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LEADING ARTICLES. 

I.— The Battle of Buxar. 

By C. E. A. W. Oldham, O.&I. 

A great essayist, in one of thos3 striking sentences for wHcli 
he was famed, wrote in 184*0 that he doubted whether one in 
ten, even among English gentlemen of highly-cultivated minds, 
can tell who won the battle of Buxar.’^ Whether it be due to 
the glamour of Clive’s name or to the fascination exercised by 
the picturesq^ue periods of Macaulay upon his countrymen, 
quite nine out of ten know who was the victor at Plassey. 
Indeed the relative importance, as affecting the destiny of India, 
of the battles of Plassey and Buxar has rarely been, fully 
appreciated. As a battle, PlaSsey may well be dismissed with 
the verdict of Mallesou, tht,b it wasnot a fair fight; and the 
best contemporary opinion would go to sho;g, that if Mir Ja'far 
'Alz, Durlabh Ray and others had remained faithful to their 
master, the issue would have been wholly different. The 
immediate fruit of Plassey was the exaction of an overwhelm- 
ing retribution for the action of the yonng Nawab Siraj-ud- 
(|aula, a dissipated youth, whose weak and oapricious character 
ahmiated the respect of'|iit own court and sapped the allegiance 
of his dhlef offi:cers;|: though the effect of that campaign, 
perhaps most pregnant of futuK coasequenees, was the assump- 
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tion by the Company of authority to set up and depone the 
Muhammadan Subadar of the proYmce. Except for the grants 
of the lands of Calcutta and vicinity and of the oi 

Burdwan, Miduapore aud Chittagong to defray the expenses of 
the troops, the position of the Company as a merely commercial 
body remained as before, Some seven months after Plassey, 
we are told, the NSib Eaujdar of Hooghly placed a guard round 
the Company’s old factory there. After the deposition of Mir 
Ja^far ‘Ali, when Mir Q.asim *Ali Khan had matuTed his plans 
and preparations, the very existence of the Gompany in Bengal 
was threatened ; and the Black Hole iucident paled before the 
massiere at Patua. Major Thomas Adams, in his very remark- 
able campaign of 1763, no longer had to contend against 
inelBcient and undisciplined ranks, and traitorous leaders, but 
against vvelt-equipped and well-organised forces, supported by 
powerful artillery, all trained after the fashion of his own 
troops. Some of these disciplined brigades, under the skilful 
direction of Samru and Madec, formed the van of the strong 
army which in the succeeding year^ after Major Carnao had 
hesitated to attack it, confronted Munro at Buxar. The 
command of this army was in the hands of a bigger man, wHo 
had already aequired a military reputation in northern India. 
Q.£.sim All, whohad been driven beyond the confines of Bihar 
by Adams, had prevailed upon Shuja'-ud-daula, the ISTawab Of 
Oudh and “ Warir of the Empire to take up the cause 
against the English • Company, in association with the 
emperor, Shah * Alam. However nominal the lattpr's title may 
have been at that time in Hindustan, the influence of his name 
was still an asset of real importance on the side of Shuja'-ud- 
daula, that should not be underestimated. 

The contest at Buxar was finally to decide the fate of the 
En ^lK'h Company in northern India. Had it gone against 
Mnuro and his troops, there was nothihg to prevent the victors 
from sweeping across Bihar and Bengal to the mouth of the 

The fact that he had been selected by the Eoaperor to hold the ptse'etnii^ht 
office of ihowii thS estitnation in which h#wai held. 
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Hoogbly, There were not sufficient troops Jelsewhere to make 
a stand against them, even had there been another commander 
capable of organizing it. Clive was not in India ; ikdanss and 
Knox were both dead. I’or Munro retreat was impossible, 
^ulam Husain informs us ^ that when he advanced from 
Bankipurhe took but ten days' provisions with him, telling the 
Company's representatives at the Patna Factory, in explanation, 
that he would either defeat the enemy within that time, and 
then get plenty of provisions, or else be defeated and lost in 
the latter case there would be no coming back, and no need for 
further stores ! We learn from Munro’s Order-Book that 
with effect from the ^Ist October only two days' provisions 
were kept in the lines : the baggage and remaming provisions 
were to be ‘^sent off,"^ We know from Munro' s own report, 
as well as from Champion’s and Harper's diaries, that all the 
baggage and eq^uipage were plundered by the enemy. Gentil 
tells ns® that the English lost all their munitions and provisions 
as well as their baggage. Champion mentions that Captain 
Wedderburn with the Boats did not arrive at Buxar till the 
evening. Defeat, therefore, meant either surrender or annihila- 
tion. Even Caraccioli, the biographer of Clive, wrote that 
Munro was the man to whom the East India Company owed 
their existence in Bengal. Williams, who fought in the battle 
and lived for 45 years thereafter, says the fate of Bengal 
depended on the issue. Bene Madec, who also fought and 
was wounded in the battle, wrote that the victory assured the 
possession of ^ JBengal to the English, and* enabled them to 
invade the Nawab-Wazfr's dominions as well. Broome, than 
whom no more sound and conscientions writer has dealt with 
the military events of the period, was of opinion that the fate 

* Sitfor-itl-MtHaMw-ln , Lucknow edn., p. 761. 

? The word used is tnafqM, literally “ disappeared ot missing ”, whicli 
means kere '' exterminated ” or wiped OTit>” . 

* It is not related wkere, but (as the boats must tben haTe bean a long way 
bffl) probably to iberiar, under guard of Lieutenant Mair and Ms borse. 

* Mimcifet sur I' Tndovtfani Paris, 1822, 'p. 28S» 
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of India depended upon tbe issue at Buxar. Even the .Company 
in London (vide letter dated the 2Mh Dieember 1766) wrote 
of this battle as deciding “ whether we should not he extirpated 
from the country. '' 

Besides the accounts of the battle in Brobme's invaluable 
pages and in Malleson '8 Decisive Battles of India^^ thQ briefer 
references in. the numerous historiesj and much interesting 
detail given in Caraccioli^s Mfe of Dor d Clive h'&.'VB several 
eontemporary records written by men who actually -took part in 
the fight. A mong these, the first place should he assigned to 
Major Munro’s own reports^ viz. (1) a very brief note to the 
Governor written apparently from the field of battle on 
the 23rd October^® (2) a more detailed report, dated Buxar, 
the 25th October, addressed to the President and Council at 
Fort William, and (3) his evidence given before the Select 
Committee in 1772, Besides these, there is his letter to the 
Earl of Sandwich, dated Buxar, the 26th Octoher, which 
was published in ths Dondon Gazeiie and the 
Jfoytfswe® in 1765. We have also the Order-Book ® kept duriiig 
the campaign . 

Munro's report and evidence are chiefly of value for the 
statistical information they contain as to the strength and 
disposition of his troops, the casualties, artillery engaged, and 
guns, etc., captured. They are most remarkable perhaps for 
the absence of detail as to the progress of the battle, which 
lasted three hours. Indeed, were it not for the evidence of 
other witnesses, we could form no idea of the vicissitudes of 
the fighting, and the errors of his opponents that enabled him 
eventually to win so signal a victory. 

Hext may he mentioned the accounts of the battle given in 
the diaries of Major Alexander Champion, who commanded the 

■ Silnply statin g that his troops had " gain’d a compleafc Victory over the 
Euemy this Moment, and we are in fall Parsnit. [SdQ H, Mtinro.’’ 
f iionEon 'Gazette, XS-IS June, 1765. 

* Qefdletmn* s Magazine, Vol. 86, p. ^66. 

® Britidi Museum, MofiiZ. JfiS. 6049. 

India Office, Records Department, MomeMitcellaneans, Vol. 19A 
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right wing of the front line, and of Captain (then Lientenant) 
Gabriel Harper, who commanded a battalion of sepoys in. the 
second line. Then there is the description given by Captain 
J0hn Williams, ^ who fought in tho ranks of the Marines in 
the right centre of the front line. As generally happens in snob 
cases, it will be found that the details given by those eye- 
witnesses do not tally in all respects, each recording incidents as 
they appeared to take place from their own point of view. 
Champion^s account is particularly interesting from the insight 
it gives us into Munro^s confidence in his own opinion, and his 
inclination perhaps to discard advice even from a man of the 
great experience of Champion, who had already fought in so 
many campaigns (with Caillaudin 1760, with Garnac in 1761, 
and with Adams in 176J1) in the province where Mnnro had 
only recently arrived. 

From the point of view of Shuja'-nd-daula^s side we have 
only the memoirs of J. B. J. Gentil ^® and Ren$ Madeo, both 
of whom have- left brief references to the battle. Gentil had 
been in the service of Shuja^-ud-daula for nearly a year, and 
appears to have been aotiDg as a stafi officer, or axde-de-eamp, 
and adviser on matters of European military organization. 
Madec had joined the Nawab-Wazir later with a force of 200 
men, which according to Gentil increased afterwards to more 
than 600 men. 

Of the Indian historians, the account given by Saiyid 
Ghulam Husain Khaa in hh most 

India Office Library, O.V, 819. 

1“ Avit Sistorical Account of tM JBLise and Frogntt of the Sengal S'aiwe 
Infantry, London, 1817. According to Dodwell and Mies, WiUianjs did not get 
Ms commission as Ensign or Second Lientfmanfc till 1772. He became a 
Captain in 1781, and being invalided in 1809, died on bis way borne in that year. 
See Bengal : Bati andBregent, vol. XII, p. 108, 

1® Mitnoires surPlndousian, Paris, 1822. 

L« iSctSaJ Jfaiec, par E. Barb^, Paris, 1894, 

Mimoires, -p. 238, note (1). 

1* See tbe acconnt given in the A'lVar-H^JfjMtaMoria. 

1 * Mimoires, p. 264 

i8‘7he Lncknoiv (HaYalKishor Press) ediMon in Persian has been Med. 
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valuable. Glmlam Husain, whose iafcimate frieadship with 
Goddatd had apparently already started, was in close touch with 
the British at the time, and had first-hand knowledge of the main 
incidents of the battle from relatives and friends in the Nawab's 
camp. It is only from him that we learn the general composition 
of the troops forming tbe Wazir^s force, besides certain details 
of the fight that are corroborated by others of those present. 
The story told in the *lbrciir-nama of Kdiair-nd-dm Muhammad of 
Allahabad is obviously based on @ulam. Husain^s history, 
embellished (as the writer doubtless thought) by a few variations 
of his own. He was obviously quite ignorant of the locality, as 
he calls the Thora Nadi the Durgavati, The account given in 
^e Chahar Guitar Shuja% ol H'ari Char an Das/ although from 
his own aecount he had been long in the service of Qasim 
*AIi fOian. is practically worthless. T he descriptions of this 
momentous battle in the English histories are singularly meagre 
and inadequate. Even the laborious Mill disposes of it in a few 
lines, tbongh he did recognize its important, and critical character. 
The most complete and accurate account is that published by 
Captain Arthur Broome in 1850.1^ This has formed the main 
basis for the details given in Chapter YJI of Colonel Malles on's 
Dedtite Battles of Xndiaj so much so that certain errors that 
had crept into Broome’s account have .been reproduced by 
Malleson. 

“With the exception of two conjectural and misinformed 
sketches, which will be referred to later, no plan of the battle- 
field has hitherto, so far as I am aware, ever been published iu 
England or in India. James EenUell evidently intended to 
publish such a plan in Beikffal Atlas (1779 — -81). In 

the list of plates in the Table of Contents appears— 
'No, XXIi. Plan of the Battle of Buxar"j and in the 
“ Advariaseinent to the Atlas he wrote ; ‘‘ Some Plans of 
Eortresses aie also added> together with the Attack of O adannlla 
and Battle of Buxar; each of which successfully terminated 

Sisiofg of tks ltUe and Progrtss of tAe Bsti^aZ Tol. I (alltlKit 

mu paWlsliefi), Calcatta, JEiio 
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a Crisis of tlie most momentous Kind to the British Power iu 
Bengal/'’ But no Plate XXII is to be found in any of the 
many copies of- the Ailai that have been examined. In one of 
the copies in the British Museum (M-aps 13, e. 5.) is a note 
written in ink bj hand, within brackets, thus : — “(Not given 
at present, hut promiised for an additl. price.) •’* Broome 
published plans of the principal battles he describes; and it may 
reasonably be presumed that had a plan of this battlefield been 
published, or been known to him, it would have been 
xeprodueed. 

In the Records Depaitmenfe of the India Office, Whiteball, 
there is a copy of Major Alexander Champion's diary, containing 
his account of the battle,* accompanied by a plan entillctl 
“ Plan of a Battle near Buxar obtained Oetr. 23, 1764, over 
the Yizir Sujahdowlah by the Troops under Command of 
Major Hector Munro.” This has now been reproduced, with 
the sanction of the Secretary of State, on a reduced scale by 
photography and the collotype process (facing page 1). As 
being probably the only oontempo.rary plan ever drawn of 
the area over which the battle extended, it is of peculiar interest 
and value. It is to be regretted that the only topographical 
names shown on the plan are the Ganges river, the Fort and 
Town of Buxar and the “ Buxar Nulle.'' The sites of seven 
villages are indicated by representations of houses. Had the 
plan been drawn correctly to scale, it would be a comparatively 
easy matter to identify these sites s unfortunately it is out of 
scale, more particularly in respect of the area lying to the 
east of the Nawab's enlrencbments, fas wilT be explained later . 
The area between the entrenehments and (the “ Buxar Nalle" 
has been shown in greater topogmpbical detail and accuracy , 
which may possibly be due to the survey woik done by 
Lieutenant Niehol the previous year. Neverthelessj with the 
aid of a large-scale survey sheet, the several contemporary 
accounts 01 the fighting quoted above, and local knowledge, 
these villages may be i dentified almost with certainty. Towards 
«« Mme &prm, Vol. 198, pp. 99— 1.07^ 
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this identification we have two fixed points from which to start, 
namely the fort, the lower part of which is still in existence> 
and the confluence of the Thora Nadi (the " Buxar Nulle ^^ 
of the plan) with the Ganges, almost exactly two miles in 
a straight line from the middle of the fort. There is also a third 
site that can he deBnitely fixed, namely the. village marked with 
the letter L on the planj where there were “ four Company of 
Seapoys with the English Bagage.” This, is Churamanpur. 
The Akhanri family of Churamanpur still possess records, and 
preserve specific traditionsi often related to me by the late 
Akhauri Ram Udaraj Na-rayan, ihat the large house of their 
ancestor Snvam^a Simha, then qannngo pargana, was to 

a great extent demolished, and the baggage and ammunition of 
the English army stored there, According; to the Plan of the 
Order of our Army in the Battle of Buxar appended to 
Munro’s report of the 26th October, the black cavalry ^ were 
with the baggage, and four companieg of sepoys with the 
magazine. These cavalry were commanded by Lieutenant John 
Mair. Champion’s plan does not show where they were posted, 
hut there can be little doubt that ultimately both baggage and 
magazine were stored in Churamanpur and its outskirts, guarded 
by Lieutenant William Virtue with four companies of sepoys 
and Mair with his Indian cavalry. 

Before proceeding to identify the other Tillage sites marked 
on Champion’s plan, it is essential to remember that the 
topographical features of the locality have greatly altered 
since it was drawn. In the first place the river Ganges has 
shifted its course below Sarimpur and Ahirauli into a more 
northerly channel. In ITfik the southern hank appears to have 
been dose under Arjunpur and Mahjharis. Harper says the 
extreme right of the British lines was “ about 200 yards from 
the liver’^ But Harper estimated the distance of the village 
on the right front (Ahirauli) as about 260 yards in front 
of our right wing ”, whereas no one else puts it uuder 1,000 
yards, and it must have been even more than this. The bank of 
the Ganges inu^ have heen olo^ on a nflle awi^, as the village 
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of Aijoiipxir appears to have been in existence at the time.*'- 
Then the construction of the East Indian Eailway embankment 
in the fifties^ and of the Buxar Canal and its branches in the 
early seventies, of last century has altogether changed the 
dl^nage systetn of the area concerned. These emhankments 
have diverted the surface drainage, and the l&vge JMl that once 
stretched in a west-north-west and east-south-east direction 
between Jaso and Knlharia has largely silted np. There are 
diill, however, a number of old depressions and ditches containing 
water between Jaso and Nadaon, the whole area generally 
remainirig under water during the months of September and 
October. Further east again, close to the north of the railway 
bridge between Nadaon and Parasia, is another depression, 
hnown locally as Chakdab, which at the end of last October, 
according to information sent me from the locality, was nearly 
half a mile long and some seventy feet wide. There can be 
little doubt that this is a remnant of the main portion of the 
or ‘‘morass/' mentioned in all the accounts, and marked on 
Champion's plan. In fact the railway bridge here was evidently 
intended to afford a passage for the drainage that formerly dtled 
bhe jkU. The road shown on Champion's plan as passing from 
east to west on the left of the British lines, evidently the road 
by which Munro's army arrived at the camping ground, no 
longer exists. There is ground for believing that the East 
Indian Eailway more or less follows the line of this old road 
between Parasia and jN’adaOn, taking a straight line across the 
south-eastern end of the old jMl. 

The old highway from Arrah to Buxar, aecording to 
Eennell did not, as now, pass through Bhojpur, but turned 
west-south-west, after leaving Nuaon, direct to DamrSon, 
whence it went westwards, between Sambar and Nenuin and 
north of Boksa, to Solharia and Nadaon, and so into Buxar. 
The only camping grounds named in Munro's Order-Book after 

Ifc is Biatked on Eennell's wteet, wMoli was drawn irom tvtertcr$ 
mftdainWeWl. 

** A Descripiioti of the Moais Sengal <n»d Sahar, 1778 . 

2 2 Bei J. 
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Arrah are (October 19tli) ‘*Camp at Puthall and (October 
20tb) “ Camp near Old Budgepore/' The camp before Bhoj- 
pur would ordinarily have been Nuaon, but the army seems to 
have halted a little beyond . this village, within the boundary 
of mauza Kathar (which is possibly Munro^s ^‘’PuthalP’, there 
being no village of snch name) . Thence he probably follow^ed 
the line of the existing metalled road^^ to Old Bhojpur. where 
the army may have encamped in the well-known large mango 
tope on the sonth side of the road. There is no information in 
any of the accounts that would afford a clue as to the route 
followed beyond Bhojpur (Qadim). It was thenqe only seven 
miles in a direct line to Ohnramanpur ; hut it took two marches 
(mornings of 2lst and 22nd) to get there : so it is possible that 
the army went south by west frotn Old Bhojpur towards Samhar, 
and thence followed the line shown on RennelFs earliest map. 
On the other hand, the marches would naitarally be shortened 
when approaching the enemy ; and there is evidence from the 
orders recorded in the Order-Book to show that M anro was 
moving slowly and cautiously during these last marches, the 
enemy's horse hanging on the flanks most of thi way.^* 

Williams says that about 9 a.m. on the 2-2nd, when the 
army entered the plains of Buxax", about three miles from 
the Nawab's front, the advance guard and King's Battalion 
" inclined to the right towards the river, in order to leave 
room for the several corps to form as they came up", that is 
to say to form up in two lines with the corps de reserve 
between them, as laid down in full detail in Munro's (3-eneral 

The line adopted for the road made under William Augmsfcu* BMote’a 
ilirections a quartet of a century later. 

** Oathe 16tb, order was given ttat the ofiBicer commanding the line of march 
should ‘'more on very slow on the 17th, to “ parade the old I'icqaett the 
jnemenfc they come to thi ground”, and likewise to advance immediately the 
battalidn of sepoys for the advance post j on the 19th that a six*ponnder Wes to 
go ahead with the advance guard, that all baggage was to be sent off on arrival 
at the next camp, and no straggling allowed, etc. ; on the 21st that twenty 
rounds were to be served out to Europeans and sepoys alike, i^nd all arms 
inspected I and so oip 
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Order of the ISth. "Prom C^mpiott's plan it will he seen that 
the road passed round the north of the main portion of the 
and between it and two smaller outlying portions thereof 
On halting, therefore, the troops would obviously deploy to the 
right, towards Chnramanpnr and Arjunpnr, and camp more or 
less on the ground shown at A A on Champion's plan as oecapied 
by the army at the commencement of the action next day.^® 

There are references in nearly all accounts of the battle to 
a grove in front of the right wing. Champion has marked 
more than one grove of trees on the right front. Caraccioli 
says that in front “ a little way to the left of the road ", there 
seemed to be a battalion or two of men drawn up regularly, 
but a reconnoitre proved that these were stumps of trees that Wd 
been cut down, about four feet from the ground, for firewood 
by the enemy. Here left " is either a slip for right ", or 
means to the left from the point of view of the Nawab's forces. 
This grove is clearly shown in Gbampiou's plan, with three 
lines of stumps indieated, thus corroborating Caraeoioli's 
description. It would screen most of the other groves further 
west from the view of the troops; so it is obvious that the 
accounts refer to this one. To the right of it (i.e^ to the north 
or north-west of it), we are told, was a village. This village 
(indicated on Champion’s plan) may be identified without any 
reasonable doubt with Ahiranli, which is an old village, and 
is marked on RenneU’s 1773 sheet. The remnants of a tope 
still exist to the south of Ahiranli, occupying a site that would 
correspond with the northern portion of the tope that stood 

^5 The contemporary estioiates oE the distance from the Britiah camp to tlje 
Wazir*fl entrenchments are divergent. Mnnrosayshe aacampad “ just without 
range of the enemy*s shot Ghnlam BCnaain writes that Munro encamped near 
the edge of the./Ai?, at a distance of three ftor (from the Wazlr’sciinp) ; Williams 
says the Wazir’s tioops just outside the entrenchments were ” aboiiB three 
miles ” away 5 Harper puts the entrenchmerds at “ about miles ” diitatt. 
According to the scale on Champion’s plan, the distance wo old he under 
3,000 yards, Williams isgenarally the most accurate as to disfcaaoea. The 
actual distance from Sfunro’s camp to the eatrenebments wa# ahont 
miles. 
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there in 1764. Now we know that Churamanpnr was to the 
rear of the lines— and from Champion^s plan we can see that it 
was behind the extreme right of the second line — and we also 
know that the village on the right front (which I identify with 
Ahirauli) was at least 1,000 yards from the extreme right of 
the front line. We can therefore locate with approximate 
accuracy the position occupied by the right flank of the army 
when in line of battle. Taking our bearings from these points , 
and assuming that the total length of the British lines from 
north to south has been shown witj^ approximate correctness 
on Champion’s plan, we may identify the village (indicated in 
Champion’s plan as lying south-west of the main portion of the 
jhU)^ which is mentioned in several accounts as lying to the 
left front, with Nadaon. Williams says this village was about 
1,000 yards from the British lines (i.e. from the left flank of 
the front line) ; and this corresponds fairly with the distance 
shown on Champion’s plan. The plan shows the village on the 
right front (Ahirauli) as rather closer to the right wing than 
the village on the left front (Nadaon) was from the left wing. 
From this, and for other reasons, it seems that the British lines 
did not run due north and south, as might appear at first sight 
from Champion’s plan, but roughly north by west and south by 
east ; th^ would naturally be drawn up pai-allel to the part of 
the Nawab’s lines that lay immediately opposite them. 

The village indicated on Champion’s plan as lying to south 
of the main area of water and to the east of Nadaon may be 
identified with .Tagdispur ; and the houses to the south-east of 
this again are apparently meant for Kulharia. The houses 
shown to the west again of Nadaon I take as probably meant to 
represent Batwa, now I believe a le-chtiraghl (uninhabited) 
mauza ; but Butuar ” is marked as a village on Plate XIV of 
Rennell’s Bengal Atlas. There were evidently some houses 
there in those days. The houses to the south-west of this last- 
mentioned site, near the edge of the plan, cannot be definitely 
identified : possibly they are meant (though, if so, quite incor- 
rectly placed) for Sondhila, which is an old village. It is rather 
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EXPLANATION. 

AA ... Slinja* -ud-daula’s eafcrenchmenfes. 

BB — Beni Bahadur’s Division, Najibs, and Shaikhzadas commandod by Saiyid Ghnlam QMir. 

CC ... Saniru and Madec’a brigades, and, behind them, horse and foot conmmded by Shaikh Mali a inmad ‘laa, generally 

called Sh«ja‘ Qali Khan. 

DD « BalwanC Singh’s troops, Durrani and Mughal horse commanded by the Wazir. 

EE ... The Wazir’s army as seen by Champion outside the cubrenchmeuts before the actio n, 

F, F' to F’ ••» The Wazlr’e army in advanced positious, attacking. 

(JQ- British forces in line of battle, between 8-30 and 9 a.m. Botm — Length of frontage shown to agree with 

length indicated on Champiin’s plan, but the lines probably oxtendod eomo 300 yards funher on 
each hank. 

JJ „. Baggage and Magazine, guarded by Mair's horse and Virtue's sepoys, respectively. 

JJ Approximate position of jMl and morass, as indicated by Champion’s plan. 

K ... Embankment of present day, possibly indicating S. E. limit of jhll in former days. 

M Site of bridge (or bri Iges ?) of boats destroyed in Wazit’s retreat. 

© »4t Chakdah, where stretch of water still remains for considerable time after the rains. 

Note. — For KatWkavXi, read KatTeavli. 
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curious that Jaso, which is also an old village site, should nofc 
have been indicated on the plan. Too mnch reliance must not, 
however, he placed on the correctness of Chanipion'’s plan. A 
scale in jards has been given in the bottom left corner, which 
might lead to the conclusion that it had been drawn accurately 
to scale ,' but any one with a knowledge of the locality can see 
at a glance that this is not so. For example, even the relative 
position of the villages Kulharia, Jagdispur and Nadaon, all 
of which certainly existed at the time, is ineorreetly shown. 
The distance from Jagdispur to the Ganges near Ahirauli is 
quite 5,000 yards, hut from the plan the distance would he less 
than 8,000. Churamanpur, according to the plan, would be 
about 1,100 yards from Ahirauli, hut the distance is actually 
twice as much, Churamanpur is about 14 miles even from the 
old bank of the Ganges, but the plan shows the river as about 
800 yards away. And so on. The chief error lies in the fact 
that the length of Champion'’s scale, which purports to represent 
1,000 yards, really represents between 1,500 and 1,600 yards. 
If calculated on this latter basis, the distances will be found to 
approximate more closely to the actual facts. 

On the accompanying Sketch Hap (facing page 18), which 
is based on the 1914i edition of the mile to the inch Survey of 
India sheets, I have endeavoured to show the approximate 
positions of the opposing forces and the probable line of the 
Wazlr’s entrenchments. It should be noted that the length 
of the front of the British lines has been shown as about 1,400 
yards, in aeeordanoe with the length shown on Champion^s plan 
as measured by his scale. It is probable, however, that the 
extreme width of the front line was not less than yards, 

so that the right wing would have overlapped Churamanpur, 
and the left wing would have been close to the main area 
of the and therefore the outlying portions of the jKU 
would have lain in the immediate front of the battalions on the 
left wing, thus preventing them from advancing straight 
ahead. 
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Eennellj, both on bis 1773 sheet and in his Bengal Atlas 
(Plate XlV)/ indicated the site of the battle by a sword, with 
date, marked approximately where the present village of Sahni- 
pattl stands, almost midway between Ahiranli and Buxar fort. 
This, however, is certainly not the place where the brunt of 
the fighting took place, though it is probably the spot where 
Beni Bahadur’s troops and the Shai^zadas under the command 
of Ghulain Gladir were surprised and put to flight. In the 
absence of any published plan, and largely in consequence of 
the mark on EeaneiPs map^ the positions of the oontending 
forces had always been misunderstood. The ignoi'ance prevail- 
ing until quite recent years as to the actual site of the battle, not 
to speak of the alignment of the entrenchnaent and the positions 
of the various corps, will best be understood from an inspection 
of two conjectural sketches thakappeared in 1902 and 1910, ^ 
respectively. When I went to Buxar as Subdivisional OfiScer in 
the autumn of 1892 there was a cwrent, yet indefinite, belief 
that the battle had taken place on the easterh outskirts of the 
older part of the town. Some old residents of the neighbourhood, 
ho wever, informed me that cannon balls and bones had been 
found from time to time in the vicinity of Katkauli j and I was 
also»told that an old earthen rampart near Sahnipatti had been 
obliterated in the cfeurse of the cohstruetion of the abandoned 
channel of the Canal, to the south-east of the Sub-jail. This 
latter must have been a remnant of the Nawab's entrenchment, 
whieh is found from Ghampion^s plan to have run by the site. 

One morning in the cold season of 1893-4, when riding 
throng the fields near; Katkauli, then growing sparse crops of 
I passed by an old banyan tree, and by chance 

lodking up into it, noticed some large flag stones in the tree 
about six or eight feet from the ground. As they seemed to have 
been cut and shaped, they excited my curiosity j so tying up 
my pony, I climbed the tree, and found the stones had inscriptions 

“JL Zitiory vif the Britith Arvtjithyr Hon. J. W. J'ortescTie, Vol. Ill, 
Bate IX, 

Ze»§9t s I’ eni aitd Pre«e*fe Voh Vi (iSlO), p. 129. 



Thk old banyan tree at Katkauli. with tombs underneath and mosque in the background to the right. 
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engraved in Arabic characters. They were partly stink into the 
tree, which had evidently grown round tbem and lifted them up 
in its growth. . As not infrequently happens in the case of 
this tree, a seed had evidently been dropped by a bird between 
the tomostones while they were still on the ground, and the tree 
as it grew had enveloped them and raised them to the position 
in which they were found. Only portions of the inseriptions 
being visible, and none of the village people being able to explain 
what they were, I had the stones extricated and deciphered by 
my friend (now Kdi an Bahadur) Saiyid ZahTr-ad-diu. They 
proved to be inscriptions to the memory of ShaiHi Muham- 
mad f Isa, otherwise known as Shuja ‘ Qulf Khan, and Saiyid 
^nlam Qadir, two celebrated loaders who fought and fell in the 
battle on the side of the Nawab-Wazir. further inquiry 
on the spot led me to vvhat was than still known locally as the 
gmj-Sihahld well i.e. the sanj-i-shakulan^ or '* heap of 
martyrs ”, within a few yards of the iat tree. The annexed 
illustration shows the old bar tree, under which the tomhstones, 
now on the books of the Public Works Department, have been 
suitably set up, with the mosque and hamlet of Eatkaoli in the 
right distance. 

The fact that the gmij-i'-ihahiddn and the graves of the two 
most famous Muhammadan generals that fell in the battle 
are situated at this spot (see Sketch Map) indicates that the 
hottest fighting took place there or thereabonts; and this 
seemingly incontrovertible conclusion serves to eorroborate the 
identification of the sites marked on Champion^s plan already 
suggested above. The little village itself and the mosq^ue have 
been established on the field of battle since 1704. There was 

Foi- translafcions, see Appendix. 

It was enstomary to collect tlie bodies of the slain in hsttle wbo were not of 
sufficient standing to call for separate graved, bV whose relatives were not at band 
to take charge of the bodies for burial, arid to inter them all together in a larg^ 
wdl or specially dag pit, which seryed as a general grave, and was called the 
ganj-i'SJiaJiiddn, 

®® FroJn a photograph kindly Srippplied me in 191? b Mt, K, Fandsy Of the 
Archaologloal Department. 
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no village tliere at the time. Caraccioli specifically states that 
the ground between the village on the left front (Nadaon) and 
the tope on the right front was a plain. In no account is there 
any suggestion of a village being situated to the immediate 
front of the British lines : and had there been one there, it would 
no doubt have been indieated by Champion on bis plan. I have 
not been able so far to obtain any reliable evidence as to the 
foundation of this little village, and the . derivation of the 
name/^ but the most reliable local tradition ascribes its 
establishment to a Muhammadan soldier to whom the site was 
granted by its owner, a Hindu soldier of AbirauH, out of 
gratitude for a signal service rendered iu the war at the time. 
However this may be, there can be no reasonable doubt that 
it was established on the very site of some of the fiercest 
fighting. The original position of Munro^s Line of Battle 
as first drawn up between 8-30 and 9 a.m , before any advance 
forward was made, can thus be established within a possible 
error of perhaps a couple of hundred yards at most. 

Though the Muhammadan historians. Including Gbulam 
Husain, who is generally so reliable, say that the Wazir^s 
entrenchments extended from the bank of the Ganges up to the 
Thora Nadi, it is quite clear from Ghampion^s plan that they 
ended far short of the Thora, somewhere near the present village 
of Panrepatt), or to the south-east of Nuaon, more than a mile 
from the Nadi. The plan seems corroborated in this respect by 
the fact of Munro^s inquiring from Lieutenant Nichol whether 
he could lead the army round to the rear of the Wazir's lines 
BO as to attack them on their right, that he “ might have 
a better cbance to drive them into the Ganges than the should 
us.^'®* It was probably through this gap that the then proposed 
attack was to be made. 

In the preceding paragraphs attention has been devoted 
chiefly to questions of topographical detail and the correct 

is possible that the name embodies the word haial, fhe Ternacnlar 
pronaneiatioji of gaf? (Jw), “ Blanghter or “ carnage ” : bnt other enggestidns 
are also mad®. 

and Hunjo’s evidence. 
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identification of tlie positions referred to in the several accounts 
of the fight. We may now proceed to shetch the movements of 
Munro’s army in its short but memorable campaign and the 
course of the battle itself. 

When Mimro completed Iiis dispositions for the advance frona 
Patna in the beginning of October, Major Alexander Champion, 
the next senior officer then with the army, was at Chhapra 
with the Marines commanded by Captain Wemyss, the 6th 
Battalion (“ Trevannion’s ’’) and the 15th (the " Matthews ”) 
commanded by Captain John Trevanuion and Captain John 
Stables, respectively. Champion was directed to cross the 
Ganges and, marching up the west hank of the Son, to reach 
Koilwar on the morning of the 10th, when Mnnro intended to 
arrive on the east hank of the river with the main force. 
Captain Thomas Goddard had been despatched with his battalion 
about a month previously (from Tekari) to take possession of the 
fortress of Bohtasgarb, a duty he had successfully accomplished. 
He was later directed to Return from Rohtas and Join the army 
on the same date (10th) at K.oilwar on the west bank of the 
Son. Munro meanwlile had encamped at Bankipur. The 
army left Bankipur at 3-80 a.m. on the 9th October, and 
marched some 18 miles to Maner. At u-0 a.m. on the lOth they 
continued their march to ground near the Son opposite Koilwar, 
Champion arrived with his troops about the same time on the 
other side of the river, coming np from the north, and dispersed 
the detachment of the Wazir's troops that had been posted with 
some giins at Koilwar to cheek Munro^s advance. Munro^s 
army cross-ed on the llth,®® the embarkation starting at 
3-80 a.m., and encamped near Koilwar, where it remained on the 
13th, On the 18th, leaving Captain Goddard with his battalion 
at Koilwar to guard the ghat, Munro advanced at 5-0 a.m. 
towards Arrah. The advance guard cousisted of 500 Mughal 
cavalry and two companies of sepioys, while the Grenadier 

*®A detachment seems to have been pushed across on the 10th to support 
Champion, though from the Order-Booi it would, seexn as if the whole army had 
crossed on the 11th. 
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Company and ■ two troops of European cavair}' formed tlie 
" Front Guard^^, immediately followed by one 1 2 pounder and 
two 6 pounders. It was in this march from Koilwar to Arrah 
that the ambush described in much detail by Broome occurred, 
involving the loss of four quarter-masters, 10 or 12 European 
troopers and some 60 of the .Mughal horse. Broome writes that 
this reverse was met “on reaching the Bonassnullah, heyoud 
Arrah/’ Malleson accepts this, and adds “close to the spot 
where, ninety-three yeitrs later, Vincent Eyre gained bis ever 
memorable vieiory.’^ The fact seems to be, however, that this 
ambush was laid, not at the Banas river, which is six miles west 
of Arrah, hut at the Qaimnagar bridge over the Nagin Nadi, 
about miles east of Arrah ; that is to say, not where Vincent 
Eyre gained his important victory on the 2nd August 1857, on 
his way from Busar to the relief of the Arrah House, but where 
Captain Dunbar’s relieving force from Dlnapore was defeated 
and nearly annihilated about three days previously (night of 
29th — 30th July), This is quite clear from the account given 
by Williams,®* who was in the Marines, separated only by two 
battalions from the advance guard. Williams writes that the 
army marched at 5 o^olock in the morning of the 13th towards 
Arrah, “just as the day began to dawn,*® the- advance guard 
having passed the bridge at Arrah, a famous partisan of 

Sujah Dowlah-’slay in ambush with a select tody of horse. ** 

The hour of starting agrees with that given in the Order- 
Book, BO we may accept it as correct, . The attack must there- 
fore have taken place before 6-80 a.m,, and the army cannot 
have marched quite five miles from the camping ground near 
Koilwar. This would mean that they were near the Oaimnagar 
bridge. Caraceioli (who commits mistakes as to dates elsewhere) 

« Hatper in his diary alBO states definitely that this attach took place on the 
march from the Son to JLrrah. 

“The time of year, the position, viz. about 85'— 45' K. and 23°— 35' If., the 
later sunrise and the shortness of twilight mnst all be remembered. 

•» We ate nowhere told who this was. Was it Mar Wali-nllah, the it 
behalf of Shuja‘-ud-daula of the adjoining parganas, who, Ghulam Huiain tells ui, 
kept the Waiir iafoimed of MunroV moYemeit* f 
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desoribes this attack as having taken place on the 19th. ‘This 
is obviously incorrect, as on that date the army was in the 
neighbourhood of Nuaon, little more than, 15 miles fro .m Buxar. 
On the other hand, Caraccioli^s details as to the enemy retreat- 
ing precipitately “ for about a mile across a plain, until they 
arrived at a village called ArralP^, clearly corroborates Williams' 
aecoant. There is no village of a name like Arrall along the 
route further on ; and the country between the Nagin Wadi 
and Arrah would correctly be described as a “ plain. " Arrall 
can therefore be no other than Arrah.®^ Caraecioli says that 
Munro “ blamed Major Champion in this affair." On the 13th, 
according to the Order-Book, Ohampion was “ Pield OflBeer of 
the day." The army halted on arrival at Arrah, and remained 
there over the 14th. It was apparently after this disastrous 
surprise, when the army reached their camping ground at Arrah, 
that Munro sat down, and after noting he was " sorry to find 
that some part of his orders of the 11th inst. are not com- 
plied with", recorded his detailed instructions laying down the 
exact position to be taken up by each unit, in case orders were 
given to form in line of battle, in accordance with which the 
troops stood to arms on the morning of the aSrd. 

At 4-80 a.in. on the loth the army marched from Arrah 
(probably to Gajnljganj), After baiting tbe 16th, it marched 
at 4-30 a.m. on the 17th (probably to Belauthi). On the ISth 
it marched at 5 a.m. (perhaps to Ranisiigar or, more probably, 
to Maharajganj). On the 19th it marched at 4-30 a.m., and 
encamped at " Puthall " (see page 9 above). On the SOtb, 
starting again at the same hour it camped near Bhojpur (iadim. 
On the 21st it marched at 4-30 a.m, to some camping ground 
(unnamed) between Bhojpur and Kulharia; and on the a^nd, 
again starting at 4-80, it arrived between Jagdispur and 
Churamanpur about 9 a.m. These details disclose the slow and 
cautious nature of the advance already referred to. The troops 
encamped in the prescribed order on what appears from 
Champion'’s plan to have been open ground at the time, or a plain 

A capital ‘ H * may have Ijcen reproduced as a double ‘ 1’ by A printers erro; . 
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as Williama describes it, to the north of Jagdispur, and between 
the north-east flank of the and a small grove of trees that 
lay close to the west of Churamanpur. The Wazlr's army, 
Williams tell ns, was drawn np in front of its entrenchments, 
and sainted the British with a few shot, whijh fell short, and 
"after looking at each other for more than an hour Srijah 
Dowlah withdrew within his lines. A battalion of sepoys .vas 
advanced to the villages on the left front (Nadaon) to watch 
the motions of the enemy.®® Khair-nd-din Muhammad writes in 
his ^Ihrat-nama that dentil and Madeo sought an audience of 
the Waziir, and advised him (in very forcible terms, according 
to our author 1) to bestir himself and get his army ready for 
battle at once and attack the British forces suddenly, before they 
had time to make all their preparations and arrange themselves 
in line of battle, while they were still engaged in unloading 
their baggage and stores and pitching their tents, and before 
the boats that were coming up the Ganges, laden with arms and 
provisions, arrived. In this way the British, they said, might, 
by the grace of God, be defeated and put to flight ; but if the 
attack were delayed till they had time to prepare themselves in 
all respects, it would be extremely difficult, nay rather impossible 
{KliaiH miUa‘axsiT balU muhal) to overcome them. The Nawab 
rejected the avlvice with a laugh.®* This story may contain some 
germs of truth ; and the Breach officers may have been respon- 
sible perhaps for the troops haviug been drawn up outside the 
entrenchments on the morning of tho 22nd. 

*8 Broome says tWs was Morgan’s battalion, bnt he seeias to have had the 
positions on the 28rcl in view. From what Champion writes in his diary, this 
•would appear to have been another battalion in charge of Lieutenant Watts. It 
was retired to the Grand Guard at night by Mnnro. Neit morning (23rd) it was 
again pushed forward to the village bnt shortly afterwards it was directed to join 
Harper’s battalion -wdth the Jeldar* (diggers) on the right front, when Morgan’s 
■battalion from the rear line wag seat ont to take its place in the village. 

•’ Translated concisely from an extract from the copy of the work in the 
Oriental Public Library, Bankipore, kindly supplied me by Mr. Wali-nd-din Khsda 
Bakdi, 
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Munro never dreamt that Shuja-ud-daula would open the 
attack. After arrival on the 23nd he made a reconnoitre 
with some field officers^ and made up his mind to attack the 
enemy that very night between 1 and ^ a.mj^ making a 
detour to the south-west and then round the right flank of their 
lines near the Thora Nadi.^^ He seat out spies to ascertain 
their positions, and particularly to find out where their artillery 
lay and where the Wazir^s and dasim 'All ^an^s camps were 
situated. He called up Captain Jennings and Lieut. Niohol, 
who had been encamped at Buxar with Major Carnao from the 
17th March to the 4th April that year, and knew the ground 
behind the entrenchments. Caraccioli tells us that Nichol had 
measured (stc surveyed) from the fort to the Thora ; that 
Munro asked him whether he would undertake to guide 
the army round by tbe Thora to the rear of the enemy's 
lines j and that Nichol agreed lo do this, provided the 
harharM (couriers ; spies) could conduct the army from their 
encampment “across the plain to the nullah ** — presumably 
by a ratber wide detour. However, as the spies did not return 
to camp by midnight, Munro made up his mind to postpone 
the proposed attack for a day. Two of the spies who came in 
by daylight of the a;ird reported that the enemy had been 
under arms all night, moving their artillery and sending oflE 
their treasure and women. Munro went out immediately to 
reconnoitre and saw “ many of the troops under arms, but not 
out of their entrenchments and came to the conclusion that 
they were simply making a feint to attack, “ never imagining 
that they would quit their lines in order to attack us. ” Major 
Champion tells a different story. He says that when he went 
out with Munro to reconnoitre they found a large body of the 
enemy's sepoys and a considerable body of horse drawn out of 
their lines at cannon shot distance ,* that he gave it as his 
opinion to Munro that they intended to attack, hut Munro 

*0 Munro*8 evidence. Tlila deulslon seems io have escaped Broome. 

Ohampdon’s Diary and Caraccioli. 

** Mnnro’s svidence. His memory alter aigiifc years may hare played himfals*. 
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‘'made some trivial answer and we retired.’^ Wlien they 
reached the Grand Guard several of the enetny^s horse came 
near, and many shots were exchanged. Still Monro was so far 
from believing that they meant an attack that he ordered the 
advanced battalion (i.e. Watts^ battalion then in Nadaon) to 
join Harper in the front to the right.*^ Champion says he 
was very uneasy at these two battalions being sent so far 
forward, especially as they were under the direc^^ion of two 
Lieutenants and those very young officers (Watts and 
Harper) . The Grand Guard was then sent back to the lines, 
and Morgan ordered out with his battalion to the village whore 
Watts had been. bile Monro went to his tent to have 
breakfast, Champion, although invited to join at breakfast, 
remained on horseback and watched developments. Being 
convinced of their intention, he went to Munro’s tent. The 
latter asked why he had not come to breakfast. Champion 
replied that it was no time for breakfast as a general action 
seemed imminent. He begged Munro to come to the front 
aga n and see for himself, Munro immediately went out and as 
a result agreed to recall Harper and Watts, Champion says the 
enemy were drawing very near the advance guard and there 
were large bodies of them on the left. He proposed to have all 
the troops under arms, but with difficulty Munro consented to 
have the left wing of the sepoys turned out and their arms 
grounded. ‘‘ At this time he was sure they could never mean 
to attack our camp, but only came to look at us.’"’ A gun was 
sent out to Morgan s battalion (in Nadaon). Champion went 
out again with it and found the enemy very near in great force, 
bringing up their guns. Ordering three or four rounds to be 
fired and all kept in readiness for retirement, be galloped 

« Harper (Diary, pp. 39-40) says tlie two batfcalions wiih the ieldars 
(diggers) and engmeers were sent out to the front of our right as near the 
enemy a works as possible to line oat and begin a hatrery to amuse the enemy, 
imagiuing they never would attack us, and intending to attempt their lines in 
the night. The battalions had scarce drawn up and the people begun to work 
when orders arrived to march to camp immediately as the enemy were drawing 
out of their trenches." - e 
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back to Munro and told An aide-de-camp was then, 

despatched to Morgan, with order to retire at once ; and the 
drums beat to arms. All accounts agree that Morgan's battalion 
suffered severely in their retreat. Champion says it lost 14 
men before starting to retire ; that one company retreated in 
pretty good order, covering the gun, while the remainder was in 
great confusion. Caraocioli describes the withdrawal in scathing 
terms. Williams tells us (p. 150) the battalion lost upwards 
of 100 men before getting back into the lines. Harper mates 
the obvious comment that the retirement was delayed too 
long. 

Harper’s battalion (the " Smithes resumed its place on the 
right flank of the rear line ; and Watts’ battalion (‘*MaeIjean’s'’^j 
seems to have gone back to its own position as second from the 
left in the front line. Morgan’s battalion apparently (see below, 
p, io) came back to the left flank of the front line, exchanging 
places with Trevanniou’s battalion. Lieutenant Mair, who had 
been posted with a risala of horse in. the tope opposite the right 
front, according to Caraocioli, seems to have been recalled and 
posted with the rest of his horse to the rear on guard over the 
baggage. When the troops stood to arms and formed line, the 
front line had to move forward a little, to allow room for the 
second line to form up, and for the reserves to take up their 
allotted position between the two lines. Delay also occurred, 
according to Champion, in getting the guns into their proper 
places, largely due to the many young and inexperienced artillery 
officers. Meanwhile the enemy’s guns had taken up positions 
within range (see Champion's plan) and were beginning to 
cannonade and do much damage. The morass to the left and 
left front hampered their movement, but according to most 
witnesses their guns were well served and directed, and com- 
mitted great havoc. Munro says the enemy’s cannonade began 

** It seems ouly fair to presnnie that had it not been for tbe mauner in 
wWcIi Munro had treated his other suggestions, Charupion would probably b»T« 
himself directed Morgan to retire forthwith, and thus have saved this hattalion 
from heavy loss, 
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at 9 .a.m,, and half an hi)nr later (Champion says at 9-20) the 
action became general ; which reads as if their guns had a very 
appreciable start. Champion writes ‘‘soon after {t.e. after 9-20) 
the front line was obliged to face and march to the right, -.‘to 
give more room for llie left wing of the front line to draw up ; 
we tlien kept a slow march to the front, and we were obliged to 
halt frequently to dress the line. Here perhaps he is antici- 
pating events ; but before reviewing the actual battle it will 
assist the reader to have a diagram showing the positions, as far 
as can be ascertained, of the various units of the British force. 

AVith h;s report of the 25th October to the President and 
Council, Munro attached what is described in the margin as 
a “ Plan of the Order of our Army in the Battle of Buxar 
This is merely a diagram showing the positions of the different 
units in the lines, and of the guns in the intervals and on the 
flanks. Extraordinary as it may seem, this diagram appears 
to be incorrect in some respects. Broome must have noticed 
this, hecau-e while it is clear that he had examined Munro^s 
report with its enclosures, his descri['tion of the positions of 
the sepoy battalions docs not tally with Munro's “ plan 
The latter seems to have been a reproduction (with one variation) 
of the plan laid down in the orders of the 13Lh. In both cases 
Captain Campbell s battalion is shown as posted second from 
the left in the rear line, whereas Campbell’s battalmn was not 
with the army at the time.'^® Stranger still is it that, while 
Trevannion’s battalion is correctly so named in the orders of 
the 13th, in the plan of the order of battle it is called “ Captain 
Duffield^s. ’ Noav John Trevannion commanded his battalion 
throughout this campaign and fought at its head in the battle. 
Duffield did not get command of this battalion till after 
Trevannion's death, more than two mortiis latter.*’' Again, 
“Captain Wilding's^-’ battalion is shown in Munro^s plan on 
the left wing of the front l ine. The name of the battalion 
Broomo, pp, 472-3. 

** It had been left at Patna with other troops to protect Bihar. 

** Williams, pp. 105-7. 



CaptD.*Lieat. -J— 8 pr. 

Lt. Colling 8 6 pr. W. Hajc-s -} — 12 pr, 

Lt. Macdonald -}— 6 pr. 


Diagram showing disposition of Munro’a when the battle became general 
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Noth.— Major Aleianilor Champion oommandcd the right wing ol the front lino. 
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(then the 18th) was ** Swinton^s/^ ^ and its position in the 
battle seems to have been on the flgU wing of the front line, 
a stated by Broome. After collating tlie several acconnts of 
the battle *with ’Williams^ scattered references to the j^itions 
of the battalions thereat, when he deals with the regimental 
hitstories, it becomes evident that Broome^s arrangement may 
probably be accepted as the correct one. All accounts agree 
as to the position of the European troops, the reserves between 
the lines, and Mair's Indian horse and Virtue's sepoys with 
the baggage and magazine behind the lines. The discrepancies 
oeeur only in regard to the sepoy battalions. Broome places 
Trevannion's battalion in the rear line, while Williams distinctly 
states that it was in the front line, and Munro's dis^ram 
also shows it (as Captain DuffieldV'’) in the front linei On 
the other hand, Broome locates Morgan^s battalion in front, 
while Munro shows it in the rear line. What actually happened, 
possibly, is that Trevanniou's battalion stood originally in the 
front line, in accordance with the orders of the 13th, bat the 
action having commenced before Morgan's battalion could get 
back from Nadaon, Trevanuion's battalion was pushed back to 
the rear line, and Morgan’s look its place in the fro^t line/^ 
these two battalions thus exchanging places. The annexed 
diagraoi, then, shows the probable positions of the various 
units of Munro’s army, when the action became general shortly 
after 9 a.m. In the case of the artillery ojffioers, I have 
entered the names in the positions laid down for thein in the 
orders of the ISth October. The guns are pl^ed as in Mamw's 
Plan The battalion numbers given on the diagram are the 
niimbers they bore at the time (under the orders of April 
npmbers which they' retained till 1775. ________ 

ThougU. Wilding was commanding it then, Swkifcon liaviug lost an aam* in* 
the attack on Pataa. 

« His statement (p. 4'?3) that half Stable^ ; battalion wh%de4to 
left flank is apparently‘*a slip, as it would be h^f Ttevannion s hatta^b that 
did this. 

Williams, p. 105. 

SI Broome distinctly writes (p. 472) that Morgan’s battaljoa « 
into the front line.” I have been nnahle to trace the sonice for this sWran^it, 

2 Bes. ft 
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It will be clear from tbe positions of the Wazir^s troops 
when they first issued from behind their entrenchments 
(see GG on Champion's plan ) that the attack was aimed at 
Munro's left ; and here perhaps occurred the cardinal eiror^^in his 
strategy. The water and mud in the and morass stretching 
across that front and flank were calculated to frustrate the 
attack, both in respect of the inovement of artillery and the 
operations of cavalry, in both of which arras the Wazir was 
overwhelmingly superior. The texture of the soil on that side, 
containing as it does a large proportion of clay, approaching 
the nature of " black cotton soil a little further on, 
produces a viscous, sticky mu€ after heavy rain. Whereas on 
Munro's right, towards the hank of the Ganges, the soil 
contains more sand, and affords far better ground for the action 
of cavalry. Had the Wazir attacked in force on that side, his 
cavalry, which might have been concentrated behind, and screened 
by, the groves on that front, could have been charged naore 
suddenly and effectively, and his guns oould have been run out 
behind them with comparative case.®* Delivered as the attack 
was, the nature of the ground on IVfunro's left front and flank 
served ae^a protection to him, possibly saving him from defeat. 

The general aotion was opened by tiie Waziris artillery, and 
as many of his guns were of heavier metal than Munrd's, 
they were able to play upon the British troops the whole time 
they were forming up into lines, a pcoees? which, according 
to Champion, lasted the best part of half an hour. It pfas 
found necessary to move the front line forwarJ, to allow more 

•* This is the criticism of a mere layman, of, course. Other mistakes that 
nfflL strike the reader were the absence of control ofer the Dnrranis, with 
ttieir oraying for plunder, and the assignment to the nnwarlike Beni Bahadur 
of command of the important flank on the river side. 

•* It was not tin after the attacks on the flank and rear that the batteries 
at Ahirauli came into action^ It may appear froin Champion’s plan that there 
Was no room fbr the operataohs of Cavalry on that flank ,* hut the plan gives an 
tocorreet idea of the situation. It may , also belra^gested that had the Wazir 
concentrated ^ ar^lery on the right front, and kept hammering the tear and 
left with his nnmerons caytdry, the iisne might have been very different, 
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space between the lines for the reserves to be drawn up. When 
the lines were formed and order issued to move forward^ it was 
discovered that the left flank could not clear the morass vrhen 
it idvanced/and the whole front line* had to be marched to 
the right, and then faced to the front again, when further 
time was ocenpied ia dressing the lines. Acoordingto Williams, 
all these evolutions consumed nearly an hour, the enemy’s catfinoa 
and rockets playing upon the ranks the whole time. Thereafter, 
as it appears, Munro’s artillery came into action. The army 
wis then jordered to move forward slowly. About tHs time the 
Wazir’s Mugbal and Durrani cavalry,®^ which oame out by the 
right flank of the entrenchments (l&e EE in Champion’s plan), 
emerging from' behind the village and grove of Jagdispur, closed 
up, and passing round the south-eastern end of the fkil, charged 
furiously upon the left rear and flank. • As soon as they were 
seen approaching, the rear line faced about, and half of each 
of the battalions 00 the left of the front and rear lines wheeled 
half round to close the gap between the lines, and Captafe Hay 
moved his reserves of grenadiers and cavalry to that flank in 
support.®’’ The assault oh the rear line was met by grape and 
musket fire, and does not appear to have been pushed horns. 
On the flank^ however, the attack was pressed in valiant style, 
and five or six of the gallant leaders rode,rigbt through the ranks 
of the sepoys on to the bayonets of the European grenadiers. 

they been well seconded,” writes Champion, '"th^ 
mi^t Jhave carried that park,” Harper also refers to this 
incident, and adds I fancy had but one or two thousand of 
the enemy’s cavalry behaved as well as those few that a^.ck€Nd 

Mvff'huliya va of GWani Hns^. I caanot find whars 

Broome got Mb " EoMl a cavalry. 

» According to Ginlam Husain, several ehargea (ywIti-M) were mode tinder 
tM imnmdiatedirMtionof the Waalr. Accoar^g to ChampioB^ there vr^e twS 
separate attacks, first on the rear and then on the flanM Garaeeioli aaya flwt m 
the flank, afterwards on the rear. WiUiftm^ and Harper*® aeconat wvfild re®* 
a® if all occurred in one geiiewd attack. 

»• Part of it, according to Harper, 

Thus giving effect to Hie Geara?®! Order of fee 1®& Octoi^. 
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the Grenadiers we should have lost the day.*^ After this, the 
Dnrrani and Mughal eavalry devoted their attention to the 
baggage and stores at Chur aman pur in the rear. They 
completely routed Main’s horse, more than 900 strong, who fled 
for protection to the main army, scattered the camp-followers 
round by Arjunpur towards Ahirauli,®® and drove Virtue with 
his sepoys out of Chuiamanimr.®* They then seem to have 
confined their time and energy to pillaging the whole of the 
baggage and stores. 

All this while the guns with Samru’s and Madeo’s brigades, 
which were skilfully handled, must have been raking the 
centre and left front j and with the jhll on that front and 
flank, and the Wazir^s cavalry behind, Mnnro was practically 
hemmed in on three sides, as Ghulam Husain virtually puts it. 
Meanwhile, three batteries of guns had been posted in front of 
Ahiranli and the grove adjoining on the south, covered by foot 
soldiers and a troop under Madec. Firing obliquely on the 
right wing and flank of the British lines, they were doing such 
injury that Munro decided to detach a battalion from his 
formation to silence them. The order was passed by his aide-de- 
camp, Captain Gordon, to Captain Samuel Feake who was in 
command of the 1 at Battalion on the front right flank. The 
several accounts of what followed are very conflicting. The only 
thing that seems clear is that Feake, after two attempts, failed, 
and command of the battalion was given to Lieutenant Nichol, 
Adjutant- General of the Sepoys, and Lieutenant Harper was sent 
forward with his battalion in support j when the village of 
Ahirauli and Hhe guns in front of it were captured.®® But 
another battery further to the sojjth, covered by a large body of 

** Haojer supplies tliis information ; and this probably explains the statement 
made "by Williams (p. 50) that ‘‘ a vast number of our followers were killed and 
wounded between the lines ”, which would otherwise be difiScult to understand. 

BS VijtTie however made a plucky stand with iis men, and retired steadily 
under csover of the guns of the rear line. 

•® Prom Harper's diary, though he suppresses his own name, it appears that- 
iis hattalion capidred thd g^uns. 
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foot in a covered way,®i maaatained their ground, till the rest of 
the front right wing, moving forward under Champion, got 
wifebin range of grape, when all the guns on the right were 
taken, and the enemy^s troops supporting them were driven hack 
towards their own left centre. Whatever the details of this 
phase®* of the battle may have been, it was the turning point in 
the action. The advance of the right wing threw the advanced 
troops of the enemy on that front, not directly west towards the 
position occupied by Beni Bahadnr^s division, but towards Samru 
and Madee's artillery, forcing them to take up a new position 
further south, and perhaps also causing Samra and Madeo’s 
brigades (as Broome definitely states) to shift th ir ground. At 
all events, the movements caused some confusion in the Wazir’s 
ranfcs according to Caraccioli’s account. The left wing of the 
British, commanded by Major Stibhert, whieh had been hotly 
engaged up to this, now pressed forward, and the right wing 
under Champion converging towards the centre caused further 
disorder and congestion, In the meantime the let and 8tfh 
battalions under Niohol and Harpac, which had captured 
Ahiranli and the guns there, had pushed straight on westward^ 
and reached the ruined houses behind which Beni Bahadur and 
the Shai^zadas were drawn up, apparently ^^quifee unprepared for 
an attack. These were put to flight by a volley ortwo,hul not 
until ^ulam Q.adir, the brave leader of the Shaijtoadas, had 
laid down his life with a few staunch companions. If we may 
rely on Ghulam Husain’s account, it was the noise made by 
these volleys that induced Shuja^ Quli EZhan to make the plunge 
that changed the advantages just gained by the British mto an 
overwhelming victory. The description given bj the hisBoffan 
©f what happened at this stage is most interesting and graphie, 
and thongh none of the English witnesses make mention of the 
events related, it is supported in no small measure by the 
memoirs of Gentil and Madee. A concise paraphra^ is 
therefore given in the following paragraph. 

•1 Champion’s diary. 

** According to Gham^^on, On the rigiii 

•• TJndot whose orders, it is nowhere stated. 
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Owing to tlie cannonading by Samra and Madec^s brigades in 
front, the successive charges of the Wazir’s cavalry [in the flack 
and rear], and the position of the'/H^, with its deep, sticky mud, 
precluding any movement in that direction, the British troops 
became cramped for want of space, and their situation became 
critical.®* In the circnmstances, Munro decided to move his army 
towards tba Glanges, so that it might go and attack Boui 
Bahadur's position.®® Mo ing slowly in that direction, his 
troops reached the ruined houses, under cover of which were 
drawn up Beni Bahadur and his division, the vanguard of which 
was forme 1 by Shaikh, (sic) Ghulam Gladir with his Shaittzadas 
of Lucknow. These troops were taken by sniprise.*®^ ^nlam 
Qadir did what he could to get his men into rank, and defend 
the position ; but the steadiness and volley-firing of the British 
sepoys was too much for them ; and their gallant leader and his 
brethren were slain, Beni Bahadur then consulted a courtier 
named Ghalib K-han as to what he should do in the ciroumstanees. 
The answer given was : “If you 46sire honour and glory, this is 
your chance to sacrifice your life' ; otherwise it is high time to he 
©fi." Beni Bahadur solemnly declared he preferred death and 
honour to flight : hut the sepoys just then coming a little closer, 
he changed his mind and “ turned the rein of his steed from the 
battle-field, followed by all his people. Shuja^ Quli Klian. 
hearing the sound of the volleys fired by the British sepoys, 
imagined it* meant that Beni Bahadur was gaining a victory over 
hia opponents. Apprehending that the Raja must be forestalling 
him in the honour of crowning the victory, and that he should 
thereby incur discredit in the eyes of the Wazir and other 

The ‘Um# ndma alone goes Sb far as to add that after the Durrani cavalry 
had plundered tlie camp and baggage, they hronght some Bogllsh prUoners they 
had (aptured before the Wazir, who in the joy of victory ordered the kettle-drumi 
to he beaten. 

It is easy to see how the comhxnation of two different movements, i.e. 
Mtmro’s dnfting to the righi to clear the jhil, and the advance of the right wing 
to capture the gnus on that side that were falling the ranis, i£iij.ht lead an 
observer in the Wazir’s camp to this oondnsion. 

** “ It is related they wer a arotwed hy stones and clods being thrown at 
them.** 
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onlookers, without any furfch§r inqniry and with the utmost 
precipitation, he charged out at the head of his <»va1ry from 
behind Samnf and Madec and across their front towards th© 
English army, plunging into part of the morass. The 'result 
this rash moTement to stop the fire of Samra and Madefies 
guns, which had been pouring forth a veritable hail of fire, an d 
to expose themselves and Samru aud Madeo’s brigades to Blill 
fiercer fire from the British lines. Floundering thri^ngh the 
mire, Shuja ‘ Qul! Khan and the very few horsemen who stuck 
to him became mere targets for the British troops, and they 
sacrificed their lives uselessly. The remainder of his cavalry 
tamed hack and fled. Their headlong flight demomlised the 
other -troops that were still standing their ground j and these 
latter turned and followed the lead given them, fihe sepoy 
battalions that had fallen upon Beni Bahadur’s division pas^sed 
over the entrenchments and continued their advance into the 
■Waz!r*s camp, where they created such a panic that every soul fied 
helter-skelter, leaving ill] his possessions hehindv The perfidies 
Mughals and Darranis then started looting and plundering 
their master’s camp on their own acconnti The who hadN 

been confident of a complete victory, bat had witn^ed only 
a partial success, was bewildered at the tuiB of events. He 
surveyed the changed scene for a while j then, when hut few 
remained with him, he turned and followed the nmaways. 
Everything that was left fell into the hands of the jBetieh. 

About four miles from the battlefield, and just two miles west 
of the fort^ the small river Thota crossed the route of the WaaSr’s 
fugitive army, lowing in a narrow but deep clayey bed, into the 
Ganges. At the time the stream was low, but the mud was deep 
and tenacious. A bridge (or bridges) ®' of bosk had been 

•T C&aBi]^a Elites fctat *• tlie tbree brMgee '* whieh Mw eo«agr ibad wwr 
ebreara were brokea and sank by tkeir greasing to over. CaracdoH also nyt 

the bridge was trokea owing to the mmbers evw it, 

Hnsam merely says that tbe bridge had been “ broka," (pttl «i» tUJh&tta 
He floes not saj' that this had b®Bn flone msdet ordeti s bci by 
to the blo^ cansed by the rodi of foglbre#, be xd&m kadi te the isieidiw M 
this crowding was the eauee. 
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throwD across ; but the boats were either pierced by design, or 
(as is more probable) broken by the weight oE the congested 
mass of fugitives. fhe result was appalling. In his report of 
the asth October, Munro wrote that the bridge had been broken 
either bv design or accident’'’; but in his evidence given in 
1772 he is reported to have said that the enemy pierced the 
boatgj and sunk them before the rear of their army got over,” 
adding that this was the best piece of generalship Shuja ‘-ud-daula 
showed that day, as otherwise he would have . overtaken the 
Wazir^s army at the Karamnasa, and secured treasure and 
jewels to an enormous value. This statement appears to be the 
only authority for saying, as Broome does (followed of course by 
Malleaon), that Shuja '-ud-daula, as soon as he with his treasure 
and jewels, together with the regular brigades, had crossed, 
ordered the bridge of boats to be destroyed. At all events 
Munro was unable to pursue further, and leaving a guard on the 
east side of the stream, the troops bivouacked for the night in 
the open air near the fort, lying on, their arms, as all the tents 
and baggage had been lost. Munro himself appears to have 
remained at Busar till the morning of the 29th.®® In his evidence, 
he said that as he had not sufficient surgeons to dress and assist 
his own wounded, he went every day for five days successively 
to every man of the enemy’s wounded on the field, and gave 
rice and water to such as would take it, which 'Was all the 
assistance he could give. 

Broome writes that on the 27tlij the whole army crossed 
the Ganges at Busar. Here again he is in error, as Muiiro’s 
Order-Book shows, Tire advance division crossed !’on the 27th 
to the Korantadih side. . The second division crossed on the 
29th ; and the last of the troops, all of whom had been helping 
to get the captured cannon into the fort, followed on the 30th. 
The army marched on towards Benares on the 31st. The cross- 
ing seems to have taken place at the ghat (still in use as a ferry) 
between Sarimpur and Govindpur. 

A large old, sptll close by tbe fort ou the east is locally supposed to have been, 
Constructed under Muiiro*fl orders. 
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We liave already seeu how eye-wifcnesses may give seemingly 
contradictory accounts of the same occurrence when vie wed from 
different angles, Let us now see how this applies to the battle 
as a whole. The details of the fighting given above have been 
ehiefiy drawn from the accounts left by Englishmen who fought 
in the battle. lu the Siyar’-ul-Mu^dMarmwQ have a des- 
cription by a man who fcnght on neither side, but had special 
opportunities of knowing what went on in the Wazir^s camp. 
Generally speaking, ^ulaoi Husain is remarkably impartial 
in bis views on historical events. He always kept a soft corner 
in his heart for Gasitn ^Ali Khan, with who m in fact he was 
Connected.®* While ho entertained high respect for certain 
characteristics of the English, he disapproved of many of their 
acts. He wag beholden to General Goddar.i for much kindness ; 
and when he wrote his hist )ry, the East India Company was 
supereme in the province where his family estates lay. From 
the point of view of the Wazir's army, I have not succeeded in 
tracing any account except what is found in the memoirs left 
by Gentil and Madec. As these memoirs have been published 
in French and are not easily available to readers of iloSa lomtial, 
translations of the relevant paragraphs are given below. 

Colonel’® J. P. J. Gentil, in his very brief description 
of the battle, writes ; ‘‘ After a very stubborn contest, the 
English were completely beaten, and lost their munitions and 
provisions, their baggage .and tbeir magazine. Munro, having 
lost everything, despatched an order to the boats to come up 
close to the battlefield as q^uickly as possible, the English army 
having no way of retreat except by the river. This order 
being much delayed in execution, and the Mughal army, 
instead of actively harassing the English and giving them 
no time to recover, having devoted their attention to plundering 
heir camp, Munro, who had lost all, launched out in despair 

•* Hia mofclier’s fatter was soa of an auafc of *AlI Variii Khaa. 

Gentil was given this rank in the French army in 1778 j Madeo recew 
a similar honour in the following year — inljoth cases after their retnrnto then 
native landii 

5 
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against the division of Bern Bahadur. The latter, taking to 
flight irnraediately, carried away with hitn a portion of the 
Mnghal army, ladea with the spoil of an eaemyl 'it had just 
defeated. Through this act of despair, Munro became master 
of the field of battle, which but a few moments before he had 
thought he would have to quit. 

The vallaut Shuja*^ Qtuli Kk an. seeing, everybody in flight, 
flung himself with four brave companions upon the English 
battalions, being unwilling to survive his master's defeat, 

Shuja‘-ud-daula and his brothersun-law did all they could 
to rally their troops. They left the field of battle about four 
in the afternoon, with only a few horsemen for escort." 

Colonel Marleo’s equally short, though rather more sugges- 
tive, account ig as follows 

"‘Fighting commenced on both sides ; but the English, 
overwhelmed by numbers, were forced to give way. Seeing that 
things were taking a bad turn, they detached fa battalion with 
two field-pieces to take possession of a villaga which would be 
of use to them. I advanced with my troops, though much 
inferior to this battalion, and fought it so succeS3fall7 that I 
forced it to retire in disorder upon the main body, which was 
also ooUtemplatiug retreat, seeing that it was, so to speak, all up 
withife. The enemy [i.e. British] would have taken to flight if 
they had had means of doing so. There not being, as a matter 
of fact, any possibility of flight, they found strength in despair. 
Noticing that the left wing of our array, which rested on the 
Ganges, was exposed, they attacked lb furiously and routed it. 
Encouraged by this suoeess, they fell upon the rest of our army 
with almost unexampled intrepidity. The iSTawab's troops that 
had been engaged in pillaging the English camp had caused 
disorganization in the array. The latter {sic) took advantage 
of this, and made renewed efforts : and thus they won the battle 
after hiving lost ii 

U In anotter place he says he was wounded by a mushet-shot in this eneounter 
and that he had t o retreat. 

"* Meamjig the English. 
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It has been said that “ an Englishman never knows when he 
is beaten/*’’® No impartial crifcicj, however, who peruses Mnnio's 
orders from day to day and reads his laconic-— not to say 
jejune— -aceotint of the battle, is likely to credit him with having 
thought of running away. Fie might with more jnstiee perhaps 
have been charged, at this period of his career, with extreme 
self-oonfidenoe. He might have been defeated j he had himself 
contemplated this possibility, Ghulatn Husain tells ns; but 
defeat to him meant extermination. Stem disciplinarian, he 
showed at this time a cool and indomitable spirit. The chief 
trouble to a person seeking to discover the details of what 
actually took place is that, to read his records, no snspicion would 
arise of his troops having encountered any appreciable cheek. 
He never mentions the Wazlr’s cavalry living broken through 
the flank line, nor the reverse met by the 1st Battalion under 
Feake, nor the complete rout of Mair’g Indian cavalry ; and we 
are left to imagine for ourselves how every scrap of baggage and 
stores behind the lines was plundered, from the brief santenee at 
the end of hvs report of the 25fch October, viz, " All the oflSeers 
as well as myself lost all oar camp equipage and baggage/’ 
Champioa*s and Harper’s views about the flank attack have 
already bean quoted. Harper adds : “ The chance was more 
than once against ns, and I am of opinion the sepoys would not 
have been able to stand the cannonade five minntes louger than 
they did— whenever they were ordered to advance, all thoughts 
of danger were laid aside.” A tribute may justly be paid to 
the discipline and steadiness (scr^ often factors in ultimate 
success) shown by all ranks while exposed to an incessant and 
galling fire and to the ohitges of veteran cavalry during the 
first phases of the battle. 

Making every allowance for the strong feelings entertained 
at the time by both Gentit and Madec against the English, we 
must realize the critical nature of this contest. We can also 
understand the stubborn nature of the fighting from the fact 
** Hector Monro waii » Scotsman. 
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that the casualties were about 1^ per cent, of Munro’s total 
forces (at Plassey they were only about 3^ per cent.). The 
proportion was practically the same in both European and 
Indian ranks ; and all ajcounts agree in eommendiag the bravery 
of both, except in respe -t of Mau-’s Horse, of whose behaviour 
Harper gives an unfavourable account. The most remarkable 
feature of the casualty statistics perhaps is the large proportion 
of killed and wounded that occurred in ttiecrntrcs of the lines, 
since none of the accounts that have come do\vn to us give any 
details of the heavy fighting that must have occurred on these 
fronts, lb is possible that the greater part of tl ese casualties were 
caused by the Wazir's artillery. Among the oflicers, Lieuienant 
Spilsbury of the 9,3th Segiment and Eusiga Thompson'* of the 
Company’s Battalliou were killed. Captaia Crofton of the 
96th Eegiment, Lieutenant Menzey of the Company's Battalion 
and Enaij-n Shand ^ the Sepoys vvere wounded. Majors 
Siibbert ' and Pemble, Captain E. Hamilton (Major of 
Brigade), and Captain Gordon and Mr. T. Jlamilton 
(two of Munro's aides-de-camp) bad their horses shot under 
them—in three of the cases while Munro was giving them orders. 
Gf those slain on the WaziPe side, we only learn the names 
of the two leaders, Shai^ Mubammad ‘ Isa (Shnja* Uuli 
and Ghulam Qadir Kh-aD, who fell fighting valiantly. 
We do not know where the European slain were buried. Ho 
monument has survived to mark their resting-place. Possibly 
they too lie beneath the field of battle, not far from where the 
tombstones of their gallant ^opponents, Muhammad Isa and 
Ghulam dadir, are now conserved by the British Government. 

James, according to Manrc's iepcrfc of the 25th, but Kichard in Dodwell 
and Miles. 

” Broome writes “ Shooja Khoolee Khan, more generally known ai Meeah 
Issas” His «ame was Shaijgli Muhammad ‘ Isa, Shnjft,' (the ‘\intiepid ’■’) Quli 
Khan WS8 only a title. 
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A|>pesdi3t. 

InacripUons on the tombitmes at KatMuli. 

( 1 ) 

Ya Allah ! 

Hu'iva’’ l-ba(ii wa kullu Bhai-in halik, 

Haza qabr maghfur mabriir. 

Shahid ta'Id Saiyid 
Ghulam Ciadir allahumma 
Aghfirhu wa almuminin 

Sana yak hazar va yak sad va haftad va haft. 

1177. 

(Translation of above) 

Oh God I 

God is the everlasting- (one) and all things are perishable 


This is the tomb of the forgiveii and aooepted, 
The martyr, the fortunate Saiyid 


Ghulam Gadir. Oh God ! 

Grant forgiveness to him and to the whole of the faithful. 

Year one thousand one hundred and sevenly-sevea, 

il77. 



3S 



Haza qabr maghf-ur mabi-ur 

Sbahiifl Ba‘id Shaikh Muhanriinad 
‘ Isa Mu^atab bihi Shaja * Qali KJian 
Allahumma aghfirhu wa li-jami ‘ almumimn. 

Sana yak bazar va yak sad va haftad va haffc. 

1177. 


(rmnslatiou of above) 

God is the everlasting (one) and all things are perishable. 


This is tbo tomb of the forgiven and accepted, 

The martyr^ the fortnnate Shai]^ Muhammad 
‘ Isa entitled Shnja ‘ dull Klhap 

Oh God ! grant forgiveness to him and to the whole of the 
faithful. 

Year one thousand one hundred and F^venty-seven. 

1177. 

Nom— Prom tie wording of the inswiptions it would aeom Kkdy that felie 
tombstones were set up some years Isifcer, which may account for the slight 
inaccuracy in the ^ate, as the Hijri year 1177, according to Cunningham’s lahleeg. 
ended in July, 1754 h e, tliree months before the battle of Bxixar, 



II. — ^Annual Meeting of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society. 

rvoview of tlie work of tke year 1925 by V. H. Jackson, Esq. 

Vice-Fresident of tke Society. 

Before I commeiice the usual review of the work of the 
Society during the past year, I must refer to the loss which it 
has suffered by the retirement of my distiagmshed predecessor, 
Sir Hugh McPherson. He assumed the office of Yice- 
President at a time when the society was sorely in need of 
reaaimation and individual workers in need of encourage- 
ment. Those of us who have leen concerned with the 
management of the Society during the period can best testify 
to the manner in which he discharged his duties and to the 
support which they received from him* But the improvement 
in the Society’s affairs during the last three years is its own 
testimonial. We owe him a special debt of gratitude for the 
active part which he has taken in providing a permanent home 
for the Eesearch Society and the ProTincial Museum, as 
contemplated in a resolution moved at the inaugural meeting 
of -the Society held in January 1915, Since the date of the 
last annual-meeting, much progress has h<»n made with this 
Echeme. A conveniently central site has been chosen on the 
Patna-Gaya road near the Eadhika Sinba lostitute. The plans 
and design of the building have been prepared by Rai Bahadur 
Bishun Svarup, Chief Engineer, in consultation with the 
Museum Committee and the Research Sdeiety’s Council, 
according to which suitahle aecommcriaiionfor the Society will 
he provided in the eastern wing. And vre have recently learnt 
with: much satisfacrion that a vote for necsessary funds, 
amounting to lakhs, has been passed by the Jjegislative 
Connoil, so that it seems certain that by this time next year 
a building worthy of the province will be approaching 
completicn* 
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Turning to the Special affairs of the Society itself, our 
relations with the Provincial Museum have already been made 
closer by the appointment of the Curator, Bai Sahib 
Manoranjan G hosh, as our Librarian. Amongst other valuable 
additions to “the Library, the series of illuminated Persian 
manuscripts, purchased in reheran in 1801 and presented by Bai 
Bahadur Bam Ran Vijaya Sihha^ requires special mentibn. The 
reports of the General Secretary and of the Treasurer show 
another small increase in memberehip, though this is still 
considerably below the figures reached during the early years of 
the Society's existence; and on the whole a satisfactory financial 
position. Thanks to the generous donations of two of our Vice- 
Patrons, the Maharajadhiraia of Barbhanga and the Maharaja 
Bahadur of Hatwa, the Society has sufficient funds in hand to 
carry out two important pieces of special work to which I shall 
again refer ; and l am happy tp say that I am authorised by the 
Maharaja of Mayurbhanj, our latest Vice-Patron, to announce 
at this meeting that he will eontrib ate Rs, 10,000^ to 
improvement of the Soolety'’s Library. This f publio-^spirited 
donation is most weloome at the present time, when we are 
preparing to move into new and enlarged premises, and it will 
help to strengthen the intellectual relations which vve are 
establishing through our J ournal with the scholarly world 
beyond this province and outside India. 

The Journal, which continues to be edited by Mr. Jayaswal 
with the assistance of Dr. Banerji-Sastn, has fully maih- 
tained its reputation during the past year. All four issues 
hare been duly brought out and bontaiil over 500 pages of 
original matter. Two publiGations of outstanding importance 
are BhattaSvamin“'s commentary on Kautllya’s ArthaSastra 
and the Shahabad Journal of Dr. Francis Buchanan. The 
Kautillya-Arfchasastra,’' wrote Dr. Fleet in 1914, is a work 
of very exceptional interest and value."” It claims to date 
from the period 3^1 — 296 B.C., composed by Kautilya, the 
miniater of Chandragupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty* 
Kautilya is renowned as the greatest Indian exponent of the 
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ari of government, and his work throws light on many 
obscure chapters in the early history of India. Since its 
publication in 1909, scholars in India and outside have been 
disenssing its genuineness, and opinion is still divided. 
Between 1909 and 1925 four different editions by Indian and 
Europe:iE scholars, and. immerour! speidal studies^ show the 
keenness of the interest it has evoked. The publication in the 
Journal of the oldest-known word-for-word eommentarj 
of Bhattasvarain, from a inanuscrlpfc in the Madras Govern- 
ment Library, hns therefore been welcomed by all students of 
ancient ludian polity, Begun in the March issue of 1925, it 
is expected that it will be completed in June 19£0. Messrs, 
Jayaswal and l]anerji-Sa^tri have consulted every available 
record which throws any light on the subject, and will discuss 
them in a critical introduction. Both text and interpretatioo 
assume a definiteness otherwise impoesible. It is interesting 
to note in this connev tion that Bh.attx8vamin corroborales 
Dr. Jolly^s ascription of a hnowledge of mercury to Kantilya^e 
India, but hL thoory of a coiisequeht late jdate 
to be revised in view of Sir John Marshalls recent aanouiicement 
from Mahenjo-Daro-^'* They (i.e. the Indus valley Indians 
of the third Millennium B. C,} were familiar with the working 
of copper, gold, silver and lead, and probably of mercury also.^^ 
It is a pity that this valuable text and commentary survives 
only in the 8ih to the 36tb Adh^aym of the second Adtii&aram, 
or chapter, whereas there are fifteen of the latter. 

In the March issue Mr. Jayaewal records some new light 
on Hindu Political Bcienee L It is in the 

form of a conamentary, by an unknown author, (kted 1463 A.D, 
in the xeigu of Bultan Bablol Lodi, on Somadeva-SurPs 
Nitivakyamyfca ic. lOth century A.C,} . The manuseript 
from a Jaina library has been published in the Mmi\a 
Ghandra Digambam Jaina Series. The commentator gives 
the sources of his author with some extracts, About thirty 
of these sources are hitherto unknown authors of Indian Political 
Science. The study of polities seems to have developed p^ri 
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puisu with that of law from early days, land Digests of politics 
and of law succeeded the age of original theses in either 
subject at much about the same time, Mr. Jayaswal quotes 
a few significant passages, and cites some important authors 
mentioned in the commentary. 

In the same issue, Mr. Av S* Ayyar notices another 
interesting work on Indian Polity, called. GJi&hsmiyamr 
known only from nineteen stanzas in an anthology 
entitled the Suktiratnakara, which is still in manuscript in the 
Travancore Palace Library. The anthology dates from about 
the 12th to 'the 13th century. The is mentioned 

by Mallinatha (c. 14th century A. C.) The 19 stanzas have 
been printed and evidently formed part of a systematic treatise 
now lost. 

In sharp contrast to these persistent and widely-spread 
efiorts to ensure ordered government, Mr. Brajendrahath 
BanerjPs study of Begum Samru in the March issue gives, 
from sources entirely Indian, a dismal picture of the misrule 
prevailing in upper India towards the close of the 18th century. 
The name of the Begam’s husband, Walter Keinhardt, 
nicknamed Sombre or Samru, the base renegade of the 
inscription in the Patna cemetery, is familiar to us in connection 
with the atrocious massacres of the 5th or 6th and the llth 
October 1763, Mr. Banerji traces how Samru subsequently 
established the Principality of Sardhana, and how the Begum, who 
wanOnly 27 years old when he died in 1778, not only succeeded 
to the administration of his estate but assumed command of his 
armed forces and loyally supported Shah Alam^, the Moghul 
Emperor of Delhi against his enemies. The narrative stops 
short at a climax in 1788, though the Begum herself survived 
it and died 45 years afterwards in full possession of her estate 
and on good terms with the British Raj. Neyertheless, the 
grim story of the acts of the traitor Ghnlam Oadir and of his 
subsequent punishment by the Mahratta Maharaja Sihdhia of 
Gwalior serves as a reminder of the Off eote of anarchy and 
teaches its own lesson- 
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Dr. Sten Konow gives in the |MarcIi issue an interesting 
interpretation of the well-known Tibetan and 
Mongolian Buddhist formula Om Mani 
Padme Eum ", which is specially imjportant 
in view ^of the fact that Ife belongs to a common Indian 
mentality, particularly developed in ^aivism, and no new creation 
of Bnddhism. 

In the same issue Mr. G. Ramdas discusses the historical 
bearing ofisome of the aboriginal names in the Ramajana. He 
has applied local knowledge of the south in testing many of the 
accepted derivations of the iplace and proper 
Ethnography names in the Baniaya^a, and has shown the 
obvious inadequacy of such derivations. 
Incidentally he raises many interesting points about the 
topography of India south of the Vindhyas in the epic and 
classical ages. 

In the June issue Mr. H. B. Hannah discusses in bis paper. 
Recent Discoveries and the Sumerians" the present state of our 
knowledge regarding the Iktter, with special reference to their 
possible Indian oeigin, and considers that the e vide nco is 
inoonclnsive. Though the work of exeayation at Mahenjo'Daro 
and Harappa [has since then been carried further and has been 
fruitfnl in finds of iare importance it is still only in its init»^ 
stage. 

In his paper on AJanta, Mr. Manuk describes some of the 
oldest Indian paintings that have survived 
Fine Arts the vicissitudes of both time and vandalism. 
He draws insf metive parallels between 
Ajanta and Western Art, and 8Ug;;^ests that the reason why the 
work of the painter and sculptor was deft unfinished or has 
been deliberately mutilated at Ajanta is that Brahmanism 
reasserted itself over Buddhism, 

In the sam* issue, Dr. Banerji-Sastri Brings to light an 
alleged poem by Kalidasa in a Kashmiri 
Idterature manuscript in Mr. Manukas oolleetions. It is 
in Sanskrit, written in SSrada characters. He 
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digcusses the authenticity of the text, which ha considers to be 
a distorted and incomplete fragment of a longer poem. 

In the anthropological section Rai Bahadur S. C. Bay has 
d rawii attention to the close connection 
Anthropology between Totemism and Religion. An 
intimate relation between a group of kindred 
people and of a class of ahimais or natural or arti Real objects 
is shown to be an insti tution known to most primitive peoples, 
and Mr. Ray has verified this among the Blrhorsj and Oraons 
and Mundas of Chota Nagpur. According to these anthropolo- 
gical observations, totemism is? claimed as an aspect of 
‘‘ animism or early religion, 

Among miscellaneoiis oont ributioiis- may be mentioned one 
paper in the March issue on the “ Impression of Rive Fingers " 
and two in the June nhmber on ‘‘ The Cult of the Pillar- 
godling liaurSaba^^ and “ The Deities of Jalkar in the district 
of Monghyr “ by Mi*. Kalipada Mitra. Such painstaking 
collection of local legends is of miich value as affording 
sidelights on sociology and primitive cul tnre. In hie Dates of 
Sanchi lnacriptiohs ll^ai Bahadur Ramaprasad Cbanda di^ousses 
the question of the origih and classification .of the BrahEui 
alphabet* Every fresh version necessitates an evaluation of 
the hew data and a revaluation of the old, 
Epigrapny espeeiaUy ; in the field, of epigraphy, and the 
story of the script-gfpw'th of India from Asoka to the Ist 
bentury of our era is yet far from complete. 

Notable progress has been made during the year as regards 
the publication of the Bxichanan Journals and Reports. In the 
March issue Mr. J. P. W. Jhm^^ on the River Front 

of Patna at the beginning of the 18th century accompanies 
reproductions of two interesting plans, both dating from 1813, 
the year in whijh, Buchanan was in Patna. Though drawn on 
crude and unorthodox lines,' several of the houses still standing 
along the river brnk can be identified on these plans. 
Mr. James makes it clear that none of these are Dutch, as has 
been generally supposed. The olde.^t English building in Patna 
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itself is the Factory^ dating from about 1710, and in Bankipore, 
that now occupied by the Munsifs' Courts, which was built for 
the Commander-in-Chief in 1763-64. 

One of these plans is reproduced from a photograph of the 
original manuseript Plan of the City of Patna in the Library 
of the India Office, which accompanied Buchanan's Re£>ort. 
Though reduced to two-thirds ®f the original size it shows 
clearly enough all the notes in Urdu omitted from the much 
more reduced copy in Martin’s Eastern Imlia, which is rendered 
alraosb valueless by the omission. 

The major portion of Parts III and IV of our Journal for 
the current year, which have recently been published as a double 
number, coutains the Shahabad Journal, edited by Mr. C. E. A. 
W. Oldham. In broad outlines the arrangement of Mr. Oldham's 
edition resembles that of its predecessor, that is to say, he has 
contributed an infcroduotion and maps as well as a series of 
appendices and footnotes to the Journal itself ; but the latter 
are considerably more copious and are, as he hiinself says, deli^* 
berately intended for a wider circle of read.irs, who are not 
conversant with Bihar or its vernaculars. 

Daring the yeai' the Patna-Gaya Journal has been published 
as a separate volume by Government, other appendices and an 
index, for which I am also responsible, having been attached j 
and it is hoped that Mr. Oldham's edition of the Shahabad 
Journal will be similarly published shortly, together with the 
index which he has kindly supplied . 

The only Journal, therefore, which still remains un- 
published is that of Bhagalpnr, including Monghyr and the 
Santal Parganas. The Journal itself is ready for the press 
but it still awaits an editor. Though I am perhaps in a special 
position to appreciate the nature of the work required, it must 
he evident to all who have examined and compared the two 
already published^ that in order to maintain the standard which 
has been set, the editor must not only he pereonally acquainted 
with most of the districts coneerhed, and have access to all 
nteessajy references, but also must have sufficient leisnie to 
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undertake the work, I trust that it will be possible to announce 
at next year’s meeting that final arrangements have been made 
with regard to this Journal, which is in several respects the 
most interesting of the series. 

As Sir H. McPherson stated last year, the Society is now 
in a position to commence the publication of a complete edition 
of Dr, Jlnchaaan’s Reports^ thanks to the generous donation 
by the Maharaja Bahadur of Hatwa. The Secretary of State 
in Council has recently granted us jermission to copy and 
publish all the portions omitted by Montgomery Martin, 
and in doing so has euggested that each volume should be 
•Provided with an index, and that possibly the Society migj^t 
also include reprOductionB of those drawings which vv^ere 
omitted by Montgomery Martin. These suggestions have 
already been considered by the Council, and will as far as 
possible be carried out. 

We have decided to publish the complete Reports relating 
to Bihar in their chronological order, commencing with the 
volume on Purnea, which Buchanan surveyed in 1809-10, and 
following this up with the reports on Bhagalpui^ tatna and 
Gaya, and Shahabad, in the order mentioned. It is not 
proposed to UDdertake the task of adding notes, as in , the 
corresponding series of Journals, and this we think is a task 
which may well be left to future contributors to onr Journal. 
Hence the work of the editor of each Report will be consider- 
ably lightened, and we hope that the publications can follow 
one another without undue delayi 

A complete copy of the extenBive omissions from the 
Purnea Report has been made for us at the India Office by 
Miss L. M. Anstey, and has already reached India. 1 have 
uMertaken to arrange and. see this volume -through Ibe 
press. As the copy of the corresponding omissions from the 
Bhagatpnr Reportj which I took in 1924, is almost complete 
Miss Anstey has now staited similar work on the Patoa-Gaya 
volume, and we c^tpect to receive this also during the current 
year. 
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The search for Sanshrlt raanusoripts star ted in Sir Edward 

„ . „ ^ ofait^s time and vigoroasly proseeuted 

Searcli for Sanskrit , • r» 

Manuscripts under Sir Hugh MePheraoo, is making 

satisfactory progress. The Mithila 
manuscripis have been arranged in eight volumes and the publica- 
tion of a descriptive catalogue edited by Messrs. Jayaswal aud 
Banerji-Sastri has been entrusted to the local Khadgpivilas 
Press of Banbipur. The expenses will be met from the generous 
donation of Rs. KbOOO by the Maharajadhirajja of Darbhanga, 
announced last year. The first volume with a eritieal introduction 
and an index will be completed within the next month. The 
search Fanclife is now carrying on his work at Bhagalpur. A similar 
arrangement for Oriya manuscripts is under ecntemplatinn. 

In eonclusion, I would like to refer to a paper on the 
Barabar Hills which I contributed to the Society’s Journal 
in December 1915. As this was lieing reprinted for the 
volume containing the Patna-Haya Journal^ I have taken the 
opportunity to add a supplementary note based on later infor- 
mation. In that paper I had identified the Baribar Hills 
with Gorathagiri, as mentioned in the Mahabharata, and it is 
now known from tbe papers ‘on the Hfitbigumpha. inBoription 
of Kbaravela which Messrs, R. D- Banerji and K, P. Jayaswal 
published in the Journal two years later^ that in the eighth 
year of his reign the army of Khamvela^ the Jaina Baja of 
KaliPga^ was at Gorathagiri. The inscription also states that 
in the twelfth year of his reign Kharavela reached Pataliputraj 
where he recovered the trophies which A#oka bad removed 
from Kalinga. Hence it is evident that for a brief period 
in the second century B.G. there must have beefi closaj if not 
exactly friendly, relations between Orissa and Bihar, 

I have suggested, in this supplementaiy not», that in tho 
Barabar Hills there still exists a memorial of this eonueotion, 
this being the well-known liomala Rishi cave. That is ti say, 
I believe this cave was begun under Kharavela's orders, and left 
unfinished, the fagade at least having been made by workmen 
from Kalinga. Dr. Baneiji-Sastri who had accoaipaaied me to 
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the locality in order to examine the evidence in favour of this 
suggestion, has just returned from a visit to the Khan dagiri 
hills near Bhubanefewarj where he has examined the Hathi- 
giimpha with its inscription, as well as the other caves in the 
immediate neighbourhood. He now supports the theory so 
strongly that I think it is one of sufficient interest to bring to 
the notice of the Society at this meeting. will 

explain the curious differences which have puzzle archseologists 
in the pa&t between t his cave and the other three Barabar 
eaves, which all bear Anoka's dedicatory inscriptionB. These are, 
in particular, the unfinished state of its interior, and the absenca 
of any dedicatory inscription, as well as the existence of the 
elaborately carved chaiiija porch, with which it alone lias been 
provided. 



III.— Notes on tlie Barafear Hills. 

By V. H. Jackson, M<A. (Oxon.), 

The following notes on tlie Lomaia Risbi cave, and on the 
dedicatory inscription of the Karna Chanpar cave, are supple- 
mentary to those contained in a paper which I contributed to 
the second number of the Journal in 191 5,^ and are based on 
information which was not then available. 

(A) The Lomasa Bishi Cave. 

In Part II of that paper I described two newly discovered 
inscriptions in Brahmi characters, which established an identifi- 
cation of the Barabar Hills with Gorachagiri, the hill mentioned 
in the Mahabharata, Sabha Parva, Ch. XX. The larger of 
these, which reads Gorathdgiro, is found on an isolated boulder 
over 100 yards N. W. of the ridge which contains three of the 
four Barabar caves ; but the other, which reads Goraclhagiri 
in characters which seem to be of somewhat later type, has been 
cut on the western face of the ridge itself, only six or seven 
yards away from the entrance of the Lomala IHshi cave. 

Two years after this identification of Gorathagiri was 
published, Mr. R. D. Banerjee detected the word Goraclhagiri 
in his impression of the Ilafhl-gampha inscription of Khara- 
vela (in the Khandagiri Hills near Bhubaneswar) at the end 
of the seventh line. It is now clear from the editions of this 
inscription published by himself ^ and by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal ^ 
that in the eighth year of Ilhara-vela's reign (about 165 b.c.) 
his army was at the Barabar Hills^ and four years afterwards 
at Pataliputra. The Hathi-gumpha itself and its inscription 
date from the following year. 

This new fact regarding the relations between Bihar and 
Orissa in the second century b.c., together with the similarity 

^ J.B.O.R.S,, VoL I, Part II, December 1915, pp. 159 — 172. 

» J.B.O.R.S., VoL III, Part IV, December 1917, pp. 4S6— 507. 

* Jhid, pp. 425—485. 
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of the second of the two inscriptions described in my paper 
to Mr, Banerjee’s discovery, and its close proximity to the 
entrance of that curiously anomalous cave called the Loma^a 
Bishi, render it q^Tiite probable, in my opinion, not only that 
much of the remains of buildings, fortifications, etc., still 
traceable in the neighbourhood are those of Khara-vela's army 
of occupation, but also that the excavation of the Loma^a 
Bishi cave itself was commenced under his orders, and left 
unfinished because for some reason or other which is not yet 
known his occupation of Gorathagiri was suddenly abandoned. 
This cave, which was evidently intended to resemble its 
immediate neighbour, the Sudama cave, in every respect 
internally, is the only one of the seven Barabar or Nagarjuni 
caves, which is unfinished or which bears no dedicatory inscrip* 
tiou. The polish of its walls, in the places where these are 
polished at all, is distinctly less perfect. On the other hand, it 
is the only one of these caves which posBesses a well -finished 
and polished chaitya poroh, with a frieze of crocodiles and 
elephants. I believe that this is the only example in Northern 
India of the horse -shoe-gabled type of porch, which is not 
uncommon in the caves found in Southern and Western India. 
There are examples in the Orissa caves, e.g. the Bani-gumpha j 
and the striking resemblance of the Loma^a Bishi entrance to 
that of the Guntupalle cave-temple in the Kistna district, and 
to the fagade of a modera Toda dwelling, has been noticed by 
Longhurst in the Madras Archaeological Keport for 1916-17, 
page 31. 

(B) The Karm CJiauyar Bedieatory Inscription. 

In the third section of the previous paper, I discussed the 
conditions most favourable for detecting or deciphering indistinct 
inscriptions, with special reference to the inscription of A^oka 
by the side of the entrance to the Karna Chaupar cave, which 
is so much defaced that no two authorities agree regarding its 
proper interpretation. 

following op the suggestiuus then made, on the 30th 
December 19zl I examined this inseriplion after dark, using 
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a syrioge to dronoli the rock with water and also employing 
a new idea, namely, a petrol lantern to throw a bright light at 
different angles upon the inscription. Under these conditions 
the improvement in visibility was remarkable, and it became 
evident that the inscription had been cut on a fiat and polished 
surface, though this is now much weather-worn j that in certain 
places damage to the surface was perhaps accidental, but that 
in one place at least it was undoubtedly intentional. 

Each of the first four lines originally contained ten letters. 
In the third line the first letter has been badly damaged and 
is now undecipherable, and the second is not much better. In 
the fourth line all the letters after the fourth, hla, have been 
intentionally and completely obliterated, and the chiselling 
extends upwards, probably accidentally, to include the sixth 
letter of the third line, and downwards into a pcjction of the 
polished surface on which no inscription has ever existed. 

The remaining letters agree generally with Cunningham's 
transcript, except the last two letters of the second line, which 
are certainly not wta ; the fourth letter of this line, tha,i has 
a central dot just as in the Gorathagiro inscription, and the 
eighth letter of the third line is undoubtedly yam instead of 
The first letter of the fifth line, which is followed by a gvaitika 
and a sign resembling an upright dagger, w:hich may be 
a frisula, though like ni is really «a. The fish mentioned by 
Caddy is below these symbols and is quite distinct. It posses- 
ses a well-marked dorsal fin and app^red to be headless, but 
closer examination in Eebruary 19*26 has shown that the stone 
surface within the outline of the head, which can be traced, has 
either chipped off or crumbled away. 

I found no signs definitely confirming Kittoe^’s idea that 
a sentence had been out over the doorway of this cave, hut the 
rook in this region is much more weather-wom and parts may 
have |roken away. Polish acts as a preservative. 

In the accompanying plate each of the first four lines, as 
recorded successively hy Kifctoe, Cunningham, Fleet and myself, 
have been photographed and set down in their proper sequence- 
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Owing to the definite statements of Canningham, it has hitherto 
been accepted that the fourth to ninth characters of the fourth 
line give the name of the hill, either as hTialati or hJialanii 
pavata, thus resembling Khalatikapavatasi which is quite clear 
in the third line of the Vi^vamitra cave inscription j and that 
the last letter of this line was M, in order to complete the word 
Mna- If this assumption be correct, the re-examination shows 
that two facts are clear. Pirst, that the name of the hill 
in this inscription began with hha, and that nothing else 
can possibly be deciphered now. Second, that this inscription 
differs from those of the other five in the Barabar and Nagar- 
juni HiUs in that it omits the name of the sect to which the 
cave was dedicated j unless indeed the combination of a svastiJca 
followed by a dagger (or inverted triMla ?) can he regarded as 
a symbol of the sect of the A^ivikas, who are definitely named 
in the other inscriptions. 

There are several considerations, however, which justify the 
suggestion that Cunningham was so far misled by the clearness 
of the fourth letter kha as to imagine the rest of the line. While 
there can be hardly any doubt that the last letter was the first 
of the final word dinaf there is a missing locative, as Senart 
pointed out, in khalati pmaia which cannot be supplied 
from the other five obliterated characters in this line. It will be 
seen from the plate that Kittoe, who set down exactly what he 
saw, could make nothing out of these letters. There is no reason 
to suppose that the general state of the inscription has materially 
deteriorated since Kittoe^’s time. His version of the second 
letter in the third line, at any rate, agrees almost exactly with 
mine. 

We know that the word Aj^vihehi, which contains five 
letters, occurs in each of the other five Barabar and Nagarjuni 
dedicatoTy inscriptions, and that it has been intentionally defaced 
in four of them. Is it not probable that the same word 
Ajivikehi occurred in the fourth line of the Karna ^haupar 
insoription, which has clearly been deliberately obliterated, and 
that this inscription ended with the words kuhha Supijfek^a 
Ajivikeki dim f 



IV t — The Ajivihas. 


By Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, M.A., Ph.D. (Oxon.) 


In the 6th century B.C., India was passing through a period 
of religions enthusiasms. The TJpani|adio Brahmanas were 
laying down rules of life in the Dharmasutras.i Vardhamana 
and Gautama were preaching their respective view-points of 
salvation in Jainism and Buddhism. It was at this epoch, 
GosSla^ founded his sect of AjlviJcas, noted for their dislike of 
austerities bordering on fanaticism. By the 2nd century B.C., 
the first three had coalesced into Hinduism*— -each also cotinting 
a separate following, Buddhism specially in Bengal and Bihar * 
and Jainism in Orissa.® But the Ajivikas, as a sect, practically 
disappear from history. An enquiry into their doctrinea and 
practices as well as their relation to rival creeds may throw some 
light on their ultimate fate. 

Vardhamana, Gautama and Gosalawere one and all against 
the Brahmanas.® They used the language of and drew disciples 


Brahmanisin. 


mostly from the mass. The Brahmana 
looked on and ignored them. In the 


Maurya days {4th — Srd century B.O.) he lacked political 
prestige. At their close, (2nd century B.O.) Patanjali on 
Pauini II, 4*66 quietly sums up with an ironical refermice to 
Bevankiiipiyay Brahmanism, absorbs the lessons of five 


i Jolly, .SecS^ StWs ,* L, 50?f. 

• Abhayadeva on the Kalpasutra, Id. Benares, pp. 12i3b, 1214ia. Glasenapp, 
JDer Jainigmutx 1925, pp. 29, 36, 69j 1918, p. 409. 

• Glaaenapp, Der Sinduismu*, pp. 23-39. 

• 1919, pp. 175 ) 19. 

• Antiquities ofOtitsa, VoL II. Plate XXIV. 

• HaW, Aivaghosa’a Preface, p. VII. 

» c/. Paniiu,VI.3-2L 
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centuries of territorial expausion and moral conflicts. Hinduism 
ushers in a new era^ and closes the chanter to begin another. 
The Ajivikas in turn settled down as Vaisnava ascetics in 
popular estimation (Kern. I. A. ; Biihler I, 20^363). 


But the internecine struggle between Vardhamana, Gautama 
and Gosala was bitter and abiding. Gautama and Buddhism 
followed a different path. It was a united camp for the uplift 
of the masses against the Brahmanas and a new ideal of salvation. 
It aocorded real, if not friendly, acceptance to every opposed 


Bnddliism. 


sect or creed, chiefly Brahmanism, Jainism 
and Ajlvikas.*^ It naturally reflects current 


conception. It is interesting to note that to a Buddhist there 


is not much to choose between a Brahma:p.a, J aina or Ajivika- 


all '' followers of the wrong way^^ 

( 1 )^ AjlviMnam mchchiliataiio, 

Apnho aH^ataro:, I. 493’17. The Pali Jataka. 
m fa^amato ajivo ... The Puggala-pafinatti. 

(3) MichcMajlvo ... The Safiyutta Nibaya.^ 

(4) Jjimha~sava&o ... The Ahguttara Nikaya.® 

(5) Ijivahanait esa anuoeHiri &o.,J ambukajivaka-vatthu : 

The commentary on the Dhammapada.® 

(6) Adraksit Upaho Ajivako GhagiamutaTn, durato^ etc. 


In most cases the Buddhist texts use the form ajivaka. It 


is equivalent to the commoner Sanskrit form ajlvika. The 
latter form is also found in MSS. G and C*, cited by Norman® 
in his edition of the commentary on the Dhammapada 

D.H.P.V.IL 


' BnHer, A, S.W. 1,, IV. 109. 

* S^manna'phalatuttain. 

• Puffgala-jpannatti, IV. 

* SaAgufta Nilaga, Ed-Iiy Mra. Eliya Davids, Vol. V, 1904, pp. 14, 76. 

* Ahguttara NiJcaga, Ed. By Morris, 1S85, pt. Ill 72, III, li7-2*5 ; and Ed. 
BylRbyi Davids, 1910, VoL VI., p, 16. 

• Nomkan, DJlassHwpaJa Commmeutarg D.H.P. 1911, T, 309 j II, 65-6, 
t Senart, I/t Ma'havaMu, Vol. Ill, 535. 

• Nprm&D, op. eti, II, p. 66, 66, 
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Ifc is obvious from the above that while Brahamanism ignored 
the Ajivika, Buddhism accepted him as a faofc neither l)etteT 
nor worse than a Brahmana or a Jaina. He has no canss for 
special resentment against either an Ajivika or a Jaina. The 
Jiuddhist miers Asoka and Ba^aratha bestow eave dwellings 
on the Ajivikas ^ at Baribar and Nagarjani Hills in the same 
spirit as they build siu^as for the Buddhists* or order alms 
to the Brahmanas® elsewhere. The later resentment of the 
Buddhist centered against not the Jain or the Ajivika but 
the Brahmana.* 

Bui the relation is diff erent between Vardhamana and Hosala. 
The latter’s antecedents^ are noteworthy. Son of a profeseional 
mendicant Mafikhali and his wife BhaddS, he saw the light of 
day in the cowshed of the weathy Brahmana Gobahula at 
Savatthi. Early in life he met Mahavira at Nalanda. At the 
sight of respects paid to Mahavira by the rich/ viz. Vijaya. 
Amanda and Sudamsana he foresaw his own vocation. He 
approached Mahavira to be accepted as a disciple. Mahavira 
declined. Gosala gave away his clothes, vessels, shoes and 
pictures to a Br&hmana, shaved off his hair and heard a nd 
got in. He practised asceticism with Mahavira for six years, 
but never really relished it. Outside Elummagama sat the 
ascetic Vesijay ana with upraised arms and upturned face in 
the glare of the sun, while his body was swarming with lice. ** 

Gosala goes out of his way to inquire whe- 

Jainism. ^ ^ qJ jjee^ qq^g 

holy men of the Niggantha order were never 
particularly squeamish about mundane affairs. Their tethers 
sat quite naked, with dishevelled hair, in the midst of the 

1 BarSbar Hill Cave luBcriptions. Hultiicli, Oil, 192B, pp. xxviii. 

* A.Soka Bock Edict xii. 

* Pillar Edict, vii. ; Bhya Davidg, S.S.M,, xi-lOB, n«I, 

* Haberj op. cif. 

«ay» xv, addefa j. 
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most disgusting uncleanness, under a shed prepared for them. 

It is a Buddhist appreciation. But the Jaina account itself 
leaves no doubt : the mendicants, because they never bathe, 
are covered with uncleanliness ; they smell after it, they smell 
badly, they are disagreeable, they are loathsome.'’^* And these 
were the earliest adherents of Mahavira.® At any rate Gbsala 
pretended that he had enough of them. The apparent reason 
for separation was harmless* viz. Gosala^s theory that not only 
plants but all living beings were capable of re-animation,® Gosala 
now gave out that he had acquired magical powers, become 
a Jina and found his sect of ijivikas — ^long before his master 
Mahavira^s Jiuahood. He started preaching at a Savatthi shop 
of a lay disoiple Halabala by name. He attracted a number of 
ascetics and established his theory of the eight Mahanimittas. 
Mahavira strongly disapproved of these doings. In the mutual 
recrimination that followed Mahavira^s chances of founding an 
all-India religious movement were seriously jeopardized, while 
the Ijivikas and their chief drew upon themselves the inveterate 
hatred of every right thinking Jaina.® 

This note proposes to trace not the philosophical precepts 
but the mutual relation of the warring 
the Jains. parties. Goiala olassines humanity into six 
classes — himself at the top ; Bhikkhus (Bud- 
dhist), Niggaufchas (Jains) and Ijiviyas (Gosalins), the good 
who appreciate Gosala j and the bad who go against him.’ 
It is clear that the Buddhists, Jains and Ajivikas formed 
the largest and most important groups of ascetics.® But 
Gosala and his sect are sharply distinguished from the 

^ Bigandet, it/e or XeyentZ Vol. I., pp. 257*9. 

’ Jacobi, Acharahga Sutra,, II. 2. 2, § L 

® Hardy, Manual of pp. 226-34, 

• Hoemle, JTatagadatSo, Faaic. III. 1887, A.ppendii, pp. 3-4. 

» Ihid. 

• Lenmann, Ovavaiga Suita, SS §§—116. 

» gumannajthalor— Suita— Vatinand iu SumauQala—VildtiM Baddhagbosa's 
CommeiitaTy on the JKgta Nileaga IL 20. 

• Bochhill, Life of tie Buddha, Tibetan Dnlva, page 104. 
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Jainaa by fcbeir repudiation o£ the doctrine that setting 
aside a mahamUa (Great Being), the rest of humanity can 
acquire arJiatsiip and salyation through acts done by others, i.e. 
vicarious merit through the instructions and exhortation s of 
others. “By this denial/' exclaims a true Jaina, “that fool 
i.e. Gosala, has given a bio v to the authority of a Jina."^ 
An added element of bitterness lay iu the fact that this 
subversive propaganda was carried on by the disciple only after 
six years of ausferities while the master continued his for full 
twelve years.* Thus this unclothed anchorite, who had 
abandoned his cloth to save his shin® marshalled his Ajivita 
monks while the Master of the faithful was still seeking 
enlightenment.^ 

The Jainasutras® record the Jaina triumph. They took up 
the challenge.® “ Now a monk who knows (the truth about) 
Mok§a should answer them, i.e. revilers who are for off from 
perfection ” (the Ajivihas) Mahavira told Gosala that he acted 
like a thief who hard-pressed by villagers sought different 
disguise in out-of-the-way places fondly imagining that he 
would escape detection. ® A contemplation of the placid 
Jinakalpas, Arhats and Tirthankaras in painting * and 
sculpture^® would hardly suggest such warmth of feeling, 
and much less of language. But the Jainas could be annoyed 
— “ I will hold him said Upali an adherent of Mahavira with 

•• Sin»annapicda~—8utla — op. cit. 

■ Hoernle, JEI.M.E,, Vol. I. page 259. 

® Puranas ; also c£. Hardy, Manual of Baadii*m, pnge SOI. 

* Mrs, S. Stevenson, Tie Eeart of Jainism, page 63. 

* Jacoti, Unet/elopcedia of Beligion and Miiet, YoL YU pages ^2ff. 

» 3JB.E., XLY, 267, no. 1. 

1 Sllafika. Sutra'kftdnga, Bk. I. sec. 3, ch. 3. 

® Biagataii, op, eif. page 1245a, 

* Coomarsvamy, Cai. Ind. Oolite. Botton Muttum, 1924, pagei Plates 
1— XXXIX. 

w CJotn, Indtteie ZaatiTe, Plates 77—83. 

u Hardy, op, eii. page 276. 
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reference fco Buddkaj “as a man. who seizes a sheep by its long 
hair, and it kicks and struggles but cannot get away, or as a 
toddy-drawer who tabes the reticulated substance he uses to 
strain his liquor, knocking it on the gromid that it may be free 
from dirt, eto/^ ^ The human touch gains in poignancy in 
Gosala easily outdoing his much-wronged teacher in the use 
of abusive language. ^ Even the mild Savvauubhui, one of 
Mahavira^s disciples, is moved to protest against such shameless 
ingratitude towards his former Master. ® Mahavira predicted 
dire consequences to the traitor — from “ bilious fever to “an 
interminable series of existences He exhorted all his 
followers never to hold any intercourse with the heretical Gosala 
and the Ajivikas.® 

From the 6th to the 3rd century B.C., Buddhism under 
a common leader spread all over India and beyond. Divided 
counsel crippled Jainism at the start. But the Jains have had the 
satisfaction of knowing that the once powerful Ajivikas survive 
only as a memory.® 

This Jain-Ajivica hostility one would expect to see 
corroborated in the domain of archaology. The following 
instance deserves special notice. The present Barahar Hill, 
15 miles north of Gaya, was ; known in the 3rd-Snd century 
B.C. — Oevanampiya (A^oka)— Da^aratha Maurya epoch as 
the Khalatika Hill.’’ In the 6th-7th century A.G. under 
Maukhari Anantavarman® it was called the Pravara hill. At 

ij5«. 

* Hosrnla, Umsagadatao, Por. III. Appendix, page 6. 

• Ihii, page 6. 

^ Bhagaviti, op c*#. page 1250a. 

* Eockbill, op, cU, Appendix I, pages S53-B. 

» Bama, jr. D. L., II. 1-80. 

^ Hnlfcagcli, C.I, I. op, e*#., p. 181. 

• I'leefc, Qufta InioripUons, nos. 48*50. SipitL, E. H. I., 1914, page 312, 
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some stage between the two it bore tiie name of Goratha Gin 
as proved by two inscriptions digoover^ 
Ins- |jy Jaekson^ in 1913 and one 

cnption. reading gofatlagiri the other goradha- 

girait^ R. D. Banerji held that the script of tie latter was 
southern Brahmi. The re-reading* of the Hathigumpha 
inscription of £haravela, king of Ealinga at Udayagiri in 
Orissa, dated in the 2nd century B. C,, brought to light the 
name in the same form and script, viz. goradhagiri, 1. 7. 
“ In the eighth year, he (Khara-vela) having got stormed the 
Goiathagiri (fortress) of great enclosure (lit. wall barrier) 
by a great army 

Of the seven eaves, two in the Barabar Hill and three in 
the Nagarjuni Hill mention the grant of those caves to '' the 
Ajivikas'’^ {fijlviheU ) . In three cases the word ajimkehi has been 
deliberately chiselled off, every other letter entirely untouched. 
Who could have done it ? It must have been done by people 
who could read the script and who had some special cause of 
complaint against the Ajivikas. Three hypotheses present 
themselves. It was done either (a) by a Hindu, {b) a Buddhist 
or (c) a Jaina. («) According to Hultzseh,'* it might have 
been done under Maukbari Anantavarman who dedicated one 
Barabar cave to Krsna and two Nagaigum ones to Siva 
and Parvati.® Hultzseh^s view is untenable : {i) he assumes 
without assigning any reason that Anantavarman in the 
6th-7th century A.C. was familiar with A^oka Briihmi 


of the 3rd [century B.C. («) a Hindu had no spi^ial 
grievance against an Ajivika, who was popularly regarded 
as a follower of Vi§au or Krsna (Kem)®, one of the Hindu 

1 Jackson, J. JB. O. M. 8., 1916, pp. 159-172. 

» J. B. O. B. 8., 1918, pt. IV. pp. 364-404. 

»IWi.p.378. 

• SvU%$e%, 0. 1. op, cit. p. xxriii. 

• Oupta Iiueripticm*, nos. 48-60. 

• Kcm, I,A.i 20, pp. 36X 5. 
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Pantheon {(m) if anybody/ it is certainly the name d^vana'k^iya 
A^oka which might be supposed to invite comment from 
a Hindu ^ but this is left altogether unmolested, {b) That 
a Buddhist would think of damaging a work of their pious 
king would seem on the face of it improbable. It would be 
an act of sacrilege even if there existed a particular animus, it 
is unlikely in its absence, (c) The only alternative left is 
a Jain. The Jain- Ajivika enmity makes it almost a certainty. 
The only point to determine is whether it is the act of a stray 
Jain or one who Can he localized in history. The Hathigumpha 
inscription supplies the answer. Kharavela a follower of Jina ^ 
was at Goradha Giri in the eighth year of his reign, i.e. Just after 
the A^oka-Dasaratha time. And as a pious Jaina, he attempt ed 
to wipe out old scores by obliterating the hated name of the 
impostor Gosala^s Ajivika followers. 

This epigraphio evidence of Kharavela'^s visit to Goradha 
Giri is borne out by the remarkable fagade of the Lomala ^fi 
cave.® Jackson has sought to solve the present puzzle * by 
drawiug attention to the details in the inlaid decoration 
of animals and its close proximity to the Goradhagirau 
inscription. In Jackson^s photograph (see plate) taken in J 925 
there are two crocodiles at either end— entirely missed by 
Pergusson.® The crocodile design is hardly ever found in the 
North, I*ike the Solitary inscription to its left, the unique 
Loznas'a Rsi with its characteristic crocodile and 

Cave Facade * 0l<Jphant looks like an importation from 
the South. Kharavela's inscription once more 
ofiers a test and a verification. It lies in the very centre of 
a large number of caves with almost idntical fagades.^ The 
details in decoration vary. Instead of elephants occur lotus or 


^ Patafijali OB Panini IT, 4-56. 

» J.S.O.S.S., 1918, pp. 386-6. 

* Sapgou, Oamb. Sisi. lad, Yol. I, plate XI, bo. 25. 

* PergBtaoB, Mitt, lad, and JSatt, Arciiteoture (Bargess and Spie rs) I 
ISOff. 

* Cats TempUi of I»c2ia,pp, 87ff. SBptk] Sitt, Tfi*o Arh in India (^ad 
Qeylon, p. 20. 
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Hons in the same combination. But even the poorest cave has 
the same structural fagade and the crocodiles at either lower end 
are almost always there. A. comparison of the two sites leaves 
hardlv a doubt that the Goradhagiri fagade and inscription are 
intimately connected with the Udayagiri (Kharavela) inscrip- 
tions and fagades both done by a Jaina who signed his creed in 
the mutilation of the letters '‘Aiivikehi^\ 

The above suggestion raises another interesting issue— 
a re-reading of the Barabar Hill Karna Chopar inscription. It 
was first lithographed and noticed by Kittoe in 16, 

pp. 40 Iff., then discussed by Burnonf in Zoius pp. 7 7 Off., 
edited by Senart in Zes In^riptions de Piyadasi 2, 20 Off, I.A. 
20, pp. 168ff., by Biihler in A.I,, 20, pp. 36 Iff., with Fleet's 
facsimile by Cunningham in the Corpus Inseriptionum Indiearum 
Vol. I, Plate XVI. From the Plate (see PI.) prepared by 
Jackson after a careful scrutiny on the spot, it would seem that 
the five broken letters were quite illegible when Kittoe took 
his impression. They begin to grow surprisingly clearer in 
Cunningham's successive versions. Ready imagination makes up 
for the •anresponsive rock. Once the suggestion is made that it 
stands for Khalatihapavatasi analogy of the other ins- 

cription, it is copied and carried on, e.g. W oolner’s A^oka Text 
and Glossary Pt. II., 1924, p. 82 and Hultzsch's Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Indicamm, Vol. I. Inscriptions of Aloka, 1925, p. 182. 
Hultzseh positively misleads by inserting ten dots before the 
last letter ^di’ in line 4 which make this line appear longer than 
the preceding three, whereas there is actually room for not more 
then five characters. Cunningham explained away one syllable* 
of Khalatikapamtasi which could not be squeeze in. Hultzseh* 
takes the full readi ng for granted and wr^tles wSh the mean- 
ing by me this pronoun may refer to an unnamed donor, or 
Kama Chopar with a clumsy change in the oonstrucstion, to 
Cave Inscrip- the king himself." But elumsiness clings to 
the mentality that forgets that three things 

' Rapson, Camb, B.itt . I«d. Vol. I. Plate XXVil. 

» Butler, I.A. 20, 36, ff. 

• Hnltasch, ojp. cit. p. 182. 
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are essentially important in every grant — ^viz, the donor, 
the donee and the object given (fl). In the first inscription 
“ Piyadasi ‘" is the donor, “ Ajivikehi'^ are the donee and “Nigoha 
cave'’ the object of gift. (5) In the second '' Piyadasi " is the 
donor, “Ajivikehi'' the donee and “a, cave in the Khalatika hill", 
the object ; as the cave has no special appellation like “Nigoha" 
or later in the third inscription ‘^Sapiye"it is necessary to 
describe it thus, (c) In the third Piyadasi " is the donor, 
Snpiye cave" is the object of gift. But where is the donee ? 
Moreover it is not at all necessary even by analogy to insert 
Khalatikapavatasi as the cave has a name like the first one and 
dv.es not require further specialization. On the other hand, the 
name of the donee must come, both by analogy and to 
complete the sense. Jackson Bupplies/‘Ajivikebi" while the fact 
that the letters have become illegible through deliberate chipping 
off is another argument in support of analogy bestowing all the 
six inscribed oaves “ to the Ajivikas." 



V.— The Meaning of the Words Buru and 
Bottga in Santali. 

By Rev. F. O. Bodding. 

lu the late Dr. A. Campbell’s Santali-English dicbioBary, up 
to this time the only Santali dictionary published, buru is found 
separately mentioned three times, not counting a number of words 
having buru as a defining prefix. 

The meaning given of the first bam is mountain ’’ } the next 
buru is stated to be a, spirit, an object of worship, Cf. bon^a 
the last burn is given as meaning a religious festival and fair 
of the semi-Hinduized Bhuiyas ”, 

The last-mentioned meaning I shall not say anything about; 
it is a very local use of the word, confined to certain parts of 
Bihar and not known to the ordinary Santal living away firom 
the region alluded to. This bmu does not belong to the language 
as a whole and will have to be explained as being a special 
application of the word, owing to the locality. 

What I here wish to say a few words about, is the original 
meaning of buru, and incidentally the origin of the word bonga. 
As I think Dr. Campbell’s words are to he understood and 
as they have undoubtedly been understood by an authority like 
B ai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Ray (in his work on the 
and now quite lately in his paper Toternism and. Religion,^ 
published in the June 1925 number of the Journal of the Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society), the origi nal meaning of buru 
should he "a spirit”. In his dictionary Dr. Campbell says: 
'^The primary meaning of buru is the same as that of hohga 

^ This last-mentioned article was tlie immediate cans© of my writing tMaartkl©. 
I also should like to say that I am very; far from in any way wishing to critidze 
the late Dr. Gamphell ; we were friends, and like all his friends I estimated him 
highly and held him dear. 
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fq.v,). The two words are often joined together, as bon^a hum, 
bonffaheing a gloss on bmu. The modern word bm^a has so 
entirely superseded the more ancient bum, that the present 
generation of Santals are ignorant of its real signification.^^ 

I once, many years ago, asked my old friend how he made 
this out ; BO far as I can remember he had nothing more to say 
than what is found in his dictionary. I am convinced that he 
was mistaken, both as to the original meaning of bum and also 
as to a recent introduction of the word bouffa, and I shall in the 
following try to show why I think so. 

I agree with Dr. Campbell that there does not seem to be any 
reason why we should suppose that we have to do with two 
separate words bum. If this were the case, we should have to 
presuppose two different sources for two words, sounding exactly 
alike. This might naturally be quite possible j but there is nO 
such need here. 

We have in Santali one word, bum, which has got two so 
widely different meanings as ‘a spirit'’^ and “mountain". 
Supposing the word, as we do, to be one and the same, the 
question to decide is, which is the probable original meaning and 
how has the one meaning developed into the other. 

Before answering this question there are a few remarks of 
a more general nature to be made. 

As is well known, the names of persons may be used for 
material objects. A look at a trade price-list will give auy 
number of instances. A few of the names so used have become 
so common as to be incorporated in the dictionaries, words like 
a mackintosh, a brougham, a napoleon, and so on. We speak of 
a Rubens, a TIzian, etc., meaning not the man, but his work. 
The name of a person may, for some reason or other, be applied 
to a material object. As we are here to discuss “a spirit", it 
might be remembered that the word “spirit" in European 
languages has become the name of “strong distilled liquor", 
for obvious reasons. 

If the word bum in Santali originally meant “a spirit^'’, the 
second meaning of “mountain" would have to be the result of 
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a deyelopment analogous to what ha'^ just been mentioned. It 
seems difficult; and I cannot call to mind an j example of the 
Santals making nse of this kind of metaphor, and it is against 
the genius of the Santal language to use the name of a living 
being for anything inanimate. 

There is another class of metaphor found all over the world, 
in use in remote antiquity and at the present day ; the above 
mentioned mental process is reversed ; the name of a material 
object is used to signify living beings, an individual or an assembly 
of such, 

For some reason or other, e.g., to guard the sanctity and 
honour of a person, to avoid the necessity of bringing a person, 
even in speech only, forward or out, to have a tangible concrete 
reality, where perhaps no individuals are known, or no individual 
would be fully representative, where there "is a number of 
individuals, and so on,— the place or residence of any cne in power 
or authority, or of persons who work or do business there, is used 
instead of the person or persons in question. 

We need only call to mind names like Pharaoh (lit, great 
house), Mikado (lit augu-t door), the Sublime Porte, duai 
d^Orsay, Downing Street, Throgmorton Street, Scotland Yard, 
Rome, the House, Temple, Court, Grown, and so on, A large 
number of similar expressions might be brought forward from 
many languages. 

What especially interests us here is that we among the Santals 
also find many examples of a similar way of expressing oneself, 
of using words ordinarily denoting the inanimate for the ani nata 
We shall perhaps not find many metaphors exactly like the examples 
quoted above ; hut the tendency to make nse of |uch metaphors 
is there, A couple of examples will show what is found. Zq Ur^ 
lit. burnt forest, is a commonly used word for the hanf-council. 
The kintals set fire to the jangle at the commencement of the 
hot season; during this they have their yearly hunts where the 
whole country-side is supposed to come along (naturally only 
men) ; after having hunted during the day they sit during the 
night to adjudicate Santal matters; the Iq Hr is their tribal 
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High-court. KvXM dnxnp\ it. street sitting, is another word for 
a council, the most used Santal word for a village pauchayat or 
other council (they now also use other borrowed words). Oihar 
pin49i the smooth veranda, is used as a veiled name for a prison. 
If a person has been bitten by a snake, the general way of 
telling it is to say, that so and so has been hurt by a twig {haj,eo’)i 
here, however, the Passive voice is always employed, and the 
expression is likely due to a peculiarity of the Santals that shall 
presently be mentioned. 

It should, however, be noted, that the Santal language does 
not seem to have reached quite so far as to wholly substitute the 
one term for the other. They will, to mention one peculiarity, 
when making use of these expressions, generally employ the 
plural (about the indefinite, or also literally, many) to signify 
the subject. 

There is one peculiarity of the Santals that might be pointed 
out here ; it touches the matter discnssed. 

To a Santal the name of a person seems to he something more 
than it is to us, anyhow at the present time. One^s name is the 
property of the person concerned, in some way it is a part of 
himself and represents him. The mentioning of somebody’s namiB 
may call the person to one’s presence ; to use somebody’s proper 
name may be thought an insult or be resented as a liberty taken 
with him. To make use of the name of one’s superior in calling 
him would be considered a gross insult j to mention the name of 
a dangerous animal within its possible hearing might bring it 
forward in anger. This is the reason, why they use (a twig) 

for a snake, tuq. (a hairy kind of caterpillar) for a hear, 

fun^q (a kind of wild cat) for a tiger or leopard, and maJia mqi 
(big girl) for an elephant, when they are in a place where such 
animals might be met. 

Turning to the spirits we find a similar attitude. They may 
speak of and mention these spirits, often in most insulting 
language, BO long as a metaphor is used. If the supposed proper 
name is nsed, the situation is at once altered ; they are at once 
possessed by fear. The supposed proper name of the spuitg are 
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not used by tbe ordinary Sautals j -wben they have to address 
them at the time of iforship, they use a metaphor. The aJ^a 
may in some cases use a proper name, but even with him it is 
frequently the name of a place, the supposed residence of a bonffa 
that is used. If we examine the Santal names for their bohgae 
we will find that they generally are appellatives of some sort. 

The Santal gurut have told that the real name oiMarm bunt, 
their principal national hontfUf is -Z/tV(i, a word preserved iu their 
name for the rainbow {?*/(* ali\ the Lit?, how) , whether the old 
gufm are right in their statement or not. 

With- reference to this particular the Santal traditions 
have something to tell that has some bearing on the present 
argument. It is told that the following happened: After the Mood 
(the Santal traditions are uncertain whether humanity was 
destroyed by water or|by fire-rain , anyhow, only one righteous pair 
was saved , having at llhakur’s order gone into a cave on the Harata 
mountain) the descendants of this pair, i.e., all mankind eame to 
a place called leda (lit. turmeiio plain j is flat land 

along a river or a ridge) j here mankind were divided up 
into races. From this country the ancestors of Santals and 
related peo^iles wandered to a eountry called jQtfi^ where they , 
stayed for a long time. Ultimately for some not mentioned 
cause they were unable to stay on here and commenced to wander 
again. Whilst they were coming along through forests, they 
(I here give a literal translation of the traditions as taken, down 
hy tbe late Mr. Skrefsrud) * reached a big mountain ( marm burn). 
Wandering and wandering they became faint and exhausted 
trying to find a way across. As they could not find any th^ 
said ; The ionga of this mountain has surely blocked our way; 
come, let us make a vow, that he may let us pass. So they made 
hima vow, viz, “ 0 great mountain (KBoru* if thou wilt 

allow us to pass, we shall worship thee {hongawamale, i.e. we 
shall make lohga, sacrifice to thee), when we have found a 
country.” O mother! a short while’afterwards in the morning 
they all at once foupd a way to cross and saw the stm asin^ ixi, 
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the early morning j ouuerwise whilst they were f.rying to find 
a way across, the sun had been very late in rising. ' 

From this time on, they tell, the ancestors of the people 
commenced to worship Mcoran duru, as will have been seen, the 
unnamed spirit of the big mountain mentioned in the traditions. 
Up to this time the ancestors had worshipped only '• from 

then on they commenced to worship dongas. We shall not 
discuss this matter here, only mention that i the present-day 
Santals very frequently connect Marah hurv, with the highest 
hill or mountain known to them, thus especially with Pareshnath, 
the big mountain in the Hazaribagh district of Bihar. 

There is one more matter that I should mention in this 
connection. The Santals have a curious tradition concerning the 
bongos. Originally they tell, the bongos did not have their 
abode here on the earth j they were living with l^hg,hur ov Condo 
as the Supreme Being is often called by the Santals ; they were 
His servants, called go4^t (this is used by tbe Santals as the 
name of one of their village officials, the headman^s messenger or 
orderly), and Moran \bnru , the spirit now represented by this 
name, was their chiefs ito whom %hg,^ur gave all his orders and 
explained every wish of his. But Marah burn became 
discontented and rebelled, saying that they were doing all the 
work, and did not even get the name for doing it. One version 
is, that these spirits tried to take the power from The 

result was, that they were driven away from TJi<fhu,r^s presence 
and in hundred thousands came down here to tbe earth, where 
they settled down in villages, after the fashion of man, building 
villages on every hill tfiorv), and otherwise living in rivers. 
Springs, waterpools, tanks, trees, roots, rocks, etc., etc. ; and 
because T'hg.hir loves mankind, these spirits have as a revenge 
decided to seduce men to get them into their power. 

It is a curious stoiy ; it is unnecessary to point out that it 
has essential features in common with the story of the fall of the 
angels as told in the New Testament and in the Book of Enoch. 
A similar story is reported from the Hawaiian Islands (Dr, 
Hyde in Thrum^s Hawaiian Folk Tales) ; 
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The story mentioned confirms the common Santal belief 
that every mountain or hill (duru) has resident hoi>gat* That 
the above told traditional story gives the name of the leadings 
rebelling spiritlas MavahMuTU does not necessarily mean anything 
more than that the leader has been identified by later Santals as 
the same as their present-day principal national godling whom 
they call Mar an bnrtt. 

If we sum np what has been stated, it will amount to this : 
The Santals believe that hohgai are found everywhere in to them 
suitable places, and that every hill is a Siwy^-residenee. Whilst 
it is uncommon for the Santal to apply the name of living beings 
to material objects, it is quite in accordance with bis way of 
expressing himself to nse metaphors when speaking of spirits. 
If nothing else, fear will make him try to evade the direct 
mentioning of names. The veiled way of expre^ing oneself 
appeals to the Santal mind. 

I mnst confess I do not understand the mental pr«>c0ss 
required to be able to make a word onginally meaning a spirit 
mean mountain j and not only that, I cannot nndwfa-nd how 
a word signifying a spirit should become {the only general name 
for mountain, and be In constant nse in such a meaning, whilst 
the meaning of * a spirit ^ is very far from being the generally 
applied meaning. So is the state of this matter in Santali. 

This does not, however, take us further than to make it 
probable that the original meaning of burn is mountain. It 
explains how this word may he used, not about spirits in general 
(for spirit, as distinguished from a spirit, they have idle wordy is j 
they have also special names for special kinds or dasses of 
spirits) , hnt about mountain spirits. 

We shall then see bow bmu is used in Santali. 

As already said, we need not trouble with the local use of 
bu.ru for a certain Bhuya festival. 

Burn is the only word the Santal language has for mountain 
in general, especially also for large mountains. For smaller 
hiUs, hillocks and mounds they have several words, such as 
bgi^koc*, d^mgif to mention them according to the size of the 
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hills or hillocks. None of them could he used about mountains 
in general, a range of mountains or a large mountain. The 
Santals use duru dandam, lit. mountain handle, for the end of 
a mountain, a projecting lower range of the mountain; buru 
nala is the name for a'small valley; if it is large and broad, 
it may be called luru tala Qkt, mountains-between low-land. 

Like other people Santals distinguish animals, plants, trees, 
etc., by calling them 'mountain— so and so, * a tree, etc,, 
belonging to the mountains. It is always Jitru-something, 
never or any other name for hill, if the reference is not 

to something found on some particular hill, and then never as 
a general name. They have a Ivhru^JeQlUf a mountain-crow ; 
hum-pajJiar, a species of mountain-eagle ; buru eiti 5*n, 
a kind of snake ; buru raher^ a kind of leguminous cultivated 
plant, and so on. Figuratively they speak of buru aTah\ 
mountain vegetable, used about goat^s flesh, at certain marriage 
ceremonies. 

Buru is, as a verb, used in the meaning of growing up, hara 
5«ru means grow) is a common expression for growing 
into maturity. Guru bum is used in the meauing of topful (the 
meaning give by Dr. Campbell of brimfull, overflowing, about 
liquids, is not known in these parts) • in the same way condo 
boro and condo hum are used ; in these doublets buru or boro 
may simply be a jingle to curu a,n& condo ; but even if this 
should be so, why should buru he used, if it did not remind of, 
or convey the idea of what is high or topping ? 

As will have been seen, we are everywhere met with the 
meaning of mountain or something high or topping. 

We shall now examine the use of buru in the meauing of 
a spirit. 

Marah buru has already been mentioned ; it does not, so 
far as I am able to make out, mean^ a 'great spirit', * but the 
great mountain and metaphorically, ' the spirit of, or who has 
his residence on, the great mountain Significantly enough 
the expression maran buru lit. the great mountain spirit, 

iB ftlso used, showing that does not literally mean 
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mountain. Any great mountain may be the supposed residence, 
as is actually shown by the Santals attaching the spirit in 
question to the. largest mountain known to them, 

Maran h»ru is figuratively also used about the eldest son in 
the family j the idea underlying is not, that the son is a great 
spirit, but that ho is the greatest one among the children, 
topping above the others. 

The word hum in the meaning of * a spirit ■’ is, with possibly 
one or two exceptions, so far as I know, used only in combina- 
tion with and always as the second word, and seems to 

stand, not for one spirit, but for a certain class in general. 
They say Imgako iuruko or honga huruhoy spirits mid mountain- 
spirits j but . they never speak of one huru in the meaning of 
one spirit. One never hears an expression, that e.g. one hum 
has sliown himself ; about one hong a it may he said. It is 
significant enough, they often mention some hum ionga or 
other, always in the literal meaning of a mountain spirit. 

Figuratively honga may be used about the lady of the house, 
the wife, or about the bride ; hum is not so used. They speak 
of orak’ honga ; this ordinarily meaus the house or family 
godling, but is frequently used about the wife, the house- 
spirit. In the same way honga (d^um is the name of 

a large fiat basket sitting in which the bride is lifted shoulder- 
high when she is to go through the binding part of the 
marriage ceremony, viz. to get the aindur painted on her forehead 
by the bridegroom) • this is lit. * the basket spirit namely the 
bride. I have never heard buru used in stead of honga in these 
expressions, and the Santals deny that hum is so used. I have 
heard one single Santal say that he thinks he may have heard 
ofaJc hum j ha was not sure and added that in any case it was 
very seldom. 

The only possible.exceptions, to which reference was made 
above, are the following ; In a certain iinhif a stereotype 
address made by the headman of the bride^s village to the bride- 
groom's party towards the end of the marriage ceremonies, the 
following passage occurs ; 8HL hokga hum mSfe mri hdpramko 
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durup’haie nkriak m^kriah’bo joraoketa, i.e., the Daj-spirit, 
hill the five, the ancestors sitting down, we (inol. plural) have 
joined together the chain (or what is chained), that is to say, 
they have married the couple under the authority and sanction 
of the Day-gpirit (the sun representing the Sopreme Being), 
the national godlings and according to the rules made: by the 
ancestors. The may here possibly refer to a certain 

godling (or godlings) called tufui&Of the Five, the 

Six j more likely the expression is a reference to the whole of 
the national godlings, as represented by the five principal ones, 
in analogy with more hur, the five persons, used about the 
community, specially also the representatives of the village 
community, in council assembled. Flere hwu is used about 
the bonffas, but taking all into consideration, especially also, that 
the principal is called Maran burn, it seems reasonable 

to suppose that buru also here is really a mountain spirit or 
mountain spirits. 

The other possible exception is found in the name of a 
Santa! subsept, the bum beret^ M^rndi ao CdMed. The name is 
connected with the way in which this particular subsept perform 
their sim festival, a particular kind of sacrifice to the sun 
( originally perhaps to the Supreme Being , very seldem per- 
formed j but the ancestors have enjoined on the Santals to 
perform these sacrifices every fifth year, anyhow once in one’s 
lifetime). This particular Awrw beref jom sim is interesting, as it 
apparently has some traits in common with the human sacrifices 
of the Khonds, only that here no human being Is sacrificed 
but a white cock who is torn to pieces j those who succeed 
in getting a piece convey this home in a hurry j it is believed 
to give good crops. I have asked Santals about the meaning 
of this ; they all gay it iV-a metaphor ; the Ib not a 
mountain and not a spirit, for how can you raise these on end 
[beref] ? It is simply meant for a pole fixed in the ground at 
the above-mentioned festival. It is not possible to say any- 
thing with certainty about this 5 ; the Santals themselvei 
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deny, and have no feelingj that it refers to a spirit j the idea of 
something high seems to be there. 

If we now esaraine tte use of the word tonga, we shall jSnd 
that this word is practically always found in the meaning of 
a spirit. When it is metaphorically used^ as mentioned above, 
the reftrence is always to somebody, so t> say, playing the 
part of a spirit. Incidentally it might be mentioned, that the 
expression hg,hu jiu, lit. the bride (or daughter'in-Iaw) spirit, 
is also used (cf, above dgvra bonga). There is nothing that 
intrinsically refers to anytiiing else than the spirits 

All the spirits worshipped by the ^antals (also by their ojhas) 
are called honga : if a name is used, bonga may be added as 
a generic term, and often is added. The only spirit to which 
the Santal gurus will not readily apply the name of bonga 
is the Snpreme Being, by the old gurus called Thakur Jiii, the 
Thglur Spirit. He may sometimes be called bongakoren honga^ 
the bonga of the bohgas* When IJe, as is common now-a-days 
in spite of the protests of the old gurus, is confounded 
with the sun or day- spirit, he is also called Vando bonga 

is common, iu the meaning of sun-spirit or moon-spirit, both 
snn and moon and their children the stars being believed to be 
living beings. Being constantly used about the moon, bonga 
is now, besides cando, used in the meaning of a moon-month, 
or even a calendar month, the time period shown by the moon- 
spirit. 

Bonga is further used in certain double words as an appel- 
lative, in all cases having reforeuce to the spirits. 

Bonga hatom is used to signify the father^s sister (because it 
is the father, or the men who are supposed to have anything 
to do with the hongas ; the men are the worshippers) ; bonga jig.t 
is one of the terms used for a paternal grandmother (bride^s 
fathers mother), the same idea underlying. Further ; bonga 
oral % a bonga house, a tempi (Hindu, Santals having on such), 
bonga betha, a supposed spirit-caused pain in the side, the 
name of a specific csomplaint. A number of plants and trees 
are called ^c>»ya-BOmething or other, because 4hey are believed. 
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or have been thought, to be used by Ichgaiy or in some way 
to be connected with these or their doings. There does not seem 
to be any great difficulty in explaining these side-meanings, and 
I do not think anyone has tried to find any other meaning of the 
word than what has here been stated. 

It might also be mentioned that now-a-days longa is beard 
used as a term of abuse in the meaning of a dunce. The 3t>%as 
are not so much thought of by the younger generation, if 
they have ever been anything else than objects of fear. 

The result of the examination of these two words is, that 
lohga is the common name for a spirit of the Santal spirit-world, 
and that Awri* really and originally means a mountain, but may 
in certain circumstances be used metaphorically for the same 
spirits, viz. the spirits supposed to have their residence on hills 
and mountains, those who are worshipped by the village priest 
[aio naele), as distinguished from those worshipped by the 
mthe^ the priest who officiates for the village in connec- 
tion with the iohgas supposed to live at the back of the houses 
{Jc»4Q>rn)i i. e., on the outskirts and the village boundaries. 

Before closing we shall say a few words about what may 
possibly be brought in to support what has been stated, from 
other languages, i*e. as regairis the two words themselves. 

We may look to the other Mug^a languages, to the modern 
Aryan languages of India (Santali has borrowed very exten- 
sively from the vocabulary of Hindi and in the last generations 
from Bengali), and to a numhor of languages found to the east 
and soutb-east of India, showing distant but undoubted relation- 
ship with the Mupda languages, 

First as to lo%ga. So far as I know> there is nothing 
known to the Santals about bonga being at any time substituted 
for fiitrt#. The Santals take it to be tbeir own word, specially 
applicable to tbe spirits they tbemselves worship. Now-a-days 
the word is used also about the spirits or godlings of other races, 
of wbom they have heard; it is used, because they have no 
other name suitable for such or similar beings. They may 
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now also be heard' speaking "of dehlionffas, Hindn ion 
as a general term j but they here generally use dei or diit, 
feeling that their own hoAga does not quite cover the Hindu, 
idea. Whatever its origin, ionga is felt by the Santals tc be 
their own word. 

The word may possibly have been borrowed ; if so, it must 
have happened very long ago. 

Bonga is used by other Munda peoples, thus by the Mimdas 
very much like by the Sautals, where the word has not been 
exobanged for some other. As a curiosity it may be mentioned, 
that the Kurkua (Kuris) according to Hislop’s note (from 185 6 J 
used JBo^ga as a nomen proprium for males* 

It does not seem possible to derive hohga from an Aryan 
word. Whether a Dravidian source could be found, I do uot 
know. I have once made a note (■which I am sorry I am at 
present unable to verify, because the book from which I took it 
has been lent out and not returned to me) that there is in Malto 
found a word horttga, meaning aa ignorant fool, longe, to rtin 
away, and bihge, the name of the god of thunder and lightning. 
The Khond name pen for a godling might also be mentioned. . 

Among the distantly related languages alluded to above, in 
Bahnar (accordingtoBourisbourej Dictionnaire Babnar-Francaig) 
is found a word bonga ( the o is pronounced like eu in French), 
meaning ‘fatalite, destin mauvaiB also a word hongai) meaning 
♦l^homme, le genre hiimain and a word imn, * vouer quelqne 
chose aux divinit6s ^ Also in Anamitio some words are foimd 
(according to Taberd, Dietionarium Anamitico-Ijatinum) p bong 
lai, nomen mentis sedis Sinarum immortalium {Id is the name 
of a plant believed to give immortality), iug bongj is altura 
volare, umbra (the tones are different). The wonis are 
quoted more as ouriosities than anything else. Dr, Sten 
Konow once suggestsd, that the Gipsy word for devil {beng) 
possibly is the same word as the Santa! bmga. 
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So far as hohga is concerned, the position seems to be as 
stated ; bohga is not an Aryan word ; a similar word may be 
found in some other languages (Dravidian and Austronesian), 
but connection is doubtful. It seems just as possible to take it 
to be a genuine Santal word. 

As regards a there does not seem to be any suggestion 
that the word should not be a genuine Mun da-language word. 
Its real meaning las been shown above. 

In Mundari, Ho and other Munda languages huru is used about 
mountain, and so far as 1 have been able to find out, not about 
a spirit, anyhow, not otherwise than in Santali. In Birhor the 
word is used about jungle ; the transition in meaning is not 
difficult. Even in Santali huru is often used about especially 
forest-covered hills; the ehange from forest-covered to forest is 
not farfetched. As an analogous example may be mentioned 
that Santals in Assam use 5t>, forest, about the praotioally 
impenetrable stretches of high grass, where no tree is to be 
found. 

In the aboriginal languages of the Malay Peninsula we 
find in Sabei gerlo, in Semang gerhu in the meaning of mountain, 
lo or hv, here apparently meaning high or great. In the 
Pangan dialects we find benom, benum and buhit in the meaning 
of mountain. With this may be compared Santali hunnm, also 
found in other Mun^a languages, signifying a white ants^ hill. 

In Santali itself one might further compare words like 
iuruc^ bumc* about a crop of pimples, bur bu4rue% about foam 
or water bubbles. The connection is, however, doubtful. Santali 
bQthc\ hill, hillock, might also be compared', and this again 
with Besisi and iujcau, also meaning a hill (probably 
a Malayan word). 

In some Andanianese dialects Aom'«-£?a, bitrin-daf burin and 
hurmn are found in the meaning of mountain j these words have 
possibly little connection with Santali. 

The Santali borrowed word bnr^nj cannot be used for 
oomparisoii j it is Arabic in its origin. 
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Taking all into consideration, what was said about ho%ga 
may with even more certainty be said about huru. It is, so far 
as can be seen, a genuine Mund^' word, not borrowed, but 
indigenous, and meaning a mountain. In Santali the word is 
in certain circumstances used about mountain spirits. This is, 
however, a metaphor, the residence of a supposed being, for the 
resident himself. 



VI«’«-Notes on Aryabhata. 

By Saradakaiita Ganguly. M. A- 

I. Aryabhata’s Buies for the Extraction of Square and 
Cube Roots- 

Aryabhata''s rules for the extraction of sq[uare and cube 
roots have given rise to oontroyersy. Rodet maintains* that 
they were meant to apply to a place-value notation, while 
Mr. G-. R. Kaye holds a diametrically opposite view. The rules 
in question are : — 

“ ¥|I 3 f 15^ I 

^3T ^ >1 

^3TT?r I 

Let us consider these rules in order. In refuting the con- 
tention of Rodet Mr. Kaye apparently misreads^ the words 
HW "f^cT as which is grammatically incorrect and 

gives^ the following translation ; — 

^‘ Always divide the part that is not square by twice the 
root of the square, after having subtracted from, this squared 
part the square of the root ; the quotient is the root to the 
next (erm.*^ 

This translation violates the roles of Sanskrit grammar and 
puts on the wovdsvarga w and avarga ^3? interpretations not 
warranted by them. In the original rule the word urtwfcf 
which has its ^ changed into ^ owing to conjunction 
is not in the accusative case as has been supposed by Mr. Kaye 
but in the ablative ease. Hence it cannot be the object to the 

^ Jomrnal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, July 1907 p. 493. 

» Ibid. 
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verb ^^3 (divide) . If it were soj wby should it be ia fcbe plural 
number and wbat would become of the word 1iT*f ? Thus the 
word ’SEl^irffT cannot mean “ the part that is not square it 
means “ from, an avarga (noisr-sq^uare) place/^ The wot^ varga 
has been used both in the sense of a square and also in the sense 
of a Varga (square) place. The words vafga and avarga have 
been used to mean places in a previous couplet^ where we have 
the statements ^ 

siw qif {varga consonants in vafga places ; 

avarga consonants in avarga places j vowels in eighteen places 
— nine in varga places and the same niue vowels in avarga 
places; nine in higher places also). Mr. Kaye is wrong also in 
reversing the order of operations given in the rule. 

The correct translation would be as follows : 

“ Always divide the part (obtained) from an avarga (place) 
by twice tbe square root (already obtained) ; " if the square (of 
the quotient) can be subtracted from ‘(the part given by the next 
lower) (place), the quotient is (the paartof) the root in 

the next plaee.^' 

That this is the meaning of the rule v?ill be clear when we 
consider the rule for the extraction of the cube root. The words 
supplied in the above translation are suggested by the relalive 
terms (square root) and nf (square). In Sanskrit, 

implioationB of this nature are by no means uncommon and are 
governed by the principles of giammar. Compare the principle 
of for this purpose. The rule is also an iUuaferation of 

a figure of speech, known as {yamaht) which, unlike the 

English pun, is often used in serious writing ; for, tke , word 
varga occurs in two different senses. 

Being a foreigner Bodet wj«( obliga to depend on a eomiiiiier 
tator of Lllavaii io understand A-iyabbafa. Mr. Kaye* consi- 
ders this to be the basis of Eodet^s oonelusions which are, ia 
Mr. Kaye’s opinion, wrong in this paxtieular ease. Mr. Kaye 
writes ; /* Brahmagupta does not give any rule for tbe extra(^iea 

1 iryablm0:ya, ClUiEfer I, Siota S. 

* July 3907, p. 404. 
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of square roots^ although he gives ideutically the same rule for 
cube roots as is given bj Aryabhata/’^ The object of this 
statement is evidently to suggest that the rule on which Rodet^s 
conclusions are based is a later interpolation. But no such 
suggestion can be made with regard to the rule for the extrac- 
tion of the cube root, which supplies a stronger argument iu 
support of Rodet^s contention. The rule states some operat^'ons, 
hut the object is not mentioned. So it has to be borrowed from 
the preceding rule. The following is, therefore, the prose 
rendering of the rule : 

[jttjt] 

(’5r*v^) (?p 0 ^remTsr l^^stict] (?«rt«rTq) 

'WST: ^ ^*rT?T 

^fa) [ W I 

Here words in brackets [ ] have been borrowed from the 
context and the words enclosed in brackets ( ) have been 
introduced to make the meaning clear. 

The following is the English rendering of the rule : 

" Divide the pait obtained from the second aghma place by 
three times the square of the cube root already obtained. The 
square of the quotient multiplied by three times the cube root 
(literally, the previously obtained result) should then be sub^ 
tracted from the first aghana place. Lastly, the cube of the 
quotient should be subtracted from the next lower ghana place. 
Then that quotient is the part of the root in the next place.'^ 

Here the place coiresponding to the unit 10®“ where n is 
an integer or zero is called a ghana place and any other pi ice is 
called an a ghana place. In this rule the places axe clearly 
iudicated. A ghana place is preceded by two aghana places 
which may, in their turn, be preceded by a ghana place. The 
expression shows that, when the square or 

cube root of a number has been found to any place, the above 
rul^ give the root to one more place. 


» Ibid. 
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The rule for the cube root further shows how the elements 
of a number used to be written, at least at the time of extracting 
square and cube roots, if not always, Whatever be the 
notation, one must begin with the largest units to extract the 
Cube root of an aritho[ietical number acoording to the rule. The 
largest ffhana element must, therefore, be written first. 
According to the rule its place is followed by the second aghana 
place which is followed by the first place. Then comes 

the ghann element of the next lower order. It is thus clear 
that the elements of a number used to be arranged from left to 
right in order of decreasing magnitude by those who used 
a script written from left to right. Thus, there is no foundation 
for Mr. Kaye^s remark that there is not in any part of 
Aryabhata's work the remotest indication of a knowledge of a 
notation with ' plaoe»values As an additional argument 

in support of hie view he cites the present practice of learuing 
big multiplication tables (including tables of squares of large 
numbers) on tbe part cf the pupils in some of the proyinoes of 
India. '' This enormous range of tables,” writes Mr. Kaye, 
was a neoessary ooucomitant of the old notation and its 
snrvival is a curious phenomenon/'* That this conclusion is 
not right is clear from the statement of Sir Rtehard Temple 
who says that under the old Indian system which still prevails 
in Burma and Tibet it is not necessary to learn by rote beyond 
nine times nine and that in Burmese monastic schools, and be 
is told in Tibet also, children are not taught to multiply by 
heart beyond that point.”^ So a different explanation will have 
to be found for the practice of learning big multiplmtion tablg»r> 
Why does Workman's Memoranda Mathematical (Oxford, 
19T2) recommend the memorfeation of squares of n ambers up to 
27 and cubes of numbers up to 12 ? The advantage of memo- 

J J.A.S.B., July, 1907, P.4S4. 

» J.A.S.B., July 1907, p. 495. 

* Indiaa Antiquury, Vol. XX (1891), p. 54 
* Kid. i|Eg 
* P&gB4§5- 
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rising big multiplication tables is of course the ready utilisation 
of results without going through the process — a matter 
which cannot be lost sight of even at the present time. 

It will appear from what has been stated above that in 
applying Aryabhata's rules for the extraction of square and 
cuob ioots elements of a number must naturally be arranged in 
order of increasing magnitude (t) from right to left by those 
whose shript is written from left to right and {ii) from left to 
right by those whose script is written from right to left,* In 
other words, it is but natural to expect tbe inventor of a place- 
value notation to write tbe digits of numbers in the order 
contrary to that of his script. Our modern place-value notation 
has, therefore, been invented by a people with a left-to-right 
script. Thus Mr. Kaye does not seem to be right when be 
concludes that the " order in which we do write our numbers 

...has been imposed on ns by a people with a right-to- 

left script."^ Other arguments than the order of the digits 
must, therefore, be furnished to disprove the Indian origin of 
the modern place-value notation. 

II.— Aryabhata's Value of Tt (Pi) 

Another point of controversy is Aryabhata's value of U. 
In the second half of the ninth couplet of Chapter II of his 
work he says that the chord of the sixth part of the 
circumference of a circle is equal to half the diameter. He 
implies thereby that the circumference must be greater than 
three times the diameter. Or, in other words, he takes the value 
of ff fpi) to be greater than 3. But what is its approximate 
value? In the next couplet he gives tjiis value as 
which in decimal notation becomes 3T416. lu bis 
Eisforf of Greek MatliemaUcSf Volume I, page 284, 

1 This conclnsion. is borne oufc by inscripbions. Vide Idahaan inscrip- 
tion of the year 102 and Loriyan .Tangai inscription of the year 318, in which 
the characters nsed are Khsrostbl and are written from right to left. (J.A.S.B. 
VoL XVIII, 1922, no. 1. Plates IV & V). Also see Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, 
plates II B, IV D, etc. in which a Igf t-to« rigbt script has been nsed. 

f J,A.S.B., July, 190^r,p. 477, 
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Sir Thomas Heath remarks^ "But the way ia which he 
(Aryabhata) expresses it points indubitably to a Greek source, 
* for the Greeks alone of all peoples made the myriad the unit 
of the second order ^ (Rodet) Xryabbata did not use the word 
myriad or any of its corrupted form, but he used the word 
{apita) which is equivalent to the Greek myriad. Was not 
ayttfa&n Indian unit?- Was it not Aryabhata's square unit of 
the third order ? Did he not use the sign of ^ to indicate the 
place corresponding to this unit ? Is this the first occasion 
on which the unit a^utoa was used by an Indian ? Was it never 
used before Aryabhata's time ? Did not this unit exist in 
India before Greek civilisation come into being ? A reference 
to tbe St. Petersburg Sanskrit Dictionary or any other Sanskrit 
Dictionary will show that the word a^uta was used in the 
sense of myriad in the Feda, Athana Veda, MaMbhdrata, 
Pdnini^i Sanskrit Grammar, all of which were compiled or 
written long before Aryabhata's time. The jBy Veda had been 
compiled before the Greek civilisation was heard of. Following 
the argument of Rodet or Sir Thomas Heath one might 
suggest with equal force that the Greek myriad was borrowed 
from the Hindus. In the Mahahharata there is a story 
of a king of the Puru dynasty, which states that the king was 
given the title of apitanayin ( 55r^cl«l^q ) for having performed 
10,000 times a ycijMa requiring human sacrifice. According 
to the Puranas a sage who taught 10,000 pupils and supplied 
them with free board and lodging was called a kalapaii 
(^’51X1%). Would it be seriously contended that the ideas 
oi apifamyin sroA kwlapati vrete undoubtedly borrowed fironi 
tbe Greeks because tiie Greeks alone of all peoples made the 
myriad the unit of the second order " ? Even if it he assumed, 
for the sake of argument, that Aryabhata did use the Greek 
unit, how does it establish beyond doubt that the result 
obtained by him and expressed in the Greek unit was borrowed 
from the Greeks? With due deference to the opinion of such 
a high authority as Sir Thomas Heath it might be stated that 
the way in which Aryabhata expresses his value of Tf{pi) points 
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indubitably to the ab sence of any foreign influence. The measure 
of the diameter is very significant. In finding the ratio of 
the circumference of a circle to its diameter why was the measure 
of the diameter taken to be 2 afutas or 20,000 instead of 1 aputa 
or 10,000 as is natural ? It suggests that the value of the 
ratio was obtained by direct measurement of the circumference 
of a circle constructed with a radius measuring 1 aputa or 
10,000 units of length. This practical method of measurement 
was employed also to find the square root of 2 at the time of 
the About- the middle of the 5th century A.D. 

it was adopted also by a Chinese mathematician Tsu Ch^ung- 
Chih of the Lin-Sung Dynasty. "'He took a circle of diameter 
10® as equal to 10 feet and obtained for the length of its 
circumference the upper and lower limits <5‘141o92r7 and 
3T4)]5926 ■” with 10 feet as the unit and thence somehow 
deduced the values |f| and V method is not such 

as could not be hit upon hy a mathematician who, haying no 
theoretical means of obtaining the value, bad to depend on a 
practical method. So one is not justified in saying that the 
Chinese mathematician owed the idea to the Sulvaeuferas or 
that Aryabhata borrowed it from a Chinese source. At any 
rate it is not possible to suppose that the latter can be true* 
For, in that qase, Aryabhata would have certainly felt 
curious to compare his result with those of the Chinese 
mathematician and given two additional values of TT obtained 
by the latter besides a more approximate value than what he 
has given. 

III.— Aryabhata’s Inaccuracies. 

Capital has been made of inaccuracies in Aryabhata^s rules 
for the volumes of a triangular pyramid and a sphere for the 
purpose of establishing foreign influence on his work. It may 
be stated here that the principle of analogy is responsible 
for those two inaccuracies, fi'he first half of a couplet gives the 
area of a triangle as half the product of the base and the 
altitude. iPalse analogy leads to the same rule for the volume 
* Y. Mikami. Development of XafiemaHce in China and Jajpan.mge SO. 
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of a triangular pyramid if for the base its area is taken. The 

second half of the same couplet states this wrong rule. The rule 

for the volume of a sphere seems to have been suggested by tlmt 

of a cube. As the solid figure cube corresponds to the plane 

figure square, so does the solid figure sphere correspond to the 

plane figure circle. If a person has a sphere and a cnbe, he 

usually keeps them on the surface of the eiurth or any other 

horizontal surface. The volume of a cube so placed can he 

found by multiplying the area of the horizontal central section 

by the square root of the area. By analogy the volume of 

a sphere was taken to be the product of the area of a central 

section and its square root, as its central sections are all of the 

same area. Mr. G. R. Kaye remarks ^*The presence of 

a number of incorrect rules side by side with correct ones Is 

significant ^ and suggeits that the rule, diameter of a sphere 

== V ^ volume, which occurs in a Chinese work of the second 

century A.D., “possibly aoeonuts for Aryabhata’s strange 

rule.” * It is difficult to see what connection exists between 

the two rules. If it be assumed for the sake of argument that 

Aryabhata’s rule was derived from thm Chinese rule, the value of 

H must have been taken to be ^ which is less than 3. But 
^ 2 

Aryabh;)ta knew that 11 can never be less than 8 ; for, he says 
that the chard of the sixth part of the circumference of a circle 
is equal to half the diameter. Hence Mr. Kaye’s suggestion 
regarding Chinese source is utterly uufounded, I have not 
thought it worth while to comment on the absurd explanation 
of Aryabhata*s rule for the volume of a sphere, given hy 
Mr. Kaye on a previous oeoasion*. The pm^aee eorrect 
and incorrect rules side by side points rather to a diffierent 
conclusion. If the correct rules were obtained ftwm foreign 
sources, what earthly reason could there be for not having the 
incorrect rules cheeked with foreign aid ? We have a similar 
instance in our own' times, FrofeiEsorG, H. Hardy of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, wrote* as follows regarding the fir«t 

^Indian Matimetics (IdlB), f&ga 2(k *JW, ps^eSS. 

• J A.8.B. (Harcb, 1808), |«ge 32L 

* Sc£«r 0, 3ivm 17, 1830, 
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letter he received from the late Mr. Eamantijan. ‘‘The first 
letter he sent me was certainly the most remarkable that I have 

ever received The body of the letter consisted of the 

enunciations of a hundred or more mathematical theorems. 
Some of the formulro were familial’, and others seemed scarcely 
possible to believe. A few (eoncerning the distribution of 
primes) could be said to be definitely false. There were no 
proofs and the explanations were often inadequate ......,.....One 

thing was obvious, that the writer was a mathematician of 
the highest quality, a man of altogether exceptional ability 
and power.^’ It was not suggested that, as some of the formulae 
were defi.nit 0 ly false, the others or at least the familiar ones 
must have been borrowed from the West. On the other hand, 
Professor Hardy wrote “ His insight into fonnulae was quite 
amazing, and altogether beyond anything I have met with in 
any European mathematician.^' 

IV.—Aryabhata’s Solution of Quadratic Equations. 

In his 0 / Elementary Mailumatics (1931), page 

103, Mr. Florian Cajori writes as follows : 

“ In the Hindu mode of solving quadratic equations, as 
found in Brahmagupta and Aryahhatta, it is believed that 
the Greek processes are discernible. For example, in their 
works, as in {Heron of Alexandria, ax^q- bx=c is solved by 
a rule yielding 

X — % 

a 

This rule is improved by Sridhara, who begins by multiply- 
ing the members of the equation, nob by a, as did his predeces- 
sors, but by l a, whereby the possibility of fractions under the 
radical sign is excluded. He gets 

2a 

In a preceding page ^ of the JSistory Mr. Cajori has made 
a confusion between Iryabhata and Bhaskara. The order in 
1 Paga 99, 2ad line from the bottom. 
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wMoli tlie names of Ary^'bhata and Brahmagupta occur in the 
above extract shows that the confusion is not accidental. Even, 
if we overlook this fact, the remark made in the extract regard- 
ing Aryabhata is unfounded. By solving a quadratic equation 
of the form ax* + APyahhata got the root not only in the 
form attributed to him and Brahmagupta but also in the form 
attiihuted to Sridhara. In APyabha^’s work there are two rules 
depending on the solutions of quadratic equations. The first 
rule gives the number of terms of an arithmetic series when 
the first term, the common difference, and the sum of the series 
are given, and may be expressed in our modern notation thus ; 


v/{a^ — 6y+86s — 2a 




[2a • — b)* + 86s — ('2a — 6). 



The second rule gives the rate of interest when the amount 
of a sum equal to the rate at that rate in a given time is known, 
and is derived from the root in the form found in Heron as d is 
an even number in this case. Or, in other words, Aryabhata 
solves the equation and gives the solution 

_ \/ac + 6* — 6 

SC ' ■ 

In case we assume, however, for the sake of argument, 
AryabhaWs indebtedness to Heron of Alexandria for the solution, 
of the quadratic equation, credit of improving upon the solution 
should belong to Aryabhata and not to J^rldhara. And our text- 
books on Algebra giving ^ridharacharya’s method of solving 
quadratic equations should be corrected aeeordingly. But was 
it difficult for a mathematioian of APyabhata^s calibre, who 
knew the process of exkaction of the square root depending on 
the formula (a+b)®=a*4'8ab+b^, to solve the quadratic equa- 
tion by completing the square ? The rule for the extraction, 
of the square root given in his work at once suggests the opera- 
tions of multiplying the members of the equation ax*-i-bxi=c hj 
a and adding (r^)* to both sides in order to have a perfect square 
on the left side. If a person solves the quadratic equation 
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without any external help, is it possible for him to get the root 
in any other form ? ‘ If the answer be in the negative, identity 
of form of the root is not conclusive proof of the existence of 
foreign influence. 

V.—Tbe Greek Rule Epanthema. 

There is no foundation for the statement made by Mr. Kaye 
that the “ rule known as the epanthema occurs in Aryabhata’s 
worb.”i His misreading of a couplet alleged to give the rule is 
responsible for the statement which, if correct, would prove the 
indebtedness of Aryabhata to the Greek mathematician Thyma- 
ridas of Paros who was the author of the rule epanthema--** a 
rule for solving a certain set of n simultaneous simple equations 
connecting unknown quantities/’* This rule may be stated 
thus ; 

rssn— 1 

If Ct + Xr = g, 

V=1 

X xt ^ar 

where >' = 1, 2, .3, (jt— 1) ; 

rrsn — 1 

ar ■— « 

r=l 

then .'r= 

«— 2 

and xr zz ar —x. 

The couplet in Aryabhata’s work, supposed to contain this rule, 
has been translated by Mr. Kaye as follows : 

" The sum of a certain number of terms diminished by each 
terra in succession fo the whole [italies my own) and 

divided by the number of the terms less one gives the value of 
the whole * 

^ Initan Mothmatics, page 13, also JSast and West (July 1918}, .page 676. 

* Heath, Hisierj/ of GreeJe Mathematics, Y<A, I, page *94, 

• Indian Math ematicB. page 47. 
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This rendering in English may be expressed symbolically 
thus ; 

If S 

r=l 

and *— iPr —Or 

where r = }, 1, 3,...,.., n ; 

r=^n 

| ib » ^ 

r=:l 

then s ** 1 . 

ft — I 

Evidently this is wrong. The denominator cannot he n — 1 j 
it should be ft. The absurdity of the rendering in English is 
clear even to a layman when it is noticed that in the above 
statement the value of the unknown quantity 8 involves the 
unknown quantity itself. The above wrong translation occurs in 
Mr. Kaye^s Indian Matkematics which was published in 1^15. 
In 1908 he had given a correct trauBlation of tbe same couplet 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Sociefey of Bengal, page 13S. It is 
dilHculb to see why tbe correct translation has afterwards been 
changed into a wrong one. The correct translation does not lead 
to a close resemblance between AryabbaWs rale and the 
epantAema while the wrong one appears fro do so at first sight. 
The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible that the object of the 
manipulation is to meet Eodet’e contention that the resemblance 
between the Greek and Indian rules is not very close. 

The two rules are certainly dijEEerent. In one tbe unknown 
quantities are fonnd from their sum wfaidb is givmj, and in the 
other the sum of the unknown quantities is found, it being 
unknown. 

Aryabhata is clear in this case and Mr. Kaje^a remark ^ that 
it is often difficult to interpret the ni«kning of his rules is 
inapplicable not only to this case but also to many other oaBes 
in which Mr. Kaye has made similar mistakes. There is no 

■ . : . „ y ■ • ' . 

‘ Mian MatkmatkB, pa^ 13, 

12 
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juBtification for the iutrodnotion of the words added to the whole 
into the translation* Replace them by the words when added 
together and you get Aryabhata's rule which may be expressed in 
symbols thus : 

If s — xt — ar , 

where a xr 

and r = 1, 2, 3, , % ; 

«’s=» 

fswl 

then & •ss. 

n—\ 

We, who, unlike the ancient mathematicians, are fortunate in 
possessing the powerful instrument of a symbolical language or 
expresBion, can reduce this rule to a special case of the Greek 
epanthema by introducing a new equation as follows 

If « + ) = 0 

and i + (—a?,. ) = ai*, 

where r ss 1, {i, 3, » ; 

f=« 

^ar 

r— 1 

then I * 

» — 1 

If it he argued that Aryabhata obtained this rule by changing 
the sign, as shewn above, of all the unknown quantities but one 
in the epanthema, may we ask why he considered only a particular 
case in which the right-hand member of the first equation is 
zero while he could have given the Greek epanthema well as 
a more general rule dedncible from it than what he has given ? 
This question was anticipated by Cantor who has given a most 
uncharitable reply to it. The answer constitutes a very serious 
charge against Aryabhata and is evidently the result of 
a deep-rooted misapprehension. Mr. Kaye writes ^ “ Cantor 
maintains that this is a Greek theorem, disguised in form 
by Aryabhata, in order to conceal his plagiarism." Although 
Aryabhata's rule differs greatly in form from the Greek 
* J,A.S.B;tM8rch, 1908>, page 184. "" 
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epmthema and may at the onteide be regarded only as a parti- 
cular case of the latter, they do not hesitate to declare this to 
be a case of plagiarism . But when Muhammad Jbn Musa is 
found to give the value of Ti (pi) exactly in the form in which 
Aryabhata alone has stated it/ they have no hesitation again in 
evading the real issue and emphatically asserting without 
evidence that ‘Mt is absolutely certain that Muhammad Ibn 
Musa did not copy this from the Hindus. In connectien 
with iryabhaWs rule for the number of terms of any arith- 
metic series Mr. Kaye writes that Diophantus gives this rule 
in a form ** which is identical with^Aryabhata^s formula except 
that the first term is unity.' If, as is alleged, Aryabhata 
refrained from giving an extension of the Greek eparttie'^ci 
(which he could easily have done if he really deduced his rule 
from it in the manner shown above) and gave instead a parti- 
cular case of it in a difEerent form only to conceal his pbgiar- 
isin, it is dififieult to see why he gave his formula for the 
number of terms of an arithmetic series in a form almost 
identical with that of Diophantus’ formula. A more rea^nable 
view would be that Arayhhata obtained these two rules indepen- 
dently of a Greek source. As partioulai cases of Aryabhata’s 
general rule (alleged to be a disguised orm of the Greek 
epanthema) Mr, Kaye cites two exampl.>ii from Diophantus, 
noticed neither by Cantor nor by Rodet, :.nd opines that they 
dispel all doubt as to the origin of AJ^yabba^’s rale.” If that 
be so, it may be argued with equal force that the existence in 
India of numerous examples alone on indeterminate equations 
of the first degree dispels all doubt as to the Indian origin of 
the rule for the solution of such equations depending on the 
theory of continued fractions. The absurdity of drawing such 
conclusion from insufficient data of this type was apparent 
to Mr. Kaye himself who elsewhere writes " Priority of 
staten^ent of a proposition does not necessarily imply its 
discovery.”® 

i J.A.S.B. (March, 1908), page 122. » I&M, page 131. 

s J.E.A.S,, 1910, p. 750. 


VII. —The Bhanja Kings of Orissa. 

By Paramanda Acharya, B.Sc. 

Though numerous inacriptions have been discovered in 
different parts of Orissa the mediseval chronology of that 
province has still remained a matter for conjecture. It is 
a matter of deep regret that when the chronology of the Parti- 
haras of Kanaujj the Par amaras of Mala va, the Chandellas of 
Jejakabhuhtij the Haihayas of Tripuri, the Palas of Bengal 
have been fixed, not a single date in the history of Orissa 
between the death or fall of ^adafika and the accession of 
Anantavarman Chodaganga is definitely known to us. The 
labours of numbers of scholars, such as the late Dr. J, F. 
Fleet, the late Mr. Manomohan Chakravartty, Mr. Hiralal 
and others, have produced a mass of materials of which no 
synthesis has been attempted as yet. On account of the very 
great interest taken in oriental research work by Sir Edward 
Gait, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Orissa, 
a very large number of copper plate inscriptions were brought 
to light and published in this journal. These inscriptions 
prove the existence of a number of different dynasties whose 
position in the chronological scale has not been properly 
ascertained as yet. 

The determination of the chronology of Orissa in the 
medieval period is beyond the scope of this paper. I shall 
attempt to determine the chronology and the geneology of 
the Bhanja Rulers of Orissa. The existence of this dynasty in 
the early medimval period was proved by the Bamanghati 
plates of Ranabhanja and Rajabhanja, the Ghnmsar plates of 
Netrbhanja, the plates of Vidyadharabhafija, the Baudh 
plates of Ranabhafija, etc., which were discovered and 
edited long before the establishment of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society. The earliest known inscription of 
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the kings of this dynasty is tbe Gham^r inscription of 
Netribhanja which was deciphered in 18S7. Since then 
numerous other inscriptions of this dynasty have been 
discovered but all of them are land grants and incised on 
copper plates. No stone insoriptlon of any Bbafija king has 
been edited or described as yet though several of them are 
known to exist. Among them, the land grants of a chief 
named Ranabbanja are more numerous than those of any other. 

Up to 1917 it was generally regarded that all of them were 
issued by one and the same prince, hut in that year Mr. R. D. 
Banarji stated that there were at least two Ranabhafijas, Rana- 
bhafija I, the son of Satrubhahja, and.Ranabhanja II, the son of 
Digbhanja T. Since the publication of Mr. Bxnarji^s paper 
a number of new land grants of the Bhafija dynasty have been 
discovered, some of which were published in this journal while 
several others of Netrbhafija, Vidyadbarabhafija and two new 
kings named Ya^obhanja and Jayabhafija, discovered in the 
Gan jam district of the Madras Presidency, have been merely 
noticed by the Assistant Arcbseological Superintendent for 
Epigraphy of Southern Circle for the year 1917-18. The 
discovery of this mass of new materials has made it necessary 
to reconsider the chronology and the geneology of the Bhanja 
kings. 

Among the Bhajoja kings Ranabhahja was more prolific 
in granting land than any other prince of this dynasty. 

The following land grants of Ranabhanja are known to us 


Serial 

no. 

Loeality. 

i 

1 

Reference, 

Nstoe and 
title of 
king. 

Dote. 

linblenw on 
•sal. 

1 j 

Singhara (Sonpnr 

State), Patna Muse* 
urn no. 3726. 

J.B.&O.R. 
S, VI, 481- 
86. 

Ra^aka 

bhanja. 

Regnal year 9. 

Seal briflen. 

8 

Taflapaikera fSonpnr 
State), Patna Maae> 
TUB no. JK)4. 

I6t% II, 
167-77. 

Do. 

B. T, 16. 

Crescent and 
boll aborts 
lotos 
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Serial 

no. 

locality. 

Beference, 

Kame and 
title of 
king. 

Date. 

8 

Baudh, Patna Muse- 
um no. 5890. 

Unpublished 

Bapaka 

Eapta- 

bbafija 

EegnalYear 

21. 

4 

Chakradharpur tDas- 
palla State), Patna 
Museum no. 2761. 

J.B. &0.11. 
S., 260-73. 

Do. 

B. T. 24 

g 

Baudb, Patna Muse- 
um no. 208. 

E. I., XII, 
325-28. 

Do. 

R.Y.26. 

6 

Baudb, Patna Museum 
no. 297. 

lUd, 823-25 

Maharaja 

Bai^a- 

bbanja. 

R. Y. 34. 

1 

Bamanghati (Maynr- 
bhanj State). Pre- 
sent locality un- 
known. 

J. A, S. B., 
Part 1,1871, 
161-67. 

Eafia- 
bhafija. 
No title. 

Samvat 288 


Eniblems on 


Crescent 
above and 
bnll below. 

Crescent and 
ball above, 
lotus below. 

Crescent san, 
and bull 
above, lotus 
below, 

Crescent, bull 
and Trident 
above, lotus 
below. 

Crescent, bull 
and Trident 
above, lotus 
below. 


Among these seven land grants of Banabhanja the emblems 
on the seals a ‘e practically identical, the crescent a,nd the bull 
being common to all of them. In the geneologioal portions 
of the inscriptions some diifferenoe is noticeable : — 

A.-*-Singhara plates of E. Y. 9. 

i^ilabbanja. 

Satrubhahja. 

1 

Ranabbafija, 


B. ’ — Tasapaikera plates of R. Y. 16. 

Satrubhanja. 

1 

Ranabhanja. 

C. — Chakradharpur plates of R. Y. 24. 

Silabhafiia. 

, I ' 

Satrubhanja. 

Ranabhafija. 
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D. — ^Bandb plates of K. Y. 26. 

‘"T* 

Rauabhaiija. 

E, — Baudh plates of E. Y. 54i. 

Gandbata. 

Ranabha^ja. 

E. — BamaDgUati plate of Samvat 288. 

Eottabhanja. 

'I 

Digbbanja, 

RaBabhaflJa 

With the exception of the Bamanghati plate and the Baodh 
plates of R. Y. the remaining four published land grants 
of Ra^abhanja state definitely that he was the son of ^tru- 
bbafija. The Bamanghati plate oh the other hand states 
definitely that his father’s name was Bigbhafija and 
his grand-father's name Kottabhafija. There is a radical 
difference in the form of the Bamanghati grant and the 
remaining six land grants of Ranabhanja. The use of the 
particnlar form beginning with the verses in the praise of Siva 
in the Singhara j)lates of R. Y. 9 and in the Baudh plates of the 
year 54, proves that the king or the donor in both of these grant* 
is identical and therefore there can be no hesitation in saying 
that, with the exception of the Bamanghati plate, the remaining 
six land grants of Rapabhafija were issued by one and the aame 
person. We are therefore eompelled to admit that Mr. R. D. 
Banarji was correct in taking Eapabliafija of the Banaanghati 
plate to be a different person from the Rauabhafija of the other 
copper plate inscriptions. This fact can be further corroborated 
by recently discovered inscriptions. The pai*ticular form of the 
land grant adopted by Ranabhunr^ of the Bamangh.ati plate of 
Samvat 288 was continued by his descendants j but it is quite 
different from the form adopted by the other Rauabhafija or 
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Ranabbanja I. In the land grants of Ranabhanja I tho king is 
always mentioned as “ Kn^all and addresses the officers of the 
districts as Ycbiharha'h Mamfaii TMhayati Samadi^aya- 
ti Cha This is the form of address which we meet with in the 
majority of the Indian laud grants. But in the Batnanghati plate 
Ranabhafija addresses “The kings with humility ” danunay a 
prah-d^ BhupaXan We find the same thing in the 
Baroaaghati plate of his son Eajabhafija. The similarity in 
the form of address in the land grant shows that Eajabhanja of 
the Bamanghati plate is the son . of the Ranabhanja of 
the Bamanghati plate of the year 288 or Ranabhanja II, 
Similarly in the Khandadeuli plates of Narendrabhafija, the 
king addresses “Other monarch s with humility Another 
point in common between the Bamanghati plate of Ranabhanja, 
the Bamanghati plate of Rajabhafija and tbe Khandadeuli plates 
of Narendrabhafija is that all of them state that the king was 
residing in the fort of Khijjimga (modern Khiohing in the 
Mayurbhanj State). The Khandadeuli plate furnishes ns with 
the following gencology ; — 

Kottabhafija. 

.1 

Digbhanja. 

Ranabhanja. 

Rajabhafija. 

Ppithvibhafija. 


Narendrabhafija. 

Maharaahopadhyaya Hara Prasada Sastri is of opinion that 
the Khandadeuli plate was issued by Rapablianja. Though the 
language of the grant is ambiguous it can bo definitely stated 
that the grant, was of Narendrabhafija, because his seal and not 
that of Ranabhafija is attached to this grant. 

If we go back to the remaining land grants of the Bhanja 
kings then we shall find that Ranabhafija I and his father 
Satrubhafija were Kanakas, 1,6., subordinate ohiefs and not 
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suzerains. They do not nge the recognised imperial titles but in. 
the Baudh grant of R. Y. 54 Rapiabhafija I ^Sumes the title of 
for the first time. This was most probably the 
beginning of the mdependence’ of the early Bhafija rulers. 
Netrbhafija, a son 'of Ra^abhafija I, does not nse the royal title 
openly in his Ghumsar plates, but his brother's grand-eon 
VidySdharabhaflJa openly styles himself a Maharaja in the land 
grant puhlished by T)r. Eielhorn. These two plates enable ns to 
construct the following geneology of the line of Ranabhafija I: — 
Silabhanja or Gandhata. 

Satrubhanja, 



Vidyadbarabhanja. 

The new Bhafija plates discovered in the Ganjam distmt, a 
summary of which has been published in the Assistant Arehseo- 
logical Superintendent for Epigraphy’s anniml repoitfor the year 
1917-18, provide us with two other groups of Bhafija Mngs, 
The first of these is a grant of a chief named Yaiobhafija. He 
was also a ruler of the Khifijali disfeiqt hnt hib ancestors cannot 
be conn^sted with any of the two groups ?of the Bhafija rulers 
mentioned above* Another grant of a chief named Jayabhanja 
was discovered in the village of Antiriin the Ghhatrapur Division 
in the Ganjam district. An account of these plates was published 
by the late Mr. Tarini Gharan Rath in Uiiala 
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a montlily Oriya magazine publislied from Cuttack, These two 
new grants fnrnish us with the following geneology 

Devabhafija. 

Eayabhanja I. 

Virabhanja. 

L 

Eayabhanja II. 


Yasobhanja. Jayabhafij i. 

The characters of the plates of J ayabhafija and Ya^obhanja 
indicate that these *two kings belong to the fiPteenth or the 
sixteenth centuiy. These two land grants were written at a time 
when the proto-Bengali alphabet of north-eastern India had taken 
definite shape in Bengal and Orissa . Y aeobhahja and Jayabhan ja 
therefore ruled over Orissa at a time when a power of the eastern 
Oanges had declined. The Khiiijali (Kstriotj which is the 
ancestral kingdom of the Bhafijas, is mehtibned in both of these 
land grants. 

Another set of copper plates of another Bhanja chief named 
Kanakabhafija was discovered in Baudh. The chaT’aeters ofithis 
inscription prove beyond doubt that Kanakabhafija lived long 
before Yasobbafija and Jayabhjiija. This hew inscfiptiori 
provides us with the names of three hew kings who cannot be con- 
nected either with the line of Ea^iabhanja I or of Ranabhanja II 
br of Ya4obhanj» and Jayabhanja. The Baadh plates of Kanaka- 
bhanja have hot been properly edited as yet and it is necessary to 
pablisha criticaltext bf this record at an early date? The transla- 
tion is also Very faulty and betrays a regrettable lack of knowledge 
of Sanskrit syntax. This is nowhere better evident than in the 
translatioh of the terni in h 4, From this inscrip- 

tion of Kanakabhanja Mr. B, G. Mazumdar tries to prove that 
Kanakabhanja was not connected with the earlier Bhanjas, e.g.y 
Ranabhanja and ^trnbhanja. His surmise rests on two 
suppositions ;--r 

1 That the seal of th e Baudh grant of Eanabhan|a i s quit e 
diSerent from that of the earlier iBhafijasy and 
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II. “ fchat'Kauakftbhafija, soa of Durjjajabhafija and grind- 
son of Solanabbafija, does not trace the origin of his famtlj to the 
egg of a p<^ben, but states i|in a vague and general way on the 
Imsis 0g0$ra the name of the family, that the Bhanjas in olden 
(lays descended from Kalyaja muni 'V (J.B.O,E.S,f Vol. II, 
part itl, page 363), 

Mr. Mazumdar is toially mistaken about the seals of the 
Bhahj a plates: With thaexeeption of Netrbhii^a, Tidyldhara- 
bhafija and Jayabhaiija all other Bhahja plates bear the lotus in 
Borae form or the other.": 

The seals of the Bhafija plates in the Patna Museum are 
deseribed Below in an appendix, as far as they are preserved in the 
Patna Masenm. In the second plaee tlie origin of the Bhafijas 
from the egg of a peahen is omitted in the followlag inscrip- 
tions ; — 

(1) Ghnmsar plate of Netfbhahja, 

(2) Orissa plates of Vidyadharabbahja, 

(3) Antirigram plates of Jayahhai||f^ 

(t) Antirigram plates of Yalohbai^Ja, 

(5) pfasp illa plates of Net^bhafij% 

yet this tradition about the origin of the Bhafija kings is pre^nt 
in the majority of the grants of Banabhahja I and the 
Bamanghati pUfce of Ranabhanja II, the Bamanghati plate of 
fiajabbanja and the Rhandadeuli plate of Ranabhanja I l*s 
grandson Narendra'-hafija, It is therefore absurd to think that 
Kanakahhanja was descended from another Bhafija family totally 
unconnected with the lines of Ra^gtahhanja II and {Raxiahbuhja 
II. Can anybody doubt that JSJetfbhanja, Nettahhanja or 
yidyadharabhafija were not dee(»nded , from Bapabhafija 
I and Ranabhanja II? Only oa© land grant of tlie 
Bhafi^ dynasty is properly dated, This m the Baman- 
g^ti ^late of Ranabhanja IT. The nest are cither dated in 
regnal years or are without dafoss. The date of the BamanghaR 
plate of Banahhafija II is the ye^ 28B of an unknown era. 
Mr. B. G. Mazumdar is inclined to take this em to he the 
G&figeya Eraand njak^ the date equal lo The^ 
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is no particular objection to this date because the Gangeya 
saHnvat has been very extensively used by the Kara-Kesari 
dynasty of Orissa 

1, Gan jam plates of Dandi Mahadevij the year 18.0. 

3.' The Kumurang plate of Da^dimahadevi, the year 

187.1 

3. Dhenhanal plates of Tribhuvana-Mahadevi of the 

year 160. 

4. Tbe Gahga king Anatavari^ the year S04. 

5. The Gahga king RajendraYarmaii II, the year 34^. 

6. The Qahga king Devendravarman, the year 254. 

7. The Ganga king Satyavarinahj the year 351. 

8. The Gahga king Deyendrayarinan, the year 183. 
According to Mr.^ Mazumdar’s calculation the Gangeya era 
began in , tbe year 77 8 A. D, If Mr. Mazumdar is right in 
assigning the date in the Batnanghati plate of Eanabhanja 11, 
then Kahahhahja li the s of Satrut3hanja> will hive to be 
placed in the ninth century at the latest. Mr. Mazumdar is 
decidedly wrong in assigning the twelfth century or the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth as the date of Rapaka Ranabhafija or 
Ranahhahja I It is perfectly clear that the characters of the 
land grants of Rapaka Ranabhanja I, his father Satrubhafija 
and his sons and grandsons are much earlier than those to be 
found in the land grants of Rahahhanja II, Rajahhafija and 
Narendrahhafija, This fact was affirmed by Mr. R. p. Baharji 
eight years ago in this journal in his paper ealied The iBhanja 
Dyns^ty of Orissa % In fact the majority of mistakes on 
Mr. Maziimdar^S papers and books are due to bis very unfor- 
tunate loss of eye-sight and his dependenoe on scholars Kke 
Dr. R- C. Mazumdar of the Baeca University whose judgment 
is not yet reliable as evidenced in his reading of the Sai^unaka 
inscription in the Indian Museum. 

^ This date was winsgly read by Harahaodan Panae gl the AichaolokiMi 
Department as Saipyat 387--- J, B.O,R.^ Tbl. T, pp^ 664*677. 
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A deiscriiitiTe lis 6 of seals (m bbasja land gmnt» 



7 Baiidlj, E.L Xir, 
321-25, 


8 Bamangliafci ia Eamliiiafija, Jfoiifie!. Prftstet onino^ — in 


lifayorblianj, J. A, Siaorati, 288, 

s. isn, Pt. I, 

165-66. 


■ .SittTati, '288. ' i with' rim' of le^as' ■ petals - 

— Herescenfc, bnll And Iridaffit 
above — legend in one lin©— 
below fally blosBOBjed lote. 

9 Bamanghati _ in BSfliilmnja, Ho title Present locatioa nnlaowo— 
Mayurbhan j, J, A, 1 Ho date, crescent and bnll oouchaBt 

S. B.1871, Ft, I) afeove-i-Iegeod in ond' line-^ 

168. fnlly bJc^oied iotos below. 
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d 

B 

.'3 

i 

Reference. 

27ame of King. 

Description. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

10 

Gnmsar (?) in tlie 
Qanjim district, 
E. L, IX, 275’77. 

Maharaja Vidyadhara- 
bhaiija. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta— Lion coucliant 

above— legend in two lines. 

It 

Khandadeuli in 
Mayurbhan], J. B, 
& 0. R. S., VI, 
175-77. 

Narendrabbafija ... 

1 

Patna Museum No. 213— 
Crescent above— legend in two 
lines— bull coucbant below. 

12 

Daspalla; ,T. B. & 
O. R. S„ VI, 276- 
79. 

• 1 

Maharaja Xa^abhanja 

Patna Museum No. 2762-r 
Lion coucliant above—degena 
in two lines. 

13 

Baadh, J. B, & 0. 
R. S., II, 367-70. 

Kanakabhafija 

Patna Museum No., —There 
is no impression on this seal 
wMch is shaped like a lotus 
bud— evidently the seel was 
not impressed on this lump of 
metal. 


I have not been able to examine tte seal of the Sonpur plate 
of an uotnown Bhafija king published by Mr^ B. G. Mazumdar 
in Epigraphia Indiea^ Tol. XIj pp. 98^101. Mr. Mazumdar’s 
dlioripfcions being inaecnrate and unreliable I have not ventured 
to include his descriptioiji of the, seal of this grant in the list. I 
%ia indebted to Mr, B. Banarji, Superintendent, Arehaeological 
iuryey> Easte|n Circl^ for photographs of the nine seals 
published withers paper which wire taken from plaster casts, 
which : he obtained fipm Bai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, M.i., 
Cnrator of the Patna Mnseum, for which I am also grateful to 
the latter, 








Nobility. 

By R. P» KliosXa, I.E.S. 

The great Mughal eraperore lived in gorgeous style. Their 
courts ©elipsed itt splendour and magnifieenee the pomp and 
display of those of all their contemporaries whose brows ever 
ached beneath the burden of a crown Such ostentation was 
maiutained at a fabulous cost. They had. a long chain of noble- 
men who used to dance attendance at court. These grandeesj 
magnificent in themselves, were in reality parvonues. They 
were *adventuroua men who flocked from difEerifeat jjarte of 
Muhammadan India and Asia in search of the avenues of honour, 
rank, and power. They were mostly soldiers of fortune actuated 
by mo tives of self-aggrandisement. It was from this band of 
fortune-huntera that the Mughal nobilii*y was mtainly drawp, 
Conseq[uently it came to be a heterog^eoua ma^ epmpoaed of 
inoongruous elements-— Turk, Tarfer, Peisian, Indian, Muslim 
aud Hindu. The want of homogeneity was at onoe the strength 
and the weakness of the Empire. They could never form into 
one caste, one sect, or one class. This largely eliminated the 
possibility of a united revolt. A clever king could easily play 
one contending fctotion against the other j but an atmosphere 
Was always kept up for palace intrigues, and e^uspiracies were 
frequently hatched. Although Hie nobles were mhn of high tnist 
and great emoluments yet the great Mughals could never "boast 
of a united, following of sel^ess grandees. Power seemed to 
swing in a bdiance b^ween the khtg and the nobles* 
Bxiring the reignof a weak king the nobles would appear to 
iiave gained some aubstance of real power which would dwindle 
into a shadow simultanepusly wiHi the acc^ion of a stmnsr 


sovereign* 

The nobility in India, in Mughal was 

different in priuclple from that of idie west. Hera the 
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were as much tlie creatures of the Hug as elsewhere ; hut 
heredity, which is generally the most essential aspect of 
jfeeidental nobility, was wanting in the oriental. In Europe the 
law of primogeniture determined the line of succession in noble 
families ; hut in M ughal India no incident of the dignity was 
heritable. " Like every other personal decoration the inyestiture 
of nobility had to be individually earned. The Mughal noble 
was a noble not because he was the son of a nobleman hut 
heeause the king chose to distinguish him as such. Eamily 
distinction could; not long he maintainei. There was hardly 
a Mughal noble who could trace his high lineage into the 
twilight of past ages. The want of heredity atil the uncertainty 
of the duration of power left most, „pf the nobles in meek 
suhmissiveness to the will of the king ^and in ■uncomplaiaing 
suhservience to his interests. Mughal nobility was a personal 
and not a territorial nobility/ It was not decreed by the mere 
accident of birth hut determined by the opportunities of life. 
It was a recognition of services rendered to the orowu hut not' 
verily a reward fox real merit. Even id those days of mediseval 
chivalry it Was not necessarily a^, brave man who could win the 
smiles of the king! a courteous flippant man of flattering 
manners could easily strike the keynote to royal favour. 

All liie land of the state primarily belonged to the king who ; 
was the hdr of all his subjects^ The pmaraa could not be 
proprietors of land and could not enjoy independent revenues 
like the nobles^ of Christian Europe. The pension granted ba 
lien of fixed services was all; that could he called the nohleman^s 
inoomcw Altbough it was no small pittance yet the high, cost of 
mibtary estahlishment and the expensive manner id which he 
himself had to live did dot leave him much by way of a proyision 
for'a rainy day. The peistcn derived from a Jagir. 

In fact the whole of the country, with the exception of the 
royal domain, was a network of Jagirs. These Jagirs were 
frequently changed lest an amir grew too powerful by holding 
the same Jagir for a long time. Akbar following the example 
of the Sur kings discouraged the' system of granting Jagirs as 
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they diminished the exteiifc of crown lauds and gave the nobles too 
much power and iudependenoe. He being hostile to the Jagir 
system deyoted much energy to the conversion of jagirs into 
OTOwa lands and whenever possible paid the nobles in cash and 
not by assignra«Qfes of land revenne. 

When a noMeman died his belongings went to the coffers of 
the king. The descendants were ruthlessly deprived of the 
earnings of the deceased and the jagir lapsed to the crown. The 
amir^s d^th extinguished nobility in his family. His sons and 
grandsons were reduced to penury. They had no place left for 
them in the ranks of nohility. When a noble died it 
customary for the king to^offer high 'sounding oondolenceB to 
the bereaved family/hufc the receipt of condolences was a signal 
for further distitntiou because condolence was followed by 
fwfeiture of wealth. Perhaps the message of condolence and the 
order for forfeiture were contained in the same letter* The 
Mnghal kings were not altogether devoid of aU sense of 
propriety. The grown up sons of the decmisad mobternsaa were 
given Just a start in life and were sometiatotidae^ cm the lowest 
rung of ittie aristoerstic ladder. They began emrvutg their 
careers anew. The strong said Istnrdy among them took to 
cailifeKy careers. The wit and the poet did not find it very 
difficult to secure some distinguished patronage. In fine they 
were all left to swim or sink according to merit or want of it, 
A nobleman could bequeath neither his nor his Mtle, nor 
his w«iltii to his sou. In fact he could do nothing to oil iMfee 
wheels of the life of his ehildfen to make t^m go amoothly oyer 
the ruts of a ragged roiwi. But If the nobleman^ lifis wae 
sufficiently prolonged he could sometimes obtain thn advaneemieo# 
of his children by royal favour* Thb specud grace, Eoweipir, 
worked slowly, for it was a onstom, hard ami fa?t, to pa« 
gradually from small salaries and ineom^leamhle billets I# 
respmmibie and Incralive office. 

'Kie absence nf a hereditary nobility had both good smd feid 
points. There waa no oceasion for smy iiaioms tng-of-^wwf 
between king and the Imoasasm Nm;maa (w Plantagmi^ 
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England. There was no possibility of any oligarchical oppression. 
India was free from an organised, reaotionary, powerf ul, selfish 
noble class as disturbed the pe ice of France for centurieg. As 
the land throughout the EmiJire was considered the property of 
the king, there conld be no earldoms or duchies in India. The 
society was not nobility-ridden and was free from the forest 
laws of England or such tyrannical and burdensome enaottnents 
as vitiated the French S tatute book even after the destruction 
of Feudalism. The Mughal noble was entirely at, tbe mercy of 
the sovereign and could never play the rdle of the overmighty 
subject who was responsible for the Cruelty of the Wars of the 
Eosesi A further precaution against the aristocratic class was 
taken when the amirs were forbidden to oontract marriage 
alliances without the royal per mission. This served as a* grefit 
cheek upon the nobles trying to angmerit their power by ties: of 
relationship, /When Jahangir was on the throne of Delhi, 
Mahabat Khan was an army com mander. His great military 
achievements, though they brought him much honour and prestige, 
also made him an object of jealousy to his uosueoessful rivals. 
Law being no respector of persons, even he was trieH and 
punished for violating the marriage-sanction law. He bad 
affianced his daughter to Barkhurdar without dhtaining the 
customary royal .pejtoism^ Rank, wealth, and power had 
brought Mahabat many enemies and most of them were eager 
tp bring him to disgrace. The king grew furious over Mahabat 
Khan's disregard of established custom. The great general was 
tried and found guilty. One of the nobles was commissioned 
to recover Mahabat Khan's dowry from Barkhurdar, which 
was declared forfeited to the state and ultimately deposited in 
the Imperial treasury. Such stringent rules kept . the nobles 
weak. As they had only a life-mtere&t in their jagirs they 
became luxurious, ease-loving, and ostentati jus. They loved to 
parade their greatness and appea,red in public gorgeously decked 
and adorned, attended by richly dressed servants who were 
suppose to add to their prestige, A grand style of livifig Was 
a valuable asset lor a nobleman. 
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Tlxe Mughal nobilitiy waa not devoid o! rejfined taitee. It 
i&ontainied in its ranbs many patroas of art and literature. Art 
in thoi^ days could flourish only when patronised and protected 
fey them and Iffeesafcnre pnogreseed when appreciated and re wa^ed 
by tbem. Poets end musicians always looked to them foy 
recogniiion. That is what made Indian art aristocratic. Maaslr- 
i-Eahtini records that Abdur Rahim Khan^ the son of the Mighty 
Bairam Khan Khankhana had no less than thirty versifiers in 
bis pay. The Mugha,! King made generous gifts to men of 
talent ; and the nohles, who were ever anxious to please the king, 
vied with ^ch other in iiritating him. The munificence of the 
crown and the liberality of the nobles were very helpful in 
advancing the cause of art and literature. The pationage of the 
nobles was productive of equally good results in the sphere of 
architecture. They spent largo sums of money on palatial build- 
ings which adorned the cities of Delhi, Agra and Fatehpur Sikri. 
Their glorious niaiisions with gorgeous towers, , 
turrets, domes and pinnacles were a sight to see. Bach viel Witb 
the o>thelrs in beaqty of design mad eioqbenco of oxeeution. 

Every amir sorted very low. He genemllj began Ms career 
as a commander of twenty, and had to be ready with his followers 
to mount guard. Amirs had to furnish contingents in time of 
wax*, and lifee feudal barons had to fight the battles Of the king. 
They had to recruit and equip a certain number of men and 
horses besides elephants. Regulations were devised to secure the 
recriw^eut of the actual numbers prescribed and to prevent 
fifa in the provision of horses and equipment. A oommaudef 
of Ofl was not necessarily at the head of a eon&agemt ©| 
g, ^en. Men actually in service rarely appi^^iohed the 
no spressed by the title of the amir. HenOe the suffix 
2iat 0^ to the title, ^ an indication of maximum extent 
of military service for which amirs were ha a The titles were 
not altogether bogus yet they simply indSeated grad^ of rank 
and pay. The actnal number of horsemen which a mansabdar 
was required to furnish was determined by elaborate but flexible 
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rules. Eauke above 5,000 were reserved for princes of the blood 
rojal who from time to time were deputed to wage war in the 
distant parts of the empire and sometimes to put down rebellious 
provincial governors. There was no regulated chain of civil 
service in Mughal India and the provincial governor was as 
great an autocrat in his own province as the emperor was at 
Delhi. He did not hesitate to unfurl the banner of rebellion 
when he thought that the central government was weak, Some- 
times, in very exceptional oases, the high honour of being the 
commander of 7,000 was conferred on a very tried and faithful 
pillar of the empire. Eaja Mau Singh was raised to this rank 
as a mark of special favour. A little later Mir^a Shahrukh and 
Mirza Aziz Koka were elevated to the same dignity. 

Abnl Fazal has left a fairly complete list of amirs. From 
that list it appears that among the high mansahdars there were 
very few Hindustani Musalmans. Persians and Afghans far 
outnumbered them ; but there was a fair number of Hindus. 
It is noticeable, however, that the number of Hindu amirs in 
higher ranks got proportionately smaller and sniaUer every year 
after Akbar's reign. 

Besides the military service that the noblemen had to render 
they had other obligations which they had to fulfiL, In turns 
they had to keep guard at the fortress as well as at" the p^^^ 
once a week for twenty-four hours. The rotation was stricthy 
observed. Any failure was followed hy punishment 
a. satisfactory explanafcion was forthcoming. Whenever the 
emperor went out in the evening it was inCumbeht on the anil's 
of the state to add to the solemnity and stateliness of the roya*! 
procession by following in the train on horseback. The'jnstoifh 
of paying respects to the king in person twice a day; ie yeiJ 
ancient in Indif. The nobles attended the daily darba clad io 
an attire be fittingfl® roccasion, much attention b^-’ to 

courtly decoruin. Insides the attendance -</ che Darbar-i-Am 
the nobles had to preiv *'■ themseJv«s< - the Ghusalkhana in the 
evening where the gathering was more select. When an amir 
appeared before the emneror he had to perform reverence three 
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times, Wlien the emperor gave pablte awdienee in ■Darbar-i-Am 
tbe cavalry of otxe or two nobles passed in revfew before him. 
At such c^casions tbe horsemen were better dr^sd than usual 
and the hors^%ere furnished mth bdbler armour. 

The noblemen |»id aoeording to their status peshhash " to 
the emperor. It was a personal present slightly different in 
character from the benevolenoea ot England in the middle ages# 
The peshkash varied acoordtng to the f^taa of the nobleman 
and may be regarded as an income-tax. It was not enacted as 
a govm^nment due, but on anniversary days or on occasions of 
rejoicing the noblemen were of themsdN'es expected to make 
handsome presenfo more or less valuable according to ihe pay* 

At the time of the Ghnsalkhana or evening assembly the 
cavalry of the amirs did not pass in review hut thore who were 
on guard used to jass before the king in order to mlnte him with 
much form and ceremony. Even when in the field this assembly 
of tbe amirs Was held twice daring the twenty-four houre just in 
thnsame way as at the capik-l. It wis regarded as a maliir ol 
law and duty, and the emperor considered JfejW one of his rejnl 
prerogatives to bring the nob^ to bow beto him twice a Jay. 
They were permitted to t^e part in rJigiona mid Hterary 
disomssions. 

Amirs did not lose their mansabs after the death of one 
emperor, but as a rale, continued to enjoy them under the new 
emperor. We find many names conmion to two eonseentive 
reigns* 



IX.— The Asuras in Ihdo-lranian 
Literature. 

By Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, M. A.. Ph.D. (Oxon). 

Patafijali was a contemporary of Pusyamitra. He not only 
desoribes the court of Pusyaraitraj the court of Chandra* 
gupta"’^-':, but always mintions Puiyamitra to illustrate a king,^ 
He records the conquest of Saketa and Madhyamika by Ya vanas,® 
referring probably to the inyasion of Menander according to 
Strabo^ and Groldstucker, also borne out by the Qa,fgl Bamlita} 
To remove all doubts, he definitely states that Pusyamitra Was 
tlie ikm reigning^ king. Pu^yamitra 'SnoCeeded the, last of the 
Mauryas.’' His Ayodhya iaseription® is in the Snd century B.C, 
JBrahmT. Lastly Bahasatimita Pusyamitra ?) was a con- 
temporary of Kharavela® of Khandagiri, Hence Pu^yamltra 
and Patanjali belong to the Snd century B.C. 

Patafijali remembers the Asitras as deficient in grammar : 
" te ‘ Sv^ra helago lielagfi iti JcurvaTgiak garahahhuvu slamaA 
Brahrnanem na MlechchJntcb vai ng.jgalMsita vai Mleolichjig 
ha va esa gadapa^abAah y MlechcMa> ina bhumefi/adhgegam 
^gaharamm t te J^ SuraJ^ They the Asuras were defeated 
while shouting heXayo hdayahy therellge a Brahmana should not 
behave like a Mleehchha, should not use incorTect expression, 
this mcmrrect-espres^n is Mleehchha ; let us not be MIechchhas 

1 Fatafijali, on Pauini 1. 1.68,1. 

® Pafcafijali, Ma'ha'bM^ya,llt,12Q llll.2, 123. 

^ IU3, III. 2. 111. ^ McCmdle. 

s ‘‘ Fatah SaTeetamaTcramya panchalan Madhwam taiU ! Tamm 
gugtavihrdnidh prafsganti lo^umadhvajam.^’ 

* Patafijali, OJ3. ot#. “ Varlamdne 

Iha Pv^^yamitram, ydjaydm, 

'I Matsya, Vdyu, Brahmdnda, V^nu Pwranaj / Lnders’ List of Brahmi 
Inscriptiotia, Bp.Md.,X, Appendix, nos. 687 — 8, 

8 J.5.Q.jS.A, 1924, pp. 202-2', 8. ^ Hi d, 1918, p, 369. 

^^8 Patafijali, 6$. ot A Ed. Kielhorn, vol. I, p. 2, 
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tence one must read grammar they the Asuras [is thrm 
explained]/^ The explanation Is far-£etohed. Instead of he^ fayak 
“ Ob, ye enemies " the Asnraf eommitted the two-fold raisfeah:® 
of enphonie (»mhination and snbstifcotioa of ^ for r and thus 
eonrted ealamlty 1 It vyouM be eafiwr to aeqniesee in their 
defeat if one eonld feel e^rtain that the word meant really 
flrayal as a like ineongroity in context would suggest mental 
disorder leading to something still worse. Patanjali^ obviously 
misnnderstands the SatafiMa Brham%nu iii. “^,1. BS,i4i where 
the Asuras shout out their *■ battle-cry ' or ‘^ory of triumph.^ 
The Vedic Aryans did not know its meaning. They regarded 
it as an instaiioe of Mfd&m-vaek.^ Hiliebrandt* missed the 
pri'cise meaning and explained it as / spiking an enemy '‘s 
speeeh.' Roth * and Zimmer® got nearer the truth as ‘ of 
insnlting speech.^ A cry of triumph waif a challenge, and 
as sujh insulting. Patadjali has lost the traditba and invents 
a meaning- His authority is Papini’s* pnrifit speaking 
a Mlechchha language’ : but P^lpial's Pabafijadi pro|eebi 

backward to the BrlJhmaaa period and i^rlier* It h^ bteoma 
a legend- Hater lit^ratare, from the 1st century A.0., for 
instance, A^raghosa® and Kalidasa®, emphasises a stersntyped idea. 
Hence Patanjali's time, i,e. the Sad centurj B.C. should be the 
lo^teat limit to a scrutiny into the historicity of the Asuras. 

The earlier limit recedes into Pre-History, Chronology 
becomes speculation, * -dsAsr ^ emerge as the city of the 
Assyrians,^® then '' the country * and ‘ the people of Assyria^^i 

**|)ayidson, Z.D.M.Q; S'?, 23, Eggeling, 53.3?. SI, no, S, 

a %«o, VII, 6*Sj I.m.25 V. 32*8 j X. ^‘S. 

® Hillebraadfi, Veiitck$ M^i&ologg, 1*80, 90, 114 

* Roth, Sflauterunffsn Z«t» Niral^. 97. 

* Zim ner, -4Ktn3i»cftef j&e5^»,114— S. 

» RauM, V. 8, 117. 

1 i?:!). Jf3., LXVIII, 719. 

® iiyaghosa, Buddhacharifam, 

* KaJidlsa, ASA^’nSmfaMnfahm, Acts II aoS TI, 

*® BagoSin, As^ria, p. 3. 

nliW0.p.6, 
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in the remotest past, Assyriologiats claim Chaldean cnlture 
as old as 6000 or 7000 The marginal date of 

4004 in the first chapter of Genesis as markiag man^s 
appearance on earth has ceased to be historical. Scholars have 
grown diffident about the b'-’ginning of history. Nilotic and 
Mesopo Lamian eivilizations al ready appear as hi ghly co naplex 
and inter-related from iiOOO 3.G. imperial Thebes holds up 
the First Egyptian e from 1550—1350 B.d./then the 
bleak heights of Asia Minor enraptures attention down to ahoat 
1100 B.C.J next Palestine rises^ and Israel, about 850 B.C.; 
then the civilized world echoes with the dread name of the 
invincible hosts of Ashur 2— the smoke of their holocausts 

impresses a permanent awe for the name * 

wide in Egypt, Babylon and Persia.® Then came the str uggle 
with the new Indo-European from the north. The Scyths of 
the N orthern steppes and the Persians from Iran ® destroyed 
Assyria, Persia took her plaoe in the 
Greece of the Iron Age invaded the AEgean lands, T The Vedio 
Aryan routed them in the land of the Sapta Sindbus, and the 
Indus valley thus become the most eastern of ludo- European 
lands instead of a continuation of EgypiM-Babylon— Assyria--— 
—Persia — -India Outpost. The physical compact is over but 
the intellectual impress is permanent. It is part of Indians 
inheritanee from the past. absorbed the cultures of Egyj^ 

and Babylon and passed it on to Iran and India, holds 

the key to a fuller comprehension of Indian civilization, its 
realized facts as well as intimate tendeficies. 

^ WiBckleiv CfeschicMe Bahylomens v,it A Assy risrts, Sayee, Babylonia 
aiid Assyria, Bnoy. Brit, 11th. 

* Genesis, <?h. I. 

* Hall, The A ndent Eistbry of the Near Bast, 192^ p, viii, 

* 7^ BgyyUan a0 Mittife Bmyires, The Garhbridge- Anoierit Eist, vol. 11, 
1924, pp. 25Q-1. 

s EistorMs Eist oi'y of the World, toU 1, p. 660. 

* 1 %e Camiridge Ancient Eistor y, vol. III. Tie Assyrian Bmyire, 192§, 
pp4a-9-188. 

t 4rt^<itology, p, 260, 
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1,— AdsyriaA Bec»>rds. 

Assyria of Iiisfeor/ enjoyed two periods of supremacy. 
(a) 12tli century B.C. 

In tiie 3rd millennium B.C. the Tel-el-Amarna tablets jfrom 
Egyptj, the Palestine mounds tablets and the Hitfcite fcablefes 
at Boghaz Koi reveal a remarVable interrelation, political and 
cultural, between Asia Minor, Egypt and Mesopotamia.' 
Gradually Assyria, c. 1 6th century B.C. came out victorious in 
the struggle for the Mediterranean eoaat lands.® Gutturally 
Egypt and Babylon still remained parent sources. So much so, 
that the Assyrian langnage was known aS Babylonian ' in the 
14th century B.C.^ AL U LabilLli kisiait memaiJ' 

But between this Ashur and Persia stood the powerful 
people of Mitanni ® and the desert east of Palestine.® But 
* Assyrianizing was developing. Ashur-bel-nisheshu was 
creeping along the Tigris.® Ashur and Kara-indash the Eassite 
soon feeaams makers of the Tigris.*^ Then * the land of Mitann 
was ruined ; the men of Assyria and Alshe divided it*.'® 
Turuki, probably aeat the Petskn front«>r, was included in his 
eastern successes. Ashur soon trampled down the lands of 
his foes from Iinpdu and Eapiku to Elukhat, naming the 
towns be captured in detail; his domain now spreading from 

^ Luckenbill, Inseripiions of Sarltf A8»^ria,n R&ler». Aj’.S.L. xxviii, 1912 
p. 163. Budge «nd fcezold, Tie Tel el dmama Tailett in He SritUi 
M^eseum, London, 1892. 

* Olffltftead, X<i#d A»> JFarA, S’.XO. A xxjwii, 3Bl^,p. l^. 

» j.E.A,s.,im, v^ mn. 

* JSitiite Texit in tifEtUiei Ea, 6 , 

s 2%« CmK AneiB^tiButor;^,Op.oit.v<A.lU, f.m^. 

Aetyriaaa ainA He BnUme of pomer, A xxxiri, 19lt^ f. Itifc 

• The Camh. Aneient Snfoejjit op. eit. rol. III, p. 230* 

r Ihii, p, 231. 

8 pp. 233,288. 

• Olawte&d, ZffltJirjMiVe#, Aetprittet anrd He ofPomar, op. eti. p. 122 

^ , xattriii- IfllY, pp, VBM* 

IS 
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the hills of Persia to the fertile red laods of Harran as far as 
CarchemisV.^ Shalmaneser (1276-1257) the Ashur marched to 
the Hittite city of Arina for ‘depising the god Ashur ^ and 
destroyed it, sprinkling kutinie ‘ ashes '’ thereon. Cappadocia 
and Hani, from the city Taidi to the city Irddi 7, the east of 
the Eaphrates, ‘ all the broad lands of Shubari ' soon came under 
the Ashur sway. More important for the present discussion is 
the inscription ^ at Sosa abont the leather-trader Agabtakha bn 
the upper Euphrates. Thus step by step reaches the Re 

or Erythraean sea where the Jndus-mouth meets the present 
Arabian Sea. Towards the close of this period and at the end 
of Tiglathpileser’s reign (c. 12th century B.C.) Ashur history 
* becomes obscure. Ashur re-emerges into greatness about the 
lOtb century B.C.^ Does the llgveda take up the intervening 
tale and supply the missiDg link ? The Indo-Eoropeau 
descending from the Stoppes ® and the Ashur ascending by tht 
Indus riverways ^ higher 

tracts ■’ ’' repeated so often against the hostile Asura perhaps 
contains the olue. The long draw u ont Arya- Asura conflict was 
the consequence, Mahenjo-Daro® and Harappa,® Villi - and 
PrahuB^mai'k the A sura’s greatness and fall. Frocn Dvaraka 
(Aristahemi)^^ to Ra 3 gir^® (JaraSandha) arid Assam (Pragiyoti? 

^ Badge aud King, JlwnaZj of the Kings of Assyria, London, 1902 i Adad- 
nirai I (1305-1277). 

* See Scieil (in De Morgan)* 1900. 

^ The Camb, Ancient Sistory, op. ait. Yol. II, p. 261. 

^ Ibid, yol. Ill, p. 6. 

® Meyer, Q-escUchte dea Alferthums, cf, also the neliisfcuu inscription, 
Susan translation for ‘tlie godof tbe Aryans ’. 

® Eyveda, II, 12, 12. 

’ Ludwig, Uer on ii 12. 12. 

® Marshall, ‘First Light on a Long-forgotten Civilization’ 
hondon News, Sept, 1921. 

9 J.jS.O.B.A', 1923, pp. 34^8. 

^ Ency. Srti, 11th Ed. 

Bray, T^e Life Sistory of d EraMi,'R.K,^. Prize Pnhlitation, 1913. 

J aiha Kalpa Sutra. 

V.P. yoL y. p. 64. 
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— Bhaga4afcta) testify to his tenacioas hold till his final 
raiagling with non- Aryans of the Sonth and the present 
Dravidian type ^ close the first cliapter of Asara history* 

(5) 10th century to 614 B.O. 

Assyria rallied round a now deified 'viAlar/* 'The 
people of Ashur are now the worshippers of their Ashur/ 
Their ancient town Ashur erects a temple to Askur. ' tT anant 
jan'inahhumiScha svargldjpi gari^mi SkuA Vatsrlarid Uber alle» * 
are typified in this new eoneeption. Under a King reuniting 
the people in a personal allegiance to the * priest of Ashur 
Assyria welded together smaller states into her imperial unit,— 
Egyptians, Babylonians, Chaldeans and ‘Persians. Sennacherib 
subjugated ElamjS and all Persia * except the north was under 
Ashur Banipal. The worship of ‘Ashur " was thus a eorntnon 
rite which began in days of thraldom of Persia and subsisted 
after the final destruction of Assyria by the Babylonians, the 
Scythians and the Medea, and the Indo-Enropean Iranians under 
Cyxares, 6H B.C. 6 

Politically the Assyrian empire lived on in the greater Persian 
empire, its succossor, and was the original of the abiding type 
of polity known * the Oriental Monarchy." But what about 
her infinence on oivilizatioa of succeeding ages ? When Babylon 
ceased to bo the cultural centre, Ashur arms carried on its 
mission.’^ Should history break her continuity at Assyria's 
fall and pick up her broken threads wi% Indo-Iran ? The 
history of the Medes, the development of Persia, origins of 
^roastrianism come to our rescue from such an unnaluml 
position. The supreme god of Assyria -4 tAar Murd»h^ and the 

1 Banorji-Sastrl, Tho Moier» 19S8, p. 21. 

* Knyunjik Tablets of Asbiurbanipal. 

» The Ca^. Ancient Mitiorff, op. tit. vol. Ill, pp.l, 12429. 

♦ X»tci,pp.49,65.122, 

» The Cami. dncie»i Eutorg, ojf, cit. vol. HI, pp. 44^ 89, 1^1, 

*X®aB, Zct Idftmtfure ie* JRnhftomeM etieM Ai*gne»*, 1924^ pp, llff. 

^ BA4gio* Aer EAhfimi$r A^sgrerj, 1921, p. SO, 
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Iranian godhead Mazda^ cement the alliance and continue 

history which had already witnessed the enthronement d£ 
Marduk^ Q.S the highest deity in the habylonian Pantheon. 
Temporal power may come and go but the impress of culture 
hides for ever. 

AsJiur (Assyrian) was the god of the people of Ashur. His 
peculiar symbol was the ^ disk (ef, Iranian Zend- 

Avestic winged Symbol of JJmm, Fargard xix^ ii, 

U} and 5a Suparno garuimdn^ ‘winged G&xnda’, TaiUtriya 
I^anydkay x, 1, 6.) The Ashurs were noted for magic,® 
medicine,® sculpture," architeeture,® and military prowess.® 

• The ancient Persians not only succeeded to the empire of Ashur 
but absorbed and oherished its culture 

XI.— Iranian Beoords. 

Iran meets Ashur (») first as a vassal, (^) then as conqueror 
£and inheritor. 

(a) To the north of Persia, lay ancient ElHpi.^^ This 
kingdom once stretched to the Caspian Sea, east of Assyria.^* 
Its capital was at Ecbatana.^® To the south was Elam and 
Persia proper.^^ Then about a,0[!0— 1,000 B G. poured into 
Ellipl, nomadic Indo-Europeans from Southern Russia. They 

» S.S.S.y&l- iv, p. Ixxt-xi, 

» Zmim, KuiitBche pp. SOff. 

® iTie Camh. Ancient Si storif, op. cit- 'vol. Ill, 90. 

* 8,S.S. toL ir, p< 221. 

6 King. Salglonaan Magic and Sorcery, p. 63. 

“KucMer, ’Beitrage anr Kenntnie dSr Aggyrisciti-JBaiylonischen Medix*»f 

T.§8. 

Assyrian Scnlptvreg in the JBrUish Museum, p. ^2. 

* A'ndrae, Ase^riechfS Siehn md Saul en, O.L.Z, 1922, p. 49. 

* Lucskenbill, T^he Annals of SenMcherti, 1924, p. 81. 

^ The Cfirnii Aneient Sistory, op. cif. vol. Ill, p. 1. Hall, The Ancient 
History of ti e A^st, op. ^ 

“ Hercdotus, STAe History of Herodotus, Trans. W. Beloo. pt, 1. 

Cfceslas, Persia. 

iloldeke, *‘Persui A>, Sncycl, Brit, 

“ Camir Ahe. Hist, op. c* A rol, II> p. 230, 
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were known as Scytkians or Mandss/ called Medea fcke 
Greek.* They wiped onfc ElHpij* and founded tbeir own power. 
Bat this power was neoessarily iimited by the presence of Elam 
to the sopth and kmjns. to the east. Elam was disputing the 
sovereignty over Manda with Babylon.* Babylon won against 
Elam® hat lost to Assyria.® And both Elam and M^nda 
came under Assyria.’ Nebuchadrezzar I (I146«il23) of 
Babylon — “ the subdaer of Amurra, the lands of tbe Middle 
Euphrates, and the hero ... who overthrew the mighty Iinl' 
lubi”— met the Elamites in Tammuz when the axeliead Inrnt 
like fire and the tu\k(i\t of tbe roads soorched like flame *'® and 
victory was his by the grace of Marduk. But the god MafdV'Ji 
fluccumhed to the god Ashur. Ashnr under Tiglath-Tile set 
(circa 1115) eonpered by sheer force the land of the Two 
Rivers and dominated Babylon, Elam * and Manda. He 
was a sea-wolf of the east. He campaigned along the 
seacoast of the Mediterranean ; he requisitioned the cedars 
of Lebanon for his bnildingB : Gebal (Bybltte), Sidoh and 
Arvad paid him tributes » in ships of Arvad he went by 
sea about 21 miles ( three land beru} to Simyra, killing 
sea-horse on the way. A rock-sculpture at Nahr-el- 

Kelb perhaps records his work in Phoenicia.^® Step by step, he 
can he traced marching on by the rivers Khabur and Euph- 
rates** to the mouth of tbe Indu^, known later as the Red or 
Erythraean Sea. Then does the story break off abruptly f 
The Vedie records take tip the tale and continue the vicissitudes 

t ifM, Tt»i. Ill, pp. 118-im 

’ Herodotus, Cfeesias, op. di. 

* Wejdnfff, M.D.V.G-., 191S, p. 8 i Sehwl, *m FtrM, *. 85. 

® Ocmi. j1»c. SisL op. cit, Toi 11, pp. 2^280. 

*xm. 

» r&«.p. 247. 

^ OltBStead, Tiglati'pileser I and kis War*. J.A.O S. *sxrU, 1917. 

• Weidner, iHe Mnige vm AHgrien,M.V JL.d*, 1921, S. 

u* Cami, Am, Eisi, opcif , toI. II, p. 250. 

^ im. 
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of Asura in India. Where bad the Jsura come from ? “ Prom 
across the sea of salt water :'^--answers the earliest tradition 
recorded in the Puranas,^ Even the earliest Greeks speak of the 
formidable Felasgoi^^ ‘the people of the sea a daring race of 
sea-rovers of the non-Indo-European stock, anterior- to the Greek 
of the Iron age, oeoupying the J^gean lands. What rnanner of 
men they were ? asura^ says the ^gveda, 

‘ men of brown complexion ^ as wall /wMraA * white h The 
Egyptian records seek to distinguish between . the Hittites 
oi a pder colour and the red Fkcenieiam. The Greeks of 
the Boman period reveal the same distinction between 
the White Syrians and the Be$ Syrians by the term 
TjeaMturoi. That this branch of Ashur and tlieir cousins the 
Vedio Asura “ across the sea of salt water ^ were contempo- 
raneous is clear from (t) the fact of and still 

signifying * a people^® in days of the first Assyrian supreniacy 
down to 1,000 B.O. and in the Vedio records, and (m) also the 
philological indication in the retentibn of s, not only in the 
solitary name of ^««ra and but other deities of the 

Bahylonian-Assyrian pantheon common to the Vedic, e.g. &nrya, 
and Svar (Ved.)---Und ’’ (Babylo the l8th cen, 

B.C.; ® (Mitani and Vedi)---14th. cen. B.G.f 

(Babyl.)— -iSaJtta (Ved.)| but (m») a more cogent argument lies 
in the state of conflict and expansion,- Iran does not show any 
synchronfetio history of this period. Iran (Manda, Elam, Persia) 
was a vassal, slowly absorbing ^tbe Assyrian culture. When 

^ BTiavi^ya Ptirdifd. 

* Herodotui, op. oit. 

^Sgveda. 

*Ibid. 

* jBhavifga Pitra^a. 

> Anie p. 2. 

r s.JLJ.W., 1016 (Wisn). 

8 Mejen &eseh. dei Alferium*, 8, 1, s a&o. 

* BophagJedi Inter. 

Jensen, Zsttsohr Aesgr, JJ, 196, 

« Mist. mat. of World, p. m 
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voh. XH. rr, 1.3 

she emerges at last in her Aresti .» garB, she is thoroughly 
‘ Assyrianizetl Bibylott transforraei Assyria, gave her oalture 
and a pantheon preside ! over by Mardnk, Assyria liyei on in 
Persia who inherited her Babylonian •Assyrian empire and 
a Babylonian-Assyrian pantheon. Both the empire and the 
pantheon were of the second period of Assyrian gupremaey 
which had already deified Ashur ^ and which ended with the 
fall of Nineveh,* Persia put on the Assyrian mantle and installed 
both * and A^hur^ in her Indo-European ® pantheon. 

But all these are /aits aeeompHs in the Gathas ®, the oldest part 
of the Avestg.. No trace of any conflict. If such traces ever 
found any expression in the Scythian or Medic period, they are 
now lost. Philology corroborates the comparative lateness of 
Avesta in the change of s before vowels at the beginning or 
middle of words into : e.g., Ahitra % Nohat//a^t Hpar iot 
A-mrUi NasityOi and 5»or respectively. Much of the confneioa 
that exists among Iranologists springs from the pre-eoneeivod 
notion that contact between Assyria and India must have taafeen 
ph^ by land and across Iran. Hence the retention of s in 
Babylonian-Assyrian ^ records on the one hand and Vcdic on 
the other along with the general state of strife and struggle 
Common to both seem a stumbUngblock. Asa matter of hict 
this notion m altogether unfounded. All the available data ** 

^ Appeadii I. 

* Gadd, The Fall of J?i*eo£X, 1923 1 newly discovered record. 

* Camh, A'no. 3ist^ op, eit, Vol. II, p, 242. 

* Geiger, Die dmem Spanias, p. 224, n. 1, 

* Behistun Inser. 

* Acta Orieuialia, 1925, p. 90. 

* AAa One»talia, op, eit, 

8 Eang, Fsmyt on the Rdighn of i&e ParftC, p. 71. 

* im. 
im. 

« 1909, pp. 721ff., pp. 1906fE. 

n Appendix I. 

« Mgc^da. 

r* rf. Marshall, op. cif. 
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suggest a base at tbe ludus^mouth , the Asura trying to occupy 
all the waterways in their upward march ^ following the course 
of the Indus. That this branch of the Jsn^as were per 
excellence a sea’-faring people is proved by their subsequent 
occupation of important centres on the Ganges and the Jnmna.^ 
In any case the earliest Iranian records — if Assyrians vassal 
Iran ever had such , records— that might be oontemporaneous 
with the Vedie are missing ; (^) The Zend-Avesta belongs to 
the later period. The tendencies of the earlier epoch appear 
here as acoomplished facts. The Gathic pantheon is Bgypto- 
Bahylonian» Assyrian,® grafted on a,n Indo-Enroppan branch.* 
Glimpses ® are still discarnible. They become oflScially recog- 
nized in the Yasts and later, cf. 

(») The supreme god in the Gatbas is Mazdah-Ahura 
or Mazda Ahura, very i&relj Ahiira Mazda ^ 'She 
two words are declined separately.’’ But in the later 
Avesta, the Yasts and the Aohaemenide inscriptions, 
occurs the stereotyped " form Ahuramazdahi where 
with a sole exception (Xerx, 8. S), the first part is 
not declined separately This double appearance 
of the theopborie name Mazd aka is also found in a 
Sargon insoriptioni of Medio princes of 714 or 713. 

is Mazclah ? (1; Is it the Babylonian Mardak’i 
(2) Meyer® has discredited KosVs attempt to identify 
Bagmastum vtiih Bag Mazddh : (3) HommeP® points 

1 Egveda. 

3 447. 

® Nfiolseuj Def dreieinige Q-ott in relicrion historisoher JBeleucMunffi 
pp. 68ff. 

< Hillebrandt, Vedisclte Mgthohgie, 11. p, 204, 

* OldtRTHawgt Esligion des Veda, pp. ISOff. 

* Acta OrieniaUa, c*V. p, 91. 

r Acta Orientalia, op. cil. p. 91. 

^ Ante. Camb, Anc. Mist,, op, fit, 

* Moyer, op. cit, p. 15. 

Homtnei, Proc. 800 , Bih. 1899, pp. 127, 183, 137. 
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out Asg»ra Mazas irom a list in the Library of 
Aesurbanipal of the Kassite period (1700— 12f)0 
B.O.) meaning the great Asura. 

(tt) MUra occois as a god in the Mitani documents * 
(llitli cen, B.€.} and also as the equivalent of the 
Babylonian Sun-god Samas in a list of god« in the 
Library of Assurhanipal,^ The Boghazhoi inscrip- 
tion ® describes Mitra and Vainna at the head of 
Asura deities, worshipped by ancient Iranians. 
Geiger's * view that Mitra was dropped from the 
Gathic pantheon to give a monotheistic colouring to 
Zoroaster's teaching is not convincing. Andreas ® 
has shown that the seven deities of the Zoroastrian 
Pantheon, the seven Airm/ia Spontas sxtq- — M azda j 
the five elemental deities and Foku Manah, The 
Gathic Vohu ManaA is the god in charge of the 
Judgment Day (cf. T. 29, 7 j T. 30, 8 ; Y. 43, 10.) 
According to the "Pehlevi Dsdasfdn i-dS}}ig> (14, 2-3) 
Fa&o Mamh and MHra are the same. The Aveafcio 
Mithra (Yt. 10*86 ; Y. 29) corroborates this view 
(cf, also names like MitAridateSy etc.) . 

{Hi) Gf the other deities of the Gathas, 5ra« so,® the ^god 
of obedience ' and * goddess of happiness' are 
certainly older deities in a transformed garb. Ancient 
associations are striking between the goddess Urti 
and the Babylonian- Assyrian SvrS-AnMita.^ 

(«>) The Achaemenide * inscriptions record the expansion 
and unifiesation of Iran, With it came a conseiousnesa 

* BoghaxMl Jiaor. 

* Anie. 

* Ada Qrimtcdici, opt eii, p 9S. 

* Qmger. Hie Aneta Spentae, p. 181. 

* AnSteas and Wackermig^l, ^ierte GatASj l&ll, p. 8. 

* dnntert, op, cf#., p. 62. 

»T.43.16, 

* 0<afcr, pp. eft, p. HI. 

* Pmi^, QitoA, dee- Utder «. F freer y pp, ZCMff. 

16 
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of its inherited tradition*— Persians connection with 
Assyria. AH the other gods recede into ahetractlons.^ 
Darius and Xerxes name only one god - — A htiramazUdh 
s/iadd vitJiaiSis SaffatHs (Beh. IV. ISj Dar. Pers. 
d. 14, 25, at) . 

(«) The Assyro-Bahylonian * connection is admitted by 
Geiger ^ in the similarities between the Xdityas and 
Samas and Sin. 

(iJiV Prom the time of Artaxerxes and 

Anahita are associated with AfiuraviaiscU ^Art. Ham-* 
Art. Sus.)® 

(et?.) According to Clemens of Alexandria (Protrept. 5. 
A 5.4) Artaxerxes erected a statao of Aphrodite 
Anahita at Babylon, at Susa and at Eobatana and 
introduced her cnlt in Persia. 

{viii) Darius (Beh. I. 14) records how he recdnstruoted 
sanctuaries destroyed by tbe Qaumata, Bub the 
Persians of that^period had only sacred fire altars, 
both in the West and the East. It is difficult to 
understand why the Magi should have destroyed 
these sacr^ things which his own followers wor- 
shipped. The real explanatioa seems to be prohably 
a destruction pf temples of foreign cultsi viz. Baby- 
lonian, Elamite, etc., which were not only tolerated 
but .respected by the Kings of Persia and which 
natumlly provoked the wrath of the intolerant Median 
Magi.* 

(«ar) Thus the secular-sacred outlook of the Iranian records 
may be summarised as a definite Arecognition o 
Ahuramazdah as the shprenie deity, imw ostenla- 
biously enthroned as the ‘ god of the Aryaha ^ . 

and the great an8sion---‘‘' 2%a^.^ QuistionA' 

the Jhuf a Doeiriae ^’ iYi, 67-24.) 

1 Tt. 67.-24. " llbe word Wjsda must and been naed (eiailier) V 

Zoroaster gave it a new meaning ’ 

* Geiger, op. c»if. p . ^ Att Siuci, 

* Aefa Orietiiatia. 1926, p.. 112. ^ Sshisfun Inter i 
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Naturally with new-found zeal tlie Indo-Bwopem Avestic 
Iran|an turns his whole wrath upon the devoted Vedic*Arjan 
(himself an. Indo-European) who had fought the Asura and 
ntade good his claim to the Indus Valley. 

Erom the time of the G-athas, the diunx and appear 

as essentially hostile. The .supreme god is Mazdah * the wise,* 
ox MazM^ Ahura ‘ Akura Ue tails'. All the superior deities 
are designated Bs^ ihe icii6 Aiuw * (Y. 30*9 ; dl‘4>), Ahura 
religion is strictly opposed to the Daeva religion (T. 12. 9), 
J?»#u is a wicked demon (Vend, six 43) next to AngtO'mainpsh, 
(Ahirman) called daSco ' Aemoo. oi demons.* That 

the Iranian records depict a state iu Inlii already firmly rooted 
and possibly not iu living memory is admitted in a significant 
passage—" that the Daevas had chosen wrongly from the 
beginning of the world and had deliberately ranged themsoLves 
on the wrong side” (Y. 30, 6.) This admission is homo out by 
the fact that those only among the Vedio deities, e-g., Mitra,^ 
are still spoken of well in the A vesta who are directly trace- 
able to an a^^o-Avestic Babylonian- Assyrian period.® 

Ill.—Indian Records, 

{W) Vodic ? —1500 B.O. 


Amra in the Rgveda begins as a tarm of praise (Rg. 1. 35*7). 
Varuna the greatest god along with Indra is termed 
(Bg, ia4,14.) The AmrU Varuna is noted for sovereignty 
fkmtra)i universal monarchy (samrafya), 
Rgveda. knowledge of astronomy (masat dayfz and 
intercalary month, J^-g, I, 25i8) and above Ml, oeonli ppw 
(may'a). He is essentially amra and maym^ r and Varuna 
"knows the way of the ship on the sea* (l^g. I. 25,7), Indra 
(1^. I, 5A3), Afni (te IV 5j VII, 2, 8), Bavitr (Eg, 35,7) 


^ ojp cii., p. 272. 

^ G^er, c*^, p. iSlfi, 224i. 

« R^. 1, 160,28, OlienJjerg, J2slli>to» Farfa, pp. IfiOff, 
* ifca MoHer, A&I-, p. 686. 
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also share the dignity o£ being AsuraAike. But more important 
is the close association of asura with Rudra or Siva (Rg-v 
4^*11) . From the beginning Rudra is clearly distinguishable 
from the rest of the Aryan gods . (e) his is the only^ malevolent 
dread name amongst a host of benevolent Aryan deities ; (u) he 
is the foremost physician (Bg. II. 88'4) ; [Ui) lie punishes his 
Aryan worshippers as well as non-Aryan (Rg. IT. 85 15) j {iv) 
his medical virtues are connected with water / a ISsa (Rg. II. 
88.7) ; (v) later when Prajapati committed incest with his 
daughter, Rudra as Bhutapati tore him to pieces he is a 
higher personage than Visnu {vii) his is propitiated 

as Siva (Rg. X. 84.2). In the re-adjustment that followed the 
Arya-Asura struggle, Asura ^ became a hostile rival of the 
Arya but the memory of the earliest epoch survives in ^iva 
recognized as one of the Post-Vedio Trinity, itself an outcome 
of an amalgam of the contending forces. 

These forces are three in the Rgveda — ^Arya, Ashra, D5sa. 
Dasa is sharply diffeientiated ethnically as well as cnlturaily • 
they are ‘ nose less V (Bg. v. 29.10) or misfeatured ® 
^ brokenmosed ^ rajanak^ (Rg. I, 82.8), black hrin.ih an^ Msd 
varm (Rg* 1, 10i.9i) krshnaivad, black skin (Rg. I, 180.8 j 
IX, 4l.l) as opposed to the Asura and Arya who ^t^ hirauya 
‘ brown-^ (Bg. I, 35.10) Svitnya * whifee^ (Eg. I, 100. 
18), ^fair' ^Bg. Ill, 84.9); culturally they are 
*rite-les8^ (X. 22.8), adevayu ‘ indifferent to the gods (VIII, 
70-11), ‘ not sacrificing ' ( VIII, 70-11), d-vfdta ‘ law- 

less ' (I, 51-8 ; 175, 8 ; VI, 14-3 ; IX, 41-2), anyavi'ata ‘follow- 
ing strange customs ' (VIII, 70-11); and also 

’^ Mncdonell, Vedio Mythology ^ p, 75. 

* Aitareya Bmhma^a. 

* Rapson, Cami. Anc. Ind., p. 146. 

* Oldenhaxg, op. ctf. pp. 160ff, contrast Geiger, ov. dt. p. 224, n 1 Guntwt 
^er aritche Welfkanig, p. 99. 

* Roth’s St. PeterslvrgDici, 

* BlCOaifield, J mer. Jcurn. Philcth. 17, 4l5i. 

’ Macdon(dl and Keith, Fedtc lKtffa?. TOl. I, t>. 347. 
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‘ of uaintelHgible BpeecU ' (Rg, V, 29-10) , A^Dasyn is fcu be killed 
at pleasQre (Eg. 1, 100, 12 j VI, 45-24) ox to be made a slave 
(Eg. VII, 8e>-*7 ; VIII, 66-8; X, 62-10).i They are ‘ phallus 
worshippers’ (Eg* VII, 21-5 ; X, 90-8)^. 

The Asura is distinguished froro the Arya only later, first as 
mrdiraScAal * of hostile speech ’ (Rg. VII, lS-18 ; VII, 6-3) 
then as enemies (Eg* 1,174-2; V, 32-8 ; X, 23.5). Towards 
the end of the Egvedic period, the Aryas routed the Asuras 
and relegated them to a distinctly inferior position as demons.® 

The story of the conflict is yet to be written. The Indo- 
Aryan coming from the north; he was the Aryan Bhaxata, made 
his way through Kubha (Kabul), the Suvastii (Swat) the Krumu 
(Kulram) and Gomati (Gomal) ; he knew the Himavant (Rg. II, 
503) and gathered soma from one of its peak the Mujavant 
(Rg. X, 84.1) ; bis chief emphasized his position as JDivo dasa 
‘the servant of heaven ’ (i.e., of the heights). In the meantime 
the Indus’-moufch was in other hands.^ Who were they ? Purus, 
Turva^as, Tadus, Auus, Brahyus, Bhrgus (Rg. I, 108-8; VII, 
18-6 ; VIII, 3-9 ; 6-18), Panis, Paravatas, Brsaya (Rg. I, 38-3 ; 
VI, 20-3 ; III, 8-4), Divodilsa and Sndssa on the one side 
(Eg* VII, 1-8 ; VII, 202). * Individual heroes like Vrtra, Bala, 
Purnkntea, Rauhina ‘ going upward ’ (Rg. II, 12-12) on the 
other. The Arya Bharatas oalling the opposite camp 
t’SeyioA ‘ of unintelligible speech’.® The Aryas were led by 
Vasi^tlia the Trtsu priest of the Bharatas ® The opposite camp 
by Vi^vamitra.’ Vasiftha claims a Brahmana’s privilege to 
oflSdate as Purohita at sacrifices and is a pioneer at that.® 

^ Geldoer, Zistida Glogtar. 82. 

* Mbca<mell, F<d. 165. 

* (Hdcttherg. oP' cir*, p- 244. 

Tlie iParUs lired on eiUier side of the SftKBTati, a rivra* midway between tie 
SotleJ and the Jnian|i* cE, Zlmnet, Mtiadueies Leben, pp. 6-10, 

* Moir, Santkrii Textt 2, 393fE. 

« Oldenperg, 2r.2) vol. XLII, p. 207. 

f Webeiv ndixcAe Studies, 10-36. 

« Ta»#trljfo 6-2-1 mtUJea. Samhita, XXXyil, If. 
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Vilvamitra is oKie3y noted for his familiarity with water— -he 
praises the rivers Vipail and Sutudri (Rg. Ill, 83), he helps 
a] branch of 'the IBharatas to cross a river in hi^h flood 
(Bg. Vll 38-6 j HI, 53-9-11), traditionally he goes off to 
the rivers with his wealth (Sayana on Bg. Ill, 33), The 
cflwaas is the possession of the waterways.^ The Dasas 
(lihe ^ambara, AJas, iSigrns, etc,) help the Vi^vamitra camp 
o£ ten tribes led by the Piiras. Besides the BErgus, PurSnas* 
record among the earliest rnlers and sages two names 
obviously non- Aryan at the same time nOa-Dasa, viz. (S) 
ptfZe/Ja or Fnlaha^ (3) Kratu. \^) Tulaha reminds one of 
the Pelangians peoples of the sea of the Greek historians 
and the Poranic ^ tradition of Asuras *' from across the sea of 
gait water.'*^ Ravana of the Island of lahka is desorihed 
in poit-Vedio literature as a desdendant of Pnlaha ® an d the 
non-Aryan Asura® colonization of the sea-girt isle awaits inves- 
tigation. Similarly (1) Bkrgu is snspicionsly akin to Phrigian 
by asimple application of well known phonetic laws.’’ In any 
case the Indus month stiU beam his name, {i) Kra6u ® itself, 
like Js«rfl^ ocenr8 frequently and may dr may not be reminis- 
eent of another people oif pre- Homeric history, 8 once within 

1 Rg. II, 12-3, etc. 

s MafsyalPurana Pargiter, DynarfieA o/ f Ae Kali ^<7 e, p, 2, n. 34!. 

“ Palalia or PnlBBtya— oae of tli%eeveB Bages of the cpnatellation ‘ Scipfcar§i 
Perhaps the same as PaZtSe mentioDed as ‘ Yayana * ia the Matsya P Note 
the aatronotnical 'reminiscence. Astronomy naturally played a more important 
part amongst the ancient seafaring people than at present. 

* The JSAootfya Ftirdm . . 

s Pulaha or Pnlaatya married BotiirSM daoghter ot Trnamndu and had 
a son Ft/raeaA whoBC son is iJdtia?ia, Bamatfafifa, 

® Jtdmdtfaiia, Tuddha. 

* Cf. Skt. fioJia*, Gk. wepSo* (sky.) Skt. hh,rdtar, Gk .'ghraior (Brother.) 

* Macdonell's interpretation of JEra#» from kr.to do, in Rg. II 12-1, VII 
61*2 as ‘power ’ * wiadom’ is pare conjecture and ignores passages like hratu-jit, 

Tajurveda Taitt, Sam UyB-S-li Kd^haha Saiti,, xl-1 where either some people 
or their spcdal characteristics are meant. 

« Evan#, ^^Fal9c$ df 
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tke orbit of Assyrian supremacy;, viz. of Crete. Such etymolo- 
gical suggestions niay be fanciful and miscliievous but the 
historical distinction between the Aiya-Bharata groujj from 
the North and the Pura-Bhrgus by the Indus mouth and 
across the Sarasvsti V one as Aryan, the other as non-Aryan, 
seems at least plausible. The Puru-Bhrgus most empha- 
tically were not Dasas.* The only alternative left is to take 
them as the Asnras, as yet distinguishable from the Vedio 
Aryans by (i) the possession jof a respected name, (et) the control 
of the waterways® and (m) by unintelligibility of speech.® That 
the Furii^Bhrgii group were the dsttras ceases to be a mere 
plausible alternative and becomes an historical certainty by the 
explieit statement in the Salapaiha Brahmaita, vu 8-1-14, 
unquestionably representing the nearest available tradition. 
It explains Pura, ^g. VII. 8*4), as aii {^aL Br. vi, 

8-1-1 i). By a eurioas irony of fate, a ^Oth century student of the 
figveda (Macdonoll, Vedic Indeis, vol II page 13) having missed 
the whole bearing of the Ijlgvedio Arya-Asura conflict accuses 
the Stttcipatha BtdJmar^a of having utterly losl the tradition. 

The struggle dragged on. The final episode on the bank of the 
Para§pl* It ended with an amalg.imation of the two/ Emerged 
the dominantly Aryan due to the Bharata war; but 

the AsUra culture is absorbed and assimilated. The whole of 
Brahmavarta becomes an Aryan land bat ^iva, an em bodiment 
of Asura virtues,® is enthroned in the Aryan pantheon. The 
next stage finds the remnants of Asnras holding fortified places 
by the Jumna and the Ganges,® from Bvaraka to Rftjgir 
and Pragjyotis (Assam). Great builders in the Bgvedio age, 
they perpetuate their avt wherever they go. ’’ But they 

* Bg.yil, 96, 2. — — 

» Rg. I, 130, '7. 

* Gneraaa’s blieory of an eirlier aad lafcor wares of iraoifgraGon of Aryaos 

geMol Orient. 1921, page 54) is far from being coBTiudag. 

< Bg, V I, la-S-R. 

* >iana, 19. 

I HOTHi. p. 47d. 

y II, I-I447i 
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sarvive as individuals oaly, till they mix op with the Dasa 
and disappear in the present Dravidians.^ The Dasa adapts 
the Asura Rudra^ to his phallic ^ emblem ; cf. architectural 
marvels like Bhuvane^vara bearing the object of worship of the 
^isnaclevah (Bg. VII-21“5 j X 99-3). And the post-Vedie ^iva 
retires into the hillsj surrounded by savages, still cherishes his 
Vedic memories in iheDd, serpent (Rg. H-12-3-11) and the 
Sindlm river (ftg. 11-12-3) and his Jshur (Assyrian) ^excellence 
in medicine and magicA ‘ Vox populi vox dei’ — an unerring 
conscience of posterity views him either as in deep contemplation, 
his three eyes closed or jurned inward,® or roaming over crema- 
tion fields ® perhaps looking for things that once had been. 
In the meantime the Indo- Aryan connects the Ik§vaku with the 
Purus ’ and the Kurus, drops the Asura, and continues his 
onward march that reaches in time Java and Indo-Ghina.® 

Tradition — Brahmanio, Buddhist, Jain 
and Hindu— still prf‘ serves traces of Asura 
history. 

Hillehrandt ^ had clearly perceived the difference in 
language between the Asura and the Aryas on the strength of 
Aei^uo in the Sathapatha Bra/imana, III, 2, 1, 23, 24 MacdonelP® 
begs the whole question when he seeks to controvert this view 
as he takes W mean ‘ ho, enemies ^ in Sainskrit. 

His anthority evidently is Patafijalid^ who attempts to establish 

‘ Modern Review, 1926, January, pp. 21-24. 

^ Saipklyayara Gr. Sutra, 1, 10i-9. 

® Macdonell, Ved. Myth, page 156. 

yiil):xow^Qn, RB'ports of ihe Magicians and Astrologsrs of Ninetaeh and 
Bahyloti, pp. 35ff, Assyrian Medtcal TetU, Oxford,: 1923. 

® Sumamsami^avam, canto III, 46-— 7, 

* Ibid, canto V— 68. 

’ Rapson, op cir, page 83. 

8 Levi , vl., 1915, pp. 118-22. 

» Hillehraodt, VedUeU Jfy^ioZoyw, I. 89, 90, 114, 

io Maedonell, Vedio Ifidea;, Vol. I. p, 348. 

« Eg^ding, 26, 31 n. 3. 
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the superiority o£ Sanskrit over an alien tongue, mlsoliehkiia 
(I. 1, 1). Even according to Patanjali, 
Litera- jg non-Sansliritic. Earlier literature 
remembers them in detail. The White 
Tajurveda ^ mentions seven Isnri metres — e. g. Gayatri dsuH, 
ust}ih amrl, Tahkti dm'l. The Gathas embody them. The 
Gagafrl dmrl of fifteen syllables in Ahunavaiti (Yas, XXXI, 6; 
XXXI, 4) ; the umih dsml of fourteen syllables in the Gatha 
Vohu — Xhsathra (Yas. LI) ; the FahUi dsurl of eleven 
syllables in the Gathas Ustavaiti and Speuta-Mainyu. 


The Epic literature has not yet forgotten the national 
characteristics of the Asuras — as a great seafaring people. 
Mahabharafca I, 21, 1211, 1219 describe the ocean as '' the abode 
of the Asuras also Jsurdndm eha bdndha- 
yaw Nil. 8aranam\,''2^\,lfBrdhinm}dnd')in 
parihlavad Asurdh salile^aj^dh, XIII, 
SS,2098 ; 35,2160, etc. Instances could be multiplied. Asuras 
as the powerful island people of Lafika practically supply the 
theme of the Riimayana. Individual epic heroes * like Prthu 
Vainya (AIbh. VII,* 69, 240.1), Yayati (Albh, VII, 63, 
2295), Bali (Mhh. XII, 8182, 8824, 12943), Bliagadatta 
(Mbh. VII, 1290), Jarasandha (AIbh. XII. 1296) Ravana 
(Ram.) bear an historical personality , too obvious to be dismissed 
as mere myths. 


Besides prowess in arms [Astira mjultam a Asura jjhalanx 
known by Bhisma (Mbh, VI, 696) AmrdHr'dni {yihh., VII, 26) 
and Indrajit^s skill in soaring into the sky (Raiu., Lanka) — 
contrast^'^ a Cretan headland was the scene of the first 
experiment in aviation — ^^the fatal flight of Ikaros ! and 
skill in government, the Asuras — “ the 
Asura ’•’ (Rg. II, 32, 4 j 
VII, 99'5) were from the begimiiug noted 

Wefeer, White Yajnrveda, vol. i, p. LX. 

* Sorensen, Mahabharaia Index and ConcordancCf 1901, p. OS . 

® Evans, op. oii. p. 2. 

* Aitareya Sr, 1 , 11 . 
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as great builders. They made fortified places {Pnr) ” — the 
Aitafeya Brdhmana I, 23. Since, every Indian book on engi- 
neering, sculpture and architecture (c£. the Samarahganatdtm- 
dhidra, II. p. 114) is fathered on to Maya, the Daidalos of 
the ancient Indian science of building. And apart from 
actual sites e. g. Jardsandha hi bai^hah at Rajgir ^ almost every 
important ruin is credited to the generic Asura, comprising 
such specific groups 2 .B--maharsi — Yaksa — Oandliarm— 
Pamaga — Bdhmdh (Mbh, III, 173, 12201, 12206). 

Asura sculpture and architecture have their own symbols. 
Two are of outstanding importance ; [i) The “ snake appears 
from the ljt.gvedic literature onwards 'Eg. 
sSefowndT IX, 88, M ! Av I, 37 ; Satap, Br. XI, 2, 
6, 13 j Bphad. TJpa. IV, 4, 10 ; Jaim. Br. 
I, 9 j II, 139 j Kath Up. II, 6). The Mai}iar math at Bajgir 
and terracotta Snake goddess * from Basarh at the Patna 
Alnseum are amongst its earlist representations in sculpture 
and architecture. The faience figures of a snake goddess found 
at Crete and their resemblance to the Basarh figure raise 
interesting points of contact probably through Egypt and Syria. 
(it) The Sa saparno Garuimait Garnda used along with Asura 
in Rg. 1, 36, 8 and elsewhere had long been recognized ’ as a 
form of the Zoioastrian Ahura (Barg. XIX, II)— both sculptured 
alike in India and Iran.^ But their connexion with and 
common source from Asbur of Assyria is suggested by a 
sculptured representation of the identical Garuda slabbed on 
the head and the stomach by an obvious Iranian monarch 
presumably as a token of AssyTia'’8 overthrow at the hand of 
Iran, as a bas-relief of the Palace at Pereepolis reproduced on 
p, 572 of Vol. II, Historians History of the World. Later 
mythology turns Garuda into an enemy of the snake. But ii 
attempts an historical compromise in Gam da’s submission tc 

i ArchtBoU Sum. Me^,t 1913“14. 

® Camh. Sit. Ind. pi. xir, 37. 

» J.IUA.S»> 1915, p. 427. 

* Spiegel, Iraniv^ht AUerihmtslcunde, voL ii, p 24. 
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Yigigiu and tte ABura-’s exit from the scene. But Ashor, 
Asura and Ahura Garuda may be of Assyrian-Babylonian 
origin'^ (Spiegel, op. cit.). 

'^Eaoh generation/-' says Emoraon^ abandons f be ideas o£ 
its predecessors like stranded ships. ** The reason is not far 
to seek. The gaps in the history of human evolution so far 
accessible -to us, vastly exceed the recorded chapters. Besearoh 
reveals fresh links and urges an evaluation of the new data 
and a revaluation of the old. The last fifty years have shown 
that the history of Europe begins outside Europe — the 
Graeoo-'Roman authors deeply imbued with the Babylon-— 
Egypt— Assyria — Persian civilization.’^ Advanced international- 
ism is an admitted factor in world politics from the 3rd 
millennium B.C.* Cretan excavations have brought into view 
“ for the first time, a primitive European civilization, the earliest 
phase of which goes back even beyond the days of the Eirst 
dynasty of Egypt 'h® Beyond that still, before the earliest 
actors come on the scene— lies the greenroom of Time and 
Space— an immeasurable vista of the yet unknown. But geolo- 
gists, geograpbers and authropologists are bard at work.* In 
the East also. Central Asia, Taikistan and China are linked -ap 
with Iran® and through Iran, ‘^'the great mediator between 
the West and the East, '■'® with the rest of the world. This 
perception of the unity of history in turn illuminates each of 
its episodes. 

But India remains an exception. Her records lie neglected. 
Interested wisdom avoids all analysia. In interpreting her 
written evidence, she seems to forget that human msords, 
however professedly religious, must study man's desdings with 
other men, and the adjostment of working relations between 

I Hall, The Aneieni Eittory of the Hear Matt, p. ix, 

« Ctml. Ano. Eisb., op. cit, Vol. IL p. 228. 

» iTaas, The Faiace of Mime, p, 1, 

* Saess, Mas AftUits der Mrde, Oxford, 1904 — 9. 

* PeEiofc, Inflnenfifs traniennes en Asie Cetdrede ei e» MxMme Oritmk, 

1911 . 

* Lamfer, 1918, pp. ISSS. 
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different groups. Laocoon-like, she suffers from her chain 
of “ splendid isolation ”, The theory of “ splendid isolation^^ 
is an historical absurdity : it never existed nor ever will. It 
breeds degeneration in insinuating Indians precarious physical 
security and her undoubted intellectual heritage to be due to chance 
or nature. The virile Indo-Aryan who fought the formidable 
Asura and carried his culture to China, Indo-China, Sumatra, 
Bali, J ava and Ceylon to-day claims the dubious distinction 
of being home-loving prodigies. Hence arises the difficulty 
of comprehending that mysterious body-politic known as 
Indian Society, — realized facts and intimate tendencies lying 
athwart unintelligible dogma. A study of the past will lessen 
the mystery and Asura may perhaps supply the key. 
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Appendix. 

Texts. 

I. Asssrriau.* 

(a) J^uytinjik Tablet of Ashur-na|ir-pal I. (1038-1020 B.O.) 

[Referring to Assyria's fall from past greatness under 
Tiglatb-pilaser I. and his predecessors (1500-1000 B.C.)] 
Peayeb to Ishtau. 

“ Tarn thy face unto me, O Lady, so that by reason thereof 
the heart of thy servant may be made strong! I, Ashur-nasir-pal, 
the Borrowfai one, am thine humble servant 1 1, who am beloved 
by thee, make offerings unto thee and adore thy divinity......! 

was horn in the mountains who no man knoweth ; 1 was without 
Tmderstanding and I prayed not to thy majesty. Moreover 
the people of Asigria did not recognize and did not accept thy 
divinity. But thou, 0 Ishtar, thou mighty queen of the gods, 
by the lifting up of thine eyes didst teach me, for thou didst 

desire my rule Let thine anger be appeased, and let thine 

heart he mercifully inclined towards me."* 

{b) Ishtar Hymn — 954 British Museum. 

Olay Tablets, circa 668-609 B.C, 

[Referring to Assyria's second supremacy ctfca 800-612 B.C.] 
“ (Series ; ) ir skimma dimmir 

—Complaint to the goddess Ishtar. 

" Palace of Asshurbanapal, king of Assyria, 

Son of Esarhaddon, king of the Universe, king of Assyria, 
ruler of Babylon, 


Q-etekiehU Baiglaniens und A$sytient ; I«afa,rd, Sintmtli 
and iUBemadng. 

» Tke Oamhridffe Aneimt 1925, toL III, pp. 2-3, 
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King of Sumer and Accad, king of the Kings of Ethiopia 
and Egypt, 

King of the four regions, son of Sennacherib, 

King of the universe, king of Assyria, who puts his trust 
in the god Asihw and the goddess Ninlil, in Nabu 
and Tashmit, 

May the god Nabu be thy guide ! '' 

Xth. tablet— 

May the light of AssAuTt the hing of the godo, be thy 
guide 1 

‘Whosoever shall write his name by my name. 

May and Ninlil (Beltis) destroy him and root his 

name and his seed out of the land ! 

II. Persian. 

[(a) Scythian or Maada (Sayce s TAe EigAer Criticim and 
tAe Monnmenti) — -vassal of Assyria from cifoa 
700*607 B.C, 

(J) Iran and Extra-Iran (Noldeke, ^^Persiaf* Encg. Brii,) 
— -under Assyria from circa 836-649 B.C.] 

1. " Ahura maZda, the god of the Aryans Susan Trans* 
lation of the Behistun inscription. 

2. Now he converses with on the mountain of the 

holy questions, in the forest of the holy questions.’' VenMdddt 
Jfargardf xxii, 19. 

3. ** Aknra^ the reveals the law, aAwi fra&nd,-* 

xviii, ISK. 

4. YatAd aha cairydi atAd ratuski athdd chid kaehdf 
YanAeusA dazdd mandriAS, shAyaotAnandtn anheusA mazddi, 
KkshatAremchd ahurAi, d*yim dreguhyd dadhad vdstdrem. 

Ad tAwd men At pavrwim mazdd yazutn stoi manat}A4 
YanAensA ptarem mananAd Ay ad tAwd hem cAasAmaini 
AeHgtalem 

Haithim athaAyd ddmim anAeuih ahurem sAAyaotkanadsAaf^ 
Tasna, xxxi, 8. 

" So I thought thee first Mazda, great in creation, great in 
mind, mind of the good father ; therefore I seized the togeher 
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in the eje, thee of (rue righteousnesB, creator of llfej AAwfot in 
actions/’ 

6. " Ta4 thwi paretd ereth m6i vaoeM ahur& I 

Kamd zdthd fid asahyd paouruyd f” 

Yasna, xliv, 3. 

“ That I will ask thee, tell me aright, Ahiira / father of 
lighteousneis, creator, what man first?” 

7. “ I, Ahura Mazda, created the good lands and countries, 
the first was the Airyana VaSg6 by the good river Dtitya.” 
— Fargard, i 8. 

8. Thus speaks ..i/iwra Mazda, the Holy One, unto thee; 

I, Ahura Mazda, the Maker of all good things, when I made 

this mansion, the beautiful, the shining, seen ufar !’* targardf 
xxii, 14, 88. 

9. ^^Zarathushtva asked Ahnn Mazda; 0 ^7/ am Mazda, 
most beneficent spirit, Maker of the material world, thou 
Holy one !” Pat gar d^ xijt, 11. 37. 

[Assyrian vocabulary in the HtizviHah and Fdfa»d — 
sailed Miriindmak-i Asdrik edited by Dastur Hoahangji as the 
Pahldtvi-Pdiand farh 9 %gi\ 

III. Indian. 

{a) Vedic. 

1. lit : I 

^n^cTKra^JTxflr ii 

t 

2, ct I 



3. ?# ^i!JT% ^0^ % '5^ |WT ^ ^ : i 

^ ^ ft^ 5fqTw|f^ ^to r fs i ii 

I 
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HT q??T : fsH^ { It 

: I 

6 . 3 Tt?Rf fqi?f ; \ 

^T qi^ft IT^Tq’T3^1l#:ftr J « 

I 

I : I 

K^-e.\-Kl \ 

^x—^^'^—^t nTisr^^5[Ti[ 
t mss|?S[ ; I 

7. ct^iT^ J { 

^ f f^siJTwT : ii 

-2^^— I 

8. ^T3IT I 

5*|^^»qr^ mqf?#cT R tgr ^ T^^g^ H I 

5 sR^fftR^^ rii^r t ! 

^EIRW ? I 

9* ♦♦ ^pharM 

^Tiff ^ %?nRt ^ i 

ii t-^y,-a I 

^ xftmt mt ‘^RTwmR^— ^ 

^’rf RWWTqT2ftt^~-^<!r ? t 
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10 . ^ sr^ w \ 

^ srf% wRc# IjTr t 1^1 u 

\ 

; ^55rf firtferr— : i 

11 . frax mi^im^ t 

^mftr ; ^ « 
^■^"8 I 

sn|tt *5n?T^ t I 

12 . nt^ ¥i^ ’lojfa i 

^mwrft j ? n 

yi-H-l i 

13. STi(^^5?fT ^KTJ^f^ ixfirl ^ TTT^T 5^3^ WtST : 

sn^ TOt it^CT f^IxT ii 

r 

«i?id * \ 

14. WeTOT^^ Wlixf^ ^«fx?s?n J I 

H5r?itr% t 5a’^t?^g;^«rT ^i?3^ : ii 

\ 

15. ^ f*i%nifc«iT WIT f ^zf% I 

5ri5tr ^grrs^T ? u 

vyi^*U I 

tefB?rr mniiMf m i 

16. sft if^’ xr^ nfq?^ ^xx^x : 

: ftr^rr ^ : ii 

1 

f^x:ftcrr§r 50^^ 1 

1§ g Beg. J. 
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17. I 

f?Tf^ : 5T ft^TT fmsft ^ a 

O-^o-^ I 

3!T^ : I 

18. ^ m‘^ •* ^RT^if ^ f?r^f I 

'Q-«.V^8 I 

19. srei^sniTT^^’^ fro^T ^fwirlrr ^Rirrur ? t 
^T^fe^TT ^Tf^ ^5rT%si^f?r ^fiTf$r a 

<i-8 I 

: ^rm? I 

20. ^ ^HTcr ? ^wgricTO ’EfIT?7rOTPr?r: 

^ ^1?:^ etTO rTT^ t ^?m^q5C?|[ii 

“^-^Vl I 

^ngd ^TOT ShRT^ srioi^T^rr m i 

21. ^fT I 

iro arfft n 

1 

j aw i ai^qiNi — : i 

22. ftatignT^wn rTra-q ftff ^ 1^ i 

figlarafe : ^ jraV ii 

I 

! Jnggrs^ jwigpgr araffg ; i 

23. gg osTOsd ggwgf ggwimsmTfsraa^ I 

ggrort gg gT^Ri s •, n 

?«-«8-^ I 

g|^ ?& »3Rr<it : I 
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24. About 106 references to soii.e ?obief gods— described 
as Asurat; at Indra, By. i. 6 b S: Varum, Rv. i. 24, 14: Agni, 
By. lY. 2, 5; vii. 2, 8: Savitr, By. i. 85, 7: Rudra, Rv. v. 42. 11. 
For all gods. By. i. 108, 6r "This Soma is to be distributed as 
an offering among the Jsurat.^^ « Asura of heaven Rv. v. 41 j 
8, i, 131. 1. '^Oui father who pours down the waters.^’ Bv, 
V. 83. C. Agni, bom out of his womb."’ Rv. iii. 29. 14. 

25. Hostile sense only twice in the older parts of the 
Rgveda, ii. 32, 4;vii. 99, 5 — “ defeat of the sons or men of 
Asura."^ About IS in the last book. 

26. Atharvaveda iv. 28. 6; vi. 7. 2 “ Asuras hostile to the 

Aryans."" 

Equation of Texts. 

... . _ 

Asvral — ® powerful people, Assyrians— R^uyunjik Tablet 

and Rgveda , — cirea 1500-1200 B.C, 

deified by posterity, Miar Bymn [l(i5)] and 

2en4-Avesia [II ] — eirda 8th — 7th cen, B.C, 



MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS 

I.—On a Santaili Folktale of the Hero 
and the Deity Type. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A-, B Ii. 

In my two papers entitled A Follciale of a New Type 
ftom North Bih Cur and Us variants e>nd On a Muhammedan 
TolUale of the Sero and the Deity Type, wtich have been 
published in To'arnal of the Bihar and Orissa Seseareh 
Society, September, 1917, and December, 1918, respeotively, 
I have dealt with and discussed three Hindu and one Muham- 
medan folktales which have for their theme the illustration of 
the truth that the trials and tribulations of man— the sorrows 
and sufferings he has to experience in this mundane exist enoe— 
are the result of sins committed by him in a previous stage of 
existence. As the result of my study of those folktales, I have 
fixed the following story-radical which underlies them all 

(1) A hero goes to a deity to beg of him a boon, or to 
a supernatural being to wake him up, 

(2^) On the way, the hero meets with several suffering 
persons and animals and a tree, all of whom importune 
him to inquire from the deity or supernatural being 
the causes of, and the remedies for, their respective 
troubles. 

(3) The hero obtains his own boon or effects his own purpose 
and learns from the deity or supernatural being the 
causes of, and the remedies for, their respective troubles. 

(4) The hero eommunicates the same to them, all of whom 
adopt the remedies and are, at once, relieved of their 
troubles, 
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(5) The hero is suitably rewarded by the benefitted persons 
and animals and lives happily the reafter. But in one 
case, the hero refuses to aceept the rewards offered by 
the benefitted persons and is, in the end, eaten up by the 
suffering beast. 

I have recently come across a Santali folktale entitled 
KetTmu and Dharmu which bears a close similarity to the 
aformentioned stories and of which I give below the following 
abstract, inasmuch as it has not yet been studied and discussed, 
from tbe standpoint of the folklorist ; — 

Once upon a time there were two brothers named Karmu and 
Dharmu, the former of whom was an agriculturist and the latter 
a trader. While Dharmu was away from home, karmn performed 
a religious ceremonial to which he did not invite Dharmu’s 
family members. When Dharmu returned home and heard of 
this, he set about to perform a similar ceremonial, So he and 
his wife began to eook rice and vegetables for this feast which 
they did till far into the night. While they were doing so, the 
deity Karam Qosai^ owxe dovrnio see what preparations they 
were m aking in his honour, and watched from the back of their 
bouse. 

While Karam Gosain was watching, Dharmu threw the hot 
scum of the boiling rice through the window of the house and 
thereby scalded the deity. As the flies and insects worried 
Karam Gosain's burns, bis deityship went to the Ganges and 
immersed himself therein. 

As Karam Gosain was thus offended by Dharmu, all the 
latter’s undertakings failed and he fell into abj«5t poverty. 

A voice from heaven informed Dharmu aud his wife that 
Ihcii troubles and poverty were due to the fact that they had 
offended the deity Karam Gosain and that they should proceed 
to the river Ganges and propitiate him by the offering of a new 
cloth dyed in turmeric and of oil. 

Believing the voice to be true, they did as they were directed 
to do and started for the Ganges. On their way they came 
cross a fig tree and a mango tree, the fruits of both of which 
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were full of grubs and bo they could not eat the same. Going 
further on they came across a cow and a buffalo, both of which 
they tried to capture for the purpose of milking them, but the 
beasts fled and told them to go to the river Ganges Then 
proceeding further, they met a horse and an elephant, the 
former of which they tried to catch hold of so that they might 
mount upon him and ride to the Ganges but both the beasts 
would not allow them to do so. So they left them and pushed 
further on and found a large pot full of rupees under a banyan 
tree, w’hich, disheartened as they were, they did not touch. 

Going further on, they met a woman with a pai measure 
sticking to her throat, who told them that she had been suffering 
from this discomfort since the preceding twelve years and asked 
them to inquire from Karam Gosain how she would be relieved 
from it. To this they agreed. 

Proceeding further, they met another woman with a bundle 
of thatching grass stuck to her head, who also asked them to 
enquire from Karam Gosaifi how she would be freed from her 
encumbrance. To this they assented. 

Then pushing further on, they came across a third woman 
whose feet were burning in a fire and a fourth woman with 
a stool stuck fast to her back. Both these women requested 
them to enquire from the deity in what way they would be 
relieved of their troubles and sufferings. They promised to 
comply with their request. 

At last they arrived at the bank of the Ganges where, on 
their invocation, the deity Karam Gosain appeared before them. 
They propitiated him by bathing and anointing him with oil and 
turmeric and clothing him with a new cloth. Thus Dharmu 
and his wife persuaded the deity to return. So they rose up to 
depart. 

Then Dharmu asked the deity about the women whom they 
had met on their way and Karam Gosain said : “The woman 
has a stool stuck to her back because when visitors came lo hei 
house she never offered them a seat, let her do so in future, and 
ghe shall be freed j an,d the woman has her feet burning in the fire 
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becaase she pushed the fuel into the fire with’her foot, let her 
not do so in future, and she will be freed; and the woman has 
the thatehing grass stuck to her head because when she saw 
a jEriend with straw sticking in her hair, she did not tell her 
about it, let her do so in future and she will be freed, and the 
woman has the pai measure stuck to her throat because, when 
her neighbour wanted to borrow her measure, she would not lend 
it, let her do so in future and she will be freed 

Then Karam Gosain asked whether they had seen an elephant 
and a horse and a buffalo and a cow and money and mangoes 
and figs. To this query Dharmn answered by saying “ Yes 
and that he had not been able to catch the animals and that 
the fruit was bad. Karam Gosain told them that on their 
way back home, they should take possession of all ; and they 
did so. Then, mounting on the elephant, they returned home 
with great wealth. 

On their way, they met the four women and told them 
Low they could he relieved of their troubles. 

After their return home, Dharmu celebrated a great 
festival in honour of the deity Karam Gosain.^ 

On comparing the Santali variant with the aforementioned 
three Hindu versions from North Bihar, Chittagong and 
Eastern Bengal, I find that the Banyan tree with the jarful of 
rapecB beneath it in the Santali story is represented in the 
latter^s stories by the suffering pahur and mungo trees with 
the jarful of gold mohars hidden under them. The women 
with the pai measure and the stool sticking to thmr bodies^ 
as described in the Santali variant, are represented in the North 
Bihari folkrale by the elephant with his proboscis stuck fast 
to a tree, and, in the East Bengal version, by the woman 
with her feet adhering to a rice-husking pedal, and in the 
Chittagong tale by the crocodile which has half its body 
immersed in water and the ether half emerging therefrom. 

1 For a fuller version, rids JolMore of the Sanial Targanas, pp. 30-33, 
ty C. H, Bompas. London •. David Nntt, 1909. 
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The woman with the load of thatching grass on her head, 
the cow with her calf, the buffalo, the horse and tho elephant 
of the Santali folktale are represented in the Chittagong and 
East Bengal versions by the carriers of straw, grass or fuel 
and by the cow. 

If we extract the story-radieal from the preceding Santali 
folktale, we find that it runs thus : — 

(1) The hero offends a deity. 

{&) In consequence of this, he is reduced to abject 
poverty. 

(3) He goes out to search for the deity and to propitiate 
him. 

(4d On the way, he meets with several suffering women 
who ask hini to enquire from the deity the causes 
and remedies of their respective troubles, 

(5) He finds the deity, propitiates him, and enquires from 

the latter the causes and remedies of the suffering 
women's troubles. 

(6) He informs the women of the causes and remedies of 

their respective troubles and himself regains his 
lost prosperity. 

On comparing this special r story-radical of the Santali 
folkta.!© with the generalized story-radical, given above, of 
the three Hindu and one Muhammadan variants, I am 
of opinion that the generalised story-radical will have to be 
modified as follows in order that it may fit into the aforemen- 
tioned Santali story 

(1) A hero goes to a deity to heg of him a boon, or 

propitiaie a deity whom he has ojended, or to 
a supernatural being to wake bim up. 

(2) On the way, the hero meets with, several suffering 

persons and animals, and a tree, all of whom im- 
portune him to enquire from the deity or superna- 
tural being the causes of, and the temedies for, 
their respective troubles. 
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(3) The hero obtains bis own boon or effects kis own 

purpose, and learns from the deity or supernatural 
being the causes of, and the remedies for, tbeir 
respective troubles. 

(4) The hero comm an ioates the same to them, allofwboni 

adopt the remedies and are, at once, relieved of their 
troubles. 

(5) The hero is suitably rewarded by tbe benefitted persons 

and animals, or obtains possession^ of some money 
md, beasts and regains Mslo<it pmpsnty and lives 
happily thereafter. 

But in one case the hero refuses to accept tbe rewards 
offered by the benefitted persons and is, in the end, eaten up 
by the suffering beast. 

[ It will not be out of place to mention here that the 
incidents of the suffering women and tbe relieving of their 
troubles occur in another Santali folktale entited The Seven 
Bf others and the Bonga Qitl, In this story it is stated that 
when the hero was going to find out th.e Bohmae hlt^Q in 
whom was hidden the life of a wizard who had carried off Ms 
mother in order that he might kill the birds and thereby 
kill his mother's abductor, he (the hero) met on the way three 
old women, one of whom had a stool stuck to her back, another 
had a bundle of thatching grass stuck on her head, and th.e 
third had her foot stuck fast to a rice pounder. These women 
requested him to inquire from the Bohmae birds the causes and 
remedies of tbeir respective trouhles. This he promised to do. 
When he found out the birds, he inquired from them the 
causes and the remedies of the women's troubles. The birds 
replied '' The first old woman never asked visitors to her house 
to take a seat j if she does so in fntare, she will get rid of the 
stool. When the second old woman saw anyone with straws 
sticking in his or her hair, she never offered to take them out ; 
if she does so in future she will be freed. The third old 
woman would not allow widows and orphans to use her rice 
pounder ; if she does so in future she will be freed." On 
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his way back, lie communicated to the three sufOering women 
what the Bohmae birds had told hjm about the causes and 
remedies of their troubles.^] 

As regards the incidents of singeing the deity Karam 
Gosaifi by throwing on him the hot scum of boiling rice, there 
IS an analogous incident mentioned in a legend from South 
Bihar which I have published at pages 95 to 107 of the 
J ournal of the Department of Letters of the Calcutta University, 
Vol, XI, 1924., 

‘ JTorthe fuller version of this folktale, see Bompas’s Folklore of the 
Santal Pargamt, pp. 218—226. 


II.— Tte Asurs — Ancient and Modern. 

By Bai Sabadar S. C. Roy, 

In ancient Sanskj^ii writings, from the ^.gveda downwards 
we meet with the name “ Asura.’^ Although in some passages 
the term may perhaps have been used with reference to supposed 
super-human enemies of the singers of the Egvedic hymns, in 
geveral others they evidently refer to human foes. 

The names * Daitya ^ ' Danava \ etc,, also appear to have 
been in several passages applied to the same or aimilar hostile 
tribes as opprobrious epithets. 

It is generally supposed that these hc^tile people, characterised 
in the ^gveda as ‘ of nniutelligibie Speech * (mfdkravicJk 
and T. 29, 10) ^ devoid of xlbea * {aSiamm, x> 22, 8), 
'following strange ordinances (an^a-vraiOi V, VIII, 70, tl), 
' without devotion * ( a-ltahtnan^ IV, 16,9), ' not sacrificing * 
{ayajvan, VIII, 70, II ; and a-yajm, VII, 6, 3) ; ' indifferent to 
the gods ’ [a-devayUf VIII, 70, II) , and ‘ lawless ^ {a-vrata, 1^ 
5.1, 8, 175, 3, VI, 14, 3, IX, 41, 2} j were none other than the 
ancestors of the existing aboriginal tribes of Northern and 
Central In^a, the Munda-speaking tribes of Ghota Nagpur, 
Orissa, Central India and the Central Provinces, the Bhils and 
allied tribes of Western India, if not also to the ancestofs of ihe 
Dravidian-speaking hill tribes of Southern India. And I had also 
formerly shared in the same view. 

Certain fact, however, that I came across in my investigations 
among the Ghota Nagpur aborigines led me to donht the correot- 
ness of the popular view as to the identity of the * Asuras ^ of 
anoient Sanskrit literature. The first of these fzmts is the 
existence of a wide-spread tradition among the Mimidasand 
several other aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur of 4he previous 
oddupation of the OAuutry by a metal-usihg people called the 
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Jsuras who are said to have been routed by the Mundas with 
the help of their deity Bing-honga, The ironsmelting activities 
of the Asuras, tradition says, greatly disturbed the even tenor 
of existence of the Mundas and their deities who were as yet 
innocent of the use and inanufaciure of metals. The second 
fact is the existence of numerous aucient ruins of brick-buildings 
in which are found various objects, particularly of terracota, and 
close to many of these building sites are found traces of working 
in copper or iron. A third fact is the existence in Chola Nagpur 
of numerous ancient graveyards attributed to these Asurs. 
Excavation reveals under each stone slab of large dimensions 
a number of earihenware cinerary urns containing the bones of 
deceased Asurs, presumably of the same family, ornaments of 
copper, stone crystal beads and miniature pottery of various 
shapes and sizes, Neolithic as well as copper implements have 
been found in some of these sites. 

rinariy,^ there still dwell in the hills and jungles on the west 
of the Chota Nagpur plateau, a small tribe, speaking a dialect of 
the Mtinda group, and bearing the name ' Asur^i’ They claim 
descent from the ancient Asurs and their main occupation is 
iron-smelting. Except in the name [ Atsur^ and in their occupa- 
tion of iron-smelting, they hardly differ either in their physical 
characteristics or in their culture from the other Munda-speaking 
tribes of the Chota Nagpur plateaux. And it may be reasonably 
inferred that the present-day Asurs are but a tribe of the 
Munda or ‘ Kol ^ stock who adopted the oliaracteristic occupatiou 
of the aucient Asurs and with it the tribal name. 

I shall not here enter into details about the ethnography of 
these modern Asurs but shall content myself with a brief outline 
of the main features of their culture. The present day Asurs of 
Chota Nagpur are divided into three sections; namely, (Ij Soika 
Asurs (also called Agarias or Agaria Asurs) who live in jungles 
and hills and smelt iron, (2') the Birjias who also live on hills 
and, besides following the original occupation of iron-smelting, 
have also taken to such subsidiary occupation as plaiting bamboo 
baskets and the Hkl; and (3) the Jait Asurs who now mbstiy 
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live in villages atid smelt iron and manufacture plougBshaies 
and other rude iron implements, and some families of this last 
section have also taken to agriculture. Their villages have 
become more or less Hinduized and they neither intermarry nor 
interdine with the other sections. 

(Some iron-smelting Agrias are also found in the Mirzapur 
district of the United Provinces on the Maiknl range in the 
Mandla, Raipur and Bilaspur districts of the Central Provinoes.) 

The Birjias as well as the Solka Asurs each consists of 
TMnia or settled groups and iJiMu or migratory groups. The 
Birjias are found subdivided into JDMh Birjias or those 
who do not eat beef and Bdrh Birjias cr those to whom beef 
is not taboo. A further cross-division among the Birjias is that 
into the Telia Birjias consisting of families who use only oil and 
not vermilion in anointing bride and bridegroom at marriages, 
and Sindurahd Birjias or those who use vermilion as well as oil 
in marriages. 

Like the Mupda'^P^aklng tribes the Asurs are divided into 
a number of totemic clans. The totem names are divided 
mostly from tho fauna and flora of their native jungles. 
Besides clan totemism, traces of what has been called Indivi- 
dual Totemism are found among the Birjias. Another peculiar 
feature of the totemism of some families of the Birjia Asurs 
is the change of totem name of a family in every fourth 
generation. 

Descent is reckoned in the main line, and their kinship 
nomenclature follows what is known as the ckiEsificatory 
system. Their customary rules of inheritance and partitiou are 
the same as those of the Mundas. In common with the 
Mundas, the present day Asurs have separate dormitories for 
bachelors and for maidens. 

The socio-religious ceremonies at birth, death, marriage are 
substantially the same as that of the Mundas, such difference* 
as exist being only in minor details. It is, however, signilioant 
that the present day Asurs, like the Santals aud most other 
allied tribes, generally cremate their dead and do not practise 
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any form of urn*burial nor preserve any traces of the same 
nor use stone slabs to cover the graves of their buried dead. 
Although the Mupdas and the Hos who appear to have lived in 
close contact with the ancient Asurs still bury a few bones of 
their deceased relatives in small earthenware jaj-s under huge 
stone slabs such as were used by the ancient Asurs- 

The same festiyals are observed and the same or similar 
spirits are propitiated with sacrifices usually of fowls and 
sometimes of animals as among the Muncjas. One distinctive 
religious festival and ceremony of the Asurs is what is known 
as the “ Sdnni-ikutdsi (Iron Implements) ceremony in which 
a number of fowls are sacrificed by the oldest Asur in each 
settlement to the spirits of the traditional ‘ Asur-Asurains \ 
Each fowl is placed by the neck on tbe anvil (Ak/an) and 
its head is severed with the iron sdnrsi (iron pincers), and the 
sacriBcer prays to the spirits of the ancient Asurs for a 
plentiful supply of iron-ore, 

Same or similar magical practices to control vegetable and 
animal life, to ward off the evil eye and to promote health, are 
in vogue as among the Mundas, and both tribes have the same 
belief in the magical properties of certain kinds of food, and the 
same superstitions about certain dreams and other omens and 
diseases. 

From all this it maybe inferred that the present day Asurs 
constitutea tribe of the same stock as the Mundas. But so far 
as the ancient race of Asuras are concerned Munda traditions 
indicate that the ancient Asurs belonged to a different ethnic stock 
and different culture. The tribal name of / Asurs would 
appear to have been given to or adopted by the present day 
Asur tribe on account of their following the occupation of 
iron-smelting which, according to tradition^ was introduced into 
Chota Nagpur by an ancient people of superior culture known 
as the Asuras. 

The question of the racial aflBnities of the ancient Asurs is 
still shrouded in mystery. In an article in the Journal 0 / 
awJlf Qri^a for September 18^3^ 
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I ventored to offer a suggestion that the Asurs of Chota Nagpur 
tradition were probably a Caucasian race who had moved on 
into India at a more primitive stage of Caucasian culture than 
that represented by the Vedic Aryans^ and on their arrival in 
India gradually absorbed an indigenous melanoderm race — 
the Nisadas of ancient Sanskrit literature and thus became 
somewhat transformed in physical features hy long-continued 
miscegenation, and worked out the Asur civilization referred to 
in the ^gveda, Satapatha Brahmana and other early Sanskrit 
works ; and that, being finally worsted by the invading Aryans, 
snch sections of the Asurs as did not submit to Aryan supremacy 
retreated to the eastern, central, and southern parts of India, 
and 1 further suggested that there is a considerable strain of 
Asur blood among the Bengalis. Burther consideration of the 
subject now inclines me to think that Bravidian culture is 
indeed based on this or an allied ancient culture, and there is 
a considerable strain of Asur or] Naga-Asura blood in Southern 
India as in Bengal, A visit to the ancient ruins of Harappa 
and Maken-jo-Daro has given me a wider view of what 
I suppose to have been the ancient Abut or Asur-Nag civili- 
zation. I was impressed with some remarkable resemblances 
between the Chota Nagpur Asur sites and the finds they yield 
(now in the Patna Museum) and those ruins of the Indus Valley 
whioh 1 would provisionally refer to the Nag branch of the 
Asurs, and the finds that are being unearthed thereform. But 
so long as detailed accounts are not published by the Archasologioa! 
department I shall not perhaps be Justified in referring in detail 
to those finds. But the important differences between the Sind 
Valley finds on the one hand and the Chota Nagpur fii^aud 
South Indian prehistoric finds on the other incline me to think 
that the ancient Asurs of India had more than one main 
division, and these had developed important differences in their 
respective cultures in their respective environments and in the 
course of their respective social and economic histoiy. It is, 
however, premature to eome to any definite oonclusion. But 
from Tfh.at I h^ve seep, I haye reasopa to expect that expert 
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will finally come to the conclusion that the Aryan period of 
Indian History was preceded by what may be termed the ‘ Asur 
Period or, rather^ the ‘ Asur-Nag-Period ^ and that the Asar 
contribution to the mahe up of the Indian people and Indian 
culture was at least no less important and wide-spread than the 
Aryan contribution. 



III. — A Note on Hnman Sacrifice among 
the Santals. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, BI.A.. B.li* 

A sacrifice has been defined to be something which is devoitd 
to a deity and consumed either in his honour, or hy him aloae 
or by him and his worshippers.^' In the ease of a human 
iicnfice, the victim is snj posed by the worshippers to he 
consumed by the detiy alone^ 

The method by which an offering is believed to be carried 
to the deity, varies much either according to the dwellingplace of 
the said deity or else to the conception of godhead entertained 
hy the worshippers. Sacrifices to the earth god or goddess naay 
he huried in the fields or oast down precipioes into clefta or 
ravines. Those which are offered to the ethereal and celestial 
deities, are bnmt in order that the smote thereof may rise np 
to the sky. Those which are offered to the water deities ate 
thrown into the water in order that they might get drowned. 
Or the skin of the sacrificed victim is draped upon the image 
of the god. Or the god's portion may be exposed, in the 
expectation th it the deity will come and consume it secretly. 
Or the deity may simply partake of the spirit of the sacrificed 
victim as the ancestral spirits of the Zulus were supposed 
to do hy licking it. I shall show in this paper ttiat human 
sacrifice among the Santals was offered. 

Whenever a tank was excavated and no water came out 
of the springs at its bottom, it was believed by the Santals 
residing in the Santal Parganas that the absence of vrater was 
due to the water-spirit's wrath and that the tank would fill 
np with water if only the offended deity Would be propitiated 
by tbe offering of a bumaa sacrifice. This is evidenced by their 
folklore. 
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In a folktale entitled Kuwar and the Iiajali*s Daughter^ 
it is stated that^ in order to earn tkeir livelihood, the 
merchant's son Kuwar ( who is 'the hero of the story ) and 
his wife had to work as coolies in a tank which was 
being excavated by a Rajah . When no water came out of 
the springs at the bottom of this tank, the Rajah had the 
centre- post planted in the middle thereof. But still no water 
came out of it. Then he had an elephant, a horse, a camel 
and variouf! other animals sacrificed to the water-deity. But 
still the tank did not fill up with water. Then the merchant's 
son Kuwar, who was v^orking as a oooly, was forcibly seized 
and bound ito the centre-post. Thereupon the waters rushed 
out of the bottom of the tank and filled it up to the brim 
and Kuwar was drowned.^ 

In another folktale entitled The Caterijaillar Boy which 
is also current among the Santals of the Santal Parganas, 
it is stated that the Caterpillar Boy {^\o is the herd of 
the story) who was subsequently metamorphosed into a 
handsome youth, defeated a neighbouring Rajah in a battle. 
There apon the former's father-in-law, who was also a Rajah, 
became jealous and began to fear that his son-in-law (the 
Caterpillar Boy) would also subdue him. So he began to 
concoct a plot for bringing about his death. At that time he 
was excavating a tank hut no water was welling up from it. 
In order to propitiate the offended water-deity, who was 
withholding the water, elephants, horses, oxen, buffaloes and 
other auimals were offered up as sacrifice to Ms deity-ship but 
still no water gushed out of the tank. Thereafter the father-in- 
law ordered the Caterpillar Boy to mount upon his horse and 
to take hik stand in the middle of the tank. As soon as he 
did so, water welled up from the bottom of the .tank in 
profusion and filled it up to the brink^ in no time.^ 

For a fuller version of this folktale, vide JPoZftZore 'ofile Sanfal Pars anas 
by 0. H. Bompas. liohdon, David Nntt. 1909. Pp. 63—- 70. 

* Op, cit pp. 227—282, 
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Similarly; vestiges of the custom of offering human 
sacrifices to the water-deity are also traceable in the folklore of 
the Santals living in the Manbhum District of Chota Nagpnr 
as will appear from the following example j — 

In the pathetic Santal folktale entitled Seven Bi others and 
'their Sislei ^ ^ is stated that the seven brothers had a tank 
excavated in order that their names might be perpetuated by 
it. But, as their ill-luck would have it, no water came out of 
it. Thereupon they consulted a Jugi Qomin (most likely a 
Santal soothsayer) who advised them that; if they would offer 
their sister as a sacrifice to the spirit of the tank, it would 
be filled with water. Acting up to his advice, they ordered her 
to fetch water from the tank. Accordingly she went inside 
the empty tank to fill her pitcher vvith)water. As soon as she 
went into it, water began to flow out and gradually filled up 
the tank till she was drowned in it. 

Similarly in. another Santal folktale entitled the Girl 
who always found helper it is narrared that, once upon a 
time, there lived six brothers and a sister, AH brothers were 
married; but sister remained maiden. Whenever they left their 
home on business, their wives, who hated their maiden sister- 
in-law from the bottom of their hearts, harassed and worried 
her in every possible way. When they came to know of their 
wives^ cruel conduct towards their sister, they made up their 
minds to punish them mercilessly. 

With this object in view they .had a deep well dug. (It is 
not, however, stated in this folktale whether or not water had 
come out of the well). On the pretence of propitiating the 
water-spirit they ordered their wives to take in their bands# 
offerings of rice and the like, go to the Wf?Il, and stand round 
the brink thereof. As sooq as the wicked women arrived at 
the well with the offerings in their hands and stood round 
the margin thereof, their husbands from behind pushed them 

» Smtai MlMale by A. Campbell. Pothuria Santal Mission Press. 18SH, 
Pages IO 6 , 107 

* Pp. Pit., pp, 119—184, 
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into the well, whereinto the latter fell head foremost. There- 
after the well was covered up, 

It would appear that, in ancient times there prevailed among 
the Santals of the Santal Parganas the custom of offering 
a human sacrifice to the earth deity for the purpose of 
obtaining good luck and of burying the viotWs corpse 
underneath the earth. This is evidenced by the Santali folktale 
entitled The BajahU Advicej wherein it is stated that, on his 
deathbed, a Rajah gave his son several bits of advice among 
which was the following: “Never confide a secret to your 
wife After his father^s death, he became the Rajah, and 
made up his mind to put the aforementioned advice to the 
proof. So one day he took a spade and buried an old earthen 
pot in the corner of his garden and allowed his wife to see 
him doing so, and she promptly asked what he was burying ; 
he put her off but that night she insisted so much on knowing, 
that, after swearing her to secrecy, he told her that a child had 
come straying to his house and he hilled it io obtain good luck 
and had buried the bodg} 

From the foregoing examples of Santali folktale, we find 
that they illustrate the principles that, in the case of offering 
human sacrifices to the water-deity, the victim was drowned 
in the water; whereas in that of offering the same to the 
earth-deity, the victim was killed and buried in the earth. 

‘ For fuller version of this tale, vide Bompas’a FoUlort of Ue Santal 
Pars/anas, pp. 179, 180. 



IV, — Music and Dance in the Vim ana- 
vatthuatthakatha. 

ByKablipttda Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

Donors of gifts were ia hearea often entertained witli 
celestial music that proceeded from various instruments. Mention 
is made of snoh instruments in the Daglvim&na ( V, V.A. II. 
h, pp. 93j 94.) — 

Amantanika rannamhi Sakkassa Yasavattino 
Satthituriya8aha'’sani patibodhaip karonti me : 

Alambo Bhaggaro Bblmo Sadburadi ca Saqisayo 
Pokkbaro ca Suphasso ca, Vinamokkha ca nariyo 
Nanda o’eva Suoanda ca Sokatinna Sucidibita 
Alaipbusa Missakesl ea Pundarika caDaruni 
Ejgiipliassa Supbassa ca Snbhadda Mudukacarl 
Eta c’aMa ca seyyase accha:faDai|L pabodhika. 

The commentator arrives at 60,000 kinds of musical 
instruments in this way ’.—Matadibhedena paitcatuH^a^ffani 
dvddaiapar).%hhagehi ehato pavajjamditdni satthi konti and then 
60x 1,000=60,000. [Elsewhere in V.T.A. the commentator 
explains dtaiadi in this way^ — yathanama aiafam, vifaiam, 
dtaiavitaiam, ghamm, siisironfi evam pancaAgike turlye. This 
classification seems therefore to have been well established. 
Bharata however mentions four kinds.]^ 

The commentator says that according to some Alambo and 
others are the names of celestial dempicitm, who m^e music, 
but he adds, they are not correct, “ these, says he, ‘^are 

1 Bharata Natyalastra (Kavyamalt) ch. XIVIII, sTo. 1 and a — . 
iaia^ eatvdmnaddham, caffhanam tatiiram tva ca 
cartnrvidhaip to vijneyamatodyaqi latsha^anvitaqi, etc. 

For description of to^aand aaa«a(£(fia see ch. 28 ef ass', and %h 34. 
according to P.T.S. Pali Diet, indicates generic names ctf dmms cerered with 
leather on one side. 
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the names of musical instruments ” {Turi^anam pan* etarn 
namagahanarn), 

PoMharo only has been found by me to be a musical 
instrument, and Bharata gives an account of its origin.* I 
could not find Bhaggaro and others to be musical instruments. 
Hence I agree with Hardy for the reasons given in Corrections 
and Additions^' (pp* 373, 373) that notwithstanding the 
insistence of Bhammapala, the commentator, Alamba and others 
were the names of celestial male musicians. 

The female lute»players, Nanda and others were devadhUd, 
and perhaps all, some of them at least, were courtesans at 
Sakka's Court, or in other words, acehards. Sakka often 
employed aoo^ards to tempt ascetic sages just as in the same 
way Indra of the Hindu pantheon employed apsards, such as 
Urvasi, Menaka and others to entice sages. In the Alambusa 
Jataka (No. 633) we read that Sakka being afraid of losing his 
position on account of the virtue of Isisinga w|io was practising 
mystic meditation in the Himalayan region sent Alambusa, 
the archtemptress, to molest him.* Cunningham says,* They 
were tempters of ascetic sages. They were found in the army 
of Papiyan. * Some sang, some danced and some extended their 
arms in various positions. Some smiled to show their teeth, 
while some laughed, and suddenly as if ashamed, became grave j 
some half -exposed their bosoms, some displayed their figures 
through transparent garments, whilst others dropped their 
clothes and exposed the belt of gold which girdled their loins/ 
Much of the description can be realised in one of the most 
remarkable scenes of the Bharhut sculptures (plate X V). On 
the right are four female figures and a child dancing, all in 
different attitudes and with their arms extended in various 
positions. In the middle and to the left are eight other female 
figures, all seated, one handling a pair of cymbals and four play- 

* Pj7. cit. ch. 34, slo. 2-9. 

* C£. also Oenia Contes et Axiologues cxiraits du Tft^eiajca Chisel 
par ll. Ciavaimes, fame II. pp. 286, 287. 

* SMrfiit Tiipii 27, 28. 
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ing the seven-stringed harp, while three others without instru- 
ments seem to be singing, Fortunately the labels attached to 
all the four dancing figures are still perfect and from them we 
learn that the ladies are intended for Jpsarases, The left upper 
figure is Svthhada AccharS, or the ^Apearas Subhadra^ and that 
to the right is Aechara or the ' Apsaras Sudarshana, 

the right lower figure is Misahesi AcGliara or the Apsaras 
Milrake^i^ and that to the left is Alambusa Acohard or * Apsaras 
Alambusha 

With the exception of SudassanS the three other celestial 
damsels are found in the list given above. In the Bharhut 
sculptures twelve female figures are represented ; curiously 
enough in the V.V,A, list twelve AccTiards are mentioned. 
Perhaps the remaining unlabelled figures in the sculpture 
might be the same as the nine unidentified names in the list. 

Sometimes Alambusa has been identified with M issakesL 11 
y avait une ;devi nomm^e oa (Alanabos^j , sescheveax 

<tamt melanges..,. I aifi qttoting ifie following iaterefiting 
footnote on page 286 of (7*»2 CenU already referred to. 

^ Dans FAlatahusil jltaka, le oommentateur inshre des 
vers (vers 85 et 94) relatifs 5. Pentrevue d^Indra et d^AlambusS,. 
En addressant la parole 5, Alambusd Indra commence jmr 
Finterpeller sous le nom de Miss^ (Sanscrit : MilrA) qui signifio 
“ meiang4^^, et il finit enFappelant Alamhusfi. Le oommentateur 
emharrasse par le premier de ces noms, constate d^abord que 
o'est la designation de Fapsara elle-mdme, mais il ajoute piude- 
mment i “ Toutes les femmes, d'ailleurs, peuvent porter ce titre 
de miss^ par le fait qu^elles mAlange%t le trouhle de la pasaon 
chez les hommes/'' D^autre part, dans la lisfce des huit apsams 
de la region orientals {Mahdm&lM^ III, 808), le nom d-'AIambus^ 
est immediatement suivi par oelui de Miirakeli, qui signifie 
" cheveux melanges;'* ce dernier persoUDaga est bien connu, 
Mi^rakesi figurant par exemple, dans le drame de Sakountala. 
li semble, on qu^Alamhusi et Misri sont le dddoublememt d^une 
* )S#f iMcrfpfcHaiB 83-86 in the f late. 
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seule pereonne^ ou, inversementj que les deux personnes ainei 
nominees sont fondues eu une seule (Sylvain L^vi) / 

Whatever this be/ the artist of the Bharhat sculptures took 
them to be different persons; the number is also twelve and this 
agrees with the enumeration of twelve personages in V.V.A. 

In the Seruaka Vinafta {V.V.A. Yll. 10, page 389j we 
read “ muraja-alambara turiya saipghuttho..,/'* 

An account of the origin of Sakka's drum, the thundering 
AlambarOj is given in Jat. No. 237 (also Vin. 1. 15). Other 
kinds of instruments are also mentioned in Kantliaknvimma 
(r.r.J. Vll/page 312) : 

Bherisahhhamudtngahi vlnahi panavehi ca, 

Bherl, sahkha, mudihga and vina were abundantly used in 
popular festivals.® Conch was formerly used as a trumpetj and 
we notice a conch blower in the royal procession in the AJanta 
cave paintings along with drummers and female dancers 
{NdtahttUs), Names of various conches as distinguishing 
war trumpets of heroes are to be found in the Bhatravadgita. 
Vina and muraja are frequently mentioned. 

Different kinds of vina are given on ViV.A., page 281— 
Imasu ujukotivahkabraha ti nandiii sara-adibhedasu bahusu 
vinasu/^ 

Musical concert is referred to in the following lines 
“ Samaui samarasani karonti. Tantissaram gitassarena gitassa 
ranca tantissarena saipsandantiyo naccane yathadhigate pharusa- 
diraseaparihapentiyo samenti sarnSnenti.-’' {V.V.A. page 282). 
We notice here that vocal music, instrumental music and dance 
were so regulated as to produce harmony "in linked sweetness 
all drawn out.^’ Bharata refers to such harmony,’' Music was 
also attuned to dauoe "nacoassa anurQpavasena vinavaipsa 
mudingataladike vadiyamane. ** Bharata also refers to it.® 

*£lieriv£da (No, 69) and Sankhadhamana (No. 60) jatakas. Anuounoeme nti 
If ere Aifcda bj meani of drume (bhenip carapeai) and coaeb-blowinii. 
cii. oh, 84, slo. 160, 177. 
mia, oh. Zi, »lo. 167—170 ; 

atiha nriitair^ fobhartliamaiigauajp pariyartanaip. 
aangitaeja prakarttavyara layagya ca nibartanaip 11. 
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Different poses of the hands and feet during dance are alluded 
to; — '^hatthe ca pade ea vividhehi akarehi gahetva puppha- 
mutthi pupphanjali adibhedassa sakhabhinayassa dassanavasena 
vividhehi akarehi, ( A'. V.A, page iOD) . Thus during dance 
the hands were so ' posed ^ as to imitate as if flowers were held 
in the fist of the hand, or on palms in the anjali pose, or they 
were waved to imitate a graceful branch of the tree. Bharata 
defines in his Natyaidstra what is musti what is “ puspa/’^ 
latdj ^ahhd, etc. On the hastdb^hinaya or various poses of 
hands see the ninth chaptei*, and on the poses of the feet, the 
tenth chapter, of Bharata. 

The sister arts of dancing and musie were highly developed 
and honoured. The Pallava King Mahendravarmana was the 
author of treatises on music and dancing. A musical treatise 
similar to the Kudumiyamalai insoription was engraved on the 
wall of the (rock-cut) shrine to Siva.^^ 

nhid, ch- 29, slo. 66. 

ch. 22, ila. 4B.— 

Yastn feobtajaSgliorupani padairyafcliaJcramaiii triyate. 

Sakhadar^tamargali /a/ehahMnayaA sa -rijnejali, 

“Seelftdtia* March, 1928, p. 47. 
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V.-On a Ho Folktale of the Wicked 
Queen’s Type. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., BX. 

Ill my paper entitled A Bi/iari Folktale of the “ Wicked 
Queen* sf’ Tppe and its AnaWgve from theBUirici of MursMd- 
abad in Bengal ^ wliioh has been published at pages 979 — 96 
of Volume XII of the JotiTnal of the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay, I have dealt with a Bihari folktale and its two 
variants from i^engal and Kashmir and discussed them in all 
their bearings. From the study of these three folktales, 1 have 
deduced the following story -radical 

(1) The heroine gives birth to sons. 

(2) Her jealous co-wives substitute inanimate objects or 

young beasts for the sons who aro thrown away. 

(6) Her disappointed husband banishes or otherwise pun- 
ishes her, 

(4) The cast-off sons are picked up and brought up by an- 

other person, 

(5) The heroine’s husband subsequently discovers the 

wicked co-wives^ nefarious plot and the cast-C'ff boys' 
true parentage. 

(6) He recognizes his own sons, sends for them and their 

mother, all of whom he reinstates in their former 
high position. 

(7 ) He punishes the co -wives. 

Recently I have come across a Ho folktale from the district 
of Singhhhum which bears a Btrikiug similarity to the three 
preceding stories from Bihai’; Bengal and Kashmir and of which 
an abstract is given below 

Once upon a time there lived a Raja who had seven Ranis 
but bad no children by them. As he was very anxious for 
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having issue by them, he went to the forest and performed 
ceremonial rites so that the gods might relent and bless him 
with children. After he had finished his prayers and sacrifices, 
a Brahmana appeared and advised him to tahe a stick, go to 
a mango tree in fall fruit and strike it with the stick and 
catch bold of the fruits that would fall from the tree before 
they would touch the ground. The holy man further advised 
that each of the seven Kanis should be given one of these 
mangoes respectively to eat and said that after they had eaten 
it they would become encienfe and give hirtb to seven boys. 

The Raja acted up to the advice and gave the seven Ranis 
one mango each to eat. The six elder Ranis ate their respective 
fruits but the youngest Rani being then engaged in some house- 
hold occupation kept her mango in a niche. There a part of the 
fruit was eaten by a mongoose. The youngest Rani did not 
know of it, and so she consumed the part-esaten fruit. 

In course of time these six elder Ranis gave birth to six 
sons. But the youngest Rani gave birth to a very beautiful 
boy with the face of a mongoose. 

The eldest RiJai being jealous of the mongoose boy^s beauty, 
substituted a stone and a broom in his place and threw him into 
a potter's pit. 

In the meantime the Baja, having being informed of the fact 
th'it his youngest Rani had given birth to a stone and a broom, 
became very angry with her and drove her out of the palace. 

When the potter discovered the mongoose boy in bis olay pit, 
he took the child home and brought him up with great care and 
attention. In course of time the mongoose boy grew up into 
a fine handsome hoy. His foster-father provided him with 
an earthenware horse to ride upon. As soon as he used to ride 
upon it, ib became endowed with life. 

One day the mongoose boy went riding upon the earthen- 
ware horse to a tank near the palace for the purpose of watering 
the beast. The sons of the six elder Hants bad also come there, 
and seeing the mongoose boy riding upon the clay horse, also 
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became desirous of having similar mounts. This was accordingly 
done, but the latter's clay beast, being devoid of life, would 
not budge an inch. Thereupon they went to ‘their respective 
mothers and complained to them of this incident. The Eanis 
at once suspected that the potter's boy was no other than the 
youngest Eani's m,ongoose son, and therefore ordered their sons 
to kill the latter. 

Accordingly, the six princes killed the mongoose boy and 
buried him at a place from which grew up a bamboo of a very 
large size and a shrub with sweet and beautiful flowers. Many 
persons tried to pluck these flowers but their hands were 
restrained by an invisible agency. When the Raja heard of 
this wonderful shrub, he went to the locality, and, on the first 
attempt, was able to pluck the flower. 

Thereafter, the Raja cut down the bamboo out of which 
stepped forth the mongoose boy, who] told the Raja of the ill- 
treatment which he had received from the six Ranis and their 
sons. The Raja invited him to come to the palace but he 
insisted that his mother should, first of all, be brought to the 
royal mansion. 1 his was accordingly done. Subsequently he 
punished the six elder Ranis and their six sons by having them 
thrown into a well especially dug for the purpose.^ 

On comparing the foregoing Ho folktale with the three 
aforementioned variants from Bihar, Bengal and Kashmir, 
I find that they are similar in almost all respects, except the 
following points in which they differ 

(1) The heroine's son rides upon an earthenware horse 

which becomes endowed mih life, whereas in the three 
preceding stories from Bihar, Bengal and Kashmir 
the wooden horses remain inanimate as ever. 

(2) The heroine's son is killed by the sons of the, six 

elder Ranis at the latter's instigation, but no such 
incident takes place in the three other stories. 

^ Pof a fnJler vcrdoji of this story, seo the folktale entitled Tha Mongoote 
JB«y pu'blished at pages 478-79 of FolHore of the Santal Fm-gmas hy C. H. 
Bompas. London: David Hatt. 1909. 
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(3) The heroine^s son is buried at a place from which 

there spring up a bamboo of extraordinary size and 
a shrub with beautiful flowers. 

(4) The Raja .cuts down the bamboo out of which steps 

forth the heroine’s son who informs the Raja of the 
ill-treatment he has received from the hands of his six 
elder Ranis and their sons. 

(5) The six sons of the six elder Ranis, who have killed the 

heroine^s son, are punished along with their mothers. 

In view of the finding out of this hitherto unstudied Ho folk- 
tale and as a result of the study thereof, I am of opinion that 
the foregoing story-radical should be modified as follows : — 

(1) The heroine gives birth to one or more sons, 

(3) Her jealous eo-wife or eo-wives substitute inanimate 
objects or young beasts for the &on or sons who are 
thrown away. 

(3) K&c misinformed and iierefore disappoin^S^ed hn'Aixad, 

banishes or otherwise punishes her. 

(4) The cast-off or sons are picked np and brought up 

by another person. 

{5} In a Ho variant the cast’of son is hilled hy the jealous 
eo-moei sons hut miraeulousltf comes to life again, 

(6) The heroine^s husband subsequently discovers the wicked 

co-wives^ nefarious plot and the cast-off hofs or boys* 
true parentage. 

(7) He recognizes his own son or sons, sends for him or 

them and Ms or their mother, all of whom he reinstates 
in their former high position. 

(8) He punishes the wicked eo-wives. 

Now I shall diseuBs the interesting features of the preceding 
Ho . folktale. In the Bihari, Mnrshidabad and Kashmiri 
variants the primitive story-makers have adopted the device oi 
proving the falsity and the absurdity of the rumour that the 
banished heroiue has given birth to stones, wooden dolly, and 
puppies respectively, by making her oast-off son or sons indulge 
in the pastime of riding upon wooden horses and of pretending 
to Whter or feed them. 
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When the assembled women-folk or the heroine^s jealous 
co-wives or her husband taunt the oast-offi boys with the 
absurdity of their pastime, the latter taunt the former by saying, 
that if it was possible for the banished Ran! to have given birth 
to stones, a wooden dolly, and puppies, why should it not be 
possible for wooden horses to drink water and feed upon rice ? 
But in the preceding Ho folktale the aforesaid device has not 
been made use of by the story-maker. In this case the 
banished heroine's son simply rides upon an earthenware horse 
which becomes endowed with life so long as he rides upon it. 
But there is no mention of his pretending to water and feed 
his mount. Seeing his olay horse, the jealous co-wives’ sons 
also became desirious of having similar horses. When these 
were supplied to them, their earthenware mounts did not move 
an inch j because they did not become endowed with life. 

This device is common in folklore in the shape of proving 
the absurdity of one incident by propounding a second absurd 
incident and by calling upon tbe by-standers to believe the 
second incident to be true, and, when the by-standers refuse 
to believe the truth of the second incident, on the ground of its 
being absurd and false, the absurdity and the falsity of the first 
incident are brought home to the latter’s minds. Por instance, 
in the Santali folktale entitled The Changed Calf, a similar 
device has been adopted as will appear from the following 
facts 

When the oilman had stolen the cowherd’s calf and gave it 
out to the world that his bullock had given birth to it and 
when the villagers believing in the oilman’s story decided the 
dispute in the latter’s favour, the cowherd referred the dispute 
again for review of judgment by a jackal and a night-jar. The 
night-jar stated that he had dreamt of two night- jar’s eggs 
sitting one, upon the other without the mother-bird setting upon 
them, while the jackal stated that he had dreamt of the sea 
as being upon fire, the fi-shes as being burnt and he himself 
as feeding upon the bnrnt fishes. Both the night- jar and the 
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jackal called upon the assembled villagers to explain the 
meaning of this dream j hut the latter taunted the former "With 
having made nonsensical and absurd statements, saying that 
an egg cannot sit upon aa egg and that the sea cannot catch 
fire. "Whereupon the night-jar and jackal brought home to the 
villagers'' minds the absurdity and falsity of their decision by 
saying that a iu,llock cannot give hirth to a calf?- 

The next noteworthy feature of the aforementioned Ho 
folktale is the incident that when the mongoose hoy was killed 
and buried, there grew up from its place of burial a bamboo of 
extraordinary size and a shrub with beautiful flowers, which 
could not he plucked by. anyone else except his father the Haja. 
When the latter came, plucked the flower, and cut down the 
bamboo, there came out of it the mongoose hoy who told his 
father hjs own life-story and was im nsdiately recognized by 
hind as his own son. This incident also occurred in another 
Ho story entitled. Hd Bom of the "Ramn 'Baja in the following 


When the sons of the Eavau Eaja were killed hj the Ravan 
Eaja's enemy and buried, there grew up from their place 
of burial two large hnmboos which were cut down by a Jogi 
and made into flutes. The J ogi produced such sweet music by 
means of these flutes that his fame spread far and wide. When 
the Ravan Raja heard his fame, he sent for him, who 
accordingly appeared before him with his two bamboo flutes 
which at once hurst open and from them appeared the two boys. 
When the Raja heard their life-story, heat once recognized 
them as his own sons and sent away the Jogi with a large 
present.® 

This incident also occurs in a Santali folktale enti:led 
The Magie Fid&le in the following way 

When the Santali girl was drowned by the water-spirit 
Bonga %\ii\i& instigation of her seven sisters-in-law, she was 

^ For a faller Toraion, am ’FolM'ire of the Bantat Parganat bj C. R* 
Botnpas, I/oodon: David Nutt. 1909. pp. 

» Op. dt., pp. 473. 
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transformed into a bamboo which sprang up on the bank of the 
tank wherein she was drowned. ^ 

The idea underlying the base of the foregoing incident 
is the widespread belief which is current among many races of 
people living in a low plane of culture all over the world. The 
belief is to the effect that there is a vegetation-spirit or vegetable 
soul resident in the blood or flesh of the human body, and 
that, when the blood is spilt or the body is buried in the earth, 
trees and plants grow up from ithe said blood or body. This 
belief has found expression in poetry and folklore, of which 
various examples have been given by me in my article. Ooi 
North Indian FolMales of the Rhea Sylvia** and Juniper 
Tree** which . has been published in The Journal of the 
A&iafic Society of Bengal^ Vol. LX XI, Part III, No. I, 1902. 

There is another incident in the Ho folktale entitled The 
Mongoose Boy which is to the effect that when anybody went 
to pluck the flowers of the shrub which grew up from the 
buried mongoose boy's body, his bands were restained by an 
unseen power, and that it was only when the Eaja went 
and tried to pluck them that he was enabled to do so. This 
incident is paralelled by a similar one which occurs in the 
Bengali folktale oi The Seven Champa Brothers which forms 
the subject-matter of my aforementioned papers entitled On 
North Indian Folktales of the *‘Bhea Sylvia** and^' Juniper Tree** 
Types. In this story it was only when the banished Rani who had 
been sent away to perform the duties of a cow-keeper, went 
to pluck the flowers she was enabled to do so on the 

first attempt. 

Now the question arises whether the Biharis, the Bengalis 
of Mnrshidabad, the Kashmiris and the Hos of Singhbhum 
have borrowed the stories from each other ? I shall answer this 
question in the negative ,* because Kashmir is situated at such 
a great distance from Bihar, Mnrshidabad and Singhbhum that 
there was no possibility of the Kashmiris having ever come in 
contact with the people of the latter localities and borrowed the 

» for ft fuller version, viiie C»mpbell*s y. 63. 
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tale from the latter peoples. I am inclined to think that the 
stories have been , independently evolved in the four different 
localities of India, because when the human mind is placed 
under similar ciroumstances and feels the same sort of wants, it 
independently invents the same kind of desires and the same 
kind of stories. 

It will not he out of place to mention here that the Santals 
of the Santal Parganas also narrate a folktale of which the title 
is The Mongoose The hero of this tale was the son of 

the second Rani and had the appearance and size of a mongoose 
but it could speak and act like a human being. He was so very 
clever and tricky that he beat his six step-brothers — the sons of 
the elder Rani — all hollow in the matter of trading enterprises. 
The latter signally failed in their commercial undertakings, 
whereas the mongoose boy became so successful in them that 
he earned a good deal of money. But in the Ho folktale, 
which forms the subject-matter of this paper, the mongoose 
boy was bom only with the feoe of a mongoose hut he too was 
Intelligent and possessed magical power so that when he rode 
upon the earthenware horse, he became endowed with life 

^ Viit Bompas's Folklore of the Santal Pargmatt London i David ITntt. 
1909. pp. 201-200. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Beqam SaMRU. — By Brajmdranath Banerji^ wii1i a Foreword 
Jadmath Sar^ar^ M.A* I.E.8. 6x7^, pp, a?/a!i + S38. 

8 IlluHrationsi. M. C, Sarhar and Sons, Calcutta. 1925 . 

The decline and fall of the Mughal Empire towards the 
close of the 18th century present a problem, at once perplexing 
and fascinating. The old order from Babar to Anrangzib 
was crumbling to pieces : the new heralded by Plassey and 
established by Buxar had not yet definitely come in. The fate 
of India was in the balance. The 'Philosophic School’ of 
history and the ' great man ’ theory never had a finer experiment. 
On the one hand, the steady shrinkage of Mughal magnifi- 
cence reminds one of Bentham’s ' inevitability of gradualness \ 
One the other, strange and striking figures enter the scene and 
fairly start re-shaping history. In an efctimatc of the final 
ontcome, these personalities remain a decisive issfie. 

From 1748— 1749, after the death of the Emperor Muham- 
mad Shah and the Nizam Asaf Jab, and of Chhatrapati Sahu in 
the south, the whole of India became a prey to successful adven- 
turers, both Indian and European, who would serve in the armies 
of contending parties and then set up their own power as 
occasions would permit. One such fortune-seeker was the 
German Reinhardt, nicknamed Sombre or Samru, He enlisted 
under the French, served under Mir Qasim and then under the 
Emperor Shah Alam II and founded his principaUty of Sardhana. 
Mr, Brajendra Nath Banevji gives the history of his wife, a 
poor Kashmiri girl who rose to command a brigade composed of 
Indians and Europeans after her husband’s death, sueoessfuny 
helped Shah Alam against Ghulam Oadir and ended as ru 
honoured ally of the British Raj. 
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With a commendable industry of research, the author cons- 
tructs an interesting narrative from contemporary Persian, 
English, Ereneh and Marathi sources. The hook is an excellent 
summing up untouched by either predilection or intellectual 
antipathy. The illustrations are well-chosen. 

A. B-g. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 
Proceedings of a Meeting of the 
Council of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society held at the 
Society’s Office on the 8th March 
1926. 

Pkesint. 

Mr, V. H. Jackson, Vice-President (in the chair). 

The H enable Sir John Bucknill. 

Mr. G. E. EaTveus. 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri. 

Rai Saheb Manoranjan. Ghosh, 

Mr. D. N. Sen. 

Rai Bahadur Ramgopal Singh Chaiidhuri. 

Professor J adnnath Sarkar. 

Mr. K, P. Jayaswal. 

Mr. E. A. Horne. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the last meeting of the 
Council, held on the 18th November 19^6. 

2. The following, having signified their desire to become 
members of the Society, were duly elected members : — 

Mr. P. K. Sen, m.a,, Barrister-at-Law, Patna (life- 
member) . 

Mr. B. N. Sarkar, b.a. o.b., Ghoramara P.O., Ifengal, 
Pandit Janardana Misra, m.a.. Lecturer in Sanskrit, B. N. 
College. 

Mr. J. S. Armour, m.a., Professor of English, Patna 
College. 

Mr. Mahendra Kishore Singh, b.a., b.l., Devarkunda 
P.O., District Nalgonda, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

3. Considered the arrangements made by the General 
Secretary, in consultation with His Excellency the President 
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and the Vice-President, for holding the Annual General 
Meeting. 

Eesolved that these arrangements be approved. 

Kesolved, further, that Mr. P. C, Manuk, Barrister-at- 
Lav?, be invited to become a member of the Council j that, 
vfith this addition, the office-bearers and members of the 
Council of the Society for 1926-27 should be as at present ; 
and that Sir John Bucknill be asked to propose their names for 
election at the Annual General Meeting. 

Resolved, further, that the names of the following be pro- 
posed for election as Honorary Members of the Society 

Mr. C. E. A. Oldham, o.s.i. (By the Vice-President.) 

Dr, J. Jolly, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Wiirzburg, (By Mr. Jayaswal.) 

4. Resolved that the next Quarterly Meeting be held in 
April, and that Mr. Manuk be asked to deliver a lecture. 

6. Read letter No. 834-R., dated the 25th January 1926, 
from the Secretary to the Government of Bibar and Orissa 
if the Revenue Department, with which is enclosed a copy of 
a letter from the Department of Education, Government of 
India, intimating the approval of the Secretary of State for 
India to the publication of the full test of the Buchanan 
Repctts, and making certain suggestions relating thereto. 

Resolved that an index be prepared, as suggested, for 
publication with each Report ; and that full particulars be 
obtained regarding the illustrations, maps, oharte and statis- 
tical tables accompanying each Report— including those 
reproduced by Montgomery Martin and those which have not 
been published. 

-Resolved, further, that the text of the Purnea Report, a 
complete copy of which is now ready, be sent to the Press. 

The Vice-President kindly undertook to see this volume 
through the Press, and to arrange (on suitable terms) with some 
oompetent person to prepare an index to the same. The question 
of reproducing and printing the illustrations, maps, charts 
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and statistical tables accompanying the Purnea Report will be 
decided after the particulars referred to above have, been obtained. 

6. Resolved that Mr. Oldham be asked to edit Buchanau^s 
Bhagalpur Journal, a complete copy of the text of which is now 
ready. 

7. Resolved that the Secretary to the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa in the Revenue Department be asked to supply three 
more copies, in addition to those already received, of the separate 
volume edition of Buchanan’s Patna-Gaya Journal, so that a copy 
may be presented to each member of the Council and two copies 
to the Library. 

8. Read and reeorded. letter No, ^85, dated the 20th 
January 1926, from the Director of Arohzeologioal Res earohes 
in Mysore, on the subject of exchange of pubUcations, 

9. Read letter No. 12013-R., dated the 2nd Pebruary 1926, 
from the Secretary to the Government of Bihar and Orissa in 
the Revenue Department, on the subject of the maps which 
have been prepared for each of the five Divisions of the 
Province, showing the sites of ancient monuments. 

Resolved that two copies of each of the maps he purchased 
for the Society—one set to be framed and exhibited in the 
Society’s Office. 

The Council suggest that a reference might appropriately be 
made.to the Director of Public Instruction, with a view to 
the supply of these maps to educational institutions, for which 
they appear to the Council to be eminently suitable. 

10. Read and recorded letter No. 4320-B., dated the 17th 
December 1925, from the Secretary to the Governpent of 
Bihar and Orissa in the Ministry of Education, on the subject 
of the construction of buildings for the Patna Museum and th* 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

11. Considered a sample of country-made paper Buhmitted 
by the Government Press ^see item: II in the prooeedings of 
the meeting held on the 2nd August lfi25). 

Resolved that the Journal continue to be printed on the 
paper at present used. 
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13. Eead derai-ofBcial letter No. 1001, dated tlie 8rd 
December 1935, from tbe Superintendent, Arcliseological 
Survey, 'Western Circle, on the subject of the loan of a 
manuscript belonging to the Society (see item 8 in the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting held on the 18th November 1935). 

Resolved that the manuscript be sent by registered and 
insured post to the General Editor, Mahabharata Department, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, for the 
purpose of collation. 

18. Eead letter No. 29 i9, dated the 39th October 1925, 
from the Director of the French School of the Far East, Hanoi, 
on the subject of the cost of a complete set of the Bulletin of 
the School up to 1930 (see item 6 in the proceedings of the 
meeting held on the I8th September 1935). 

Resolved that Volumes I-XX of the Bulletin be purchased 
at tbe price (quoted, viz. 1,300 francs. 

E. A. HOENB, 
Honorary Genemi S^reiary* 



Proceedings of a Meeting of the 
Council of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, held at the 
Society’s Office on the 15th March 
1926. 

Present. 

Mr. V. H. Jackson, Vice’Prcsideut (in the oliair). 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri. 

Rai Sahib Manoranjan (irhosh. 

Mr. D. N. Sen. 

Rai Bahadur Raingopal Singh Chamlhuri. 

Mr. G-. E. Pa wens. 

Mr. E. A. Horne, 

1. Read the proceedings o£ the last meeting of the Council, 
held on the 8th March 1926. 

Resolved that the proceedings, as amended, be couiirmed. 

2. Resolved, with the concurrence of His Excellency the 
President, that Mahaiaja Lieutenant Purna Chandra Bhanja 
Deo, Maharaja and Ruling Chief of Mayurbhanj, be invited 
to become a Vice-Patron of the Society. 

3. Resolved that the Treasurer, in consultation with the 
Vice-President and the General Secretary, be authorised to 
invest such funds of the Society as are not required for financing 
ordinary current expenditure, 

4f. Resolved that a sub-committee, consisting of the Vice- 
President, the Treasurer and the General Secretary, be 
appointed to prepare a revised draft of the Sooiety^s rules, 
and to submit the same to the Conncil. 

5. Resolved that the post of Oriya Pandit, now vacant, 
be advertised. 

E. A. HORNE, 
Honorary General Secretary. 



Proceedings of the Annual General 
Meeting of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, held on the 17th 
March 1926 at Government House, 
Patna^ the President of the Society, 
His Excellency Sir Henry Wheeler, 
presiding. 

1. Mr. E-. A. Horne, Honorary General Secretary, presented 
the Annual Eeport of the Society for 1935-26, which was 
taken as read. 

2. Mr. D. N. Sen, Honorary Treasurer, presented the 
Annual Slatemeot of Accounts for 1925-2C, which was taken 
as read. 

S. The Hon’ble Sir John Bueknill moved, on behalf of the 
Council, that the following’ be elected office-boarers and members 
of the Council of the Society for 1936-27. 

President— His Excellency Sir Henry Wheeler, 'k.c.s.i, k.c i.i 

Vice-President— V. H. Jackson, Esq., m.a. 

General Secretary— E. A. Horne, Esq,, M.i. 

Joint Secretary — liai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosli, m.a. 

Treasurer — D, N. Sen, Esq., m.a. 

Librarian — Kai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, m.a. 

Members of the Council (in addition to the President, 
General Secretary, Treasurer and Librarian) — 

V. H. Jackson, Esq., m.a. 

The Hon^ble Sir B. K. Mulliek, et. 

The Hon’ble Sir John Bueknill, Kt., K.c. 

The Hon^ble Mr. S. Sinha, Barrister-at-Law. 

G. E. Eawcus, Esq., m.a., o.b.k. 

Professor Jadunath Sarkar, M.A., c.i.e. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Baji m.a.^ b.e.i m.iu.c. 
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Br. Haricliand Sastri^ D.titt. 

K. P. Jayaswalj Esq , m.a., BaiTister-at-Law. 

P. C. Mamilc, Esq.y Barnstov-at-Law, 

Professor Snreadranatlv Mazaradar Sastri/ m.a. 

Rai Bahadur Ram Gopal Singh Chaiidhuri, 

Dr. A, Banerji-Sastri, M.A.j PH.D. 

4. The following were elected Honorary Members of the 
Society : — 

Mi\ C. B, A. W. Oldham, C.S.I., t*o.s. (retd.), on the 
motion of the Vice-President. 

Dr. J. Jolly, Professor of Sanskric and Comp^irative 
Philology in the University of Wurzburg, on the motion of 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

6. The Vice-President (Mr. V. PI. Jackson) reviewed the 
work of the Society during the past year. 

fl. His .Escellenoy the President introduced Mr. J. Van 
TVlanen, General Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
who addressed the Society on the subject, Some living- 
problems of Buddhifm.” 

E. A. HORNE, 

Honor arp General Secretary. 

2 Res.tr, 
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3 ^ ^ i C1TT STT CT ?: 

inm* !6f^?TT#rS^^RiT«3f^ ^ 
ct^ cR i 

^ fw ^T s^Tireq^^ssTiiT ^^«rf epffqR^cTvrr^ 
isr 57 ^ ^ eft ^ fm T^^f T ^ fi rog iw 3[ ^ ^- 
^ qKr%?p?ft sr ^- 

I ^ ^ ^vn??nf— g 

m5f¥nq^^ ^OTw, d ^ 5t‘ f^r 

^ JEf fw, ST^^, 

i:i^5?3t ^sftgifiT^C* !Kft?n5fKm*, d=SRR^ ft^nrR95l*, 

^^^mgffScT*, nfeasn^r^- 

ctsgfa 5 q ?r SR i ^ q ^T55 m ^ bV 

5ft^feT I fft z *15: 5JI ^ I5T WTT ^ 

sfV =5r wqr«n»f 

c^crgwcan^Tfw^ m ^ *ij I c^rr i 

m ^ qft ^ «rT sc 

m ?T isrTf«mT5!^, fri q ^ ^Ki^ferefT, ^ qft ^ q- 
^T 55T ^T q fir ST f qr: ^ ^ qj w q» ^ 
q ft qtvr mf|q^Tfqq^^* ^ I 

;a*itqTqqfqf^, q q# R ^ ^ » q ^ qqR 

v:iTrq^ qjq^JaRqyqr^ i^Rqqq^Ftft R ^ q ^qi?? 

^ 5 ^ ^r ft *CT t sq^qjq^wqiqqj ^ m 


1 “r»-“^i 
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5fllWTfir*Tt ST%«T?«Tfi»«f«l!T3!niI, 

^ ?IT ^ it ^ m ?r ^ ^ - 
% it % f«r «B i: ^ 

^ m q ^t ^ m \ 

•it ST ST TT >5?r 5? 9TT ?r 'Set %* ^St «eIT qt \ 


l(% ‘n’ ^ 
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^ I 

cr tnr qtjr?N wm q* mjr^ 

1% sr^iFcTT 

sfj^f^^T^FTcrfg^jT^m^l^cr if^, Bl^^Tgrr 
«f?>ja5r5WT^^ q^q??f nrg^* cf5t^^Kr^itTr5C> ^r 

sft?K; ^fwt«T5r #1 ?5RtiEn^<Tf^ ^ to rwr ^ f^ 

m 'n^ stt^ “^^GsmTOf- 

s*T^T«i*«<qri3r ^‘t^ssmT^T^a^BqriTrTrn^ JTSE^ro'TferS^'^ 

sEwnr^rr?! i 

«T ^??T s?T g ^ I 55 art «r |’ipirgF^5fn#rt 
IT 55 5Tr ?if 3^^r55^r^'t^r^ m^fkm 5tt gyr ^ir fq 
3|^^sr^fJT?CTtiTf 3? q % 5T WT R q ^ q ^ g' q qi 5 IT qt- 

jnqcTRT 3ETT ^ ^ «a q! fr fti ?f 

srqfqltq R qrlR qciT=q srftaq!^ft5KqcfTqTR?n5i;i 
51 m ^#qrf^ qqtqqiT55r 55f#qt fq% 
'2TT^^*5h:j, R # qj ^Rws[aiftre5Tw::, mi qinr- 

AS' p. 98 ^ - . •>. 

mmh ^ mnrn^ m qi- 

5 «sT qsETcT, f qsr r Rf q q^ i 

q qr q^* q ^ q %Tijq ^^qr ^ ^ «i^- 
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§ m ^ ^ PIT^T^* W^> STT ^ ^ 
% ft fcT ?: ft ft 5i^>'33tTd'r^^ I 

Jf^ft 3fT 5IT ^ft^Tc^STTSIT 5CT5TqWTrfn^^5«^‘ 
5| g ^T < ftsR^T |T 9i:^ q sc l^ft STT 5n IT wsr~ 
iTOmqT q ^ 5 ^ 11^ I 

^ q q tcf^ijftsi q?:-ftqqTq?r ^ q sn qt qksiTqq^- 
qiq ^ H I qiq'^sqT ft SfST ^ q^qt^i q fq 'q 
q?T?qqft ^r q q ht qt ffi q qr ft q? ft qt ^ ^- 

SI m ^ q ^ 5fT ^?:!5nrq;5wn^'\qT qqi^ftr^ «5 it 0 q 
d q ftq^ ft^qq^ ^ 3? qt qj | 

^ qi ( ft q ?qT ) q* ft ?: qft qr qT ft q :?fT- 
q q ^ 3 ^ ’T qrqqnq* ^rftcf qTqfqTqqftq ^ 
qq^C^ftft «sr% | 

?CT5rquqsf^^q qft»¥«ft ^TirT^4 veTqTfqgq^tftljqqT^, 
^qssqrqtqtqsqratft | sqq^ q|qj5r wq* [;] ^W( 

qiqsqisftft Iftr i ft ^ ft qr q ^ m mi 
?55?i^ qajq^a^^i q oq q tiq? qijj^sT^rr ^ ^ qr q , 

%ft|qq^# qroiftcqr^ 

q 5C ^ft q q wq q ^q I qr fqqT55T?ft«i;qpfn3^5^- 
qft^^q qtfJfrqiqft^’q qt^q^^q qT ^ t 
ft % wit arsqqqr^ivq)-, qi q qr t SR^TqlftqT^ 
q ft ?• q ( ^ ) qq>S 3 qt q ft ^ q qrqmft 
qqrgt^l qqfqqtq JJ^^qqiqfftftcq ftqq^l 
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srr 3ET ?cj^?rr i ^- 

%2rr5. ^ rir ^ ^ set fk ifir i 

n?jT ft ST err 5C ?ft I 

effe^s!? t ^ g m ^ ^ g> rm 

«lT«^?nTRsK^?Tft ^ m ^ 55[T ft SIT fTT 2|t ft ^ sesfmftgj i 

ST If IfSIT ^ ^ ¥TT 5t sftsr^ng^^ft S^#?5WTft ^ W- 

>3?i ^ ^!«rT i ^ g: I ft ^ 

% i fi q ft ft I ’flT'Ki ftft^ftii^gj i g m- 

m g iTT 3?5rT ^ g ft ft,™ ^ ^ ^- 

3T^ft^q^‘f9CnTTqi3^ I 

«ft ^ftq^ q^TqftsiTq* } 

q 5C ft q ^ ftq ft, siftsiftgr fft qnpwiq;, q 

’3q>^q\ qft q TRi ?rqk^^’ ;g T ^%^t ft qR^ 

lS.v-p..S9., ■' ..-■..■-v,.. 

qsswft ^g^g qit ftg Tqft^^* h sfrrftrqjT^ft^ g q 4 
q #ftl5vq^^ ^ ^^«qsfTTE\ |qqis^ q^fqrftft: 
si^, ^‘qT^|qTTftqTq'qi^mgsiftaf[f^ 

3 ^ |qm€ftq;T%«rTftq^qirf ?: | af qrarr*?! srrft- 

WT n- q; ?q q^5igWT¥arq?i^, 5 ^ ^ g 

t e ^ “oa5«&«^ i 

2 *^o »(>4t^ q iF^ T ^ T0” qi^qg^ 1 

. •• • 

4 “5F?nT^9”-«T I 

6 qjfNft; f 
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9T ^ ^ %%\ 55t¥TmT^ ¥rT ?i:§rr - 
ujif ^q^?wn!^T^^sr^sT sifa^T'umsr^T^qr ^ 

5[fe<rJ«T^S!2|^!T ac^T55f%5KWmfq^l?^5r ^ 3T W 
5fcr 5%, 

9fT5igg¥Tfit«T srsgpqrcgrrsrR’T^ii^ 55 q ns?? sr ^ it vn in 
§ ^ ^ sr nt ST ^ ^^5fT5jnft?itT*|pi^nT^^n(n 

5^5 sr ^ « 5 r ^ n 15 ?^ ^ ??f ^ n sr ^ n* 

nc^T^n^nn ( ? ) n^J^fneKi^gr sr^ftcm i 


3TT n ^ cf^i:5i|TjrT^ <T^f;*c (f)wt 
w cJiT 5r‘ m ^ ^ ^ ^a[T^5^srT^^ 

WR^ ^Tinnr qRcqFx!iT?mn^n 
?nTf5^! I 3^;’ f|,— 

ite?# 5CTS!3iwnTfir?ni^ i 

ft sftnfJBCrftr ns^nft ii 


m cJT ^ nr ^fir ft ft i nr cn nt ftnfnt m ^qqq ^ 
ft^ ^ft mfkmKmt g t ^ ft 5 i^' sn n- 
^!i(i sTS^RjwwT ^InTs^ftnTnnr ^ftnftnnwfms 
^ n ft 5 ^ ftft, ^5RTft?:ftn snn^ I 


nr ft n ^ ^ ft, cr nr sr nr n 

^ftrnsF: q «n ^ ^ nrcftmi^l q qq q ft q qq ft t sf q qr- 
qr qLqt!?q55^cq m n m w qqq> ^qq^ftqf q>sr5nftiF qt qr- 
qnr ^ !g5Cg[^ic!q»lft% q^qriWqqjT^Tn qt q q q ft W ^ 


qftairr5C q qq q qf n ft q qft 

§ q ^ ^ ft q^vq n qnqtsftftq^ I 
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5r ^ ^ ^ % ft I ^ 

ft ITT q Brq^T^:* qrteq qft- 

q>f|q?ift?icqqft^^, q ^ qq^q m ^ ^ 

qqrq^^l 5iT ST ¥T qft?iqTq^W qrRqq* ^ 

^it q^ftcq^qmfq^?:ST^ q^q ft^qTf- 

flr^ ^qsqqqqteT^* q|55^ STW^ q^«T- 

ftft I 

^ftviS^qTftq: qft q ? q % qnqTW 
9T qp 5 JT Zlr qjT qx q «q ^ q qr - 

qt f :dt «qT q: \ 

ar^sfTTSTqt sqtjiRai^ snftq: ^ft^)«qTq: | 

— — 


'S[r-5q--jn’-«TTq^‘from tradition*. ..q \ 


I 




c J. B. 0 . R. !: 


^ i2nr«r^ ^ 

f # ?g;^«i; i H 3 Rri =^3 

?^^nc«i;^f|cqT 5 rt srfejie[’tn 5 TFj m 

#, 3i«i^T ;eftv:TT?fT 

^TT fr g tf?; cr^T®i^{ ^tt f fe i 

cTfT5— 

f c!t* ^?TmtireT5c^T^kRr5^ ^r btt *r ^ g[, s^s^tst- 

ST «E rf Felt ^ aj^^JT^Zq^lf iITf!5<T5nf^^T 5ff ^it 5f ^ 5^^ ^T^- 
s[ S 2 T ^ ff g[SErgfFftq^fW 5 lt ^Tnl^SKTSTf 

%^^^^aBa:Tf^«TR^^5r si^^t, 5 ^^ ^rr^cSTfriwfe^rw- 
^7f^flS[5qt^-^^ ^Sllf^^, ^«tT ST ear ?T ^ 

q ^ g[; q ^ 1 - 

%%, 3TS¥r^T^ll«:q: Sjq?feq)T^!TTq^¥rfT% cr5qq>f»tJn^ic[Jr 

if ^q: I 

^ cq ^ ar ^qf^qiK:, q^q3 # qrqqltq:, SJTT qjT ^ qY 
^WqqiTT^, q 3! It cITT ^ 2 5^ n^^^^gqiSCSq?: 


2 iTsifl: « ‘i^^f^^T^ ^y qr i fsrqFT^qq iq«T|q?R?itTqq* 
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qwtnrt, % tjt: # srpfl^qt 

^ JOT m'Si: er 

^‘sorti^^if (?) (?) jrtrsmioTt ?TT^iT^§3or^5y 

5^555ft^Srff^snTTVTl ?f?n 

qT g sr'm n , I fe sid^ci;, # q? ^ ^ 
cT^rrftqrqf qcf^, qr srft sTSfrj^i^Tsrgwf, 
j^qi q 55 ?rr f%fce?soT, m q 55 m 
m f? josqt^fqr^mfq qysrqT^q^jqrqr q^^rr n^nr^rfe 

q # qq: I 

m 55 cqi JTT 55 eft HT|^5ftf5T, 

Srfe^T, f^fcT ?Brtq 5?eftcrr, ST^^Wr^cT# 9 
q^'^cTT, q I 5rTqq55T%fvf ^^qjn^irqrfsc^Rq^Jai^, 
q5?l»q«T: I 

5E:§|WTTngTq'\?qT?, g ^ q 5q If c^T | g ^ q 5^ oTT { 
fJT^IOTI STT I 

5C5^T?IlT?cI5n’Slfr m 5qT ^ q: SlefteTT: j q^ai^qg- 

qq)ftT g ^T ^ q ^ s;cft5rT5^qt g 1 

qj ?q g;55 q; 55Tf^ , !?% 


r “ofqo”— ‘q-q-q-qfsiTJi^i 

2 “«^c”— JI, 

3 ‘q-qq-nr’ qjq » 

4 ‘ q^nqTnFTFf”— to: 

fi t<PSfO»„ « I 
'5» ^ ' 
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f%«r^aT«Ti[, ^T S f ^ C5IT ^ I 55 f St ^«?c5qq^T- 
q^ffci5af^?d^^S2gr(^ ffwfe*, g ce set ^ 
ft?S^5:^5r5J3'T^, 5T55rfEi ?f^55q53^ 

nt^cBTf fir^, ^ q ^ Stti® 5 ^ 5511 ;!^, 5 ^cn fsif^^ii,, 
g^^rqjT?:! ^ ’s® w ^ ^ q - 

t ^ ^3r* 

q:s^3r ^ iqr 55 qisq;* m ^ s q? 

^ST^%, t IT ^ 5r ft q^fcqTTW, qiT f% qjfs^- 

q¥r^ ^T^T^ftf, qit55^TT:qi* 

qwqjssg^^gfl^sT^fts sit ft nii’aTT^qixiTmfq, qqi^5T^?T- 
cftilt qC’^^q^cITfqi'^K i q^f^'tfa^m^Tftl ftqifft 
srqtjnftr 1 ?i?iT’3r ;— 

?qiS?^3^qqqTftT qi55 ftqfg^q *51 1 
xj^* ^ngqfsr^ft qsjiTSPnt ii 

»i5!RK?:;^Ki5?irf7r tft^qrF^qj^^iftr ^ i 

qs^Tsrftftrfirqni^qgqft^'^ ii 
# ftqtftr ^sfT^=i:T^qft[«rr!i sifiri^qT^ ; ciTpr ftftrstrft, 
#?^5rTfq5f^^Tf^ ^ qf fcqtft, gsi ^ ^h ^'wr^qfqq 

^ifqtft, SRt ST ft^sK^lfel^qT^qj I ^*>^T?qT5, cT q ^ ft ^ 

1 “o5«io»' —qt^s^qtq^— q I 

2 “TOPJjJ —‘ar-q-qr’ qu^ I “'?5ITqq.”— q I 

3 Country above Peshawar — cf. Manu X, 44. quotes Ray— 

H i s t, 0 f H i n d u Che m i s t r as the land of 

cinnabar and mercury. 

4 “p?rR ^^^°”— ‘h q’-qt: i 
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m ^ 5rT i^- 

^Frf^qnkr^, fi>^criTfqi 
# 

qjtq:, 5[3[ IT ?:: ?irT:¥r;, ^r: sidVcfr: i tqf 

*5r i sip^qTiTc^TKsq^^liTjr 

'f ^ ^ *T ^ % sqr 55T 5ft qqtqqtlT* 'grirfqq’t ^TlftT ^ I 

q»T 5ST q ^ c^T fq I 55T q ?EIT ^tf- 
sqT^srrfq, qtsi I 

fq q ^ Ti| fg qf? IT q ?¥iT flT fcf TIT >3^ 
q ^ IT ?T f^ 3: q» ^ 

^ % qjr IT <?qT5f)feqiTfq ^55T5T¥rT?5^?Tf TT:T^^ I 

fCER^sqiucTT^,— SPf fT ^ cTTT ^ I 31 fT T! H q TT 55111 ^ 
sr^fttTT^ I q ^ ^ »T q % Bqt ’qr qr zr? 

qq s q w qr zr; qciq^^r: ^q qS^ 3i«q#qr tut: i 
IWlfrqqiT qq^atfq 3f«qTqqF^ q ft ft W ^ t 

q ft ^ sqqqnift^ srqq^ q q qr qr qq iqTVqsq^, q; jtt SrfT : 
irrqizrftqz^T^iTT: ft tt trt: ftftqr:, qr 5ft q 3 t: ^ 

^ q Tlf ftg q?T; qqqjqfqqtftq:, 3?T sft qi qf sftftqnUTqq- 
^r. qvroTJTrqiZTqq:, fc t ^ mt q^qi^iqi-q qrr qf qjqsqi: 
55rf^TUTqq, i: cqt q 5ft ft qr - ||^qi>sqf offt j 

i^ft TTSwrftq: qftqqq%q^Tq?Ti; 

3T q^srrr m it q;T qr q «q ^ q qT- 
ft % ft it q ftr q» t: ^ 
uqqjft^sqTqM 

3TT ft q qq ^ciiT«q^^qftqrt«qTq:| 


1 “oino” fEsirq ‘o^;o’ qra; \ 

2 “c?ttqf’~‘q’-'sa5i c-j^ tWT ‘q’-‘qc! ! 



[J. B.O. R. S. 


fft! 

fW4f^4- 

clc^5[«sm ^fs^SITcIT ^T!C^%??cr: 

33:Tr*TTtm5Tf¥I%: { 

?i5fT§T 5 «rT nr 5CT ^ I ;bt nr fir ^ fit % si^- 
m^, 2if?rTft=^fSf^5s?fincf 

5r?i ef sn ftr ^ ^ if ^ f& 

*, q < 3 n fir sn % 

?I3[«=mf^, 9itT 3 «r «r3:!?lTt>7T^, Stt ^ ^ W ^f3TT55Tft» 
g- q ^ ^ TIT* 3:g:¥rTtI5Tf^, =^tSEig^, n%^ ?!T®’^?fvl5f^3^TJ 

lUT ?: ^i fe ST: ^SjiT^tf^*., ^ct^dsitlTW- 

?KT 55 % 51 5t 'U 55 fir ^qr f% fit fi: stc^^, ^rfstttTtjf 

srTf»T55T^f^^cr5t^5^qR55fii^«T%' 
^rfii^Tf^TJ «t;i|jTtimT^^ ^r?3: 
^«r ^trsRtstm^: qf?:¥rTfqcT^«api5^T- 
^cT^T^ftrfe: ^^5W: qr^vrif^- 
fciqR55ii!tiq%fil^|5af ISfJ^fir: aRT^:?r%% I 
mfit ^ ^mfir ^ 3^s«tf W «T ^ 51. 1 
^nr sr ^fK^i n OT5n55r!i:5f5n?:«f;m 5r <? st ^ sf fe^tt- 
m M § Jsof w^ i 


1 o“^ »f J 

2 “ogs^Tgo”— 5rn^,i 




TOL. XL PTJli.'j Bhattasvamin on iVrthaSastra 

^wr siitTT> q I 

^ q 5 ^ w 5T* ^f^qmwq fq ^ ^ qqT sTtqf^q^ gf^T 
^q^ari 

N 

qtfsr srr cqi ^ qq 3 rr%: qTzqiff, 

^ ^ qqr^qtq^^cqcT: g^cqWTqmrrcfij^ 

55 ^ wnfr^q^ q^J^mfqf^qTqqt q^ 55¥q*^^* ?r3T' 
f^q? ¥T^fi[: I ^ ! 

gf q cIT W ST , gq?fT¥rg[* gqj^qq^qqrwj^, 

cft^^^f;5qfeqqTT?v!r4^^5^%j. gqi3TTcg%: qiqTnn^q^, 
^ 3 i|prfeTq?qT«iq ^^ia^qTqm^xiTqTgg^, OTff- 
q Jrq ^?5^*qfq'’rtqq5Tg5:q«‘q, q § g qrqjrdcgkfTf^!?^ 
gfefqq: ^qf^rs: ^qTggTfq^nq^lTeSqi) 

^qT ^q^qqt ^Lt; gqq: qRR %q^, ^ !?qT g qr ^q- 
ql^at q%;, qR# qfgfqqlqwq qRcf, g ^\fzr 
q?TggffesCTgTfgqq^^'^qqraq faqg^q^ qt ^ 
q%TS^, q sf fq qj qp'qqqwqTq^qaRqs^ I ^ g 
q^!?I?[^rq?r qf^t SH^R^q g?^d q?q^^qofq gjftqqq' 
sqrqiqqcl^qTq^, ^qqTgqTfqqts^q q fqgq; cfcq^^ 55 q- 

o 

mm qqfq. q:q5=i qflrq^^qiifqqjT^qqTw q^gw- 

qpqRRjf q^tq qt^q^, 31 ^ ft f ? 3;si^q: q^fqqr- 
swi^Tt TO^TWr; gjftqqcnfq qfq^^sr^q fRa i g ^ qr 5 ;, 
g^qi^qiTTor qg Rqqqggrfir 1 

1 ‘* q q *8q q ghd i R *‘- q T^ 4g^1^^ »-q i 

2 qT 3 ^:» “^!”ngT qngqr 1 

3 “oRo”-qi 

4 ‘‘o€to”''q-qqT’?iT5 i 


Bliattisvainin on ArthaMstra [J- B. 0. E. g. 

qRjrtrffTO^3T5iS* f^q!%, ^ ^ ^ 
fta> JT5T^a?q; stiq^idqR OT«:q^, R q»T 

JI^¥If3T!qiTT^^ »T^5?:Tfr55qj. 
^qqqT^¥tt qTiiqT'sntJTRr^KWFT fecT 

Iwirqlf ’grrrff ^T 5^^st^5:5i|’OTRrqKTirTq Rr^ct | g ^- 
55 q fe: |I55;, i| Ref qr ?: qjt qr 

1 5(T 3? 1 fcf 55T’5f5TqE|>*, g f q d 
g[ qni; g^qjm 55f q qr aefitTT, 

qjqs-sKRtRrax^m, ^ 55 ; ^qRr^m 
;Bn>cq^tqqts^^^^gcqTqm^qtitqrgf^^ ^fz^ fSTatag^qn- 
1qqmiqrqn?:Tf T553K>^TjrTq Rjq^, ^ar^rr^lfsxT 

g^^^raisiT ^cqrsqqjarii^, qrui^srRsx^TirT?}* R>q^, sj ?r ^sflr 
^'VesrRraT JT^i^aw: qqfcrrscf^jqssqsRr 

*5r^q' 

f^Rr I 

cWT g #q^,— 

w^mnn^KTf^ q?^‘ \\ 

^sngqTTqx^, tT rfft ?qT ^ i ^t55>5Ji?ft 


r ^s?r qR: 1 5 ?%- 

srtqsftq:— n I 

2 “^-fcRsn” xn^^qr^ 1 
s '‘°«PKTo”-‘q ^r-qr’ sng 1 
4 "‘qT»WI«|” 6 — H I 



VOL. XiiPT. I] Bhattasvamin on Arthasastra io»» 


%^z: I mx ^,-— 

sa:, jfs^m \ 

fir 5!!#’ »IT ^fcT 

^ ^ tx kx \ 

cf^rr % — 


^Sf^cT: nv:5wt \ 

’ISi^^creg STJTTJT* ¥T^?l^U # \ 

^ tT i SR T^: srr^ m tir nt ^igr^erV 

*^5, 93fT?:«BT€R'i5ST ^ ^ fiwsnw; I 

^rqr’sj,— 

^^5* ^!?y%: ^?iTTi^5yTsmsmmm^ i 
g[Tf%^4vsqTOm^^ft*^f5f^OT: H f% I 
^ 4 tir: :p:i 

rf^ ^55SI«m, w ^,— 

ir^jT* ¥r^!3C^ i 


^JT* 5R2R’|53 ^RqrjTFT \\ 

gwiT ^ \ 



»3S«r?^sr: 11 1% \ 


5IT % ^T mmxmx m 

m^cff5?|T5^!?KT%fi5t§T^3^ I «^^^cTiir=^ f 1 ® S 5aT 5ft ^ i 


t “ofe’a— IT \ “ofe^” ‘-ir-^-liT’ 

2 “smr^” ifg m^FTRt * 




ijflrS Bhattasvamin on Ai'thaSastra [ J. B. o. R. 

m55Jiq, 

AS', p. 102 ^ ^ ^ ^ Q 

5[rr ^ 

f^?Tr^«n5iT^^Tf%^: ^r ^rt^cT, ^ 

sfAfTWosgoTTs^i-^ ’a3^^^>q^!^r^^q?5is!rTf% i 
^T#q^!j«Trr i ^T?;f»^^Tc^rTTO^T:^- 

®s 

j^cT I 

g^?TT % m 5J !i: !^ 55T brT: ^ ?j:gT ^ Sf sH ^T ^T - 

I m % ^ d 5TT ?2 tt 

i 5J 55T ^T ^ ^ iit^liTT - 

5Tt ?:t ^ 

? cr 1 

^ <?( ^i^rt g fq5(rfnr # ^ srr fir sr^'srfS^^rj^sT^'Vfir 
<rT?TfrTJ^f^crsT|Kfitrf^ ^osgi^rfir. ^ ^ g^TJ^r ^ ^?t fir, 
gf fT qr ^ ?: ?T ^ IT 5^T I 

^ ^ t?l[T?tl¥TkT^«lT 5{T ^ ^ cT ^^gfqgr* ^Tnrqiin- 

qT’orjfl^'f ^g’Sfii qTtqqji ^ %^qg j 
i^ff* sq^qKcTT^ftrqT |l rfq i 

fir iq q q:^ ST SIT ftr q g qj ^@qT f ^ I giS ^ fl# 
srft q^iq;, sg^fTnrif, FT rjg ST n: ^ssiii, »? % g fsi 
?rg^qf' I 

^ ?qr I ^ ^qf qrjgg;}, n fgq: aicftcr:, 



VOL. xii. FT, 1. j Bhattasvamin on Arthasastra toi 

^ ^ ^'STT f% isrr ^ ?T ??V ^ - 

^ =51, % c^cf ^ sir^»ir!TTWi^% l 

^i:^»TTi=rTf «r c ^ ^ at ^ c^T ft I 

^ 3T drR SI^'^clT ! 

T f ^ 3¥Rri=^* ftfi^T I 

^ i|r ® ^ H^cT, ^ 

^ ?E 5q[T: i^5tsRfrT?:T: { 

37 f% c?iT ft, 2ii=?rftt5fn5W^ qmwsfrsaj; stc^^, 
qH-qfmnrr:, ?it''squn?5?|5:rftft$q^cqT ait «ITErmT:, 

9 ft m»TTon:, set =g fft f ^ sn:*5Tftr55T, sgt g - 

5eft ( cc^^faiT g ?^T ft Sl^aitilT ft ^ I 

^JiftsTT^ ^ i 5 sn ^ can ft t ^igorf* sjcl?^ 5 

55>^iTT55?armc^> ^ftre^^rmr srrg:^ g^sersir^: «rmtft ^rf- 

fngimfttfrr^ ^T^wt sgjrf ft€*“ 
5ncrrft^''wftrft’nTft^ =^fitftr i^r^'tn^ninPflrarfti i 
?R5?n:i ftr sc mr sp trs ?tr sp^aEfTisnsrcnt, 

oCSK^rn’Ts^T^arnr^^qr ^ Sf aft STTguiITW:, 

m 3c ^ uft gsHHunw:, q ft ft m%:, ^ csttn^q- 

gcrriftqqcq^ ftyjq ?[ft | qt q> ^ ft qjT I 

^'terqtftr qqftqft^liq TO^ftqT^WFqrg, % ^r ft I 
% ft" qit«afq#fft €gq> fe T ^ft g%cqq^, =gr srgsTf^:, f ftcT- 
q> Tifft^5?q;55qj*, ^ 55 g55 ^ag^zq?, «r it ft q;r g; sr ftz 

1 “ogfj"— ?i 1 

2 “S«I5”— ^ 3i|^ I 
;:! “qg” ^ 1 

4 “^”-511 ‘"^”-q| “^”~qi q-tiqr 



Bhattasvamiii on Afthasastra [J, B, O. E, s, 

err* i sr a i 

^ 55 T I ^T tea. a i 

i[^ a iTT a^ tingafeara a q sc w far f, ^^^?r«raT- 
fir at fff fa I ^^cara^aTfaqi^ ^fr m fe^q^sc^^- 
iaT|Sf]f*a»l 3 ^qTf 8 [SR, sTT 55 f T R ^ tsrqF^t i: ^ qr 55r ^T R 
5r 'SIT a ^ 5q at “ajJaTaT :o[T^'^ia^T%qjT:, a: i 

^ srT Rs q; asq^^a^q af#?aqa 5 fff, sTajaxaftaq's^a- 
facaiR, ataraa ^ q fa a fa qs ^laa^ar ^^awa^j^aTla- 
asSa^ feqqjT?:^ a| aq^ie^^^* ^rafa, jfs^caiqfat 

a 5 «iaT^a»!ctiTTfa 5^1^ 1 

eT3Pstan«aTa§[a5aTfq ?iqq«a!X^Ta:a[T§:, ^'^tfa^aiR 1 
I ^T sRafaa^raT aaisftfaaf oirf at a^^^ar a x?¥r fa ^q Rr* 
gaqTafarm^w^aTtJTTat Rr^qftn:qaa?aqRaraTfa‘ ar, a a> a ■ 
5 qa)»i, ear f^aqq^ 3 sqTgft^Rrqgsrcif ^ctOTvafasR^jat- 
nitjiin’a^ i a ^ ?i em, qx a 55mfqa^q^TaTfa®a, saa 
RisqqiaTO^waaRqRsaa, aaR^iftai* 5xa sit afar 3 
Rasq^a. ! W a^aTa^arRrfaa^ia^aa^TTaT at 
mK* 3iTgaTaT?:THa^T ^etsa at ’^aafafa \\ 

q fci ¥r 5 55 aT fa a; a % q ^ q fe ai a ^ 

5 JT qa 3ft qxT ara^aga^T- 
R% f|at^Rrq> t^s- 
^a ai^s saraj I 

«iT 5 at ai Ki ®T SIT fq a a ^ a a cai R* srff v:aT a: 1 


1 < ‘ oqxo’ — ‘a-a-a-at' snac • 

2 ‘‘oaiRaf saa,’— a i ‘a’qa— c 3^ ‘‘sarRr^a?^ ‘ saxa- 
paa: —a I “sarRlia^’- s^i. , 



1 55T m flT ^ ^^T^lfPr, ^"TT pS a ^ 

5[T^^J?rT^«!5Er!^‘tcr3tTO'^ 

AS' 103 

«g 5rT5f1f?n3^ ?i?^%T5r' 

?35n?TTyfT«T?r;Rrt ^ 5STsr%i7T?rJi, qlcr^n^^i® 

^^TJT cresr ^ ^fff^^TrfJrsftsTrT 

?c^cR[15 <ft ^ ^T m ^ !?«?!% ! 

q! ^ ^T s?i m qif^c^ qterq; nf- 

j=ctT ^ 355T«w:5iR?¥rR 

?ra Et%iiifimi[, «n sr KT qr 1# I 

JTsqnairrjr ^ RTm^T mqqi 

qcfirr i xr ^ ^T 3 W'* qrqqj f% li^TqmnOTi^ m 
qm ?[% I 

qr « ^ 5r 5f^ I ittistt: qlsg:?; ^qxfe‘irT \ 

qj qf I % HtrrfcR:rr^l 

sTfa^TPcf^jn^, si ^ fe: ^ ^ m ^ jit q fj 

? 1 

^ q> ^ m «i K xrr fk % \ t qtssjmqqsswrxiT^ 
qcaiffr^ «5r irr 1 ^ sqr fir ^ sj qf, ir^qnsrinwq^sfif^- 
%qf «ri:wq i 

fq ?r % ^ XI^ ^ q ^ grt X3t fe % qxsqm- 
«3q^afferxif55^%fesnTrxrf ^SKxjl¥«7g% | 

srftqrsrHf rrmf ,— ST 4 m q sr ^ c^t I sr m q #. 


XX\ Bhattasv’amhi on Arthasastra [J. B. o. it. s. 

m«r^1 

^ ^ wf, ^ ^ ^ ^ tiTf^ 

? f%* ^ c^fT ft’ ^ ^ ?T fir 

^ ^ fe !|5^feiiTSTSKac^ «r ?: tiTT ft 55rr ^s^rr m ft i 
sri:^iTr5rr ^!?r =g[cmft*^5j^ 

firft nmmTrrc^w^^an^r'’ 

Tf’^rSiTT'st^ flrm \ 

?rrft «g iiftflFrts=rrm, ^ ^ ir ^ ft 5i?Vfti 

^Ti^rt, ^ ^ ?5 :& ^r ^ ?ct :s^ gf TTfT^wrft 
ififtm Hrrft, irrfTO^'tft sft 3[ sr^Vl^r 

^T mf^ % ^ *! =5^ ^ 5^ twT ff ^T ^rr^JT igr ^ 

gift ^K^aiTsftft I 

arftmgTf?iftr^?i ggft ^srr o?iras , <7 « f gyr ft 
r^llft I sram 'sr^55T?lTlTT 55>^q55WTaTT, f&:gf?imT|!,^>RT | 
cWT 55 t ftq5555f^T =51 

fsift^T ^^'155^'' ^=i^, ST ??r 5 IT «r g: ft sft ^ ft, 
^nrfl^rg; ^iTT5r«rftTOn:TjTm’ gr Trs^r^ffg; ftf^i 

N^ va> 

tirft^^'onEiJwrgsi^sggT^lfti^g i 

«3r *sr ft* 5[r cq 55 55r » 

ft ft, gr^T^fgftgf ft ^ g sqr qi m* ft^sfg^lsrf* 
^ IT 1 ^T ft c?15g«5^#f^cfT 1 g »5 «tt: q i?g <T ft Slf 

^tI^ 4 q sqi ?0 ^ q? sc tq ^[qrgTgg^iTqisgftf* 

«T K h%\ g^Tc^qjcsjiqrsrg^^^ ^ sg ^ q 55 ft ft qjqfqi^ 
qTq?q55ftft ^cqr gg: q55!^^q55‘ ^ qTq* 

^qrq ^’ gg> ^ gf TT qosrft qsg^^ ^ ft j q^g?!^ 

I ‘'o^fo”— “sof aq-nT’5\'n3C* 



VOL. XII. PT. I. ] Bhattasvamin on ArthaSastra \\\ 

SRT ^ I ^ i?r ^ m 

5Tr f^ 5T 

% 3 'OT 55> 5T 1 sjcr^emnfrr m 

cr thjt ^ c«i f 5yr jtt 

cr ft m ^ ?im 5 ^3ET?: ^?l^ci^T^?f»i“ 
q[rf^s#frr%, «i5ff^wiT^5r 

^Tosirrc^^* 5T5nqr^;f^Tcicr^m^^ er »t ^ ^ 

q 5 ;gr!^^^ftr% qqrft 

?j?§[qq®?ir5cnft ftf?T%a1%q: #, 
q5y5jcrq?rn3t 3551 , g^flf!gf%5wr^t m ^ set ^ wqftr 1 

^fqTcqft«7Tf^Hq^qQ5Tg[f^qjqq?3[SqiVcR:TTirf qft^^q 

iTFT qoT cTcrq^ sRqf ftiqrtoqss t 

cRq«!^cifirfa I qspn^ftnrqjmt q^sTJii 3?igF* srq 

qqrsfqT g^mqr q m 5ft 355T ¥»qftr 1 

q Sni q gq ^ ^ ftr I ^ceT 55 tq> 5 l 5 ^;, qs^l^: qs:^; 
q# 5c q ?:t ftr^T sqtq^Tftcnqqftq^i gsi m^ki, srmmfqr 
qs^fir? qi: f^s^qrr^, qsqqqf^s^TftTift sqr ^ ^ 
gtqjqjqfqqWTq" flrqfq, sfift qswqsrrq'^T sfqftnTS^nft^ 
fcq ^qlqqtftq'^ 5qqf^Cci], cTa^sfq qs^q^mr 
i^qr^ 3T ?cr: 2 ^ ^ ftr feq^mft^ ^q^iTTft^q- 
qtftql’ 355T ¥rq% I 

1 *T» q^qmft^rqwsr ^ 

‘?T’tFq SJtTW ! 

2 “g^:”-‘!ir-« q-Tif qr m> 1 

3 ‘^ezrrqixfe^’ — q 1 



XVi Bhattasvamiii on Ai'thaaiistm [J. B. o. U. 

fir % Hr^gTdc37Tf!5Tm w ^ ^ TJiT w qf 55 ml- 

1 er?i«iT 3;?T?Tm«iT ??iwiTr55^TjrT?jTs[^sr5t:fw' 
^P755* BCfr^fTR^m? ^T^ff5I^:Rpa^‘¥rT3!f2rT Rfcf:S5C* 

¥TT^5qT: I 

i sRTqm?f^ 

TO|551^mT, WSR‘\^5^5r5Tf^^,5r5|ft^W[i5|q55- 

\ ^ s ^ ?:t ^rm 

1% I «r^f¥r: mmm 

'g3tqs5rT^^?j55iOTT I 

ft % ^^=^qftjTT^^t: qftjimrqm^pqftiT q - 
qfeq; qqtq # q55J{r^ qsgqgiqftjq^ ^ qt^- 
3 > q ftr q ^ ft[ ^qwaqtqt q ¥iq% \ 

qnqiJ^rqT^, qii^%fli i ^Rqr^qqt surmsat q s: 

I q q eft ^qssTftqqr, q fq m q q aV qmftsmmfewTq- 
qiqt^^, qq^cqqrfqftsqT ^qro^Tqft^tqftrq^a, 
qTqq?iq: i 

SRT 's^^q ’sq ^ sa % q 55 fq %, aiq^rq^q qo^^jq^qt- 
qrqjfqsq^^ 5j ^ ^ qqjR:, qqsSqftfq qiqq;, 

qqi qsT^sqs^qi^cq^s* q^q^5^TqqfqcqTft:q^|:TqqT3q^- 
^qT'qftq^ ^ q qjTq:, %qf igqqT«!q^| 

m qq ^^'s^mw^^qiftie^q q'ti^^isj'qgq^qft 

mqiftr q sqrwqrft 1 

qTq^qq^^,-!!? ^ ^1 qr uif qw 

q^gftsqqr q m q‘ qrq $ \ 



VOL. Xii. I j Bhattasvamin on Arthasastra 

^ f< ^ m sr sft f T pci; 3 1 : - 
57T 31 q* ^irgjrf^ ?r>faT S^WfTfJTTf^ ¥Tsr{^ I 

fiOTcr^m nr ^ nj n’, 5^nr!rrlr^n55 5j ef- 
n ^ «T 55 ^ 5Jir n fi: n ^ ^ 3 fw j?t ?»* w sr nV 4, 

%nfi[^crn^n55^?gr{3?[:m3i5fifni7| 

^ nr ^ ^g’oiffrmnTnT^rtJTrifWT 

g ¥rf m n n: sr^n^n^gnfnr ^gnfnT srn^T: 

I ?r?im 3113:^-^ aF«rtpr 

# I 

^ f ^r nt c?rr % 

^nr g^qr^fe^rrfrf ^rnrr^siT rrrnTS’nr^, 

en* ^ 

AS', p. 105. =3r3¥r?n%in’ mm 

nqr crit % <nt fji ^ ^ I 

3T 5^ fer ?sr* ^ g^a^nr* snfeisrT^g^TfiT* nr ^rr^nTiit ^- 

'?roT%5T, I 

ntioTf ¥rriig^?i g^^n* z^m %<aTnrw7rn'S(n?¥rn%, cra^InT'- 
wr^:^r|; si^«i>¥r^%, l^T5rT^3'fifr;£rf^g^i;^¥?rifef 

^VTT %«^T¥rT^3Li to: I 

gsjTJTTswrwg* 'flcfSTf^T^^ a^li^l-gRcg^V ^ 

^ qr ^ n w ^«nf^ qq!gtR[^ I 

fkn^ fn?qcr^qT^ wqqniTi^ ^ ^ nt I^r^f 
!?^nTi^ nr n g; ^ srTpqnT^nt c^tcr 

^S^qTcT^^^ggftq cqTir j 

^7 “f|R”--Wqt:| ^ ^ 




5T fir JTT 5T 

gQ5T^5?T* fir^rrar sr^rmarr; : ^ q poT|[gTarT: 

firwu # 3«!F5rtT=9Ji3;OTftm5i^*j0f^qw i 

sr sr fir ft ^^an^ftra^T h- 

ft !?r ft q tit; wnftfeRgiTaTTfg I 

SIT ft % «r ft JK ft ft sift^^rsiftft’g’ ^ ft Tjfr qr JT ^ ac- 
§ ft fir, sT^Ri^ft f^igg^rrai* siftlsTJT^T^ rift^sar^^ai ft:?r- 


ft cT grr ^T ar ^ftsfr a[%: i 
SI^fT^«l^cqT^mf I 5T ft !?T *T sift ^fqft g^Tftsj- 

^Tft 5ITII: I mm ?r H sm sft ft ^m, 1 55 ’w gr gt ^ fe- 
WT it; I 

«? JOT ^ n # I ^m*7dft q^nCT^Tir^i^sefifft? citt- 
sarrft,^ ft ^ 5IT u, sTf^^Tifg 5[ ^T tirf q5:^r5[r^fii qq[ %5r^j I 
mi nmp ifir ^irr i 


^ s 5FqT ^ ^ g ?: ^z ¥TT ITT ft fir I i^fT^swrurgrRH, 

sp^jsragftn* i:|¥q ^ft I a?mTOT^* 

qr^qft ft I sT^ m a: fiT; ^ ft® m 
a^Tifsft ic^Tftt 


f ft ¥r 5 ft 5TJ St ft q ^ q qST qr 
3T q 5IT ^ ft q5T qT q sq ^ q ^T- 

ft % ft g> ^ fit q» ?: Tif 
q ^ q ft Itit «qt q: I 
3^qTq<ft?ft 3TTftq!tqcqTft*?jftsqiq; | 

^ “I^q” m: ^qftq; I 
8 “qT5mqj’'--'‘q'q-q-iTT’ qrm 



t 5Tt »ifn:, af5It’3nft^R^Tfq SHflRTtsf?^, 8 FJT 55t fq 

wffr* qfi^si^ ^ 

AS' 106 S3T%lT5lf^tjfn^ 

^^cTT^f^Q^T^qt^aT: I ?i«rr 

?:T3rqfnrf^q^ g ^ ^rtit 

q»T^%TT*T^, ?!fm5Tf%f^fc?q^f3^Tffr5nft5r?r^5f 

^®qkfq Jrrqfegrw^nsftqa 5% \ 

- qr !TT sq q^smsw q^T?^ ^ 

qj^fec^T^— 3T ^ q !C jtT W ^ Srqrft 1 aTSmt^qT 
q<mqrwj ) 5 Ff.‘ qqS ^ ^ q> ^ sr s, 

^5ife’ q3[3r: I 

^ei: sR^T^^tf^ % ^ ^qnr qqq«iT!S55T^ l 

qqrr^:Tfcr?:Trf^55Tf^ 5;n^, w »q jt ^cqr^ I jt «q q ^ f- 

ss^grRt^^qr^ffqfeqRnrr^ 5 ^ q ^ q^TOTf^Jsqr 
q^q? ^c^rferq: ^355*11 
^3sq q 3 q' ^ qrq f 
^ ^(2Fit «r 3 q % I 

^ qq ^r!pr> ft q ft?r: ®t qr q q jf^wrnif 

... ■» -- . 

§(Tq;j?iT355qq I 

^§qj?it 3 ®^ !?F qx qqj^qaqro^n 

ftftafta # ?: %:, ^ m qrsitqrqj 



^nrqrwq Km: \ 
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^ ^ 3 ^ ql ?r ^ 5ft ^ ST* 

^ ?T ^ ^5ftcr 

;er «i w rf fgj ^ rnsriq^ 

^ g[;w ftc 5T 5[ 5 55; fii!?5rsR^^ i^sr, 

g^Tjft lUlftqRsKSTpT ^ ^ ^ «^: ^sw^TBIT 

^ ^ ^r t: ^irtTsrg^sc^iTTST* gR^s^rir^l 
'5 3 '^'I* !5T ![r ^ 3 i: <55 5 5 5 ^5: g[S!T^5SKnf% 
ffW^^cT; I 

=5 3 t: 5ft ?5 3 ^ STT jft 5rw sc «r^ m ST %5 s^sRa^f m^r 
^ a ^ft ^ 'I* *5^, ssiTcf^ fqr^; jwnaiifft «^cr^5 1 

^ 3 t: t: ft ^ ^V. i 

HT 5 'I ?ST ft fa 3^5%5T pi?S5raT355 

53;, asir 5r w scTamnf^ft WT SKT TT WT^ a(T^5m^T- 
As p. 107 ^ ^ ^ g^roan, ar ft ft c?n am- 

5 ^ ^ snin^aTi^^aTsisimnft ^ a ^ ^ sn at- 

Q^asnft^a^aTBTT itt ft «5r at ^ ;a?nft5ffftft^5i5Tft^TT:^- 

wnritfmai I 

ft t: =51 ftsaft^o^: ST ft k sofJ I 

ft t: fta^j '53^:^' ft 5 a 3 3. P 

3SR<ft |ft a^ 53mTftaftft5a 33“ 


2 “o^o'*— ?f| 

3 cf» Hemadri--Chaturvar|achintamani— 40,000 feastas square, 
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w f^*S5r« 

^ »TN?fW^ I *Tt ^ ^ 

?it 5» BT ^ I 

^ w sr* 3«rT *s2n ct i 

«T55Jn!fjrH3;4f^r^ 

iRTO ^TOi«!r: 1 

cm ^ gri ft^J Tfgcf \ 

^^'Tgfgwm: 


f fe 1 

^ 51^^^ 55 4t I 

sn fe «ET i 

^ ^ ^ ITT U ^ S ^ flUTOT- 

f»l'^#^ f l|Mi':« w p.ift- Wl 

iWURT ?n^5T n55cftft W ^ l|T & 'ET 1 

5iTfe«KTg?T g € ’tf'r, ’iif'sngTi^^ 

?ThR^, f^^5JT3[>lt »t 4^ ^vmt Sa^RW* 

qy^nf^ 5«tR¥!Tq{ I 

q ^ q 5J 5 5 ^ ft w ^ ft[ J?5i5 i ^ JRl 5 3r q)- 

AS .p.108 flf 35 l|) Wi^ l 


qKg«i*fqgqq,i 
qgqr ftr fq g" I si^* 



ciTqk^tecqft^j q w ^ q4% ^ i^iWIf, qqq 

1 . . ■ ' • 


ift f 5T ^ %ft ftrSi^ *lfu|#l«3[qiR8|l I 
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qirnr^ c4j | ^w f swmt ^ 3^ aPTT »T} d 

aillT^W«TtS^> JRI3!T} 

*3r g ^ ^ ¥n *T> f3[^^OTTOr:, S^rr: ? 

^ g: ^ ’s^n rr !g m nt ^ SI ^ ; fl[ sft ^ 

^¥Tm#3(: j?iqq[^ 5 S[^«IT 51 ^ *5^ 

; ^gTg^T?iTirsi:«rr%i5K^ 

^V^fTursi^wgrsi i&q't i 

31 nt srftwsgrt^it IT >s?iT I 

^ ft I ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ft ?n ft[ ftr, 

ii«?rri[Tg to: ftsr^cft^^^qnnswRft^r ggT|®T- 
g crft^ jiN sn^ft^ng^, 5Ri«nr 

^gTpfTqT mmm signar^ Sti 

5c^ft I 

stt ^tt t m ftr, 

IT «?n # Ti ^ % I 


srmssrrwReft wfstft^^aw) 


5ni, ^T3rniT^5^T5! 5 [t g^^Fi:, TiTgti^f^ ^srg^ip^^iPT;, 
5 t‘ g 5: 5tT ^ 5TOn!PTft, ci5r> 

«fiT3^s g[‘Tg55T=^^ sft i 

’T 9| ^ S(IT it Ti: 5(T: tr^:, ^ ftft^M 
I=rt ITT cstT ?l If !?^R(^?:aT: ^ ^ | 

ftqTtTOJT|5y:| 


fit i# m m:\ 

HT^iTftiTfT?itTT5JM 
3I^feiTfN^TOT^ ?5: 1 

»2i ^ ^ ?iTf 3iT^- 

— ^ • - 
<ETTOT I 
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I 

^ m ^ % 3 srtTO%rTe5*W' 

AS', p. 109 I 

^ m 3> ¥rTS[^?: 5i»i^ ! 

% fe Ki %n^T^^55wg ^K( ^ w 
ng ^ qf % ^ % vr *1^ I 

*3Cg|5®f ^ ^ c^ Ki I 

TTsm ^ fe ¥11 n sife^TRs^: sic^Tf c ¥: % fkn^, 

m^ispTT^^^ ^ ^ ^ ip ¥r 5 ^ ^ IT w 

?i§^ gr # { «T ^ *Ti*r sWit-^ 

3 IT s^r irf Brjg^ iTr^rsTT&ciT wt ^- 

^j iifM 31 ST ^ ?ij j m( m ^ j|i|i^ iT ^fa f T^ 
^raTOmrf^r m^T^rtwr ^4* fir ^ fip^snrr^ngr* 

supTJRcf q siTs^f^ gsiT^rarsT* snTOTctTOwi 

fe^ftsr 5T ST II 51 5% I 

?[ ¥r 5 ^ 5 |; qr % srt s|T IT 

ST rf :UJ ^ ^ qsT ?TT IT ^^T ?? ST ^ - 

ft % 

W wt m m I 



— j#:- 


1 ‘ 'o!t|o”— ‘ s^r^ h-ut’ «tR \ 

2 I 


^ 5 ?KJ qaif^Rwn^ ^ ^rar;, ^ i 

cf qW®TS?fff»I«IT2T 5T^5Ti^* 
^!5WTW5mt g55T%R^^^l4^»c^ frlsg^fcT- 

I 

^5€T«r^?TTqRW? ^«!?rT55T«^^ I 5 5f» ^T55T 
55««5wrw^«3run^j ^ ^rfir® 

^fn, ^ni’jf fr|f55T«ln^, n ?t §[t ^t ^pht $t ?i««iiT§[TO*ft^ 

g 5W ?! fe H: g«l»!ITf?tjrt ^«sKTS?g^ ?^W- 

r* T m sr^rr: ?3 t «ff qf *tt ?rr <Kr?¥n^S3^5n«!f?T' 
«!?rT5^ ?|f^3r» WS!T^?TftaTt ?>aiiR<!T?, % 

icml? »15|T % gq 3rT*!>n:, ?i 

i;cT??m: STT 3! cq nqr: f^vrftJTT'iWTq^r: | 

,m ^ fk m ^ Nf* ^ 

g«qrsR* ^ ^ ^ 1[?n t ^*!r sf^g; mr l 

3! g gr qrr i gg[Ti:feTTa!T rr cq ^ ^ q fi(- 

g ’OR pqjfeg^: i 

$ z g ?T qrr g «f>r s g Wt ?q^M 

f»! «i g 5 [r ^ g^^[TOi^ srmftjrr sis^rorT «r c^i 

qftSqsf^t I g ht ^ l^t- 
3T% ^^ g5^?rT55mT!5ifji!d«!&w- 
l?rRf 9 ^nitr^fr?q«r; g 5(1 ir I 
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m 5 ni ft iRT 25 

«^5f jTft^rf^sTT ^ ^ gr- 

5 QfjT 5it g € 5 ^ \ 

^^’SlTftuTt t^^5?T*5r5n5[^: 

As'. p. ui. ^T^;iftqT55T5(4tgtim: 

Hft^JTJT* ft STTSft^: \ 

ftsni ^T , S grr ft ^ ft ?2tT ft i S srr- 

ft ^ ?^r ^ iRiqftafftraT; ft^T 5 T 5 ft?^ 

»TT ^ ft ?r ^ t ^§ftftt^‘ 5 rri^^^ ^- 
ft^i^ftwftsFV 5? ^ ^ ^ ft ftr 5fT5f^jfi^fttrwr5?TT4 1 %- 
5?n ?iT 55t n sr q> sit ^ft sftftift, sft 

^snft s[S!T5??w«rtli snftjjr^T- 

ftsKt^JI W S!^ JT 

gsr Wi ^TT m ft 1ST tft I ^ ®r- 

^ I 

^ ^ ^ 5 % «r J «it ^ B ^ ft wir 5 ^ ^v 

lelfiJi 5S^T ^Tfft>T«r' 

^ ^ 1 1* ft^ft s m t ft M ft ft^ 

^spasferr qf ^ t; 1 1 ^ sr ^ ^ m w ?r ft ^ Fft i 
^ ft; W ft Tft If n «T ft ft qri ftiftftftw- 

ft ft* % ftrftlW ft ft ^ ^ sfft: I 
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WTfW 1^5 srfafe[M*iT5rT ^ ^ f ?r ir 

^ cr nq fIT ^ ^m 

«T^*rsrrs3[; 5Rtfr\ !{r m wr^sr*, ^ 4 
^ ^ *51 cif sr a^nr* c5tfT?js?i^m^siTT?TJi 

9T 52? cl fT* ?i ?i eft ^ fe I ^ 

SJHfT^fcPIT^^ ^ ^ f cqi ft I 3f fet- 

qf ?5t f^5rT?cR‘^Tfem «rt55rrftcr'KT^Tf|5TJ 

^Stfts TT 3[ IT fw ^T ^ 4 sff is ^ ^TT 

3^«Tr^»ior* \ *g 

ST 4 ffftin^j I 

»i ftr ^T ^ fj ^ ^€T ’t ?! *n JTtsrfterreftsrn] 

3iT 4 q ftr qq, ^ S[ *T I! qf rrm^qi^qt qr ft qiT ft* ^ ^x- 

T ^ ^sqp^TWKqi^ I 

5!q q iT qni T q uM 1 5r‘ sr firftr q- 

’sqr gc 3T^q^ q^rsitq w Wej^l ?fq^r4 ^q^qwft q^g^ i 
t q ^q5q|^q?r\ ^ ?r ^ 5 tt ft *5r q q ftft 
35TT*r¥nq§^ q;5g¥rTqg^q q ftqqqqs^sr^ q^ q q ft* 
qr qV^qTg5:TftfqT4t^* 35?^ q^q q e^T feWToS: jf 
q?qqT555^TSq^qi:qqft^TqqTf, 4 | q qj ftjq q qcqr- 
ft I 4 I q q; sq ^ •ft 
eiTTt n m sf q ft et i 

q % q q I ft ^ft I q p 5TT gg r qrq^g yr- 

sq^: qr q q m q* qi qqft^ q* qt q- 

AS' p. 1 u ^ ^ ^ q TOT* 

gr ft qA^x ^ ft q Fqr^g qte: wt m ^ 

qi ^ q ft ^^ft qsqV axqiqft^ 
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’ct^j st^rr 

erqrft ft ft ?r ^ ^fit siqtkNferftsR* ^ 
s 5 Tift g[ ?!^: 1 ^fT ?: «T ^ qf- 

«?«ITqm5% J^ITT5, *3ft fr au ^ ft ?i|f ft I TO- 
<ft fT fj ftrsr^rftsRft, :5 fts ftsrr^j- 

ft?tl 3T 'K 55 gff aiftTsqj^saj^w^'rK^af g?:^T 
ft 5r^5Ni??ir?|^aTc^sr \ ai fiTi^> <t «fjT t* ^rft- 

^T?5r* 5TTft<r»^rftftT|jr' aft sr fg 

I ft W 5 ^2|T ft ST; SI ft T ^ aCT ?IT 
srif^^sftiETanJT^sT^sr^- 

SR ft* ^ >3CTT ST: t 

s35^ >5!t^j ^TTft cft ft ^ ?grr ft* s[ft «sTr st: I 



fir^^ ^ ^T?ir- 
•^^5sr ^r f%?Tf5if^fFr?^T^ 'tR^t^t’ 

g 5^ 5?T ^ ^T t: I 

?r^T^ ^T ii m 5P?i frf ?: s% c^rr ^ 1 m* 

3IT VH fcT <* J^STTSft^r^ew’ m 
'K^^T«Rrtifs^q^fnRn£^ RicN* i 

?rc55i; sTc^au' S ^ m % ipi n I 

fsife^* !TT^!;q43i|q q i >i ;[yg Tf g|fir^* ^ 5fj* m % q?ilT •^iw^qTrT?!. 

sj|g^ qwsff sq q ^ ?pft ni r i 

^qqTtrtit: 2 ^ ^ Wl 2 «f <15 

^ k rfq, ljT«K* qr^sftrfrrf^ ^w- 

^[TrgRqiTqqj, q ^ ^ ^qtRq 

fq^iqqi qr qr^qTq^qr 5 <sfj fr c^ qTr qf qr ^q»* q f , ^fTT n* 


s^qr^ci 

qr fT qt qf q ITT- q 2 q 
*jq[^qT fq^iq^* 3 ! q ?k if ?qT ft i 
S<sqrRqT Rr^rqr ^ iqpiT#r 
sr5<raqt #q^ qsisnqRfe %5 
jTiq fqfN?^^ qwwqai 
iffe^qq I 




* ^qhqifiqffq- 
2^qias 


1 “of|f|j^?io”— ‘q-(?»-art: ‘qr^Wo’»— q \ ‘'oi 

2 “q5r.sfTcr”o— ‘q-q-q-nr’ ' 


'-q I 
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n* 5 f 55* grr 

^ f 2: ft ictr 55 IT if: % d STcflf^ I ## 

wft, ^>?^’iTTMtTft5%3nft(:, «fT#ft?KTft:, fS[ SfT H ^ 
sreftt, fqp:<T5!Trft, ?i?it«T^<tTr* ?(rqr?:* ftr^Ji55iT«T^ 3 
^5iT#n* %^ qq^HTHTftrfcr sir^ii^, ^enr^cr^rcmt 
^55fXtftlT5{t5ITII^ SI 5 ®T* ^ ?PT^| S( 

31 5T* ^ IT 1 f 55 ’ f^i^irftifet^ g cr?«RHC»iTTft 

?;t #f?rT: 1 m t tir* jit ^ ^ 

jTTfTtift, ftr ITT n 55T^(S[Vc«r^, ^^ 55 ^ ?sr?ftaf- 

? 51 ITT ni t sgr ^ sor ITT lit \ ftrsii5q^^TiT* 

^T55^^«IT| 

^ ^T ^ ifr m inT 5T ?T sTcTtmj 1 ^ g 1 «ii 

AS . p. 1 18 qfsgrfrf ^'iJTf ^niTTSTTimi^rtti ^si 

^ Wi ^ *!J or ^ !®[ fg ITT q> |[3^ I 

st^t|iktt 5, gr titbit* g 3f;* cr itt it ^ 

’Ts^rmiit i[rtr«?f^or wriiflr% 1 m f| 

I ftf ?g^f«T^rfj ^ 3 f»’ g[ri:T^«T* nr 

«T ^T I # <1 5KT I ?T«tr ^^sir^jft^TiTiiifar g«iT 

mr^^%\ 

<T ’fMTT ITT IT ftf ST5 *r: 

# grrow? I siftt^ mn nn^h 

fmx ^%»T 1 ^f- 


2 “^i?io>»— ‘^-^r’-sTt! I 

3 ‘ Ti^ -‘^-?i-«r-^' mn i 

4 “5150”— ‘^’— g«iT C ^ \ 
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cr sgr ^ it c*t i 

3 'scfT ft m ^ ?PTi 3‘«TT ft ii^ «3r 3 ^tr* *5rr ITT ^ 
^ I 

BT SETT ^t ?rr ^ ft q sj^tt m c*t l 
^ ^ 3P«Ti ^ 4 ^ <in!rTftg4€ITfn5r|ft ft- 

q Tift SI ^ ^ wi ^ m cq q ^ ft 1 5^3^3^'3r «i«n- 
qof)«q4q^^ ftmc*r«T; STs^T^tr^r, ^ ^ ftqs^^RtTon- 
qftiqit fnir:, 3^qqj55ft# ^awllqtqft i 

^nTSRW^qiW^ , 5fT rf ![?qTft | STcT ?[3T^- 

aTft^%or q qr «Tf 3 q nn 5 ^ qiiqifri' 1 5T ^ ft ^ 4t 
|! 5 rwiTsr; cf§[ 5ITT ft 'sr ft ?T 4t sri^qr^T?^ 5 q- 

fi, 31 ?q q s?ir s^Pi^lftft i 

qft aft 

3T «} qii ar q «q ^ a - 

ft ^ ft tft ^ ftlSKf ^ 
g:T ft sft vsqr q; i 

^ ^ ^ ft ^ ft?C.^ c^ ft*# W 







cr?5r ?K35RT5nf^^K^T 
# ^5trf:| fjT'rf^^flfTWT* 

cT^TSqg: ?II^^Hlf^5KT<fer 1 ^ 

?[% I 

^ ^T «?i ^ 9[caTl^ I sTrftcn^fT sji ^- 

^T sc* ^SsTsrHT^^^trr* ^ gr g ^ mrK^% 
g^f^* siTq'T?qTfi[^T^'yfrmF7 i 

^ ^ 1 ^ 5=R> m55^'tg^^sr<3cft5it ^mi ^^narrf?:, 

sasfrsslrJTTf^, ?:Tf f^qd^*T<T^ 1 ^wr f%^T^r^:, 

cfcmr^* # JT*, mrf^ sr^tffr i 

^Ctric^Tg^g^g^TT^iT* srrg[T??ra^urwtj[^ I sr^'tcTT: | 

^ %f3 ^T R trflr ^ilwT 'TT jft m ^5r- 

TO555jrf3«iTEiTg?m?|fJTfir: t ^- 

5i:r ST ^ ^ fir:, ^^^^^lfk: sg ’t sc ct> ’i ^«iir ^ ^ a[T #- 
fir: ^cT^Tq^wni^fiTi, w: ^ ^ I 

1^55 m ^«L55 IT «?T m fff ^mm arwc^r ^rrcerr 
AS\p.iu fsr^P5!&^ % ^ 5T* ^ q^T ^ ^ I 

^ i ^’T cfT s!% % I p!Tf;T^^W|5^ q ap^^n a[T^r 
^iT* ^gr JT HT tiT* irr cl fl, q;^?T ^§5?eq5srr 

sffTc^r § 55r IT 55 ^ 5 ^ «l ^ sir IT g g ?TT 
q|^:STHT?fr«!lIRTT^q1l ST^lflw^T* 'ST | 

#SlTT55?TTf^ SI fir ^r ^ I" STtf^Sr- 

X “a5I^o”~^ ^ 

2 ‘^-J3-«r-?rr' mgi 
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LEADING ARTICLES 

I. — ^The Inscription on the so-called BodK- 
Gaya Plaque 

By Dr. Steu Konow, Oslow 

The illnstration which adorns the title page and the cover 
of the various issues of this journal has, as etery member the 
Society know, been, reproduced from a terracotta plaque 
which was recovered during the excavations at the terrace of 
Kumrahar in the year 1914. 

The plaque was discovered and described, in the very first 
article of this journal, by the late Dr. D. B. Spooner, who 
tried to show that the temple depicted is the famous temple at 
Bodh-Gaya and ‘'unquestionably^ the oldest drawing of this 
temple in existence.” 

The late Dr. Vincent Smith was finable fc agree !#© this 
identification]and gave very urgent reasons against it/' to which 
Dr. Spooner replied.^ 

I am not going to re-open the discussion about the identity 
of the temple depicted on the plaque^ because I do not think 
it possible to decide the question. The fact that the plaque was 
recovered at the Kumrahar site does not, of course, prove any- 
thing about the identity of the temple or the locality where 

J.BiO.R.S, Vol. JIjpp. 376ff. * Ibid. pp. 378ff. j 
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the plaqno Was origiually prepared, for such a small objeefe 
can easily have been left by Bomo pilgrim from any part of 
India. 

Nor can, as pointed out by Dr. Spooner, any chronological 
inforenoe bo drawn from the fact that tho plaque was found 
only one foot six inches below the surface, though it raises 
some presumption in favour of the possibility mentioned above, 
that it has been left, at some indefinable date, by a Buddhist 
pilgrim. Dr. Spooner states that a considerable hoard of copper 
coins of the KusSna period was found in the same neighbour* 
hood, but at a depth of six feet, and thinks it probable that the 
plaque dates from about the same epoch. That is & priori 
possible, but by no moans certain. 

Som> information about the epoch of tho plaque and the 
home of the person who executed it can apparently be gathered 
from the inscription which has been mentioned by Dr. Spooner, 
W'bo says:— The lettering is so very faint that I doubt if it 
will be apparent in the reproduction. It occurs above, i.e. 
within tho Sungan railing, being most visible on the left side 
of the entrance. Unfortunately I oannot decipher it j but , it 
is certain even so that the characters are those of the Kharosfchi 
alphabet. This is indeed an unexpected feature, and one which 
is most suggestive. It is the first epigraph in this Indian 
form of Perso-Aramaic to be found in eastern India.'’’' 

To my .mind the use of the Kharosthi alphabet can only ba 
interpreted in one way ; tho person who executed the inscrip- 
tion and, as we shall see, probably also the plaque, was not 
an inhabitant of Bihar, but hailed from a more western part of 
India. For there is absolutly no indication to show that Kharosthi 
was ever used to the east of Mathura, and even the three 
Kharosthi records which have been recovered there seem to have 
been executed by persons who came to the place from the west. 

The characters are found to the left of the pillar depicted 
in front of the entrance to the temple. When the' courtesy of 
my friend Mr. Jayaswal ihade it possible for me to examine 
the plaque at leisure in February 1926, I eetild read the 
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fiist aksara and the seven conoludiag ones. Between them is 
a space^ sufficient for three letters, but I could not see aiij 
trace of lettering, though I examined the original in all kinds of 
light and shade* After my return to Europe! asts ummer, I 
received an excellent photograph from Mr. Jayaswal, and now 
when I have to deal with the inscription for the forthcoming 
edition of the Kharosthi volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarutn, I find to my astonishment that two of the 
invisible letters can be distinguished, aud the result is that the 
whole record can be read with almost absolute eertaiuty. 

The number of characters is too small to allow ns to draw 
any certain eonolusion with regard to the date of the inscrip- 
tion. My impression is that it is older than Kaniska, i.e. 
according to my view, c, a.d. 134<, and is roughly contempo- 
raneous with the Mathura Lion Capital. I may draw attention 
to the rectilinear and square shape oi ka, which has its nearest 
parallels in the Mount Banj and Baja inscriptions of the years 
lOS and 111, i.e. according to Jmy reckoning^ 18---19 and 
27 respectively, and to the distinct prolongation of the 
vertical of iu up towards the top, which has its nearest parallel 
oh the Paja stone. The head of aa is bent backwards, as is also 
sometimes the case on the Mathura Capital. Similar forms, 
however, also occur iu later records, so that it is impossible to 
arrive at certainty. 

The first akfara is clearly iac, but there seem to be dia- 
tinet traces of an o-stroke and I therefore read The next 
two letters are absolately invisible to my eye, but the photo- 
graph clearly shows them to be thv>ma. Then comes a letter 
wbioh seems to have become entirely defaced, but which can 
be restored with absolute certainty as ta, We thus get kothumam 
which evidently represents a Sanskrit kauthumasya. 

The ensuing word is almost certainly Samghadetsasa, The 
act between da and aa is, it is true, defective, the top having dis- 
appeared into the relievo above it, and the ak§ara as it stands 
actually looks like the preceding da. The head seems, however, 

■— ^ ■ ^ i — — — 

* See Acta Orieatalia lil, p. 82 . 
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to have been continued upwards and forwards^ and I have 
little doubt about the reading SatngJiadasa being a well-known 
name. 

The last word of tlie epigraph is MH, which I take to 
correspond to Sanskrit ^rh, work^ production, a word which is 
also used to denote a stupa or religious structure.^ 

My reading of the whole inscription is accordingly; 
Ko[f7iumasa] Samgliada[sa}m kitij the work of Saipghadusa, the 
Kauthuma. 

Now it is of interest to note that the Kauthumas are neveg^ 
mentioned . in the Mahabharata hut they were known to Pa^iini 
who hailed from north-western India, where the Kharo§thi 
alphabet had its Indian home. According to the sixth chapter 
of the third hook of the Vi^nupurana, the pupils of Hiranyanafcha 
Kaa^alya and Pausyinji were known as the northern {nd^yci) 
samagas and Kauthutni, from whom the Kauthumas take 
their name, was a pupil of Pau§yifi 3 i, I think that we have 
here a further indication which tends to show that the so-called 
Bodh-Gaya plaque was left in ancient Pafcalipufcra hy a Buddhist 
pilgrim from the North-West, an inhabitant of the country 
where KhaTo§thi was the usual script. 


1 Pisolicl, Z.D.M.G. LVI, pp. 167f. 




II.— Grlimpses into tlie Story of Pictorial 
Art of India* 

By F. C. Maiiub» Bar.-at-La-nr 


My object in accepting Mr. Hornets invitation to take tke- 
platform tbis evening was not so muck to deliver a set lecture 
an so wide a subject as Indian Pictorial Art, as to give nay 
audience a general idea, the broad outlines, of the history and 
development of that Art. The title was therefore carefully 
chosen as indicative of the method I propose to- adopt. 

Moreover with the limited time at my disposal I could bnt 
touch on the salient features of the subject with occasional 
iUusfrations of specimens of the different periods and schools. 

You need not therefore attempt to count the pages of my 
typed note in apprebension of the extent of boredom you have 
exposed yourselves to, by responding, to tbe announcement of 
tbeffeoture I 


Let me add another foreword. I would warn those of my 
audience not familiar with my subject, particularly those who 
have been nourished on Western traditions, that they must not 
approach the pictorial art of India with the academic prejudices 
of the West, founded on standards developed from Greek and 
PLoman principles. The rules of technique axe entirely different, 
notably in respect of perspective and shading. Indian paintings 
have what is known as a flat surface, and Oriental artists reveal 
the wonderful power of the line of form and face to convey 
expression and meaning- Thus do they display a culture and 
refinement which must command our admiratioU, despite what to- 
Western eyes might seem defective techniqoe. 


* Leofcarej iUustrated bj lantern slides, delivered at a Qaarteiiy Meeting of bbe 
Society on the April 1926 at the Sriinati Eadhika Sinha Institute, Pab.ia, 
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Another matter I should mention is this : there is very little 
contemporary literature of the various periods of which specimens 
have survived to us. Of the Prehistorio Period, some rude 
drawings, in red pigment, of hunting scenes have been found 
on the walls of caves in the Kaimur Eange of the Central 
provinces and somewhat similar drawings in eaves of the 
Mirzapur district. Photos of the latter are to ho seen in the 
Patna Museum. 

Prehistorio man in Europe also depicted similar scenes on the 
walls of caves in Prance or carved them on reindeer bones. 

Of the earliest Plistorio Period, at about the beginning of 
the Christian era., we have a few wall paintings in red and blacfe 
in the Jogimara Cave of the Ramgarh Hills (Central Pravinoes) ; 
these are mostly of animals and monsters, 

Later, we have the famous frescoes of Ajanta and the less 
known caves at Bagh in the .Gwalior State, At Ajanta the 
paintings are not executed on the rock . of the caves but on plaster 
superimposed on the walls and ceilings. They have lias 1 
suffered great damage from the hand of Tiino and: also, X regret 
to say, from the hand of man. 

To the June number of the Research Sooiety’s Journal 
I contributed a short article on Ajanta with descriiitions of its 
principal frescoes and I ventured to express the opinion, fortified 
by those of more competent critics than myself, that no one who 
had spent even a few days in an intelligent study of the originals 
could fail to he impressed by their accomplished execution, their 
variety of design, their beauty of form and colour, their complete 
command of posture and movement expressed mainly by the 
power of their lines or their modelling, and, finally, by their- 
surprising vitality. Ajanta may therefore truly be called a National 
Gallery of Indians Pictorial Art in historic times. 

[Shows two slides of Lovers from central spandril of ceiling; 
i|i Cave 1, The Jataka of Shipwrecked. Sailors (Cave 
two women, and a Bodhisatva.,] 

The fignrils, fortunately still in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion an4 unvarnished, of the two pairs of lovers froja the ceptsal 
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spandr-ll in tlie ceiling of Cave 1 will compare favourably for 
softness and delicacy with tbe frescoes of Pompeii or even of the 
later Eenaissanee period in. Europe. 

Many types of men and women are depicted at Ajanta, The 
two specimens of female figures selected for my slides demonstrate 
the ability of Ajanta^s artists to convey bj line and posture two 
widely differing conceptiona; the one s.oftly snpplicating/and the 
other radiant and pulsating with the joy of her wonjanhood. 

The Bodhisatva shown is one of the best known figures in 
the Caves and, as you will observe later, this painting has un- 
doubtedly exercised an infiuence on the modem Bengal School. 

Buddhist writings in old Pali texts contain accounts of 
picture galleries in the palace of the King who was a contem- 
porary of Buddha. It may therefore be inferred thaj it was an 
existent Art that was utilized at Ajanta by the Boddhisatva 
monks for the propagation of their Eaiih. 

Taranath, a Tibetan Lama, writing in the 17th century, 
spe^s of Deva artists prior to thje dfsappearanoe of the teacher, 
i.e, about the 6th century b.o. ; also of Kaga ar%ta in the 
early centuries A.B.J and finally of a School in. Bengal under the 
Pala dynasty in the 9th century a.b. He actually mentions 
the - names of two artists, Bimbisara and Bhlman, as the great 
masters of this period. 

In passing, I may mention here that explorations by Sir 
Aiirel Stein and other savants in Chinese .Turkistan have 
revealed the remains of frescoes and distcmpar paintings on 
wood and plaster. Most interesting to us in India is a female 
water sprite, which comhinea in her execution a Hellenistic- 
Venus, Grecian in her proportions with a face partly Chinese 
and partly Persian, her ornaments, purely Indian 'and the. 
whole very reminiseen,t of an Ajanta bea^ity. So here wai 
the meeting ground of four cultures in the 7th and the 8^h 
century a.d. 

There is however no authentic woik of the artist’s brush so, 
far as I know of the period between that of the Ajanta Gave 
Pjeseoes a^ the Moghul Bevival in the I5th eenfcuyy a.d., 
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with fho passible exaeption of ilksfxationi to Sanskrit religious 
works. 

[Shows slides : Jain Picture^! 5th oeutury.] 

These paintings have a historic intei’est, inasmuch as they 
bear no trace of Moghul iafluenooj, but they hardly deserve 
a place In the ranks of Art. 

1 have spoken of the Moghul Eevival and have deliberately 
avoided the term Renaissance for that term implies two 
mistaken ideas : that Art was dead and that it rose again in its 
old form. The absence of specimens, remembering the political 
and climatic conditions of the country, by no means proves that 
Art was dead, Dead things are not capable of evolution and 
at the beginning of the R 0 vival_, Moghnl Artists found disciples 
but not mere copyists in their Indian colleagues. 

The Moghul House reigned in India some SOO years. 
Conquerors and warriors though they primarily were, their 
achievements in the arts of peace were no less striking than 
their warlike successes. 

Babar who may be said to have founded the dynasty reigned 
from 1535 to 1530. He mentioiis in his lively memoirs Beizad 
as the most eminent of Persian painters. Another famous 
Persian Court painter somewhat later than Beizad was Mirak. 

{Shows double frontispiece A Royal Reception by Beizad. 

Portrait signed Mahomed Ali. 

Dancing Girl. 

Two dragons fighting, with a portrait of the artist in the 
corner.] 

You will observe the strong Chinese influence visible in these 
paintings and drawings. The faces incline to the Mongolian 
type, the human figures in the painted frontispiece attitudinise 
in the mincing manner affected by Chinese artists. The dragons 
are a subject familiar to collectors of Chinese porcelains, while 
the conventional elands and rocks also betray Chinese affecta- 
tions. It can not be doubted, therefore, that these Persian 
artists were taught by artists from China and absorbed and 
retained the latter’s predominant eharaotaristics. The love of 
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curvefl is also a common feature of both, and persisted Into the 
early Indo-Persian School. 

It was however the enlightened though illiterate Ahbar who 
gave the first definite impulse to the movement which establish- 
ed what came to be known as the Moghtil School of Painting, 
with its offshoot the Rajput School. For half a century from 
1556 the Emperor Akhar's personal intereert and patronage were 
responsible for the gorgeous miniatures characteristic of the 
period. The Ain-i-Akbari gives a long list of the more famous 
Court painters of Akbar's reign. Amongst these I may mentioti 
Basawan, Daswanth ’Mansur, and Miskin Makund as names 
which must have been household words at the cultured Court 
of Akhar. 

[Shows six slides of the period.] 

The Durbar of Akhar (shown) is a particularly mag oifioent 
specimen. The beautiful colours in the original baffie descrip- 
tien. It is also of historio interest in aS much as it gives ns 
a lifelike portrait of the great Emperor in the later years 
of his reign receiving his Chief Miaifter B^ T'diat Mull. 
Seated below the Emperor is f rincb IJaiiyal, arid guarding 
the steps to the throne are two warrior princes ; one may 
be Baja Man Singh, the most famous oE Akbat's generals. 
Further down we get Birbul the wit of the Court and Tansen 
the Singer. Some of the names are written in clear gold 
characters below the figures, hut unfortunately I cannot trace 
the name of the master who wrought this work to perpetuate 
his sovereign's glory. 

Akbar's son Jehangir was an enthusiastic lover of painting 
ami also a generous patron of aitists. In his mehioirs he gives 
pride of place to Abul Hassan whom he ho noured with the title 
of Nadir TJz-Zaman (Wonder of the Age) and to Ustad Mansur 
who lived iato his reign and to whom he gave the title of Nadir- 
Ul-Assar. Of the latter, Jehangir says that he was uni(pue 
in his generation in the Art of Drawing. Mansur is chiefly 
famous for his animals and birds and flowcrs: 
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[Shows seven elides: 1. Elephant in movement. 3. Pahs 
of mountain sheep. 8, The Elk, 4* Hill Pheasant. 5, The 
Peolaration. 6. The Swing. 7. The Persian Eesson,] 

The reign of Shah Jehan (1638 to 1668) marked tha 
cnlmination of Moghul [magnifieenoo and prohably of Moghul 
Pictorial Art. By this time Hindu artists had learnt all that 
their original Persian masters could teach them of tha use of the 
line, the sweep ef the brush, and the preparation of tho pigment, 
To the orthodox Mohammadan the depicting of the human 
figure or anything that had life was doolared haram or sinful 
by the edicts of his religion,— the old Mosaic Law “ Thou shalt 
not make unto thyself any graven image carried to its extreme- 
interpretation. True, under the enlightened Shah Abbas of 
Persia and the liberal early Moghuls, the followers of Mahomed! 
broke away from these edicts, but wonderful as their productions 
are in the delight they give to the eye and senses, they rarely 
appeal to the soul. No such prohibition, however, stood in the 
way of their Hindu disciples and colleagues, to whom their gods 
and goddesses were very real beings, assuming traditional shapes, 
and forms and this may be the reason why tho Hindu artist 
was more able ta appeal by his productions to tho soul of man, 
which is after all the supreme test of high art. It must be 
remembered that Art and Religion have been closely connected 
for long ages and most of the masterpieces of the European 
Renaissance depict religious subjects or quasi-religious subjects, 
culled from the mythology of Ancient Greece and Rome, 

[Shows late Moghul slides], 

1. Shah Jehan and four sons. 

3, Rishya Shringa— 'the handsome youth, seduced from his 
ascetic life to the court of king Dusrath at Ajodhya/where he 
married the King^s daughter (Ramayan Legend), 

This picture is remarkable in that it is signed by a Moham^ 
madan artist Paizulla, though the subject is purely Hindu. It 
is also remarkable for its wonderful oolohrs and fine brush-work. 

3. Rishya Shringa— -the handsome youth, seduced from his 
ascetic life 'to th'e ephrt of king Husraith at Ajodhya, where he 
married the King’sdaughterfRamavan Legend). 
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A^otLe^ conception of tie same suijeefc and a fine speoimea 
of Moghul chiaroscuro wort. 

4. The Jogis.- The prevailing ash-gray colour and the dear- 
exposition of expression by line and portraiture are notable, 
features of this picture. 

6. The ilmperor Shah J ehan learns of his forced abdication 
-r-a delightful piece of miniature workj full of pathos, 

6. The Veena Player. A delicate study of a lady musician, 
in black and white. 

7. The Penance of Parbutti, The combination of cold auste* 
rity and warm religious fervour displayed in this small painting 
marks it as a gem of the Eajput School in tie late Moghul 
Period. The open white marble temple with the black back- 
ground of a dark nightj the sacred bull in white with the impreS'*^ 
sion. in red of the devotee^s hand on the bull's shoulder, and 
the solitary woman praying at Shiva's shrine make a composif 
tion which can rank with the masterpieces of any country 
and any period. A Hindu Magdalene painted by the loving 
hand of a Hindu Eaphaek 

Both Mohammadau and Hindu artMs excelled in the draw- 
ing and paiuting of portraits, and in the inimitably expressive 
power of the line, where the slighest stroke, the lightest emphasis 
give utterance to the intended expression. In this respect they 
compare with the great European master of the line, Eembrandt 
(1609-1659), who, it is interesting to note, made free copies 
from imported Indian paintings. 

[Shows seven portrait slides including one of the Emperor 
Shah Jehan, another of the Emperor Jehangir in his prime 
and three black and white drawings of Moghul and Eajput 
grandees,] 

With the advent of the bigoted Aurangxehe the decadence of 
Moghul Art undoubtedly began. 

[Shows slide ; Aurangzehe going to hunt.] 

Poxtunately however for India and posterity, a new school 
commonly called the Pahari or Kangra School soon sprang 
up. Its great exponent was one Mola Earn (1760-183 S) who 
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flourlslied in Oarbwal on the banks of the Alaknanda a tributory 
of the Ganges, Very charming and distinctive are the works of 
this master and his disciples though less glowing in colour and 
less lavish of detail. 

[Shows eleven slides amongst which were] — 

1. Sri Kama after his return from Lanka to Ajodhya, signed 
“ Makund Akbari/^ 

I have shown this slide here m order that the audience may 
compare it with painting# of the later Kangra School of which it 
may he said to be a prototype. 

2. The Power of Music. All creation being attracted by 
the flute of the divine Musician, Sri Krishna, a masterpiece 
in its harmonious blending of colours, its fine composition and 
brilliant execution. 

8. The Milun ox Bridal night of Sri Krishna and Eadliika. 

4. The Happy Family — Shiva, Parhuiti, Kartik and Ganesh. 

This school, as you have ohservod, found its topics almost 
exclusively in scenes from the life of Sri Krishna and from the 
two great Indian epics, the Kamayana and the IMahahharata. 

To come nearer home, in Patna itself a lodal school of paint- 
ing of very distinctive character came into existence in the latter 
half of the last century. 

[shows Patna School slide.] 

The Moharram procession in Patna by Munshi Shiblal Saheb. 

With the demise of its local patrons, the Patna School 
languished and its artists migrated to Caloutta. Mr. Ishvvari 
Prashad, Vice-Principal of the Calcutta School of Art, himself an 
artist of great merit, is a descendant of the artist who painted 
the picture shown on the slide. 

Mr. Ishwari Prashad's son, Mr. E. P. Varma, is a young and 
risLug artist now absorbed into the Bengal School but still 
adhering to Indian traditions. 

[Shows two slides.] 

1. The pride of Braga (Eadhika), a charming study, slightly 
tinted. 
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2. A printing inspired by Omar Khayam's Eubaiat : 

“ And look ! a tlionsand Blossome with the Day 
Woke — and a thousand scattered into Clay. 

And this first summer month that brings 

The Eose— shall take Jamshyd and Kaikobad away.^' 

Another painting by Mr. Kundan Lall of Lahore, who was 
introduced to me by the Hon^ble Mr. Sinha is worth showing • 
[Shows Kaliya Daman or the subjugation of the serpent by 
Sri Krishna.] 

And now we have the Bengal School founded by Mr. Tagore, 
himself a master of worldwide fame. 

[Shows slides — Bengal School.] 

1. The Slaying of Putana, the false nurse who was to poison 
Krishna. 

This is a powerful black and white study by the late 
Mr. Gangoly, who was cut off at the threshold of an extremely 
promising career. 

2. The greeting of the Evening Star, 

8. Shiva drinking poison to SaVe the world/^ by Mr. Nand 
Lall Bose, who as you all know is Mr. Tagore's most famous 
disciple. 

I desire to add a word of thanks to Mr. J ackson and 
Mr. Jlorne for having so kindly made all the arrangements for 
this lecture and to Professor Mukerji for his courtesy in working 
the lantern ; also to Professor Sammadar for having my specimens 
photographed and slides prepared j finally, to Professor Banerji- 
Saslri for helping me to arrange the order of the slides. 
■Without the assistance of these gentlemen this lecture would 
have been impossible. 



Ill.-Indian Architecture froiU the Vedi< 

Period* 

By Manomoban Oanguli 

This is an attempt at getting up the architectural history of 
India by piecing together the meagre infortoation gathered 
from diverse sources. The Yedas will form the starting^dlnt 
of my investigation. I shall not raise in this paper the unsettled 
question of Vedio chronology, as to whether it was coeval with 
the age of the builders of the pyramids, or synchronous with the 
pre>dynastic period in the valley of the Nile where wa meet with 
dwellings of wattle I covered with mud, or of sundried bricks 
in different stages of its history. In the absence of actual 
monuments it will be a difficult task for mo to construct j the 
architectural history, much less to trace the architectural deve- 
lopment of a country peopled by a race in the cradle of historic 
childhood, though the details of their simple life and activity are 
found chronicled with precision leaving nothing to he desired 
on the score of clearness. However life-like and simple may be 
the descriptions contained therein the text does not -afford 
a wide range of information on the subject of my enquiry and 
discourse. 

Professor Foucher remarked the other day in the course of 
his lectures at the Calcutta University that the early Indians, 
moved as they in the kingdom of 'philosophical abstractions and 
tried as they to escape the miserable existence of desires, did 
not reasonably care for the development of arts and architecture, 
and as such we could not naturally trace their history earlier 
than the Srd or the 4th century b .c. 

On going through the Aitareya Brahmana I have come 
across several sections called the §ilpa Sastras, otherwise called 

* iTessrs, B. GLose and S. Kundn, friends of tte late Mr. Manomohau 
Gan guli, have lioljied in arianging tlie paper and verifying references.— 
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tte iilpa Suktas foming a part of the eatk PafacHka {30lh 
Adhyaya) contaitiing xeferenoes to worts of art such as textiles, 
ivory, bronze, etc. We find mention of gold-embroidereJ carpet 
or Tiiranyahaiipu in the eighteenth chapter of the Aitareya 
Prahmana (seventh Panchika) where both the Seta and the 
Aclhvary% are enjoined to sit while reciting the story of ^unah- 
^epa, his installation to primogenitiire, ''*to the king after his 
initiation in connection with the Kijasdya sacrifice. 

We find a reference to effigy made of potter^s clay in the 
Kai^jka Sutra (35, 22-28) in connection with the arousing of the 
love of a woman dealt with in III, 26 of the Atharva Veda. 
Mention has been made in the Atharva Veda (III, 5) of the 
skilful builders of chariots, and the ingenious workers of metal 
in connection with the strengthening of royal power, 
ye dhivano fatJialcarc^ harmaTa ye etc, 

I should ask the learned Professor andjthose sharing his view, 
that if arts and architecture were unknown why were they 
encouraged in the Vedio age ? Why were or engineering 

works, particularly mentioned at the mitiarion ^(^reinony of 
a Kfatriya king as noticed in the 39th Chapter of the 
Aitareya Brahmana ? Why was the offering of oblations so 
rigidly insisted on in the following Yajur Mantras for the 
granting and preservation of engineering works 

'Brahma funaristam yMara dat tvaJiaox Ksatram punaris^arn 
p^rtam ddtsvahd (Ait. Br. VXT, 21). 

I shall come to the Bufta later on I can only say that in 
explaining the passage paiamSoha sarvan ^ahkara- 

charya has taken PHria to mean the nrm:it ac^rumg 
construction of the Best Houses. It may he mentioned here 
that Sayana has spoken of the diverge ncn of opimon m to the 
import of the word Bv/rta, it being according to some, Smarta 
or domestic offering as opposed to the Isfai o r Siauta and also 
engiheering works. 

The Vedas deal with the sacrificial rites and the persons 
figuring conspicuously therein are the hoidi ^he adihv&ryu-, 
and the structure meant for the dl'k^iia or the initiated, is the 
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P'acMnavamHioXa or pm^vatt^aMhl wliieh cannot natarally 
claim any preleneion to arcMteotiiml or artistic slvill, 

I have come aoross in the Ijlgvoda Saijihita two paseages 
referring to palaces with a thousand pillars* It may be inter- 
esting to quote one of the two passages. In the 2nd Mandala, 
41st Sukta and the 6th Bk we find rajdnau anahhidruM sadasi 
utiame sahasrasihmia dtdie. The commentary of Sayana on 
this passage is as follows} — rajdnau Uvarau amUidtukd ana- 
Ihidroffdhdrau dhrme sikire uttame uihr^ie mhasraithurp saiad 
silane dsdte upadUta\* The two kings (Mitra and Varupa) 
not hostile to eadh other Uve in a good, firm and'many-pillared 
house; 

The association of the word dkruve^ i.o. permanently fixed 
with Sahasrasihune suggests the idea of abriok or stone column. 
Sayana, the great Yedio commentator, has understood a d^iutid to 
mean a brick column while interpreting a similar passage in the 
6th Manclala, fiSnd Sukta and the 6th Bk anekavastamhMkasiam 
Mopetam saudAddi ruparn grkam. He has, however, spoken 
generally of a column supporting a structure as the import of 
the word sthuna while explaining a passage in the Sama Veda 
Satphita ; here he has defined stMrid as “sthuna 

gThadharabhutastambhaip.’^ a column carrying a structure. 
Amara Sirpha} too, has taken sthfipd to mean a column support- 
ing a building without specifying what it is made of. SiMm 
stavnlle^pi v&Sman,a\ ! aira tlkd ( veinidna^ grhaspa etamhka 
atlmd. 

In the Atharva Veda I have come across the word Sthuiid 
which from the context probably means the wooden post Said* 
This hymn forms a part of the series of hymns called VSstoi- 
patiyani. 

If we consider the word Sthuna from the philological stand- 
pbini we Cannot but be struck by its similarity to 


English 

Stone. 

Anglo-Saxon ... 

... Stan. 

G-eftnan 

Stem. 

Dhteh 

... Steen. 

Danish and Swedish 

... Sten. 
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Again; mention is made in the Vedas of stonebuilt cities. 
In the 4!th Manclala, 39th Sukta and the SOth jftk of the Bg 
Veda we hear of cities made of stone presented by Indra to 
Divodasa. 

I would take the above two Vedic passages to signify royal 
palaces with a thousand columns. You may perhaps accuse the 
ancient of gross exaggeration for their use of the word 
“thousand,^* The term sahasrastamdha has also been used in 
later works, e.g, Sukranitisara, to describe the di:fferent orders of 
palaces, e g,, Sahasrastamikasam^iikta^Gliottamo’n^alj. Samo^dha- 
ntah. The word Sahasrastambkamandapa of a Hall of a thousand 
columns is even now used in Southern India to designate a 
vast hall, namely the n aliamandapa the fourth or the last of the 
appurtenances of a Dravidian temple of huge proportions. I 
was at first puzzled to loam from the Pandit with whom I was 
studying Iconography at Ccnjeeverana and Chidambaram that 
the Mahamandapa there was called the Sahasra-Statnbha- 
Mancjapa, In the .i^valayana Grlhya Sutra the term Sahasr s 
has been used to designate many as in the following passage in 
the 2ijd Chapter, 8th KaiiclikS and the 9th Sutra. 

tatsaJiasragli aw, krtva yathadih samachaturaHram mapayet. 

In the Gfirgyayani Vrtti of the Grihya Sufcra it is stated 
that the word sahasra means many — “ sahasra SaldoHra 
hahuvacM.’^ 

From the above remarks it will he clear that during the 
Vedic period the columnar form of architecture was eneouraged. 
That the stylar or columnar form of buildings had been popnlar 
and in vogue for a long time in the pre-ehristian ®a, will be 
apparent if we consider that the word « column of the Vedas 

was used in the figurative sense of support in the third century 
before the Christian era. We find the word thuM or sthuna 
in the first line of the Hathigumpha inscription recording the 
achtevements, both military and eivic, of Khdravela surnamed 
Mahd Magbavtoana, tbe third of the Clieta dynasty of Kalinga 
floTurishing in the second century B.o. 
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My observations would be incomplete if I were not to refer 
to tbe sacrificial posts, or Yupa-Stamlhas of stone, discovered 
in tbe bed of the Jnmnaat Isapur near Mathura in 1910. 
These pillars, apart from their importance in bearing the second 
oldest inscription in pure Sanshrit, are important from the 
architectural point of view, inasmuch as we find in them 
a concrete example of a continuity of the old Vedic forms at 
least in the first century of the Christian ora. It is laid down 
in the ^atapatba Brahmana that the Yupa~stamhhas should he 
octagonal, curved at the top and provided near the base of the 
octagonal portion with the rasanS and the pd^a. If we examine 
the sianbhas we cannot but be struck by a similarity subsisting 
between their details and the description given in the text. 

It is laid down in the 3rd 7 th Adhyaya, the Ist 

Brahmana and tbe 28th. Bik of the Satapatha Brahmana that the 
stake should be made octagonal after tbe G%atrf containing 
8 sjdlablesj both being tbe ‘Torepart of the sacrifice. 

8a va QSfdtnrbliavati aBtdk sard vai gdyatrl pwi'dfddho 
mi yaiiRa^ya gdyakl pnrvdrdiha esa yajfiasya taitnd,das0irl 
fbliavaiit 

If we now look at tbe sacrificial stakes of Isapur we shall 
seethe representation ! of a garland at or near tbe top called 
eJia^la in the Satapatha Brahmana translated as '^ top piece or 
head-ring hy Eggeling. There is also noticeable the rasandf 
or tbe girdle-rope with the noose. These details answer to the 
description in the Aitareya Brahmana ii. Sin connection with 
the ceremony of Tupa Bamshdra^ or anointing the sacrificial post 
beginning with y%m suvdsdh. pafimta agdt with which again 
the dnuvaclianapdthah i&xmhx’&iQB. Here the lupais likened 
to a youth decorated with ribands, and nicely dressed. 

In the Aitareya Brahmana, however, the octagonal shape 
of the Jupa or the sacrificial stake is sought to be explained in 
a d^iffereht way. In the Aitareya Brahmana II, 1 treating of 
the erection of the sacrificial post in connection with the animal 
sacrifice it is prescribed that as the stake is the vajra it should 
he made octagonal after the latter. 
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Vajro va, esa ^adyiipa so* stMri)^ hartavyo. 

Dr. Martin Haug Has translated tHe vajra as a mere weapon 
or iron club. This interpretation does not appear to be 
correct from tbe following consideration. Having regard to 
the comparison of tbe Tristuhh Chhandah of tbe of tbe 
subsequent Brahmana in connection witb tbe y%pasot.‘tn$hdva 
to tbe vajra and to other considerations, ^ch^rya R^mendra 
Sundar Trivedi following tbe commentary of Sayana baa in his 
translation of tbe Aitareya Brahmana used tbe word vayra as it 
is in its usually accepted sense, and bas quoted a passage in the 
footnote from a difEereni to mean one of tbe three parts 

into which the classical vajra, witb which Indra struck Vrtra, 
was divided. I do not know tbe text quoted by Pandit Trivedi 
but it is different from that of tbe Satapatba Brahmana wher€ 
tbe Yupa is spoken of as one of tbe four parts into which the 
vajra of Indra hurled at Vrtra was divided. I quote below the 
text from tbe Yajurvediya-madhyandiniyam Satapatba BrahmaoQii 
1st Kan.da, 2nd Prapithaka, 2nd Bx^bmana as published froB 
Ajmere. 

Indro* yatra Vtirdyaya vajmm prajaJidra sa prahrtaSehaturdhid 
Ihavattasya spdyastrtlyam va ydvaivd yupa girtiyam va yavadvd 
rathagirtlyafa vd ydmdvdtJia yatra prdharattaehch.hahano* Sis 
yata s(i patiivd Saro* IhnvaUasmdcJiehharo ndnta yadaSiryatai 
vasu sa cJiaturdhd vajro* hJiavat, 

In connection witb tbe making of the Yupa-stambba after 
the Gayatrij as per text of tbe /Satapatba Brahmana quoted 
already, it maybe noted that the number 8 as it represented 
tbe number of syllables of the Gayatri verse was .invesiied 
during tbe Vedie period with a great sanctity and it governed 
accordingly tbe consideration of many things. For instance, 
the apportionment of the lym^Visnu puroddSa belonging to the 
Biksuamya Isti and kept on 11 kapalas^ or pot-sherds was based 
on the number of syllables constituting the Gayatri verse 
wbieb was Agni's metre (Ait» Br. 1st Pafiohik^, 1st Kbap-^a^ 
1st Athyltya). 
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Again, it is stated in connection with the Somapravahana 
oercmony in the Aitareya Brahma:5a (Isfc Panohik^., 1st 
of the 3rd Adhy^ya) that the or sacrificers tried to 

restore the lost powers of Soma after he was bought, and they 
tried with one, two, three to seven rifcs or verses in succession, 
but failed ; they succeeded eventually with 8 verses or riks 
in restoring their strength completely j it is stated that from 
that time forward the word a^fa has acquired an additional 
import of .what is obtained and restored ; so we find that the 
idea of astau or 8 is intimately associated with that of complete 
receipt and protection. 

Thus we find that the number eight acquired a great 
sanctity and charm in the Vedio period. In fho pra^a^oMUa'- 
vidhi described in the Aitareya Brahmana we find a reference 
to the namber eight. In the 7th Pafiohika of the Aitareya 
Brahmana while describing the penances for taking fire from 
the garhapa>paffni and mingling it with the dAavanlpagni 
it has been prescribed among other rites that a purodasa 
consisting of 8 pieces {asfa&apala ptirodMa) should be portioned 
out to Agniviti with the recital of certain omvahi/a and 
f&jya verses snch as agnindgni\ mnicUyate and ivam 
hyagne agnindi ©tc., in this pa^chikd several other penances have 
been described and we find the mention of asta/napdla jpuroda^A 
in many of them. 

If we summarise the directions of the Aitareya Brahmana 
in connection with the shape of the Yupa Siambhas, or the 
sacrificial posts, ’ we find that they should be made octagonal in 
shape after the Vaira, or the thunderbolt of Indra, To shape 
a column after the Vajra was an idea so ingrained in the 
minds of the Indian architects that the octagonal pillar 
actually Called the Vajra in Matsya Purapam and Vi5p.u 
KSnda later Silpa Sastras became the order of the day not 
only in the pre-Christian era, but also in later times. This 
idea has been handed down to us, and we find it represented 
not only in the temples, or ecclesiastical structures of the 
present day, hut also in eur domfstio buildings, 
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The scholars who set a great store by the Persian culture 
in understanding the evolution of art in India will be surprised 
to find that the only lithio monument^ discovered at Taxila 
ountaining the Aramaic inscription and bearing testimony 
to the Persian influence, was made octagonal after the old 
Vedic tradition. The reason why I say that it was made 
according to the Vedic usage and tradition will be best 
understood if we try to find out, either id parts or entirety, 
a single octagonal column in Egypt; Assyria, Babylon, Persia 
and Greece which according to the advocates of the Grseoo- 
Bactrian School furnished to India the models of art and 
architecture. The Vedic idea dominated the architectural 
motif to such an extent that even the Ai&tibaVedx necessary 
for the initiation or dJilc^a of the yajamana is found clearly 
represented at San chi, Bbarhut, and even in the square or 
octagonal lullars of the Gandhara School found in the district of 
Yusufzai. 

Having established that the Indians living in the Vedic age 
knew the use of columns it may he asked how these carried the 
architraves or crosspieces spanning the space from column to 
column. It appears to me on going through the hymns in the 
Athaiva Veda containing the charms to secure prosperity to 
a house that the crossbeam, or the Vamsa as it was then techni- 
cally called, was made of wood. Sueh was the case with the 
buildings in Persia, both at Pasargadse in the valley of the 
Polvar and Persepolis. 

The next point that we may naturally enquire about is the 
roof called and ™ the Vedas, the words from 

which our cJiMd is probably derived. It is very difficult to 
arrive at a correct oonelasion as to the • manner in which the 


cMadth or the roof used to be construeted ; I have come across 
a passage in the Atbarva Veda where the word chhaAi\i has 
been used with a peculiar ad junct admitting of different inter- 
pretations. The words are ehatmpaksami'oa chh&dth. j 
may according to some mean either the roof of a 
buiding, or that of a four-roomed building. 
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field^ the translator of the Atharva Voda, has, however, under- 
stood it to mean a roof with four wings, or sides, of fa 9 ades, 
though he himself has expressed a doubt as to his own interpre- 
tation in the Extracts from the Ritual Texts and commentary 
appended to the main text. He says '' Possibly Grill is right 
in translating a roof which rests upon four posts/'' Grill's 
interpretation, however, appears to be untenable when we 
consider the 3rd Subta in the 9th MapL4ala of the Atharva 
Veda in connection with the Salasavam ceremony, or the solemn 
bestowal upon a priest of a house as Dak^ipS and also 185'9 
Kauiika Sukta where the words ast&i^hutjto and Baiapak^ah 
are associated together* Ludwig translates Pak§a'^ by 
“Koom,” hut Sayap.a takes chaHspaksamto mean Ghatuskonam or 
Square. I have gone through the text and the commentary 
carefully and feel inclined to interpret this passage as a roof 
of a structure having a square plan ,* it is found in the 3rd 
Sukta of the 9th Mandala of the Atharva Veda that the hoases 
given to the BrShmapas as saorifieial presents had rectangular, 
square, hexagonal, octagonal and decagonal plans. 

Thatch was also used as a covering for the roof for a 
permanent trussed structure of the type could 6dld. This is 
mentioned in the Bth j^k of the 3rd Kandala or Mapdala, l&th 
Sukta of Atharva Veda irtiam vaaanci sumana etc. 

Ya dvipaksa ohaiuspaksoi satjpaksa ya nirmlpaiel Astapaksdm 
daSapaksdm salam mdnasya patnmagnirgartte ivdi(bye // 

The translation by Bloomfield is given as foilows:-— 

'' In the house which is built with ten fa 9 ad 0 s, four facades 
six fa 9 ad 0 s; in the house with eight fa 9 ades, with ten fa 9 ades, in 
the 'mistress of dwelling', Agni rests as if in the womb". The 
Sdldsayam ceremony referred to above clearly describes the roof 
of temporary structure hmirclhanam otagniidlam, meant for dak- 
fina ; it Was made of wicker-work laid over with thatch or mats 
viz. Atharva Veda (IX,3,4,8,8,17,18) . Stanza 8 (IX, 3 Atharva) 
speaks of wicker-work frame on covering stretched over the 
trusses c^kaumopasam vitatam sahasraksom vi^umti ( Thy 
covering of wicker-work with thousand eyes, stretched out 
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upon thy erowtt'\) Stanza 17 (IX, 3^ Atliai'va) refer, to 
the covering of grass — 

ivn^aifdvrtd paloddmasdno. rdtnvdb Said jagato nineiam, 

mitd pTthiv.yan Up.hasi hastimva padmatl. 

Enveloped in grass, clothed in reeds, like nigTit does the 
house lodge the cattle ; created thou dost stand upon the earth, 
like a she-elephant, firm of feet. ■’^—Bloomfield. 

In connection 'Tvith chhaM I have oome across a most inter- 
esting passage in the l^Lgveda Saiphita (6th Mandala, 46th Sukta 
and 9th Rk) where the roof of a three-storeyed building has 
been clearly mentioned;— iridhdtuSaraTiicm trvarutham 
svasHmai dfrddih paohoha mcthyam “OIndra, grant me a 
building with three blocks, three storeys, provided with an 
excellent roofing.’' From the above it may be stated without 
any risk of criticism that the building referred to here ■was 
made of masonry. 

Various terms are met with in the Vedas to designate 
a house, though unfortunately nothing can be made out now as 
to what they were actually, or what were their special 
features and characteristics, I quote here the terms to 
convey a rough idea that the art of building must have 
been largely practised, or else so many different terms could not 
possibly be coined. These are niveSana, mveSanly dama^ pasiydj 
hafmmya) Savm'mya^ Saremam^ sdla, Said, agdra, gaya, duryojia, 
durona, trdsdAa, sadanam, iadah, havirdkdnam, sadman, grha, 
some of the above structures, e.g, harwya, trduda, or Sarana, 
must have been high. 

To those who are compiling the par^ha^d or the techni^ 
terms of the Silpa Sastras it will be interesting to know that 
the door frames used to be called dta and the door leaves pahm, 
the hapdta, or Jeavditv occurring only in later literature. 

We learn from the hymns in connection with the Salasavam 
ceremony in the Atharva Veda (IX, 3) otherwise called the Sala- 
devatiyam according to the Anukramani that the vertical post 
was called the Upamit, the crossbar or the cross beam connec- 
ting the postSj the Parhnit, and the strut, orthe slantin||;J8E^porB 
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to the the Pralmift* Ufiamiiim jpraUmitamatho 

p<jriiiititam.Mitt, t’iii‘at-ard0 naddAataai m kriama&i 

" Tlio faBteiitoirs of the ««|tpoit8, the itntto and also of the cross 
iHjjima of the /fill that abotind in riehes, do woloosen,^^ This struo- 
tere was evidently built of timhor, and it was never meant for 
j>errnanc‘iit residenee, or occ«|iatian as was erroneously supposed 
by Grill who ccaatrual the hymn as a dmHostory oereniony after 
the erection and bofort^ oroupation of tlie house j nor was Henry 
correot in treating the hymn as dealing with "removals of the 
ancillary frame, the scaffolding, as the house advances from stage 
to stage/* It was a veritable temporary structure, as interpret- 
ed by Bloomfitdd, of timber and thatch meant for bestowal upon 
the priest as X>akei];iru 

It will be clear on going through IX, 3. 11 of the Atharva 
A^eda that this structure was made of timber. 

YasUa Mle nimm&ya Br.mjabkdra vanaspttUn ! praj&yai 
chdkhu M ^aU parame^lH prajdpahl). (|, 

" Ho who built this, O liowe, brought together (thy) timbers, 
be, a Prajapati on high did conetruot thee, 0 hou*io, for his 
progeny/* (Bloomfield^s translation.) 

I should now say something about the building materials. 
Mention is made of bricks or in the Ya jur Veda, and Sayana, 
I have already stated, has taken the columns of a pillared hall in 
the 5th Ma:9.dala, dilad Stikta and the 6th ^tk as made of bricks. 
I have also referred to tbe city made of stone. In the ^g.Veda 
we find Indra spoken of as having laid waste the city of the 
Dasyus made of iron (S-20-b) dasyunjpurct dyanmUdfU, In the 
7th Manclala, 8rd Sukta and 7th J^k and the 7th 
Sukta and 1st j^k we also come across similar cities, made of 
iron as in the following purbUrayasibhi^ of Sararoati 

dJiafUr}Cir mdyml pwbi 1 

a city made of iron may either mean a city provided 
with dsfeoAe rfdtbifioations made of iron, or one containing 
hbnses T^v^hielbiEtm was used as a bnildiug material. The 
latter interpretatisoiii 'eommends itself to our acceptance, for in. 
the, Atharva Veda'i^^tound;:ti(e; mention of a house built of iron 
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In the Teda (9th Mandakj 6th Shkta and the 5th l^k) is 
noticed a reference to the doorway made of iron : — Irhadclvaro 
devlrhiratpifCb dh^\i. 1; I may mention in this connection that the 
use of an iron door at once explodes the popular theory that the 
houses in the Vedic period were all made of dab and wattle, 
for to hold that iron doors were fixed to a hut would exceed tho 
limits of rational inference. 

There are references in tho Rg Veda to Prakara or rarax)art 
provided with nivyadha apparently windows, and we find a 
mention of dttrga or fortress in the 5th and the 7th Mandalas. 
The term debi met with in 6th Matidala, 47th Sukta and 2nd 

and the 7th Mandala, 6th Sukta, 6th Ek probably means a 
defensive fortification or wall. From the above references we may 
conclude that walled cities, be they of stone or iron, existed in the 
ancient Vedic period though we cannot ascertain with certainty 
how they were constructed. It is worthy of note that tho 
ancient Persians never constructed defensive fortifications, and 
when Alexander invaded Persia he did not notice a single walled 
city either in Iran or in Susiana j no wall was found to enclose 
Susa or Ecbatana at the time of his invasion, The remains 
of the defensive works discovered at Susa are ascribed to the 
Assyrians and the Chaldeans for keeping in check the Elamites 
who always tried to regain their lost independence. The idea of 
the homestead being presided over by a deity, called in the 
Atharva Veda, Vastospati, translated by Bloomfield as the 
genius of the homestead or the lord of the homestead, is very 
interesting. The help of this presiding deity, along with Pui^ian, 
the guardian 'of the distant ways is resorted to in the charm 
or mantra to allay discord or dissension in a family, it being one 
of the charms meant to produce concord. (Afcharya 

Veda 78r) The thii-d stanza of the hymn is also recited in 
connection with the ceremony of building a house. The Vastos- 
pati mantras or the Vastospatiani hymns addressed to the 
presiding deity of the household were recited for rendering the 
building stable and also for ensuring prosperity in which case 
they are called puftikamautralj as defined in Kau^ika 19*1. 
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On referring to the Fastuyaga-tattvmi by the great sraavta 
Raghunandana we find that Vasto§pati mantras have been 
prescribed for the propitiation of the presiding deity of the 
household, Tasfospaiena mantrena yafecJicha grhadevatam 
Vdsiospatena vastospatdrdaipafena pafichamanirena. Por his 
authority Raghunandana has quoted the Vi§nndharmottaram 
and has spoken of it as a rite sanctioned by the Gratis sarvadosa- 
dawUara itt hraiervastu sarvadosdpanodmam ydnam. This 
rite is practised even now. Thus we see tho idea of the presiding 
deity of the household, and the propitiation thereof has been 
handed down from generation to generation, from the remotest 
Vedic antiquity down to the present day. 

In the Atharva Yeda the house has been addressed as the 
goddess, the mistress of the Vastospati (Atharva III, 13,5) at 
the ceremony called the idldkarma or the ritual of housebuilding, 
which from tlie elaboration of the ceremony, is divided into 
the classes called Brliachohlmldkarma and the LaghuSdld' 
harma, the propitiation or deification of the houses after its 
erection, is significant and affords a very important key in open- 
ing one of the forgotten chapters containing the treasures of 
the old Indian history embalmed in the tradition even of the 
present day. 

The Aistikavedi, I have already mentioned, reminds me of 
a structure called the prachinavam^a^ala or the pragvam^aSala 
where the former used to be set up. It is worthy of note that 
the ridge piece of this structure technically called the vam^a ^^sed 
to be fixed due east and west in ease of the structures for the 
consecrated. In the case of the unoonseorated the vam^a or 
ridge piece of a hall or shed was to run from south to north- 
(Satapatha Brahmana 3rd Kgjuda, let Adhyaya 1st Br. 7th sukta.) 

The orientation of structures so peculiar to the race given to 
the worship of the sun or is thus met with in the ancient 

Vedic period and this custom is found rigidly observed in later 
times down to the present day , Eautilya flourishingin the fourth 
century B.G. has assigned the northern side of the fortified city 
to the temples. The Buddhists and the Jains were foun^ -tu 
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ob.Berve it, strictly regardiug tlie construction and disposition of 
their sacred and monumental buildings. From the plan of the 
Bharhufc stupa it will be seen that the gateways were made to 
face the cardinal points of the compass. The Puranas, Tantras, 
canonical or ecelesiasticalj the Silpa Sastras, etc. are unanimous in 
recommending the East or the North as the only two directions 
towards which the temples should be turned. I have found this 
idea emphasised hy the smarta Kaghuoandana in his Vastuyaga- 
Tattvam. I cannot resist the temptation of illustrating my 
remarks by citing the case of a well-known temple of the 
medimval period; I mean the temple of the Sun-G-od at Konaraka. 
I made a survey of the temple with theodolite . and Iprismatic 
compass about twelve or thirteen years ago and the magnetic 
bearing of the Jagamohan lying between 359*46 degrees and 
1'’ IS". On referring to the Surveyor- General of India, I was 
informed that the magnetic north at that time Was 1° 16^' 
east of the true north at the town of Puri at a erowfly distance 
of 20 miles from the village of Konaraka | it is seen that the 
Hindu architects of medisaval times were so partioular about the 
Vedic orientation which led them to ascertain the true North and 
to build according to it carefully. 

It is stated in the Aitareya Brahmana (Ist pafichika, 2nd 
kanda and 3rd adhyaya) that as the eastern direction is the 
^tejas' and ‘Brahma Yarohchasa^ the Yajamana should turn towards 
the east when making the offerings for the pmyay® deities. 
J^pastamba explains that as the son rises in the east, this direc- 
tion represents ‘tejas^ ; and as the gayatri is recited fey turning 
towards the east it represents Brahma-varchchasa or the acquisi- 
tion of the Vedie lore. In the Vhja^neyi saiphitS (X, 10-14) a# 
quoted in the Satapatha Brahma:n.aj (5tfa ] feafl.da, 4th adii;]^ya, 
1st Brahmana 3rd sukta) we find the eastern direction associated 
with a gayatri. It is also the region set apart for Agni (Sata- 
patha Brahmana 5th Kanda, 3rd Adhyiya, 3rd Brahmana, 
2nd Suifes) and is protected by him. 

We thus see, orientation is intimately connected with the 
worship of the sun, Agni, and the recital of the gayatn. It 
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may be mentioned here that in the x^eriod of the ;$atai)atha Brah- 
mai^ia the east used to be considered as the " quarter of the gods 
and the direction from which the gods approached men” 
(Satapatha Brahman a 3rd Kapdaj 1st Adhyaya, 1st Brahmaiia 
and 6th Sukta). 

It is also stated in connection with the soma-pravalianam 
ceremony in the third chapter of the Aitareya Brahraai?a (Ist 
PanDhika, 3rd chapter, Ist Hhanda) that the gods bought the 
king Soma in the eastern direction and it is for this that the 
lltvika should buy him in the east of the PraehlnOiVa'ikSci^alat 

Por the foundation ceremony of a building the north-eastern 
direction is recommended from time immemorial and this 
recommendation has its sanction in the Vedas, where it is spoken 
of as the aparajUa, i e, unconquerable. 

1 have come across a reference in the Aitareya Brahmana to 
the superiority of the north-eastern direction or the Imna koria 
to all other directions. It is described in the first Panohika 
third Adhyaya and the third Khaneja of the Aitareya Brahmana 
that after the gods bad been defeated by the Asuras in all the 
four directions they fought in the north-eastern direction and 
became victorious ; and from this fact this direction has got 
ihe appellation or unconquerable. I quote the text as 

translated by Dr. Haug “ One should do work in this, i.e. 
nortih-eastern direction and have it done there ; for such one 
(alone) is able to clear oS his debt, i.e. four kinds of debts 
d^vn-TVci, Tsi-Ttidf pitv’Tno/) uotTd-fndt 

The Vedic idea sanctifying the north-eastern direction is 
found perpetuated in the foundation ceremony of the buildings 
of even tbe present day. On going through the Yi^vakarma- 
Vidyapraka^a, a recent work on building construction, published 
from the Venkateshwara Press, Bombay, it is found in the 
71st iloka that the north-easteru direction or the l^dna Kona 
has been described as accommodating tbe bead of the Vastu- 
puru§as. purvoUara dinmUrclMd purusopamaVanmuHo^ssfa 
firasi 
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Before I deal 'witli the building materials I should say 
something about the foundation of the structures and other 
accessories, That great attention used to be paid to the 
foundation of a house is evidenced by the first stanza in III, 
12 of the Atharva Yeda described by the Annkramani as 
Salasuktam and VdstoBpaU’SaU-daivatam, iormixig a part of 
an elaborate ceremony called the Brhaehehhaldkarma or the 
great ceremony of housebuilding. I give the translation 
by Bloomfield : “ Eight here do I ereot a firm house; may 
it stand upon a (good) foundation, dripping with ghee. Thee 
may we inhabit, O house with heroes all, v/ith strong heroes, 
with uninjured heroes." This “ Salasuktam" is'meaut evidently 
for a trussed structure as will appear from the 6th ^k which 
used to be recited at the time of fixing the crossbeams or 
“ vaipla " upon the post. It may he observed in this connec- 
tion that the above trussed structures may not be construed 
to mean anything of the flimsy type made of dab and wattle 
that is met with at the present day, for in this very Sukta 
a prayer is offered that the structures may be such as would 
enable the builder to live with his heroes “for a hundred 
autumns." Anxiety for ensuring firmness of the structnres is 
also evidenced in the first and the second rks. The house, here, 
though a trussed structure, is meant to accommodate heroes, 
horses, cattle and strong enough to hold off the enemies. The 
“ dridhikarmani " rites for rendering bouses, etc., firm as 
prescribed in the Kau^ika (38, 12) performed with the recital of 
hymns of the Atharva Veda (XII, 1) called the ** M, a ttmtm " 
also indicate an anxiety for securing firmness to stmetur^, 

In the ./^valayana Grhya Sutra we come aero;^ the follow- 
ing direction regarding the disposition and arrangement of 
rooms, in the 9th Sutra, 7th Kandika and the second chapter: 
3aksi^fravane sabham ndpayet tdidyuto hkavatif i.e, the mass 
of a building where one‘'s relatives, friends and visitors 
are expected to meet should be on the north of the site ; in that 
ease it will be faultless j" again in the 6th sutra of the va^ 
kandika and adhyaya we find that the living or the sleeping 
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rooms should be made on the eastern side and the site should 
slope towards the east ; the text of the. •oHU explaining the 
sutra is quoted below :—j3ra/S prm aY^am hhumim Teriva ST^am 
hiryai tatta praohyam dUi grMna}x iayanl yam grham hwy&i, 
We find this direction in a somewhat modified form in the 
portion treating of vasatilalsanam in YihMihalpatarv, ascribed 
to King Bhoja otherwise called Bhoja Pramara of Dhar 
flourishing in the 11th century a.o. In the treatise called 
the Yilvabarma Pralca^aj the authorship of which is attributed 
to Brahma we find p%rm flam hhavetlahml in consonance with 
the text of the Grhya Sutra. If we examine the common sayings 
of Bengal in this direction, in which the practical aspect of the 
question is embalmed for hundreds of years, we find the same 
Vedio idea underlying it unmistakably. I cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting one such adage too well known to all of us ; 
pum hams paSahime vamS dah^in chhede 1 
ghm' karge hJieder hkede || 

It is prescribed in the above aphorism or adage governing the 
selection of site and the disposition of rooms that there should 
be a pond on the eastern side answering more- or less prakpra- 
van&m, of the Grhya Sutra, and that rooms should be erected 
on the north side of the site keeping the south clear. 

Does it not agree more or less with the text of the Grhya 
Sutra explained thus in the'Gdrgya Narayani Vrfctis — yaito, 
grho svairamaste svajdnaivaganHlhiSeha saka sd sabid tdm 
daksind pravane kurydddddchydm dtiltyarthah I tatra krtddynid’- 
dyntavaTjitd bhavaii^ Again, pvdh prawndm bhumim krivd 
grham Hrydt, 

I should now refer to the direction in the Jkvalayana 
Gyhya Sutra regarding the selection of site bearing on the 
suitability of the ground for building piirposes^ We find 
instructions in the 2nd, 3rd and 4th sutras of the 8th Kandika 
2nd Adhyaya as to how the soil .should be examined before 
building funotion 8 are undertaken— 

jdnuiWidtfQim gariam kkdtfvd taimva pdmaubhi}}. praiiydvaysi 
(2*8’2) adkike prqSaitamf samevafttam nyUne garkitam (2*8*3} 
as^amite vdmtupwnam pdrivdsayet (2.8.4}. 
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“ Trench should be dug as deep as knee and it should he filled 
up with the earth excayated therefrom; if there be any surplus 
the soil is good^ if it just keeps up the trench the ground 
is tolerable, if there be a deficit it is bad/' This practical 
instruction had been followed in the Purfinas and the later 
S'llpa lastras ; we find the very same instructions in the Matsya 
Puranam, the Vi^vakarma Praka^a, and the numerous other 
texts. One thing may be said in this connection ; in all the 
texts that I have come across, except the ^f^valayana Grliya 
Sutra, the depth of the trench has been prescribed to be an 
hasta or a cubit, the depth has nowhere been spoken of in terms 
of the Janu or knee as in the G-rhya Shtra. Prom this we 
may infer that the practice of excavating the trench per 
standard of knee was perhaps done away with and the standard 
of hasta introdneed after the period of the Grhya Siitra and 
before that of the Puranas, wherein the Vedic instrnotions has 
been repeated to the letter maintaining thereby a continuity of 
the method that obtained in the pre- Buddhist era. 

Another point having an important bearing on the excavation 
of site is worth mentioning here ; it is the classification of 
the soil as per different classes into which Aryan society was 
divided. I quote the following sutras from the u!ivalayana 
Grhya Sutra — 

Sikottaram Bf&hmanasya ("Z-S-B) loJiitavn Ksattriyasya 
(2-8-7), pUa<m vaiiyasya (3-8-S.) 

This classification of soil as per different classes of the 
Brahmanioal or Ayran Society has been referred to in the 
Pnrapas, ^ilpa sastras and the Smrti Yaskas or the tSxt dealmf 
with rituals. We find the following preaorihefi in the Makya 
Pnranam and the authority of the latte hem refeaaed to 
by tbe smarts Raghnnandana m his Tlsfcnyig^fettvaDu 

jpuTvarn hhumim ^arJkseta faSchat praMialpiiyefi 

SoetafaMa tatha fita krsmrjun,a fmrvamk fl 

This classification as per Bi^hmanas, Kshatriyae, etc., has 
been prescribed in the Yuktikalpatam '% WWvakarma- 
prakasa ", “ Vastuvidya " etc. In fact, this has been a universal 
praetice sinee the early Vedic period down to the presfflat day. 
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I sTiould like to draw your attention to a fact wkicb, I am 
afraid, miglit, probably, have escaped you. In the Gybya 
Sutra tbe classification of the ground speaks of three classes only 
lip to the Vailyas ; but the Par anas, Smvtis and the ^ilpa> 
^astras speak of four including the ^udras. This is circums- 
tantial evidence as to the ancient character of the ^svalayana 
sutra. 

I have already referred to the direction of ^svalayana Grhya 
Butra as to the construction of salha or the assembly hall. The 
term &Ma has also been used in the Atharva Veda (_V. 31.6) 
in a hymn belonging to the series called the Krtvapratiharanaui, 
recited for repelling spells, to designate an assembly hall as iti 
" yaw te ekakru lahJiayatn ya,vn> fihaJsruraclhidevane)^ eie. 
It is also met with in several places, the notable among wbicb 
is XII. l-t6 of the Atharva Veda in tbe hymns to goddess 
Earth, described by Bloomfield. We do not know what an 
assembly hall was like j hut in Kauilika sflfcra (38, 28) in describ- 
ing tbe practices ensuring victory to a debtor called tbe mhM‘ 
vyayal'armarii it is stated that tbe performer " takes hold of the 
pillar of the assembly hall and pays his respect to it.'^ We may 
thus infer that it was a columned structure. 

That the Grhya Sutra of ^^valayana is an old text is at once 
apparent if we consider the grammatical peculiarities noticed 
therein. In the sutra 0 sacViivanaspaUvat in relation to 
Vastupariksa wa^has been used instead of maf as in the Veda 
chhandah, for we find the following explanations of it in the 
Gargya Narayani Vrtti ‘maiupovvaffaraioAhaUam. In another 
sutra in this very chapter we find an example of the Vedic 
p>eouliarity in the omission of a in the word atravadatya he 
vritti says as follows ; atravadatya no lopah. Mmdasc^. 
Numerous inslances of sueh grammatical peculiarities may be 
cited to prove the ancient character of the text with its diction. 
The Gyhya Sutra of A^valayana, the pupil of kanaka, is a very 
old text, as old perhaps as the Aifcareya Aranyaka } for it is 
stated that in am mu script of the Aitareya Aranyaka procured 
in the India Office Library, the entire work is described as 
J^^valayanoktam J^fariyakam, 
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The kinds of structures dealt with in the ^valayana 
sutra are of the most ordinary make and design, having no 
complexity in constructive details or building materials, 

We come across examples of buildings illustrating an 
advanced state of developmont of the structural art in the 
Artha^aitra of Kautily a identified with Chanakya or Visnugupta 
flourishing in.'' the first quarter of the fourth century before 
Christ, There is no doubt, therefore, that the G-rhya sutra is 
very much older than the Artha^astra. 

The setting up of sepulchres in memory of the dead was 
a feature of the Vedic period ; they used to take the form of 
a house or a monument, or in other words they were either of 
the residential or of the memorial type, It is laid down in 
the ^atapatha Brahmana (XIII. 8-1-1) that the ^masana 
or the burial-place or sepulchre should either be a house or 
a tumulus or a grave mound, Though there is a divergence of 
opinion as to the derivation of the word ^ma^ana, i.e. whether it 
meant etymologically a couch for the body accerding to Yaska; 
imm (body), Dayana (covLoh) (Nir. 3'5) of a stone couch 
(asman = stone, Dayana = couch) as explained by Professor Weber; 
whether it was derived from Savanna) that is, the food for the 
dead or the that is, the food f^r the SmaSalj. or the 

‘^caters amongst the fathers ’’ ; there is no doubt that in early 
age a religio •artistic conception had reached the stage required 
for the development of architecture of the funeral type. 

I now proceed to describe the meagre details gleaned from 
the ^atapatha Brahmana before the funerary conception giving 
an impulse to the funeral art in Vedie India is explained. The 
charred hones collected from the funeral pyre used to be 
deposited in an urn before final consignment to the mound ; it 
may be noted that the injunction in this connection was that 
the mound or the sepulchre should not be erected soon after 
the death of a man, tadvai na MiffOM huryat ^^let it not be 
made too soon.’’^ It is enjoined that the mound should be set up 
either in the month of magha (winter) ot va. nidagha (summer) 
as these two words are deyived from ayTia or gin, the whole idea 
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being eradication of sin ; it is also enjoined in tbe ^atapatlia 
Brahmana that the mound should be erected in uneven yearsj 
under a single nahsatraj at new moon and in autumn, for 
all these belong ^to the Fathers ayukfesu samvaisaresu Mrydi 1 
ayuhtam hi, pitrndmeha nahsaira e&a/iahsafra hi fitrmmama, 
vasydyam. 

It is seen from the above that the funerary conception in the 
early Vedic period was intimately connected was the idea of 
perpetuating the connection with the fathers or the pitrs and 
the extirpation of sin. To break the continuity with the past 
was as unthinkable in the remote Vedio age as it is to-day. 
This is nicely expressed in the Satapatha Brahmana XIII, 8, I, 
6, in connection with the selection of site inclining towards the 
north for the erection of the funeral mound ; by selecting this 
site the deceased is given a share in the world of men and in this 
respect the fathers also share in the world of men as they have 
their offerings. 

I give the translation of Dr. Eggeling: "For the north 
is the region of men ; he thus gives him (i.e, the deceased) 
a share of the world of men ; and in that respect, indeed, 
the Fathers share in the world of men that they have offspring; 
and his (the deceased man’s) offspring will, indeed, be move 
prosperous.-” 

We thus find that an innate dejire for maintaining an 
unbroken continuity about heredity was the main spring for 
activities so far as funeral architecture was concerned ; and these 
artistic centres of gravity do not appear to he displaced even 
after the lapse of so many centuries since the dawn of artistic 
instincts in India. Unlike the Egyptian conception, the 
deceased was the connecting link as it were between the past 
and the present ; in Egypt the dead man has no concern with the 
present, artistically he was as unconcerned as the gods; his 
own people did everything for him. 

It may be mentioned here that the idea of perpetuating 
the heredity of the deceased does not involve that of estahlishing 
any connection with the gods / for jt is distinctly stated iP; 
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connection with a certain rite before erecting the raound that 
the divine is kept separate from what belongs to the Fathers 
(13th Khanda 8th Adhyaya 2nd Brahmana). 

The following hymn from the Vajasaneyi saiphita chanted 
while arranging the charred bones of the deceased in the sepul- 
chral mound throws a flood of light on the funerary conception 
underlying the funeral architecture. 

Propitious be the wind unto thee, propitious be the heat of 
the sun ; propitious be the flres unto thee and may the earthly 
ones not scorch thee. Hay ithe regions fit themselves to thee, 
may the waters be most kind to thee, and the rivers ; and kind 
also the air ; may all the regions fit themselves to thee.^' 

This hymn invokes the aid of nature for bringing about 
a harmony between her and the deceased so that it may 
hurst into a brighter existence. This idea does not require 
brick or stone edifices for its elaboration j it conjures np a scene 
and surroundings wbich for ever remain fixed in thes memory. 
It is for this reason that we do not find the long shadows of 
the pyramids or Sphinx stretching over the country as we find 
in the'valley of the Nile, In place of any building of memorial 
type, surmounting the graves, we should naturally expect the 
latter to he exposed to the sun and the rain inviting the blossoms 
of fragrant jesamine sinking through the soft air to join the 
rajanigandha or the green turf below. But we still find mention 
of the sepulchral 'mounds, however small they may be, for tibe 
Satapatha Brahmana (XIIT,8,3jll) says that in the ease of 
a ^^Ksatriya he may make it as high as a man mth npstretcbed 
arms, for a Brahmana reaching up to the mouth, etc.'** The 
funerary idea that I. have adumbrated above is already expressed 
in the following text in the Satapatha Brahmana (XIII,B,ll,(j) 
wbieb is worth quoting. Let him make it in a pleasant (spot) in 
ordar that there should be pleasure for him. He must not make 
It either on a path or in an open space, lest he should make his 
(deoeased's) sins manifest. 

“Whilst heing secluded it diould have the sun sbming 
on it; frcw above ; in that it is secluded on© hideji his pin j aljd 
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in that it has the sun shining on it from above — yonder sun 
being the remover of evil— he^ indeed removes the evil from him, 
and he alone causes him to be endowed with the radiance of 
the sun. Let him not make it where it would be visible, ...let 
there be beautiful objects at the back — for the beautiful objects 
mean offspring ; beautiful objects, offspring will thus accrue to 
him.^'' 

As the share and plan of the sepnlohral mound it is kid 
down in the Satapatha Brahmana (XIII, 8, 1,5) that it should be 
fourcornered, symbolical of the expulsion by the gods of the 
Asuras from the four regions or quarters of the globe. This has 
been contrasted with circular or round mounds obaracteristic 
of Asuras and the Easterns. 


The words asurpa]}. and prdc^p&h are expected to offer much 
food for re flection and speculation . By these two word s meaning 
the people of the Asura nature or race and the Easterns are associa- 
ted together. The question may he asked as to who these easterns 
were whose mounds were spoken of an round or circular in plan. 
Erom the above one is tempted to locate the place where the 
people flourishing during the Vedic period resided on the west 
of it (e.g. Syro-Cappadocia), Before we indulge in speculations 
of this nature we must remember that the text may admit of 
a different interpretation as has been pointed out by Professor 
Weber. Aaufpa)x may be taken as an adjective and the words 
would thus mean the asur yah. ot the non-Aryan portion of the 
Easterns. I quote the text here for reference ; — amryal}. 
prdchyd si’oadye Uat pariman^almi te’ nudanta, ete. Now let 
us make a comparative study of the ancient funeral architecture 
of the different countries stretching from Persia towads the west 
to see if we could find out a sepulchral mound of the circular 
type characteristic of the Asuras and the Easterns. If we 
examine the plan of the Gahre-i-Nadea-i- Suleiman (the tomb of 
Suleiman’s mother) near Mershed-i-Murgbab identified with 
Passargadae containing the ruins of the time of Cyras and 
Gambyses we shall be struck by the square plan ; the plan of 
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belonging to the later Achsemenid branch of the Persian kings^ 
is also square. We thus see that the tomb of the Persian kings 
■was square in plan; similar to what is prescribed in the 
^atapatha Brahmapa. Again the dimensions of these two tombs 
are not huge, answering more or less to the direction in the 
l^atapatha Biahmana, that it should not be made large ; the 
inside length of the N tomb is only 3 metres 
77 e.m,, that of Galre-i-MUdera-i-SuleimarL is about 3 metres, 
I need hardly add that these were royal sepulchres though the 
dimensions are not great. There is also a great similarity 
noticeable in the conception of the life beyond the grave; both 
from the Vedic and the Avestan standpoints. The Ferouhess 
of the Aresta before the cult of the dead was elaborated 
through the different stages of Magdaises; resemble more or 
less the Pitrs or Manes of the Yedas. It should be remembered 
in this connection of funeral architecture and the incidental 
rites that the Avesta recommended neither cremation nor burial 
lest fire and earth should be polluted ; we learn on the authority 
of Ctesias and Strabo that cremation was considered by the 
Persians to be a serious offence; it is stated by Herodotus that 
the Persian King Gamhyses incurred the displeasure of the 
Persians for having burnt the body of Amars. The plan of the 
fire-altar furnishes the key to the cruciferous plan of the 
buildings of a later age erroneously sought to be derived 
from the Roman or the Greek prototype. In the Satapatha 
Brahmana (10th Kanda, ^nd Adhyaya, 1st Brahmana) the 
firealtar of the Agni-K§etra has been likened in shape to a bird 
provided with wings j and this form was assumed by Prajapati 
for going up to heaven. I quote the ixixi I'-^Prajapati^ 
st^arffctlohamajagainsal, larve vui pafavah prajapatt)^ puruso* 
im gam'a}). virajah mAntrate r%pa%r%Maknoim tf atam vayodhi- 
matr& ndma pa^yadagnim tarn ^yadhatta. 

The translation by Dr. Eggeling is given below r — 

Prajapati was desirous of going up to the world of heaven ; 
but Prajapati, indeed; is all the (sacrificial) animals — man, horse, 
hull,; Sam and he-goat, by means of these forms he could not do 
so. He saw this bird-like body, fire-altar, and constructed it. 



XV.— The Oraon Feast of Sal Flowers 

By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., B.L., M.h.a 

The Sal [Slorea rohusta) is the characteristic tree of the 
Chota Nagpur forests and naturally plays a largo part in the 
economic, scolal, religious and magico-religious life of the Oraons 
of Chota Nagpur. One or mere sal groves (now, in some 
places, dwindled down into one or more solitary trees) mark the 
shrines of some of the prinoipal gods or spirits of the Oraon 
pantheon. The blossoming of »dl flowers in Mareh-April 
ushers in the spring season with its varieties of blossoming 
plants and trees and newly-sprouting edible leaves and tubers. 

Of these, the sdl blossoms form the most striking feature 
of blossoming Nature. And so the Oraons hold a religions 
festival in spring in their sacred grove or sarnd, in which sU 
blossoms form an essential element, and which is popularly 
known as the sarhul or the Feast of Sal blossoms, but which the 
Oraons in their own language name as the Kkaddi and also 
Khehl-henja or Marriage of the Barth. Until this festival is 
celebrated in any village, no Oraon of the village may eat or 
use the new frnits, flowers and edible leaves of the season. 
As the elaborate ritual of this Feast of Sal Flowers is the 
principal religious festival of the Oraons and gives us a clear 
insight into the religious and religio-magical ideas and 
practices of the Oraons, I shall make no apology for describing 
the festival in some detail in this paper. 

When in early spring the /Sa 2 trees begin to blossom, the 
village elders in every Oraon village hold 
pre^u^aUou^ ^ consultation and appoint a day for 

celebratmg the in their village. 

One or two weeks before the dale fixed in this way for the 
SarJml ceremony in a village, the Pahan (priest) or the Pujar 
(assistant to the priest) of the village under orders of the 
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village Panch 'proclaims in the village that such-and-such a 
day has been appointed for fasting and the following day for 
the celebration of the Sarhul, 

From that day the Pahan and the Pujar go about oolleeting 
one wooden path, measuring about a pound, of either paddy 
or ndrm (Bleu sine coraeana) from each house ; and in some 
villages similarly the Pahan^s wife and the Pujar’s wife also go 
about collecting a small handful of either paddy or marua from 
each family. 

Out of the price realised by selling the grain collected by 
the Pahan and the Pujar, the potter (Jcumhar) is paid the price 
of the earthenware req^uired for the coming ceremonies and the 
Gorait a few annas for playing music during the festival; in some 
villages, the village blactsmith {lohdr) is paid a few annas as 
price for the Pahan olhuri or knife used by the Pahan at sacrifices, 
and in some villages he also sappKes an iron hnthi or iainthi (a 
kind of cutting inatrument) and an iron (large spoon), 

In other villages old hainikis karchlrwl* ssx'fft. The Pahan 
utilises the balance in purchasing the ingredients for four, five 
or more jars of dthhi (home-brewed liquor) to be prepared at his 
house for general drinking by all at the festival. 

Three days before the Sarhul, at the Pahau^s house and in 
some villages also in the Pujar’s house, 
Jbar^ ^ Mayaghi boiled in 

water and placed in an eartben vessel on 
the cowdunjed floor of the Pahaa^s hut and covered o ver with 
a little straw. When the contents cool down, hicheM * is mixed 
with them and the mixture is stored in a large jar 
and left to ferment. On the Sarhul day, these jwrs sure taken 
to the sarnd grove and there more water is poured into the 
contents and the mixture is strained with a cloth sieve 
and the liquor thus prepared is drunk only by the Pahan, the 
Pujar and the Mabto of the village. 

* Bichchi ie a iaHoid made of a few vegetable roots powdered and 
riee-Botir, 
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At sunrise on the day before tbe Sarlml festival, the Pujar 
in company with a few Oraons of the 
Dari-chitna (Toosa village go to the sacred spring known 
ohheohdani) Sarnaddri (Cbaala Toosa) of 

the village, carrying two or more new earthen pans (idods) or 
in some villages, small bamboo baskets (ndc/iuds or haugi ) , and 
also a little oil and vermilion. In a village where there is 
no permanent Sarnaddri, one is excavated for the occasion. 
The Phjar and his companions bale out with the new pans 
or baskets all the water in the spring and cleanses the spring. 
The Pujar then anoints the stone with vermilion moistened in oil 
{immindri) . In a few villages situated by the side of rivers, 
such as the Koel, the river serves as the Sarnaddri, After baling 
out the water of the sacred spring, where there is one, the party 
take a bath in some other spring or stream and thence go to tbe 
Pahan^s house, where they are treated to a pot of home-hrowed 
beer called the ' spring-baling beer' (dari-chhitua-banri). 

On the same day, two tall bamboo poles are planted, one 
at each side in front of the doorway of 
Chighri-gadda Pahan’s house. About two feet 

down the top of each pole a natural knot is left. A short stick 
with a small flag called Chd7}d^i Jhanddi hanging from it, is 
attached to each pole at right angles to it. These flags are 
at other times carefully stored in a bamboo box in the Pahan s 
house, and when they are taken out for the ceremony, the 
Pahan and Pujar sing— 


Mdglie mdghe purdcM do Ndgdngd. 


These flags are taken down and stored in the bamboo box 
after Ghhdloid JPdcJicJio has been installed again in the Pahan's 
house by the svp-haithdnd ceremony (see poste) . 

About an hour or so after midnight the Pujav and either the 
Pahan or the Mahto or some other Oradn 


Tlie Omett’giviiig each carrying in a carrying-pole and net 
Water (Neg-aittm. earthen jars {gliaras) filled with 

water, go to the They, take care not to oojne 

across any human being on their way, and if they cannot avnid 
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meeting' anybody, religionaiy avoid talking to such person j 
nor do tbey talk to each other on the way to the dari. Arrived 
there, the Pujar takes each jar by turns, dips it perpendicularly 
with its face upwards into the water and fills it while holding 
his breath, dhe four* jars, thus filled vtith the saored water, 
are sirailarly taken in the o,arrymg*nets {Vfgi-epfa) and carried 
to the or saored grove in pin -drop silence. Arriving 

at the sarna, forming the four corners of a rectangle, four 
grooves will be scooped out on the ground with one end of the 
hahingd, pole, and the jars will he placed one over each of 
these grooves. The four scoops and the jars placed on them 
respectively represent the four directions of the compass. The 
jars are covered over each with a small earthen vessel. 

At sunrise, the Pahan, the Pujar and other elders of the 
village go to the sarnd to examine the water and read the omens 
from it. The Pahan takes off the lid from each jar by turns 
and the men all examine the water to see whether it is as full as 
when it was left there. If the jars are found bo> it is coneluded 
that rainfall will be abundant'iu the coming y&ar, but if the water 
in any one or more of the Jarsappeara to be less than what it was 
when left there, it is apprehended that rainwater will not be 
abundant in the direction which the jar or jars respectively 
represent. 

After reading the omen indicated by the sacred water, the 
Pahan returns home with his companions and brings out a jar 
of home-brewed beer from his house, and 
^ viUageis a» 4hffl 
told off to collect fowls from &e different 
houses of the village for the sacrifice. In a big village fowls 
may be collected in different years from different quarters of 
the village; but in a small village the same families may have 
to supply fowls in successive years. The number of fowls 
required is not fixed, and as many are collected as possible, in 
no case less than five or six, A few young men go to some 
neighbouring stream or pool to catch fish for the duhki 

* Kowadajs, in some villaga* only two snch jars are employed iagteaid of lettr- 
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a ourry of wliicli the principal ingredients are email cakes of Urid 
{Pkaseolus ro!^l\trghii) pulse and fish which must be partaken 
of on the occasion of the Sarhul festival. 

Another batch of young men go to some low-lying fields to 
catch crabs for a magic ceremony to he described later. It is 
only for this crab-catching that the earth may be dug into on 
the Sarhul day j on no other account may the earth be ploughed 
or dug up that day; 

As the Sarhul is the most important religious festival of the 
tribe, in former days a goat and a pig^ it is said, used to be 
always sacrificed in addition to a number of fowls. But now-a- 
days the sacrifice of pigs on this occasion has almost fallen into 
disuetude, and even goats are not sacrificed in every village or 
in every year. 

If a goat or a pig, or both, have to be offered in saorificjo, the 
village elders now decide which of the villagers are to supply 
them that year. The sacrifices to Chhala Pachoho must be 
female animals, as the Chhala Pachoho is a female spirit. The 
Pujar then brings out a pot of rice-beer from the Pahan's house 
and the Mahto and other village elders and the fowlcatchers 
regale themselves with it. 

Now the Pahan, the Pujar and other village elders have to 
take a ceremonial bath. The village Gorait with his band of 
P he Ceremonial musicians playing on drums and bugles and 
hath flutes escort the party to the hank of some 

stream or tank, and leaving them there return to the village. First, 
the Pahan and then the Pujar silently plunge into the water 
stiffly straight and take care that their hands do not come in 
contact with other parts of their bodies, for in case either of them 
touches any part of their bodies with their hands, it is said to 
forebode a pest of mosquitos in the village in the ensuing year, 
After the Pahan and the Pujar have plunged into the water, 
their companions follow them and all take a ceremonial bath. 

in the meanwhile, when the musicians have gone back half 

way towards the village, they make a halt and remain playing 

musio. Now such Wome of the village as have been fasting 
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Bince morning, start for tlie river or tank for a ceremonial bath. 
The Pahan’s wife and the Pnjar^s wife, each carrying in a new 
earthen pan some urtS pulse [PJiaseolm o'oxhurgini) soaked in 
water, head the party. After they pass the spot where the 
musicians are playing, the Pahan and his party on their return 
from the river or tank arrive at the spot and halt there for 
awhile. In the meanwhile, the village Goyait or some other 
member of his family fetches a number of twigs of twd {Oedrela 
toomd) or, failing that, of some other tree. The Gorait and his 
people spread the twigs one by one breadthwise across the path, 
and leave the place escorting the Pahan and his party back to 
the Pahan's house. The Pahan and his party go on singing the 
following soQg: — 

Tela dalsa Gosain, rnakha dahsa 
Gosdinsdremf 

Hde-re KJidddi mdnoey, Jide-re Tagu mandei/y 
GosStn sdrem. 

JSid’hi daUdal ! Eid~M dal-dal / 

Tkaitslatiow, 

O Keond * tree god 1 0 Sal ^ tree God ! 

The Pagu god ! the Surhul god ! 

O it is Sarli'dl now ! O it is Pagu ! 

The Pagu god ! The Sarhnl god ! 

Come ! Let ns play ! Let us play I 
While singiog the last line, the singers vehemently stamp 
their feet upon the ground. This song is repeated again and 
again alternating with ribald songs. 

When the men have left the spot where the twigs have been 
spread by the Gorait, the women with their clothes dripping 
with water come up in rows, the Pahan^s wife with the Pujar^s 
wife to her left occupying the centre of the front row and 
each of the two carrying on the head her pan of urid pulse. 
The women take up a twig each. In the meanwhile, the Gorait 
and his party of musicians return to the ‘spot after reaching 

*ThG Keond is i\x& Kiospyros # o }» b «# o « iieoatid the SoZis the Bhorea roimia 
Til® literei meaning of tte word ‘ datsa ’ is ‘ stick ’. 
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the Pahan^e party to the Pahan^s place. They now escort the 
women to the Pahan’s house with music, while the womeii go 
on singing : — 

Mwio jhara Gosain, lotha. jliafa ! 

Edere hhaMi mdnoey Hde'‘re-Fagu mdmey ! 
^Qosdin, sdrem I 
Hioki dal-dal ! Hidhi dal-dal ! 

Translation. 


Now rice-heer god ! Dregs of rice-beer I 
0, it is Sarhul ! O, it is Pagu ! 

The Fagu god I the Sarhul god ! 
Come I let us play ! Come, let us play ! 


Singing such songs, the women enter the dngan or courtyard 
of the Pahan's house where the men have 
Ducking already collected and a number of earthen 

jars filled with water kept in readiness. As soon as the women 
reach there, both men and women begin to pour out the water 
from the jars on the women as well as on the ground. The 
women, thus thoroughly drenched, go on dancing and singing 
songs, mostly obscene, and also uttering filthy abuse. 

Now the Pahan tells his wife, “ Pour water into the pot for 

brewing rice-heer for offering”; and the 
Making ricebeer j^jg u water into 

the ^ the pot for brewing rice-beer for 

fafna’* The Pahan’s wife does so 


inside her hut and the Pujar’s wife on the courtyard or open 
space in front of the Pahan’s house. When the villagers see 
water being poured into the pots for making rice-beer, they all 
return to their respective houses to fetch their contributions of 
lice and, if possible, pulses for the sacrificial feast, One man 
from each family brings at least a handful of rice on a winnow- 
ing-basket called keter in Oraon and sup in Hindi. As each 
man brings bis quota of rice, the Pujar blesses the man. The 
winnowing^baskets with rice in them brought by men of each 
are arranged one above the other. Thus the rice-baskets 
are heaped up in two or tiioie piles according as there are hh^nts 
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(suoiastte Palaaa. Khunt, the Mahato Khunt, the Miinda 
Khunt) in the village. The baskets brought by the 0airos or 
non-Bhumhars^re arranged each in the piles of the particular 
Bhiiinhar Khunt to which they are respectively attached by 
near eognatio relationship and, where no suoh relationship 
exists, their baskets are placed on the same pile as that of the 
Bhuinhars of their tola or q.tiarter of the village. The Mahto 
or secular headman of the village now places a grindstone 
{iilout) on the dngan or courtyard of the Pahan’s house and 
upon the grindstone are placed three bundles of straw and over 
that a yoke. He then fetches some mango leaves and makes 
three leaf-cnps, each made of one leaf with each end dolibled up 
and stitched with a reed-pin, and places the leaf-cups by the side 
of the dlout. The -Mahto then calls out to the Pahan and his 
wife to come out into ih& dngan. “ Be ready, O Pahan and 
Pahanain j the offerings of the people have arrived 

At the summons the Pahan sprinkles a little of the newly 
brewed rice-beer on the saTnd~s4ip ox winnowing-fan {heter) used 
in ceremonies at the mrnd (siered groove) and at other times 
hung np inside the Pahan^s house. He then takes down the 
samd-sup, and both the Pahan and his wife drink a little of the 
rice-beer brewed for the occasion. Then the Pahan sits down on 
the floor with his legs folded across each other and the sarnd-sdp 
held close to his arm-pit. The Pujar now enters the room with 
a new earthen jug {hatari) having a spout, undtr his arm-pit, and 
squats down on the ground by the side of the Pahan just east of 
the latter. The Pahan^s wife fills the Pahto^s tUp with ar#a 
rice and the Pujar's wife fills the Pi^ar’s with cold water 
from a big earthen jar . Then the Pahan and the 

Pujar get up holding respectively the sup and the latari 
under their arm-pits as before, and the Pujar's wife pours 
the remaining water in hei* jar on the heads of the Pahan and 
his wife. Then they proceed to the spot where the grindstone 
has been placed, the Pujar preceding the Pahan and marking 
his way by a stream of water running out of the spoui^ df Irra 
fijjdn, snd tiie Pah^nsunilarly leaving behind him.# 
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iivna rieo dropping down in dribblets from his silp which is 
carried aslant under his arm- pit. 

The Piihan with his $7ip then sits down upon the yoke and 
the Ptijar with his iaidri squats down on the Pahan's right. 
Their wives now enme up with their wet clothes on, and the 
Pahnn's wife sits by her husband'’s side, on his loft, and the 
Pujar’s wife sits down on the left of the Pahan^s wife. The 
old saerific-ial knife which was stuck into the left rim of the sitp 
is now taken out and handed over by the Pahan to some 
member of his family and a new knife is inserted in its 
place. 

Now the village Mahato covers up the Pahan and his 
wife with a cloth over their heads and 


“Marriage ” (Isum faces. The Mali ato^s wife then approa- 
a^d Pahan with a little vermilion 

in a small wooden receptacle (-5*a) 
and mustard oil in a small earthen, cup. She first rubs oil on 
the ,Pal.ian'’B head and combs his hair with a wooden or bamboo 
comb, and then with the middle finger of her right band 
places a mark of vermilion over his brows and one vermilion 
mark on each of his temples. Then sho similarly rubs oil on 
the Pahanain’s head and combs her hair, and with her right 
thumb and right index-finger anoints vermilion on the parting 
of her hair. The Puiar and his wife are similarly anointed with 
oil and vermilion. 

The Mahto next takes up one of the mango leaf-cups 


Invocation of the 
SLneestor-spirits 


prepared for the ceremony (neg), fills 
it with rice-beer from the beer-pot, and 
holds up the cup, first to the Paban^s 


lips and then to the Pahanain’s, then to 


the Pujar’s and finally to the Pujraiirs, saying, — “ They are 
verj hungry and very thirsty, so I am making them drink noe- 
heer.^^ Then with the auspicious ululatiou or ejaculation of sounds 
of atu-ntdrulu , he throws the mango leaf-cup On to the roof 
of the house. This process is repeated twice again. Then the 
Mahato fills three (ao^-leaf) cups and fills them with, rice-beer, 
keeps the first cup for himself, and hands oyer the other two 
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to the rest of the villagers assemhled. The Mahato holds his 
leaf -cup over the palm of his left hand, and with the thumb and 
ring-finger of his right hand sprinkles a few drops of the 
liquor on the earth, saying : — 

“ Pdch-balar 6 innd em puna khaddi mmdam. Nim 

pdeheho-pdehgi hhattdrhe mdTch\ke onnke ; Pdchbaldro^ 
tachinu mamuna rUsi-rdge dif<ke mdnd, larnU dosti-nii 
or Kdil pdr-Koil riisirdge dmM mdnd 
“ O ! Ancestor-spirits I [of such-and-such (names) a clan] ! 
To-day sarhul is being celebrated. O ! Ancestor-spirits (^lit., 
old men and women) I Do ye eat (and) drink, 0 ! Anceslor- 
spirits ! Don’t ye be offended with our paternal and maternal 
aunts and maternal uncles (i e, with our agnatic and eognatic 
relations, namely, the non-Bhuinhars of the village), with our 
friends and associates, with those living on this side of river 
Koel or on the other side (i.e. those at home and abroad), ’■* 
While uttering this invocation, the Mahto goes on dropping rice- 
beer on the ground. The beer remaining over in the leaf-eup 
is poured back into the beer -pot and the leaf-oup thrown away. 
Then two of the assembled non-Bhuinhars (gairos) similarly offer 
rice-heer on the ground in the name of their ancestors, and 
finally bow down on the ground, 

A man of the Pahan khunt now goes up to the pile of rice- 
filled sups of the Pahan khunt and takes up successively three 
handfuls of rice and places them in the Pahan ’s sacrificial sup, 
and then hows down before the Pahan. The Pujar all the time 
goes on relieving the Pahan’s of its superfiuous rice which 
he puts into baskets placed beside him. The Pahan takes up 
some rice with the tips of the fingers of his two hands joined 
together, and puts the rice into a iw/j belonging to his own 
Munt. This rice is called Zslrhadi (or blessed/’, i,e. sanctified) 
lice and is carefully preserved by the members of the hhun} 
till sowing time when the seed-paddy is sanotified by mixing it 
with this dsirbadi rice and a little cowdung and a bit of copper, 
in the belief that this will make the seeds multiply abundantly. 
4 man of tl^e Mahato Khunt ^milarly takes up three hasndfils 
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of rice and puts the same into a mp belonging to his hhmtt and 
this rice is carefully preserved by members of the kliwf to be 
mixed at sowing-time with their seed-paddy along with a little 
cowdung and piece of copper coin, if there be a Munda khmt 
in the village, a man of that Munt will similarly sanctify some 
of the aHvladi rice to be similarly mixed with their seed-paddy 
by men of the Miunt. The non- Bhtiinkars get a portion of this 
sanctified rice from the Bhuinhar HHnf to which they are 
respeclively related. 

Some men of the village now carry to the ox sarna 
Ceremonial proces- (sacred grove; tlie baskets thug filled 
Grove® *(CIihalanu together with a new spoon or 

Gncha) ladle, a vegetable knife, some sal leaves 

for making cups, a little unbleached cotton thread, a pot 
of oil, and a little vermilion on a leaf j and another man carries 
in a net-bag a number of chickens contributed by the villagers. 
(See illustration). The Pahan, carrying his siejj filled with 
rice, and the carrying his 6Sfd7i filled with water which 

is let fall in drops as he goes along, lead the procession, and 
musicians (of the Ghasi or Gorfilt caste) playing on drums and 
pipes bring up the rear. Arrived at the sarnd, the Fujdr circura- 
ambulates the sacred sarnd trees so as to keep the tree to his 
left, dropping wafer from his hdtari all along his path. He then 
stands by the side of the Pahan who now sits down upon a stone 
slab, with his face to the east. The Pujdr stands by his side 
holding his Idtdri under his arm-pit. 

After a few minutes the Pahan rises from his seat leaving his 
on it, and goes to the hearth-stones 
that were used for cooking the sacrificial 
meat at the preceding year's BarJtdl feast. 
The Pahan inspects the stones and moves with his hands such 
of them as he approves of. Some of the party then come 
forward and prepare new hearths with the old stones thus 
approved, The Pahan then takes up the unbleached thread and 
winds it round the trunk of ilno sarnd tree in three or five eon vp- 
liitious. The scrapes the grass ofE the ea-pth for 
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a space of about a foot and a half in width and about 18 feet in 
length, commencing from the eastern foot of the tree and proceed- 
ing in a straight line in a northerly direction. This cleared 
space forms the aMdra for saerifice. At intervals of three 
or four inches on this line a handful of arua rice is placed for the 
sacrificial fowls to feed upon. Each of these spots where rice 
is thus placed is called the sacrificial Mn of the dkdJkvd. 
At the southernmost end of the line, about four or five feet awaj 
from the furthest dhhardy another handful of rice is kept as the 
dhhdm for a white cook to be sacrificed to Dharmes or the Sun- 
god, All the operations are conducted by the Pahan, Piijax, etc. 
with their faces to the east. 

Now the Pahan asks the Mahto and others whether any pig 
has been got ready for the sacrifice. But now-a-days sacrifices 
of pigs at the Bark ul are, as I have already said, falling into 
disuse, and additional fowls are offered in their place. The 
Pahan next asks the men of his khunt if any goat is to be offered 
in sacrifice. In some villages a goat is sacrifioed every alternate 
eary. If no goat is to be offered, one or more additional fowls 
are offered in its place. If a pig or a goat or both, are to he 
offered, similar dkMrds are made for their sacrifice by scraping 
the grass off the caith for a space of about three or four feet in 
length and one foot in breadth towards the south- west of the 
dJchdrd for fowls already described. To avoid the disturbances 
caused by the grunts of the pig it is not brought to the iarnd 
grove until the actual time of sacrifice. 

The Pahan now asks the Pu^ar to bring water. The Pujar 

comes to him with his hdfari filled with 

The Sacrifice a,nd the Pah&n washes h’S own face,, 

(Puja-iiajia) 

hands and feet with the ^'aber and sprinkles 
some water on his bead and other limbs. Then he takes up 
rice in the joined palms of his bands and nimbly goes on 
dropping the rice at several spot® along the lines of dkhdrd 
described above, just as is done by the sower when sowing 
paddy in the fields. This is repeated a second and a third 
time. 
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The Piijar then seleofcs fowls of appropiiato colours for the 
different spirits. He first takes out four or five fowls, namely, a 
rangua or red and in some villages a mala, or (black and white) 
mottled fowl for Dafha Demali, a ham or grey fowl for 
GliMa TdcTbQho or Barna Bnrhia, one or more black fowls for 
Chandi and a white one for Dharmos. 

He then takes out the sacrificial knife from the sacrificial 
and hands it over to thePaliau. Now he takes np the 
red or the mottled fowl, as the case may be, dips his hand into 
water from the and with his hand thus moistened wipes 

the head, trunk and feet of the fowl, and tiien hands it over to the 
Pahan who next makes it eat from the ground of the dhhdrd 
desoribed above the rice placed there for it to feed on, and 
while it is feeding on the rice nimbly cuts off its head, saying, 
“ O Darha Heswali village-spirit {Qdon-deoti) ^ wo are offering 
this fowl to thee^’k Similarly in quick snooessiou the grey fowl 
is sacrificed to Barnd-Burhia 'ShuB the black fowl to CMndi 
Then the rest of the fowls except the white one are offered one 
after another to the remaining spirits etc;). The 

heads of all these fowls are not wholly out !off but partly severed 
from the neck. While thus sacrificing the Pahan says, Oh 
Ghosts and Spirits, MuSs, Churils, stray spirits, wandering 
spirits, and all the whole host of you, wherever you be,— either 
east, west, north or south — ^in all your distribute this meat 

among yourselves and eat your fill. May all the people o^ 
our village, men and women, adults and children, enjoy 
themselves, and dance and play to their hearts^ content during 
Bdrhul^ and may prosperity attend us.^’ 

After these sacrifices, the Pahan washes his knife and bis 
hands and then proceeds to offer the white fowl to Bharmes, 
If no white fowl is available, tbe egg of a hen is offered. This 
sacrifice or offering is made at the northernmost end of the line. 
It is said that the reason for placing the Icmi of Dharmes 
at one end is that Dharmes controls the other sprats who 
are Bometimes apt to be misohievous. While sacrificiug to 
Dharmes, the Pahan prays : “ Nin Dharme Baba hekdae. 
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Akkam balkam adin samrBake. EmTaai khann mala iri- Nigbai 
khanu iri. NiDhim Baba bekdai, samrhake/^ Tbou, 
O Dharme, art our Bather^ Whether we know or don^fe know 
(i.e. whether we have inadvertently omitted any rite or 
sacrifice to any spirit) do thou make up for our omissions. 
Our eyes don^t see [spirits]. Thy eyes see. Thou art our 
Bather. Do thou control [and make up with those spirits we 
know and those we don^’t know.]^' The Bujar now washes the 
saerifieial knife and puts it back on the The Pahan then 
pours a little milk brought by the village Ahir or cowherd over 
the rice Mfu on the akhara, and then pours a little water over 
the same. He then takes up the five fowls already sacrificed, 
and holding them together by their legs, nimbly waves 
{n-eochhand) them to and fro over the line of rice hurtSi and 
then throws away the fowls towards the noii-Bhuinhar villagers 
saying, Hudi haro, jimma chichkfin j kama.^' I 
make over these to you. Do ye prepare them (for cooking). 
Some of the gait os dress the other slain fowls separately from 
the white fowl. The rest of the fowls are taken up by others 
who dress them. The first four fowls are boiled with about two 
pounds of drud rice taken from the sHjg or one of the baskets. 
The meat of the white fowl mixed with a little rioe is packed 
In a covering of four sal leaves stitched together, and the packet 
[gdipur) thus made is put into the burning hearth and roasted in 
the five. 

While all this is going on, the pig or goat, or both, are 
brought to the Sarm, The pig, with its two forelegs tied 
fcogethcT and its hind-legs also tied together, is taken to the 
kdri meant for it. The Pahan throws a handful of rice on tike 
kdfi at the pig close to its mouth. One or more men now go on 
hacking at its head with the blunt end of their axes till it dies. 
While thus sacriBeing the pig, no names any spirits are 
taken, as this sacrifice is said to be meant probably for the 
Bhdl&s or unnamed stray spirits. The carcase of the pig is then 
taken to a different part of the sMnd grove where it is cooked 
by itself. Many OrfLons have ^ven up eating iJigs, and so the 
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pig is cooked separately* The goat, if any, is next taken to its 
hurit fed on rice and sacrificed by the 3?aban himself by plunging 
a laiixihi knife or, if available, a sword, at its neck but not so as 
to sever the head altogether from its trunk. The goat is also 
meant for outside spirits, who are therefore not invoked by names. 
The goat's flesh is also cooked separately from that of the fowls 
and the pig, either in a separate hearth at the mnd, grove or in 
the houses of two different families. 


The Pahan now resumes his seat, and inquires if milk has 
been supplied by the Ahlr, fuel and ml 
Xakro^shajns^ leaves by the Bhay^dri or Qorait of the 
village, salt by the particular Blminhar who 
may hold service land {Maiyi Met) for supplying this and pots 
of rice-heer {tapoan hanxia) by different Bhuinhar families, The 
Pahan inspects the supplies and, in case anything is found 
wanting, messengers are sent to the persons whose remissness is 
responsible for the deficiencies, And the articles required are 
duly procured. In the meanwhile a few men continually move 
from the sarnd to the village and back to see and inform if things 
at the Pahan's house are getting ready. At about evening the 
Pahan, the Pujar and a few elders of the village, accompanied by 
Ghasi or Gorait musicians playing music, go to the Pahao's 
house to see if meal is ready there for the women of the village 
assembled there who have been keeping fast all the time. At 
the sound of the musio such Oraon women in each family as have 
not oeen fasting put a, live crab into the burning hearth and 
hang up over the hearth a few other live crabs. As the burning 
crab crackles in the fire and the other crabs get their legs 
straightened and stiffened by the heat, the women exclaim 
* May arid (P/iaseolua roxbur^Hii) and other pulses iu outfields 
burst forth (from their pods) as the orab is bursting in the fire } 
may pods of our and other pulses grow in clusters and 
resemhle the cluster (Jhtmpa) of stiffened legs of the orab." 

As the Pahan and his party approach the village, the Pujar 's 

Ducking at th awaits them at the approach of the 

Pahan’s house Pahan's house with a metal jug (io/d) fiilled 
with water, and the Pahan's wife awaits 
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them there with a lighted lamp and a small earthen cup {palid) 
containing mnsfcardoil. As soon as the party arrive the wife of 
the Pujar mbs the legs of the Pahan and Pujar with oil and then 
washes their feet. The Iparty then enter the house \ the Pahan 
puts down his sup on the ground just below the place 

where the sip is usually hung up when not required j and the 
Pujar puts down his bdfari Just on the right of the sup ; and 
both squat on the ground side by side. The Pahan^s wife brings 
out the pot of rice-beer (called tapoan han^id) brewed at tbe 
Paban^s bouse^ strains it, and gives one leaf-eup-ful of it to the 
Pahan and one cupful to the Pujar. The Pahan drops a little 
liquor from bis cup on bis sup, and the Pujar drops a little on 
his hdtdri, and then each drinks off the rest of the liquor in his 
cup. Then all drink their fill of liquor. The Pahan and tbe 
Pujar then inspect the rice and curries that are being made ready 
for the women, and form an estimate of the time by which they 
will be ready for serving. Then they prepare to go back to the 
sarnd. Just as they stoop down to take up their sup and 
the Pujar’s wife pours some water from a large jar into the 
Pujgr’s bdtari and pours the rest of the water over the heads of 
the Pahan and the Pujar. Other women then throw water from 
jugs and cups on the persons of the Pahan, the Pujar and other 
men of the party, and also bespatter them with mud. Thus 
drenched with water and bespattered with mud, the Pahgn and 
Pujar, with the musicians following them, return to the sarnS. 

During the absence of tbe Pahan from the sarnd, the man, 
usually a bhayad of the Pahau or a man 
^wl ® ^ ® ^ ^ of the Ehunt which ’supplied the fapodn 

and whom the Pahan left at tbe 
sama as his representative, kills a fowl by pressing it at its neck 
or otherwise wounding or disfiguring it, but not severing its 
neck. This fowl is called tbe Cheprai fowl. The man then 
skins tbe fowl and keeps it concealed about his person, under his 
clothes, 

By the time the Pahan and his party return to the sarnd the 
iaharirhaAb by boiling rice together with 
the flesh of tbe four fowls sacrificed first, and 
f&tpur made by roasting the fliesh of the 
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white fowl, inside the 5»Meaf packet are read j. The Pabaa now 
takes up a little of the tebari and the roased meat, and offers the 
same by the side of the hearth to four spirits by name, viz., 
Darha, Demah, Chdla Fachoho and Chdndi, 

While the Pahan has been thus engaged, the assembled 
Oraons have washed their hands and faces and eat down in three 
sections, as will be described presently, and the Pujar has placed 
a saMeaf in front of each man, The Pahan now distributes the 
tahari as prasadi (blessed food) on each of these leaves. When 
every one else has been thus served with the takari, the Pahao 
and the Pujar distribute the remainder of the tahari on four other 
leaves, and then they themselves sit down to eat with two leaf- 
fuls of tahari before each of them, one for himself and the other 
meant for his wife which he leaves untouched, The Pahan first 
eats one or two morsels from his leaf, and the Pujar does the 
same almost simultaneously, and then the Pahan gives permis- 
sion to the others to eat and they all fall to. The Pahan and 
the Pujar now get up and wash their hands and mouths. The 
Pujar then places a sal-leaf -plate before each one of the men, 
and the Pahan serves the tahari made of the rest of the sacrificed 
fowls. It may be .noted bere that the seats for the feast 
are arranged in rows in three sections or compartments 
{lchtindhds) ‘. one section is accommodated round the spot where 
the fowls were eooked, and is known as the inner section Ifihitaf 
hh&ndhd), and two other sections are accommodated round 
the spots where the pig and the goat were respectively cooked. 
These last two sections are known as the outer sections {bdhdT 
Mandhd,) 

The trunks of the pig and theigoafc, it may also he mentioned, 
are cut up into two halves lengthwise, one half of each being 
reserved for the Oraon women of the village and not cooked in 

sarnd. As for the sacrificial fowls, it is important to note, 
their meat is taboo to women and they get no share of it. 
Those who sit down to eat in the inner ^compartment have 
only fowls^ meat and rice boiled in m]\k {dudk-^tahari) to eat , ’ 
whereas those who sit down in the outer compartment where 
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goat^s meat was cooked get goat^s meat tGrkari, and those who 
prefer to sit where the T^ig taJiari was cooked, get pig fahari. 

All however, as we have seen, get fowl ^ahari to eat, as that 
forms the essential sacrifical meal. As for men of other castes 
who may be present and have their part in the celebration, the 
Gorait or gliasi musicians eat separately from the Oraons and 
others, and the Ahirs who supply milk and the Kumhars who 
supply the pottery receive provisions [sidha) which they cook 
and eat apart from the rest. 

As we have seen, it is after all the men have been served that 
the Pahan and the Piijar sit down before a leaf-plate of fowl 
tafiari omh and take up a morsel each and give others permission 
to eat. When about half the tahari has been consumed, the man 
who secreted the Cheprai fowl inside his clothes suddenly gets 
up and with his hands and mouth unwashed begins to run in 
the direction of the village. A number of men get up and 
chase him to some distance with half-burnt wood taken out of 
the hearth and with shouts of " Seiae him I Seize him I Beat 
him 1’^ The pursuers soon return and sit down to eat again. 

The Orton women of the village who have already assem- 
bled at the Pahan's house, have taken their 
Women’s Feast seats in front of a huge basket filled with 
boiled rice and an earthen vessel filled with 
curry of which cakes (hari) of uricl {Phaseolus roxhurglUi) forms 
the main ingredient, when the Cheprai running away from his 
pursuers, quietly enters the house and sits down beside the 
basket of boiled rice and silently helps himself to as mmcl\ of the 
rice and curry as he pleases. When he has had his fill, he leav^ 
the Cheprai fowl there, and takes a bath and goes home. The 
women, including the female inrns^s of the Pshan’s bouse, all 


now sit down to a hearty feast. 

By tbe time the women have finished their dinner (by 


Dancixig and 
Singing 


about 10 o^ clock at night) the men, led 
by the Pahan and the Pujar, arrive there, 
carrying the ntensils and other things they 


had taken to the mrm. The rest of the night is ^nt by men 
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and women, boys and girls, of tbe village in dancing at the 
village akhi'a, while many old men sit down to watch the dancing 
and singing. Next morning they begin a new class of songs, 
the first song of this class sung being, — 

Gohari gaddinu htnm cMkha lagi, 

Kal, peldf mefidr hdrkoe', 

Ilinua chtkha lag*. 

“In the cow-dimg pit, sings the Hinua bird; 

Go thou, 0 girl, and hear the Hinua sing ”, 

Other songs of this class follow. 

In the morning, the Paban’s wife cleanses a spot in the 
middle of the village dklinra with cow- 
lor^^ water and places a siip filled with 

Pahan. arm rice for the young bachelors of the 

village to offer to the Lugu sprit. The bachelors come up 
with a stone pounder {lofhd) and place it on the cowdunged 
spot with its two ends pointing east and west. The spirit 
Lugu is supposed to reside in this lorhfi or pounding stone. 
One of the bachelors takes up the rice-filled sitp under his [left] 
arm-pit, and the rest of them each takes in his hands a little 
rice from the sup. They all stand there arranging themselves 
in two rows in the shape of two cresoents, leaving a pathway 
between. A young man of nervous or psychic temperament 
and believed to possess a light c/i/idin (shade) is selected 
as pdi-chdlowa to move the l5rhd or rather to be led by the 
spirit in it to the proper person. The boys all sprinkle rice 
on the lorkd (as offerings to the Lugu spirit’ in it), and 
exclaim, "Select the person who will always serve you pro- 
perly and keep you pleased.^' The boy (Pa«-(7Afll6'«>5) with the 
"light cJihdin” lightly places his hands on the and his 

hands begin to shake, and the lorld moves on, and the boy with 
it lightly tonchipg it. The other boys move on with the lorM 
keeping to their arrangement in rows, till the lorha totiehefl the 
feet of some boy who is thereupon selected as the Uhdngar 
’Pahan. Then one of the bachelors washes the feet of the selec- 
ted with water and tells him, "Yon have been 
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duly elected Pahan of Mum’‘Ckandi, Do not go anywhere this 
day. 'We are goiu^ to catch fowls. Wait till we come back to 
fetch you.^' The boy Pahan awaits their return either at his 
own hou;e or at some other place. It is by a similar method 
that the village Pahan o/ priest is periodically selected in some 
villages. A young man of uf-rvous temperament is blindfolded 
and made to hold a long pole with the sarna sup inserted into 
one end of it which is cleft. The Sarna spirit residing in the sup 
is believed to lead the blindfolded young man to the man 
whom the spirit chooses to be its priest. The outgoing priest 
or some other village headman scatters riee-offerings to the spirit 
all along the way (See illastration 6.) 

The Dhangars then seize a black fowl or one black and one 
Propit i a t i o n bonse of some Oraon of the 

r i ^han^l village. Then they go to the newly-elected 
spirit Bhang ar~Fahan) and one of the stalwart 

young men carries him on bis shoulders to the seat of the Mufri* 
spirit which is marked by a stone half-embedded in the 
ground under a tree. Other dhangan aceo mpany them to the spot, 
one of them carrying the with rice on it, and another carrying 
a metal jug (/o/5) filled with water. A hole is dug at the foot 
of the stone. By the side of the Mutri-Chandi stone some rice is 
placed in two kwis or small piles for the two chickens to "graze" 
upon. As the chickens begin to eat up the rioe, they are 
sacrificed, the Bhangar-Pahan saying, “O Mutri-Chd'n4h these 
are being offered to you for the whole year. May our songs 
and dances go on merrily during the year. May we flourish.” 
The blood of the sacrificed chickens is sprinkled on, the M^tri* 
Chdridi stone and poured into the hole. The heads of sacrificed 
fowls and a few or ear ornaments which have been robbed 

for the purpose by the yonng bachelors from the ears of the 
maidens of the villages are also thrown into the hole by the 
hoys shouting, *E%khoe Khaidar ghdira'^neka-, huhho khaddar 
lio.rh'm mhu\ "May female children decrease; may male 
children increase.’* The young bachelors then micturate into 
the hole. This is believed to please the spirit. They then fill 
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np tho hole 'with earth and proceed fo n little distance. From 
there they pelt clods of earth at the tree so that the clods may 
come down and fall just ofer the filh'd-up hole. Now the boys^ 
earryin" the on the shouhlerB of one or more of 

them, proceed to the house of the village rahun and leave Mm 
inside the latter’s kitchen where the former forthwltli begins to 
rummage all the eooking-pols and help himself to whatevoi rem- 
nants of food he may lay hands on. The other Bhangan in the 
meanwhile go.on pelting clods of earth at the walls of the PahSn’s 
house. They are given a paild (about a pound and a half) of 
rice by the village Pahan and with this and the meat of the 
sacrificial fowls prepare taliari, or pishpash, and have a hearty 
meal of it, They then go to the diehard to sing and dance. 

At eaclrOraon house in the village a pot of rioc-beer has been 
brewed for the ocoasion which the 


Beer for sons-in- idmdlls or sons-m-law (that is, persons 
long married to girls of the family) now 
strain and which the now damads (that is, persons recently 
married to girls of the family) serve to all relatives and friends 
which include practically all the Oriions of the village besides 
other relatives hailing as guests from other villages. This 
pot of liquor is known as Ghdns-jharowM Jidudia- The Oraons 
of the village and their invited relatives go on from house to 
house drinking this QMm-jh&rownt haritdia at the hands of 
the damads (sons-in-law) of the villagers. These ddmdds are 
anointed with a kind of red- earth powder by such female rela- 
tives by marriage as may stand in joking relations {hdm-ndtna) 
with them, such as actual sisters-in-law and grandmothers-in-law 
and those standing in such relations in the classificatory sense. 
These female relations are in their turn similarly anointed with 
powdered red-earth by the dmidds. Then all make obeisance 
(fiaZ5«») to one another. 


After Qhdns-jhdrowni hdiidid is drunk, another pot of 
riee-heer known as the Bdtdri-hharna 


Fhal-Khusi (Funp- 
Kherna,} 


handid is brought out to the Pahan ’s 
courtyard. One of the men strains the 


liquor. The village GdrSit now comes there playing upon his 
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drum, and his wife accompanies him, carrying a basket of sal 
blossoms. The basket is made over to the Pujar who arranges 
the sal blossoms one by one on an ordinary siip, the sarna-sup 
with the saerihcial knife inserted in it having been hung up*, as 
before, inside the Pahan^s hut for fear of being deseoiated by 
the touch of the profane. The village Mah&to (secular head- 
man) and other village elders come up. The Pujgr inserts a sal 
blossom into the eat of each man and into the hair of each 
woman present there, while some one else goes on serving rice- 
beer to all present. Then the Pah an holding sup and the 
Pujar bis bdtari with their faces to the east, squat on the floor of 
the Pahan^s house, the latter just to the right of the former, 
Under the sarnd sup suspended from the roof. A cup of rice- 
heer is now handed over to the Pujar and another cup to the 
Pahan. Each of them drops a little of the liquor on the hafdri 
and on the sw/j’and drinks the remaining liquor in his eup. Then 
the two men sing in chorus — 

Ze Le Le Mmd fhara deoman-ffkatdia jidm, 

8dre Qosdm Sdrem. 

Mdere KAaddi mmoS^ hdete Fagu matioe, Sarem I 
O I 0 ! 0 !New Kice-heer god I 
Beer for marriage-relatives ! 

It is Sarhul God ! 

0 1 It is Bathnl ! 0 1 It is Eagu f ** 

The women, led by the Pahan^s wife and the Pbjar's wife, sing 
Fahdri Chdhhnd Bosdi I 
JhurunpdGkBkhnd} Qosail 
Bams CkaMna Qosdi 1 
Khesdfi CM&kna Qdsdi 1 
Mdere Khaidi Maude I 
Mdsre Fagu Mduos I 
Mdere Gosai 8a rm ! 

* ITnlm the turn for a periodical change of Pahan falls on a particnlw jwr 
in which year the mrna~gwp is &lao changed in the manner described laiwr. 
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The saucet of rethar* 0 God I 

Sauce made of bodi,^ 0 God ! 

Sauce of iarai,* 0 God ! 

Sauce made of Mesafi* 0 God ! 

0 1 It is Sar&ul I 0 ! It is Fagu— God 1 
The Pujrain now brings a large jarful of water, and after 
filling her husband's bdfdri with this water, pours the rest 
of the water over the heads of the Pahan and the Pujar. Thus 
drenched, the Pahau takes up the ewp containing »dl blossoms, 
and the Pujar takes up his bdtdri filled with water, and they 
start with the Gorait musicians following them, playing on 
drums {dhdl and ndpera and pipes or sdnkni) and visit every 
bouse in the village. A few elders of the village accompany 
them. At the door of every house, the Pujar drops water from 
his bdtdri so as to describe a circle, and then goes to the part 
of the house where paddy and other wealth of the family 
is kept and there too describes a circle with water from his 
bdtdri, and the Pahan and the Pujar s< 3 .aat down in the middle 
of the circle, facing east, the Pahan to left of the Pujar. 
This is believed to bring luck to the family and increase its 
wealth. The mistress of the house comes there with a brass 
plate, a small cup {mdlia) of oil, and a large jar of water and 
proceeds to rub oil over the Pahan's feet placed over the brass- 
plate, and pours water over his legs. Then she similarly rubs 
oil over the Pujar's feet and pours the rest of the water on his 
legs. The oil remaining over in her cup is rubbed on their 
chests and dropped o?er their heads. Then she also rubs just 
a little oil on the feet of the other elders of the party and washes 
their feet. She then holds forward the front part {diiehal) of 
her cloth and on this the Pahan puts some blossoms three 
times with the joined palms of his hands, and, each time this 
is done, the woman makes obeisance to the Pahan 

by touching her own forehead with the front part of her cloth 

*Ma,%ar, loAi, Jara*, khesari are names of different linds of pulse wbiob 
are fried and used as sauce or appetiser to add relisli to rice-beer. 

f The Hindi word ■ chakhna* (here translated as * sauce * for want of a better 
word) is used of flomethlng eaten in India as an appetiser with Ilg^nor. 
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■with the tal blossoms ia it. If she can afford it, she puts 
one or two copper coins into the Pujar’s hatari as the perquisite 
of the Pahan and the Pujar. The Pujar inserts one or two 
9cil blossoms over the ear of each man and into the chignon 
of each woman of the house* Then he takes up with his fingers 
a little earth moistened with water from his biidri and with 
it marks the forehead of each person by way of blessing him. 

As soon as the Pahan and Pujar and the men leave a house, 
the Pahanain and the Pujrain with some female companions 
enter the house and dance on the floor by the side of the 
mords (straw bundles) of paddy where the Pahan and the Puj^ 
had sat down, and bespatter the mdrds with mud. They go on 
dancing till rice-beer is stiained; and then they sit down and 
liquor is served to them all in leaf-oups. Then they sing, *^Iid lari 
Chdllndf eto.’* and Chdhhnd is distributed to all. Then they go 
from house to house entering each house just when the Pahan 
and the Pujar leave it and dance and sing and bespatter the rice 
mdrd9 in the same way. When by evening all the houses in the 
village have been visited the Pahan and the Pujar return with 
their following of musicians, etc. to the Pahaa'’8 house. The 
Pshanain and Pujrain, who have returned before them, await 
them at the door of the Pahan's house, each with a jug of water, 
a cup of oil and a brass dish. On their arrival the Pahan and 
the Pujar each stands on one of the brass dishes, and each of the 
two women anoint the feet of the two men one after another with 
oil and wash their feet with water. The Pahan and the Pujar each 
puts down an anna (a penny) or so on each of the two oil-cups 
for the two women. The two men then enter the room in which 
the iarnd-mp \% hung up, and squat on the floor underneath 
the Awpfora short while, the Pahan putting down his on 
the ground and the Pujar putting down his bafari by the side of 
this twp. It may be noted that if it be a big village and all the 
houses cannot he finished in one day, the same procedure is 
followed the next day, and, if necessary, the day following. 
The room in which the sarnd-sup is Imng up is considered 
sacred and no outsider is admitted into it, and even members 
of the family cannot touch the sup until after rice-beer offering 
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Batari-sopna 

fills lior liusband’s la^ari 
liirri and he tabes it up 
villages the Pahan^s wife 
{huhUe-hulbU) and places 


has been made to the spirit in it, If any inf ringement of this 
rule occurs, the spirit, it is believed, takes offonee and visits the 
house and the village with sickness and other troubles. 

That evening a feast is given at -the Pahan^s house. 
After the Pahan and the Pujar have rested a short while 
on the floor of the sarnd-^snf room in 
the Pahan’s hou.se, the Pujar’s wife 
with water, and hands it hack to 
under his left arm -pit. In some 
or some one else takes a hoohla 
over it a c^iMlam, with tobacco and 
burning coal in it, and puts the hookka into the right hand 
of the Pujar. The Pujar smoking the hoofeha, and holding 
hiB latari under his arm-pit, is taken up on the shoulders of 
men and carried to his own house. The Pabau and his 
wife, and other Oraons, male and female, of the village 
follow the Pujar to his house in procession, with dancing 
and singing and music. As soon as the p".rty is in sight, 
people at the Pujar's house bring out on the dngan (courtyard) 
of the house, a number of earthen jars filled with water j 
and when the party pour out the water from the jars into 
the dngmi^W dance in this V)&iangm so as to make it .all 
full of mud. This is believed to bring about seasonable and 
abundant rainfall and success in wet cultivation of paddy. 
They go on singing aud dancing till riee-beer is ready. Then, 
if the people are still in their senses, the men sit down a little 
apart from the women. The liquor is distributed to all from 
the ^5 tori into .leaf- cups. Then all are treated to a hearty meal 
of rice and curry made of (small cakes made of 

pulse.) After the feast all return home. 

ISText morning the Pujar and other elders of the village 
again go to the Pahau^s house. A jar of 
ice-heer, called the sup-laithand kdndM is 
a ken to the compartment where the s<zr«5- 
is ordinarily hung up. The Pahan enters the compartment 
and takes a little rjce-beeT iu a leaf-cup and spills it oh the 


Installing the 
Sarna-Sup (Sup- 
hnithanal 
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sarna-sUp, saying, '' Trom to-day remain seated quietly on this 
sup, and do not visit us during the year with any troubles and. 
sorrows.^^ It may be noted that the sarna-sup is hung up 
supported against a. wall of the room so that the wind- may not 
shake it, for such shaking would signify that the spirit has been 
disturbed and has left the sup. When the sarna-sup has been 
thus installed, the flags put up at the door of the 

Pahan's house on the evening of the day preceding the 
SarMl, are taken down. 

From the time that the dMngars oatch crahs for the Sarhul 
festival until the sarna^sup is ceremonially 

Taboos installed back in its place, nobody in the 

village, not even an alien landlord, is permitted to dig the 
earth or use the plough or engage in any operation of cultiva- 
tion or even to gather edible herbs {sag) or climb a tree. It 
is believed that during this period the spirit wanders at 

will and harms anyone climbing a tree or digging earth. Up 
till the sup’baifMna ceremony in his village it is taboo for an 
OrSon to eat sal blossoms or other new flowers and vegetables 
and fruits of the season. 

The only exception to this rule which now occurs, though 
rather rarely, is that of a village where after the Fagu SiMr 
(in March), sal blossoms are ceremontally consecrated and 
taken from house to house by the village Pahan in order 
to make it permissible for the villagers to eat new edible 
leaves of the season. After the FttHp-kberna or FA»l~ 

ceremony described above has taken place in any village, 
and the taboo against eating new flowers, vegetable and 
fruits of the season has been thereby removed, a person of 
that village' is not permitted to touch the well or spring of 
a village in which that ceremony has not yet been celebrated j 
nor to touch any food or drink or even lime and tobacco 
from any persou of sucb, a village, or even to enter the hut 
of any one of such a village or to touch a mat spread out to dry 
paddy or other grains in such a village. Even a woman of snob 
a village who may he married to a village where the Fhul-Musi 
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ceremony has taken place is not permitted to enter the tonse of 
lier parents or touch any article appertaining to that house. If 
she happens to come to her parents^ villagej she will be accommo- 
dated outside the house where food and drink will be provided 
for her without anybody touching her and she will other- 
wise bo treated as an untouchable, aud any utensil or mat 
or other thing used by her will not be taken into the house 
until the Fhvl-Musi ceremony has taken place in her 
p trents' village. If she or any other person belonging to a 
village where the FhUl-kMn ceremony has taken place, happens 
to come in contact with a well or spring of the village where (he 
ceremony has not taken place, the water of the well or spring 
in question will he regarded as polluted and its water will 
require to be baled out before it can be used by anybody in the 
village. A person belonging to a village where the Fh^UJehmi 
ceremony has been celebrated may not even be married to a per- 
son belonging to a village where PfmUhhun has not yet taken 
place. In fact, persons belonging to a village where Ph%l'khusi 
has not yet taken place will, except in eases of urgent oeoessity, 
avoid visiting a village where Phul-khUsi has been celebrated ,* 
and even if necessity may compel a person to go to or pass 
through such a village he (or she) will go away from such village 
as soon as practicable. It is believed that any breach of such 
taboos will entail damage to the crops of the village where Fh<ul’ 
Muti has not yet taken place j but contact with a person or thing 
belonging to a village where Phul’-hhusi has not yet taken place 
can cause no harm to a village whore PhU-hhmi has been cele- 
bratedi The reason for this taboo on the one village and exemp- 
tion from taboo in the other village, appears to be a belief thal; 
contact with persons or things belonging to a village where the 
taboo against the new vegetables, etc., no longer exists, and of 
which the inhabitants now freely partake of, the things yet 
tabooed to the other village, amounts to a breach by the latter 
village of the taboO against such food. 



V.— Asura Expansion in India 

By Dr. A- Banerji-Sastri, M.A., P1 l«D. (Oxon.) 

To a student of history to-day, the world seeoi:! strewn with 
memento mom. Peoples, speeches cultural remains float as 
stray waifs. From the Newton stone inscription ^ in Scotland 
the north-west of the Old world, to the Maya ruins in Yucatan^ 
the easternmost Indian settlement of the New, man's progress 
through ages abound in lost links. The landmarks in between 
are many. Basque * on either side of the Pyrenees, Etruscan * 
in the heart of Italy, Lydians ® and Phrygians ® in Greece, 
Brahui in Baluchistan, Savar ® in Rajputana remain philologi- 
cal puzzles. Archmologioal discoveries in the isle of Crete ® 
and the Indus valley are a direct challenge to orthodoxy in 
research. The work of reconstruction began wi|jh the Tel- 
Amarna tablets from Egyptj scattered tablets from Palestine 
mounds and Hittite tablets at Boghaz Keui. The result bas 
been a continuous history from the third millennium b c. with 
* Egypt-Bahylon-Assyria-Persia-Greeoe * as the pivot, and ^ a 
tale of interchange of diplomatic correspondence, with inter- 
marriage between royal houses, such as would hardly have been 
suggested as possible in the third millennium’. 

» Thomson, P.S.A.8., v. 224. 

’ Gann, The Morning Pott, May^ 1926- 

• Melllet, Zes Langmt dan* V Europe EouviUo, p, SS. 

‘ O.XJr., Vol. IV. p. 885-94 

• Jlid. p. 13. 

• Herodotra, Vll. 73. 

^ G«*. I. p. 310. 

• Eneg. Brit. IX*h Ed, Vol. XIT.p. 778. 

• The Paiuct of Minos. 

» Marahall, Sept. 1924. 
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Keperoussione on current theories have been far-reaching. 
Co-lateral suggestions have produced some interesting obiter 
dicta. Waddcll‘’8 Britons as ' Hittite Phoenicians of Aryan 
Bace. ’ Macalister^ appraises as ' a Le'fis-Carrolite compen- 
dium of incongruities a complement to ^ Bootjacks pickled are 
nice for tea/ 

The question at issue is whether to nurse a riddle and per- 
petuate it or offer possible, even impossible, solutions and pro- 
voke discussions, Credulity may lead to credibility. It may 
not. In any case, pre-historic times as a penumbra of history 
approach nearer in view. 

The Asura in India has long been a riddle. Mahenjo- 
Daro * has lifted the veil. Becorded data may fill in the gaps. 
Earliest Indian literature, the Vedic hymns ® find them at the 
Indus mouth : in later days in the 6afcapatha Brahmana/ 
they had reached and settled in the east of India : ® the 
Buddhist, Jain, Epic and Parana evidence traces their course. 
Asura attempts to reach the North-West by the tributaries 
of the Indus failed. The massacre at Taxila * was a belated 
clearing up of the Asura descendants in the north by the 
Aryans. The Asura expansion southwards to Ceylon attained 
an epoch of greatness long before the toiling Indo- Aryan 
hordes by land in the Bam ay ana met their peninsular out- 
posts under Khara and Du^airia® , and outwitted them with 
the help of their Dasa allies, the ‘ noseless * ® aborigines, the 
'* ugly men * (va-naja) looking like 'monkeys^ and 'bears'. The 
story ends with the Indo-Aryan conquest of the last Asura 

Macftliafeer, The Pretent and future of Archmology in Ireland, 
p. 16. 

• Marshall, op. eii. 

® 8a#. .Br. vi. 8,1, 14, Zimmer, AUindieoiet I/eben, 124; 

Tr. 3, 176. 

• W«ber. Ind, Stud., I. p. 189. 

• Mxat Q.S.T., Tol. ii. p. 486. 

• Sarpayajna of Janamejaya. MBh. I. 48. |6. §0, 29. 

^ Bamayaya Ara^ya and JEtffctfl did. 

• ibid, Arai/ya, canto XVIII. ff. 

? iliiMnerj Kahn's 29, 52. 
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BtiQiigliold of Cejrho. The TOuquislied Asura nc erges and 
^ftTB in tifce Basa. 

I'noni fclw titiirA rmHennjnm b.o. Egypt- Baby loi-Assyria' 
* P^fib* Greece* ^ hellenizee the west throngE Rome-Bgypfc- 
Bab^»rAe9»yiiai^Iadia (Asara-AryarDasa), ^ coatinues the 
Alicia the East, cotanisses and oivilizes frem the Indus-moulh 
to Geylon, to Sumatra,.. “ad Indo-ehina,® and, through 

Bud^ism, Chiiia* up to the confines of Japan®» Thence across 
t^r Behring straits of to'-day, lie the immense lands of the Red 
fodiane-^their name and culture still unexplored under the 
enng shelter of a reputed mistake of Columbus.® Thus man^s 
history at either end loses in speculation. In such sweeping 
onltihes,. incotjigruitiea are inevitable. Continuous revision is, 
however, a safeguard— always envisaging the later stages in the 
light of corrected earlier data. Points of arrival and of departure 
are examined, leaving the beginnings and ends of things to 
«hape themwives accordingly, Crete for Buropo’' and Mahenjo- 
Dianro fbr Indii® Bnpply such central links. Dante’^s®’ tiel mezso 
tcmtni'n. d>%mt,tTa niia is a symbol not only of life but of 
researofi. The present discussion will follow the Asura expan- 
Mon from the IhdbB-mouth to Magad'ha’® in the East of India, 
with ramifications to the North** and to the South down 
Ceylon.^ 


^ Q.A,R^ voL IV. p. 1 
^ Xn. pw 134, 

* hiM- A* CjxtBiogptSsd^ YaJtfmlktm J.A- 

* Itf M p w o, O., 191^ p, 95>j T^oung Eao, S, Bas. 

1882, pp^ 89ff. 

* Textea Sanaeriiaa decouvertaum' Jiasle- (Immefr, 13 (JB81) 

* I^oy. Brit. 9p, tit, p. 828. 

, ^ db ^ Mimoenae. 

KreoAoii, 1806. 

* Kardiall, tp, tU. 

® Bat^ Xs Divit<t Qotaidve, liire 1. 

* Jnrawikdbi^ MBh. Sa. rrii, 21 ; Bbagadaita o:| Brii^yotls {Assam), MI h 
vtx, xaix, 1, sto;. 

* Ttkfalrasnd Trit9sSiIa, MBh. A. xliii. 86} 1. 29. 

^ LarikA. MBh., fhe Asura capital •. Ghatotkacba sent to exact tribute on the 
MSssioK of Tuahif|l!iia*s Bijssuja Sacrifice. SCBh, Va. 281, 42 1 Sa. 34, A»nra 
HMn^siria^ aapital, Bimapapa, AnwT*, Canto SO, etc ; Lankahap#, etc. 
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Vedas 


The scene of the Arya-Asura conflict in the Bgveda 
comprised, roughly speaking the territory 
Rfifveda 'drained by the Indus river system, 

between the 85th and 5i8th parallel of northern latitude and 
between 70® and 78° eastern longitude and corresponding 
to the present North-West Frontier Province and the Punjab. 
It included three zones. The Aryas in the Noitb,* the Asuras 
to the South,* the Dasas'*’ in the middle, ousted in turn® by 
Asuras and Aryas. The Dasas were the earliest* settlers, next 
the Asuras,^ the latest the Aryas. 

The Vedic period knew India as divided into Udiohya, Niohya, 
Madhyadela and Praohya.® Of these the 

il Ijiwn Q 

Egveda fairly stops in the Madhyadela— 
at the Jumna, with a slight acquaintance with the Ganges.* Of 
this again the Arya Sudas-Vasistha Bbarata group had occupied 
the peaks and valleys of the Himalayas. Kuhha (Kabulj — Eg, 
V. 53, 9 ; X. 76'6j Suvastu (bwatj — Eg, viii. 19, 87 j NiruMa, 
iv. 16, Krumu (Kurram) — llg. v. 63, 9 j x. 75, 6— testify to 
the Aryan march through Afghanistan. The mountains of the 
North witness their entrance into India, Himavant (Eg. X» 
l&l. 4) refers not only to the modern Himalayas but also 
possibly to the Suleiman HillsA® Mujavant and Trikakud 
suggest an eastward direction of the Aryan inroad, before it came 
into direct touch with ' ascending Asuras from the South. 


Aryas 


^ Macdonell and Keith, Vedio Index, toI. I, p. xiv. 

* Hillehrandt, Vediache Mythologie, I. 97ff. 

® Ev. i. 36. 1 } Sai. JBr, tL 8. 1> 14. 

* Ev.i. S9, 6ji.l31, 4; i, 174, 2 j iv. 21, lO ; iv. 38, Ij vi. 20, lOj vii $ 3j 
vii, 19, 3 } i. 130, 7. 

» Ev. i. 130, 7. 

• The Indian Umpire, t. 890. 

’ Ev, iv. 88, 1 } vii. 19, 3. 

• Vedie Index, op.cif,, voi. I, map, 

•Ev;x.75,6. 

*9 Ladwig, JDerSijffreda, 9, 1^8. 

^E.o.:B.a,xii.f.ii4. 
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Mujavant (Rg. x, 84. 1) is on the way to the Uttara Kara and 
Uttara Madra- Bat it was already being left behind as 
‘ a distant people in a distant land ’ in the Yajnrveda^ 
(§atapatha Brahmana, ii. 6, 'Z, 17). Rgveda (x. 84, 1) collects 
Soma from Miijavants. Yaska/ Mahidhara® and Sayana^ take 
Mujavant as a well-known mountain Miijavant. Yaska refers 
to the Epic® Munjavant moantain in the Himalaya as the Vedic 
Mujavant. Zimmer® seeks to locate it to the south-west of 
Kalmira. Hillebrandt’' is not satisfied with Zimmer's exact 
location.. Maedonell® accepts its historical bearing as the proto- 
type of a people, later mentioned in the Atharvaveda® along 
with the Mahayrsas, the Gandharis and the Balhikas. A 
step farther to the east and still along the Himalayan range 
is indicated by Trikaknd.® Tri-kakud or Tri-kakuby®, 
MacdonelP identifies with modern Trikota. Thns far the 
Aryans had been., clearly following a land-route. Nothing so 
far shows an acquaintance with the sea. Matsya, * fish ' occurs 
only once in the Rgveda (x. 68, 8) . Per contra^ MaUya. is the 
appellation (Rg, vi, 18. 6) of one of the enemies of the Arya 
Sudas, perhaps. one of the Asxma group. Arya navigation of the 
sea is unknown, whereas aswrya*® is very often connected with 
the river.^ Much of the controversy^® about the ancient Arya's 
knowledge of the Samndra is. due to a confusion between him 
and his rival the Asura who andoubtedly occupied all the water- 

iPa*Wf*^a fia-in. a.8, 6, 2} ^aihaJea, iiXTi. 14; Maitr., Sam. 

L it, 10, 20; Fay. (Saiji. Ui. 61. 

• JWrei/B, ix. 8. 

• Taj. Sam. iii. 61. 

♦Ev.i. 161,8. 

• MBIi.i.786;xml80. 

• Zimmer, AUinditchtt 29. 

T Fe(2. Mi/ti., bjp, ciL I. 66. 

• At, T. 28, 6, 7, 8, 14. 

• At. IT. 9, 8. 

Maiif. Sa^ ia. 6, 8. 

u Ted. ladi., op. eit., p, 829. 

» av.ii.8S, 7. 

li Zimmer, op. o»;., p. 21; Jniitehe AlUrthumelkuuio L 2, 888. 
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ways from the Indus-montb along its fi"^e 
Sindliiij the Vitasta, the Asikni, the Parajiih the atti 

the Vip5^. All these were under the Phm-Bhrgn gro«Mp of 
ten tribes led by Vilvamitra ami a« the Satapatha BrAhoMki^’^ 
distinctly lays down, the Purus were the A suras who 
fought the Aryaa under Sudaa and Vasistha. Thus, «n lir 
as the l^lgveda is concerned, the Arya advance can be fcllcwied 
from the Siivastu * in Afghanistan to 1h*ikakubh, smodeKu 
Trikota.2 And the advance was without any grave incidn^s. 
The Rgveda story of stem stnigglea begins in #»e vicinity 
of the five rivers.* It is consummated on the bank c# the 
SaraBvatx.® It leaves the Arya Bharata master of lands 


lying bet een Suvastu and Sarasviili. The mighty Alura 
horde under the Purus, dwellers on the Sarasvati, Apaya and 
I)r§advdti,® fled eastward. Sudas'e slaughter of Bheda’' on the 
Jumna rounded up his conquests* The mingling of the AryS" 
Elmi'uta and the Asura*-Puni in the Kurus® marked the end of 
the first stage. 

The Arya advance from the Snvastu to the Trikakubh was not 
Dasas without bitter opposition. A late-oomef's 

’'rightful place under the sun* neeessfiiily 
implies dispossession of the earlier-comer. The Arya Divodfisa* 
found the dark-»kmned aborigineB in his way. The latter were 
led by powerful chiefs like'Susnaj PipTu, Varchia and ^ambaTa. 
Hillebraudt has demonstrated ^ambara^ histcio^tv. 


^ Sat. Br. vi. 8, 1, 14. 

3 Rv. viii. 19, 87, 

® Ved. Ind., op. cit. p. 329, 

^ Hv. i. 97,8 ; i. 126,6 ; ii.11,9 j ii. 26,3,6; Hi. 63,9. 
s Rv. i i, 41,16. 

« Rv, vii. 96,2 ; viii. 64,10,11 ; iii 23,4. 

’ Rt. vii. 18,18,19 i 33,3 ; 83,4 . 

8 oidenberg, Buddha, 406-9. 

» Sv. i. 112,14 ; i. 116PB ; i, 119,4 ; i. 130^7,10 j i , 10,6 ^ iy, ; 
t. 30,20; Vi. 26,3,6; rt. 43,1; vi. 47,21,22; ii. 61,2. 

Ved, jfth,, op. cit. 1, 108,108 ; 8,278. 

01denberg,>^.2>,flf.e|i„ 42,210. 
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^ambara bad ninetj (Rg. i. 130 7), niaefcj-riiue (Rg. ii; 19*6), 
a hundred (Eg, ii. 14*6) forfes^ Sambara ^is called a J[>asa 
(Eg. vi 36*5). All the earlier references (7 times Ma^d I ; 
4 in II j 3 in IV ; 6 in VI ; 2 in VII) understand him as a 
formidable foe* of the Arya chief Divodasa Atithigva.^ His 
mythical oharaeter (Eg. Man^ ii and vii.) is of later origin. 
Sambara and his people resisted, unsuccessfully, Divodasa and 
his Arya host^s march from Araohnsia to India. Another proof 
of the Arya progress, not by river, but along the mountains lies 
in Sambara and other chiefs like Brsaya® and Paravatas*" being 
described as living in the mountains.® I he Asara-Puru group 
had to meet with similar opposition along ‘their ascent’ hy 
the waterways. Eg. i. 59,6 ; 131,4 j 174,2 ; iv. 31,10 ; iv. 
88,1 • vi. 20,10 ; vii. 5, .3; vii. 19,8, all describe desperate 
Daea efforts to stem the advancing Asura tide, but in vain. 
Both Trasadasyu and Trksi Trasadasyava are noted among the 
Purus for success against the Dflsa. Both Pnrukutsa on the 
Asura-Puru side and Divodasa Atifchigva and Sndasa on 
the Arya-Trtsu-Bharata side fought and overpowered thej 
aboriginal Dasa (Eg. j. 139,5 ; iv. 80,2 j T. 17,1 ; vi. 46,8 ; 
X, 4,1 ; X. 48,5). But whereas the fight against Divodasa is 
np on the hill,® that against the Purus Is down bv the rivers.*^ 
In the ensuing Arya-Asura conflict for the waterways of the 
Punjab up to the Sarasvati, the dispossessed Dasas would throw in 
their lot with either party, e.g. the Simyus (Eg. vii. 18,6) and 
Sigrus (Ev. vii. 18,19) helped the Pum-led ten tribes against 

* Geldner, Eigveda. Glossar, 178, 

» Rofch, 8f. Peienbvrff Dtat. Et. i. 61.6j 1112^14; i,l8fV7| it. 2«,3 j 
tI 47,22. 

* Hillebrandt, Vei. Mytli. I. 97-104, 

* ET.'mi.S4,18, 

* Hillflbraadt, op. cii. I. 97. Ladwig, Ber Migoetta, 3,162,197. Qeldner, 
Migveda Bloamr, 1(^ , 

* Bt. t 130,7 j ii, l%lli t5.23,5 j viL 18.20 , 

I Rt. vii, 
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Sudas. lUSaa Dhuni Chiimuri Pipm * VarcHn the 
Ajas Yaksus"^ aud Sigrua^tlie Kikatas under Pramaganda* 
were gradually driven eastward and southward. 

Indologists ace agreed that the crux of the Rgreda is the 

Asuras ‘the war of the ten kings’ 

Y"et not one is sure what that war is 
about. The scene every one admits, is on the Parn^ni : the 
Arya Bharatas slowly advancing southward. But how the 
opposite camps, the Purus came to the east of the Sarasvati 
is left unexplained. Both camps are dubbed Aryan, yet uninte- 
lligibility of speech mrdhTavaehdii'^^ oi one group vu'h-vis the 
other is passed over. The Aryan tradition of a land people 
about Divodasa and Sudfis is accepted, but Pura:^ic mention 
of a people coming from ^across the sea of salt water’, stories 
of Bhuyyu’s marine navigation (Rv. i. 112, 6.20 ; i. 116,8 ; 
i. 117,14 ; i. 119,4 ; vi. 62,6 ; vii. 68,7 ; x. 40,7 ,• vii. 62,7 y 
X. 65,12; X. 148,5) even Pargiter'’s suggestion about a body 
of invaders by sea (though curiously mixed up by the assumption 
of their coming from the east) are brushed aside. Results 
a hopeless confusion between the Arya, the Asura and the Dasa. 


1 Rt. i. 368, 

* Bv. ii. 15,9} vi. 18,8 5 vi. 20,18; v’u. 19,4. OldenWg, 

Feio, 167,168, 

® Ev. vi. 20,13; x. 118,9; vi. 26,6 ; vi, 30,31; HUlebrandfc, T»i. 
MytK 8,276. 

* Ev. yiii. 32,2 { iv, 16,19; 1 . 138,3. Ludwig op o»V., 8,149. 

® Ev. iv. 30,15 j vi. 47,31 ; vii. 99,6, 

* Ev. vii. 18,19. Zimmer, ojp ctf., y. 127.’ 

5* Ev. vii. 18,6,19. Zimmer, ojp c*Y., p. 126-7. 

* Ev. vii, 18,19. 

* Ev. iii. 63,14. 

Eotlij Z«r ItiUeraiur und G-eschioMe dts W«da, pp, 121ff. 

« Rv. vii. 83.2.1 ; vii, 88 J. 

Gcldnbr, Miff V ida, Kommentari lQ9, 

» Ludwig, Der Miff vedaf ZfVJi. 

« Ev.vu. 38,13. 

Pvrd^a. 

»» Bahler, Indisa^ PaletoffrapMe, IT. 

J.MJi.S.,190Brp^.8Bl-3, 
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Yet the indicatians are uamistakeable. The* ten kings ^ 
led by the Pnrus — the Alinas, the Pakbhas, the Bhalanases, 
the Sivas, the Vi§a^iins, the Anus, the Druhyus, the Tarvatfa, 
the Yadus, the Purus — are explicitly differentiated from the 
Bharata Sudas group. The- Purus are enemies of the Trtsus 
(BjV. vii. 18jl3) and of the Bharatas (Hr. vii. 8,4) to both of 
whom is affiliated the Arya Sudas (Rv'. vii. 20,2 ; vii. 25,8 5 
vii. 82,10 ; vii. 64i3 ; vii. 83,1). Vasistha was the priest of 
Sudas ^ (Rv. vii. 231), Vi^vamitra * of the Purus, though 
Visv^ifera before the actual oonfliot was a helper of Sud§s 
(Rv. iii. 33,68). Aryan in the Egveda (Bv. i. 61,8 ; i. 130,8 ; 
i. 156,5) is sharply distinguished from Dasa (Rv. i. 61, 8,9 j 
i. 103,8 j vl. 20,10 i 25,2,3). The Aitareya (iii. 2,5) and 
l^ahkhyayana Aranjakas * viii. 9 lay stress on speech vdoA, as 
a criterion of judging an Aryan from a non-Aryan. The 
Taittiiiya Saiphita (vi. 4,7,3) and the Maitrayani Saijihita 
(iv. 5’8) emphasize its divine character for Aryans. But 
specially important is the attempt in the ^atapatha Brahmana 
(iii. 2,1,23) to differentiate Aryan speech from Asura speech. 
The same insistence on speech as of the pure Aryan 
type or otherwise can he traced in the Satapatha Brahmana 
(iii. 2,3,15) praise for the Kuru-Fanchalas — uttardhi vdg vadati 
Kurwpaiiclidlatrd,^ It wonld thus follow that whereas varna 
or ‘ colour ' is the basis of distinction ® between the Arya and 
Dasa (Rv. ii. 12,4 ; iii. 84,9 ; i. 104,2), vdoTi or ‘speeaR’ was 
the dividing line between Arya and Asura (Satapatha Brahmana 
iii. 2,1,23,24). Hence Macdonell ® rightly doubts the 
opinion of Weber that the five peoples known to the Rgveda 
were all Aryans. As a matter of fact the Purus are distinctly 

^ Jitahya Brdlmaiyi, vii. S4,9 ; viii. 31,11. SdftMyayana Srnutci Bittra 

xvL 11.14 . 

* Hopkins, /.A.O.iS.,pp, 15.2<Sdff. 

* Aitareya Ara^fyaHa, i.62. Jgsieling, 5.jB.j5., 41.20Un. 

* i^ai,JSr,UL 2,?,15. Fxazke, Pali md San sJsrit^ S9. 

* Arya aarya a BgainBf daeya, Hr. iii. S4,9 } ii. 3 6. 

* MacdoneU, Fed. Tnd, vol. I, p. 66. 

’ Wsbor, l»diteht Siudien, 17,286. 
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noa-Aryan ^ in spaeob . — Piirutn vidathe nifdkravacham, * 
(liv, eii. 18,18). To oorroborato all tlieso, oomes the direct 
etatoment in the Saliapatha Brahmana (vi. 8.1. 1 4<) that Puni 
in the Q.gveda (vii. 8,4) is an Atura. Henoe Asiira expansion 
in India mio-ht conveniently take the ten tribes under the 
leadership of the Burns as its primary point of dep.arture. 

A glance at the rough map in the Vedio Index by Mac- 
donell and Keith will show the gradual upward march 
dyamafoJianiam of the Asuras* The ten tribes ® occupy all the 
tributaries of the Sindhu. (1) The Pakthas (Rv. vii. 18,7) 
had reached between the Kubha and the Krumu and were the 
northernmost Asura outpost. Zimmer ^ identifies them, with 
the modern Pakthhn in Pastern Afghanistan. Herodotus ^ 
knew them as Paktut-s of Paktuike in the north-west of 
India, Macdonell ® confused their relative positiod by placing 
them north of the Bharatas. The Bharataa could not have 
reached Madhyade^ a with an undefeated Asura force in their 
rear, The Pakthas opposed ^ the Tytsu-Bharatas and are 
connected with Trasadasyu of the Puru tribe (Ev. viii. 4y,10). 
It is only after their defeat along with the Purus, the road 
to the Madhyade^a lay clear for the Arya Bharatas. fSJ) To the 
east, in a southerly direction, between the Mehatanu and the 
Sindhu, stretched the Alinas (Ev. vii. 18,7). Closely allied 
to the Pakthas, ® they were related to the Purus and fought 

' HOlebraudi, Ved. A. 1.89,90,114. The ‘five peopleB’ are described as 
opposed to the Bharatas, in ^ai. Br. xiii. 6,4,14 and Aitareya Br. viii. 23. 

* Geldner, y^disohe Studian, 2.185. ViSvSmitra is supposed to invoke aid 
for the Pwus in *'an unintelligihle speech.” This unintelligibility of 
speech and an attempt to acquire the Aryan speech on. the part of Vi^va* 
mitra are further hinted at in Rv. iii. 68.15,16,21-24. Durga (on the 
Nirukta)) declined to) explain (Muir, op. c»V., 2.844). His successors attempted 
8nd missed the meaning. Oldenberg, Byveda Bote I. 264. 

* Et. vii. 33. Geldner, Ved. Stud., 2.130. 

* Zimmer. Altindiselea Lei an, 480.431, 

* Herodotus, vii, 66 ; iii. 102 ; iv. 44. 

■ Macdonell and Keith, Tad. Ind, vol. I. p. 464. 

’ Hopkins, J.A.O.B, 16, 260. 

* RT.Tii.18,17, 
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tlie BhaTata'8 at the Ba^afajha. Lad wig ^ has s-ectified 
Both*fi * mistafee in affiliating them to thi TrtBUs. Their 
region roughly correspoads to the north-east of Kafirr^feni.* 
1^) South of the Pakthas, spread the Bbalanas {R.v. vti. 18,7) 
anidjher tribe very oleai'ly related to the Pur a group. They 
fought the Axyas under Sudas. * The tract roughly refers to 
Eas't Kahulistan and Zimmer ® points out a similarity in name 
with the Bolan Pass. (4) Further down, between the Krurau 
and the G-omati were the Vifanins (Kv. viL 18,7), enemies 
of the TTtsu-Bharatas and allies of the Purue. (5) 
Between the Sindhu and the Vitaata to the east, lay the 
i^ivas (Hv. Yii. 18, 7) another group of the Pulu forces, opposed 
to the Arya Bharatas under Sudas.® The name itself is signifr* 
can't «8 reminiscent of Budra, the Asura deity.’' These five were 
the outposts of the main group of the Purus on the main strcMa 
of the Sindhu, with headejuarters on either side of the Sarasvafci. 
(Ev* vi. 61.1^) The main body on the Saraevatj (Rv, x. 58, 4) 
04miipwfle8 (6) the Anus, |7) the Drahyus, ;’8) the Tadus, (9) the 
Turvada and (l O) the Purus (Ev. i. 108, 8)>. They are very 
often called pu^ha-^4»a&.^ The term pa&’cha is a mystery. 
Aigain^ Roth* and Geldner*®, Zimmer ^%eeks to exclude the Dasa 
fee®# its scope. But if it ever meant the Arya-Bharata is a 
Baatter of eonjecture.^* That it stood for the Asura-Puru group in 
paatieular is proved by Rv. i. 108, 8. Whether the ABuras in the 
Bidus Valley and the Phoenicians were related will be discussed 

* Iflidwig, Her Sij^eeda, 3^7. 

* Koth, Siwr JAUtr^iur und Q-etdhiohts dea W-ed*, 95. 

•Sv.vii.18,7. 

* Zimmer,. Ojp. eit., 430-1. 

'Zimmert AUindiachea heian, p. 431. 

’ Weber, Studien, pp. 13, 376, J.5.£>.jR. ■?., jcii. p. 124, Rr. x. 34> 2. 

•Br, i, 108, 8 j Zimmer, ojp eii. p. 122. 

♦Both, Nirukta JErlaaterungen, 28. 

Geldner, iSteienn^, JAedertlS. 

“Zimmer, op c»V., 119-23. 

^ Haedoimll and Keith, yed. Ini. p. 65. 
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later. But it may be mentioa&d in this connection that 
WaddelP has been ridiculed for his suggested equation o£ pa^a&a 
with pboenio-es* But ridicule leaves the puzzle worse than 
ever. In any case, these five tribes were led by the Asura 
Purus. (6) The Yadus (Rv. i. 86, 18 ; i. 54, 6 •, i. 174, 9 ; 
iv. 30, 17 etc.) were to the east of the Marudvrdha. They lent 
powerful aid* to the Purus against the Ary a Bharata Sudas 
(Bv. vii. 18, 6). (7) The Durhyu, (8) the Turva^a and (9) the 
Anus were settled between the Asikul and the Paru 9 p.i. The 
Druhyus (Rv, i. 108, 8) were allied to the Purus against 
Sadas> More pertinent to the present discussion is the descrip- 
tion of the Druhyu king perishing in the waters (Ev. vii. 18) 
—evidently their own element in times of stress. (8) The 
Turva4a (Ev. i. 108, 8) are correctly taken by Macdonell® as a 
tribe closely allied to the Yadus, against Hopkins® attempt to 
restrict it to the name of a king. The Turva^aa, as allies of 
the Purus, fought Sudas, after crossing the Paru^i^ii. As the 
Bbaratas had by then engaged the main body on the Sarasvati, 
the Turva^as may, as held by PisoheF and Geldner®, have 
crossed from the west to the east. (9) The Anus (Rv. i. 108, 
8 j Ev, vii. IS, 14 j Ev. viii. 10,6) are connected with the 
Bhrgufi* and allied to the Purus in their conflict with SudtEs 
(Rv. i. 108, 8) . It is of interest to note that Grassman and 
Roth^® had instinctively seen in them a people foreign to the 
Vedic Aryan and, of course, different from the Dasa. (10) This 
leads to the main body, the Purus called Asuras in the 
6atapatha Brahmapia (vi. 8, 1, 14). Their centre is on the 

I Waddell, Phasitieian Origin of Sriiont, Scot* and *infflo-Saaion*, p, 18. 

* Macalister, op*ii. p. IS. Also Ind. Ant, 1926. 

* Bv. ii. 80, 18. 

* Rv. vii. 18, 6. 

* Mftodouell, Te d, Mgih, 1684. 

* Eopbiiii, Jrx{.0,iS., 16, 268 ff. 

i Vaditchi Studitn H, 2lS. 

* I6»d., 8, IS*. 

•Bvi tM, 8, d ; yiH. 6, 18 ; vH. 102, 4, Hoplcin*, J,A.O.S.‘ 16, 262. 

i» Both, M 
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Sarasvati (Rv. vii. 96, ^). Tiie Purus had advanced earlior to 
the weafc.^ Alexander met a colony on tbe Hydaspes* of PoroB» 
They had spread eastward in later Kuruk^etra.*’ They were 
recognized all along the Sindhu. Theirs was the last Asura 
stand between the Sarasvati, Apaya and Drsadvati against 
the Aryan onrush from the north. And they failed India 
became Indo- Aryan. Ended the Vedic Arya-Asnra epoch of 
between the Suvastn and the Sarasvati-Drsadvati. Began the 
Brahmanical Arya eultnre-era of the Madhyade^a, between the 
oonflaence of the Saravastl and the Drsadvati in the west and 
that of the Sadanira and the Ganges on the east. And the 
dominant Asura of the Rgveda seeks fresh hut lonely fields 
ahead. 

To sam up.. The Bgvedic geography divides India — the 
North-'West and the Punjab — ^into two camps. The Aryas ‘ on 
the height'^ moving along the mountains downwards — with the 
rude contrivances of a land people. The Asuras following the 
Siudhu (the Indus) and its tributaries both north-west and to 
the east-— gradually ‘ spreading upwards ^ ® dyamarohanta-m. The 
main centre of the Asuras was on the Sarasvati,® its two flanks 
stretched along the Indus,’’ east and west. A sure sea-sense 
gave them mastery over the whole fertile plains lying between 
the Kubha® on the north-west, the Indus® on the south-west, 
the Vipa^^° on the north-east and the Sarasvati’-i on tbe south- 
east. Reconnoitring parties had penetrated as far as the Sarayu 
(Rv. iv. 30,18). The Turva^a-Yadu Asuras had overcome 

Hilletraudt, Myth, 1. 

•■Arrian, Indioa, viii. 4, ix, i. 

• Ludwig op. oit.) 8, 176., 

• Hillebrandt, Ved. Mythl.Q8. Grierson, 1908, 837£E. 

• XII. p. 126.1 Rv. ii., 12, 12. 

• Rv. vii. 96, 2-; viii. 64, 10, 11. 

• Hillebrandt, op. oH,, I. 114. 

8 Rv. V. 68, 9 ; X, 75 , 6. 

» Rv. i. 132, 390, 438 ; ii. 11, 27, 180, 434, 436, 460. 

w Rv.i.63, 99, 169, 810, 821 j ii. 801, 434, 464. 

> * Pillebrandt, op. oH,, 1 . 60, 116 ; j. 3, 374. 
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» party of lnyans^ OH the Sarayu led by Chitraratha and Ari^ar. 
The episode testifies to Aryan infiltTation eastward m the 
Madbyade^a which gradually drove the Asuras farther eaist. 
Ihe < seven rivers •' Sapiasvasa (llv. viii. 24^27 ; vai. 86, 6 j viii 
64^ 4 I vL 64 , 10, 12) — ^^Sarasvati with the Indus. Tba Kuhba, 
and the five rutijab rivers — the Vitaeta, the Asikni, the Pfluru^iip;!, 
the ;$r.fcudri and the Vipa^ with adjoining lands were* all in the 
hands of the ten tribes led by the Asura Ptirus, Their natural 

base was th e In dus-m outh which kept them in toneh with the 
Ocean,* Samudra (Bv. i. 66, 2 ; iv. 56, 6) the venue for people 
eager for gain (Rv. i. 56, 2 ; iv. 66, 6)* It waethe 

great Sarnsvati ‘ the foremost of rivers * ii. 41, 16) 

that connected the celebrated Puru stronghold with the Ocean 
(Ev. vi. 61, 2, 8 ; vii. 96, 2). Mighty kings of the fiw tribes 
Ev. viii, 21. 18 ; vi. 61, 12) made this * iron citadel * of the 
Asuras far-famed and divine (Ev. ii. 41,86). The 

Punjab tributaries that mot and swelled the Sarasvati,* and flew 
to the 60 a^ (Rv. vii. 96, 2) kept the other five tribes~4he 
Paktha, Alina, .Bhalanas, Vi^anin and 6iva — in touoh witii 
their base at the Indus (Rv. iv. 64, 6 ; iv. 56, 3 ; v.. 63, % 
vii 96>, 1 ; vUi, 12, 3 ; viii. 25, 14 ; viii. 20, 26; viii. 26, 18. ; 
X. 64, 9) and their kinsmen on the Sarasvati (Rv. ii. 41, 16), 
While the land people of the north, the* Indo-Aryau Tptsii" 
RharaAa® ignored fish® as a diet and their king and tribe lawr 
helped to eross a. river by Visvamitra (B v- iii. 53, 9-11) wbw 
had evidently served® them before the aotual Afyjv*Asar» 
eonfliet— the large sea-worthy vessels with hundred oa«» )iSfoc|jm'#f<r 
(Rv. i. 116, 8) roamed in search of the treasures of the ocean 
(Rv. i, 47,6 ; vii. 6, 7 ; ix. 97, 44) pearts and gains of trade’' 

* Maedonell and Eeibh, Ved. Ind.^ II. 34. 

® Pischel and ieldner. TVrfiwjig B’udien, i, Xifcuk 

" Bv, li. 41, 10. 

* By. Ti . Sl, 2, S. 

* Zimmer, JEieJff^p, 22fB. 

* Geldner, Fadta«»« 162 , 

’ Bnhief, J«(f, Palaoff. 17 5 4v,1tv^ 10, 4. 
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(Rv. i. 4)8, 8 ; i. 66j 2 ; iv. 65, 6). This acquaintance with sea- 
voyage^ denied l>y Vivien de Saint Martin* is accepted by 
Max Miiller.^ Lassen* and Zimmer® find a striking corrobora' 
tion of it in Bhujyu’s marine adventure® (Ev. i. 116, 3) 
and Alvin's help to luckless mariners of the deop sea.® Who 
were these mariners ? Certainly the men in possession of 1 he 
Indus system. In other words, the ten tribes of the Puru 
group and as certainly not the Trtsu-Bharatas. Prevalent con- 
fusion'^ in reoonciJing plain statements® in the ^gveda disappears 
with a proper appreciation of the fundamental difEerenco between 
the two peoples~the Aryan Trtsu-Bharatas and the Asura-Purus. 
Macdonell® generally cites the ^atapathaBrahma:^a with approba- 
tion. But be rejects^® its clear statement as to the Purus being the 
Asuras (vi. 8* 1* 14). He does it on the ground, that it goes 
against tradition. PatafijalP^ was at least 2,100 years nearer the 
Satapatha Brahmaua. He is expected to know the tradition 
better and he takes the Asuras seriously evidently as a people— 
* mlechchM ma bhuma\ MacdonelP* denies their existence. 
The resulting chaos is frightful. To take only oue instance— 
the Trtsu- Bharatas with their priest Vasi?th^ »ud the Purus 
with their' B, Vilvamitra. Vasistl^ia is the priest of the Bharatas.^* 
The Pafichavim^a Brabmana (xiv. 3, 18; xv. 5. £4), the Aitareya 
Brahmana (ii. £5; hi. 18), the ^atapntha Brahmana (v. 4. I, 1) 
and the Taittiriya Aranyaka (i. 27, 2) supply clear information 

* Vivien de Saint Martin. Mude tur la ffSograjfhie du V4da, 62ff. 

» Max Mailer, 32, 61fE. 

* IttJmmpJnd.Aii. l*, 8$3, 

* Zimmer, op cii., 22if . 

* Ht. i. 122, 6, 20 j i. 116, 3 ; i. 117, 14 } i. 119, 4 j vi. 62, 6 ; vii. 68, 7 
vii 69, 7 } X. 40, 7 j i. 66, 12 ; x, 143, 6. 

^ Bioth, Zur liitteratar und &t»«'ki6]it» du Weda, 9&. HoplciB*, J.A.QA 
260-1. 

* Ev. vii. 18, 13. 

■ Vtdio ind^; Siat. Ski. Bit . ; Ved, Myth. 

Vol. II. p. 13. 

» J.B.O.B.S. XII. p. 110. 

1* The word is not oven recorded in th.e Vedic Index of Namea and Suhj sect 

I* cf, Tjtsa-Bhttxatas as l§eiiya&cho„.Kapardinah, Bv. vii. 83.8, 
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about the duties of the Bharata priests. The Bharatas were fire- 
worshippers.^ The Bgveda is definite about the ‘ Bbarata Agni 
‘Fire of the Bharatas^ (Rv. ii* 7. 1-5; iv. 25. 4i vi. 16, 19). 
Divodasa Atitbigvaj son of Vadhrjasva (Rv. vi. 61. 1) and 
ancestor o£ SudSs, leader of theTrtsu Bharatas was one of earliest 
of the Arya Bharatas. Both Vadhrya^va (Rv. x, 69) and 
Divodasa were ardent^ fire-ritualists. Divodasa is almost tant- 
amount to Agni in Rv. viii. 10. ‘j. 3, daivoddsi ‘ worshipped by 
Divodasa.^ Hence the priests of the Trtsn-Bharatas, the 
Bharadvaja-Vagigthas were natually of the same cult as their 
mastersj viz. of the Fire-Soma ritual.* That the Vasisthas 
were their priests is demonstrated by Rv. vii. 33, 6. They 
were the first Brahmana priests.*' The importance of ‘ soma ^ is 
signifioant in the ease of Aryas still struggling on the Himala- 
yan heights. The Asura-Purus had no such necessity for 
soma-worshipping Brahmana priests. Their priest Vi^vamitra 
composes hymns in honour of the rivers Vipa^ and iSutudri 
(Rv. hi. 83). He knows how to smoothen the angry floods 
(Rv. hi. 53, 9-11) . He is son of Ku^ika (Rv. iii. 835), a king 
according to the Nirukta (h. a4«). Kau^iki is known later as 
a tributary of the Sarasvati. Yisvamitra is lord of the Jahnus 
in the Aitareya Brahmap.a, vii. 18. 9, The later designation of 
Jahnavi for a river is well known. The Aitareya Brahmapia calls 
him a rnja^putra (vii. 17, 6, 7). This prinoe-priest led the Asura- 
Purus against the Arya-Bharatas under Vasi|tha. Vasi§tha is 
accused of an afctemptto steal the goods of Yarupa* (Rv. vii, 55). 
Yasisitha's sonship to Varu^a (Rv. vii. 38, 11) is an after- 
thought. Yisvamitra is thus committed to the Yarupia cult. 
Only a seafaring people would need a priest proficient in sea-lore. 
The Asura-Puru of the Indus rivers thus put Viivamitra in 

I Afftii-Sraimapa JBAdrala, i^af. JBrA. 4, 292. 

• Et. Ti. 61-1; X. 69. 5. 

• Bergaigne, F^d!ig;uf, 2, 987. 844,. 

• Aitartym Brahmanfa^yiu 16, Sacrifice of SumWobw, 

» 2. 6&i 
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charge at their hour of need.^ But before the actual Arya-Asura 
oonflictj Vilvamitra had helped the Bharatas (Rv. iii. 33, 63) 
and led them across the rivers^ (Rv. iii, 53, 9-11). But it is 
one thing for a foreigner to sell his services to an alien in 
ordinary circumstances® and quite another to help him against 
his own people. And there is not a shred of evidence that 
'Vi^vainitra ever assisted the Arya Trtsu-Bharatas against 
any of the ten Asura Puru tribes. On the contrary. This is 
made explicit by Yd.ska (Niruhta ii. 24) even regarding the 
Bharata-Vi^vamitra incident on the rivers . (Rv. iii. 33). 
Vilvamitra had been paid by the King Sudas for services 
as priest only for the occasion. This tradition is accepted 
by S^yana (on Rv. iii, 83} ; Vilvamitra secured wealth in 
exchange for his services and went off with it to the rivers, 
pursued by others.^ MaedonelP needlessly complicates the 
whole issue. He® makes Vi^vamitra ^afc one time the 
Purohita (domestic priest) of Sudas\ Hence Sayana’' and 
Yaska® are summarily disposed off. 'Curiously enough, 
Sayajjia quite misunderstands the situation.* etc. ® But it is 
more curious that a student of Sanskrit literature should forget 
that Vi^vamitra has all along remained in popular mythology an 
emphatic protest against the Aryan order of things ; a Ksattriya 
he rose to be a Brahmana he wanted to create a new world 
and send his protege Trisaip.ku^ to heaven in spite of its 

Geldner, Tediache Studie», 2, 35. Ev. vii. 18, 13, 

“ Ihid., 8, 153. 

® It is a commoa practice even to-day to utilize alien experts in times of 
peace. 

* Say a^ia is only recording tradition. 

s Macdonell and Keith, Ted, Ind., vol. II. p. 276. 

« Hid. 

* On Ev. iii. 83. 

® Nirnkta, ii. 24. 

* cf similar rejection of the Saf. Sr.^ Ved. Ind. vol. II. p. IS. 

Mnir, O.S,T. P, 388ff. 

“ MSA. Idi. 191. 4. 

Edrivamfa, 1. 12. 
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Aryan denizens. ^ After this successful muddle, tlie wliole 
problem g’ets obscure. The relative positions of Vi^vamitra and 
Vasigtha in refereuco to the Tytsu Bbaratas and t’le Purus 
sinks into a quagmire.^ Distinctions between Aryan, Asura 
Dasa, disappear. The Ddsarajna * war of the ten tribes' becomes 
a mystery, Tasistha's quarrel with Vi^vamitra is alleged as 
a reason. The close connection between Vi^varnitra and the 
Purus in jesma Turum vidathe mxdhravdoham in Rv. vii. 18’ 13 
IS passed over.^ About the quarrel itself, are adumbrated 
a variety of reasons.^ The reasons® must be serious and the 
quarrel without quarters ® to lead to tlie Bkiarajm, Then 
steps in Oldeaberg'^ and proves that the Rgvuda bears no trace 
of any strife between Vi^’vamitra and VasiHba I 

Happily, th.Q Dlim' a or ‘the war of the ten tribes' it^edf 
survives. If brings back the enquiry to its starting point. 
It is much simpler to follow texts. Excess of ingenuity is 
always wasted. To presuppose a ^kink ' in {he Vedio Indian — 
he knew the sea and did not know it, ® ho fought and no one 
knows why, ® etc. gives place to a rational attempt at expansion 
from their respective bases in the Himalayan Hills and the 
Indus courses of the Indo-Aryan TrfcsU'Bharatas and the Asura 
ten tribes under the Purus, the consequent struggle and the 
Indo-Aryan victory.^® 

The Asura Purus had fortified themselves on the main 
stream of the Indus and on the Sarasvati., They had 

^ im. 

^ Zmr Lm&raivir, op, oU, 93 and Bloomfield, J.A O.S., 16, 41, 42 
on tte one side: Geldnor, Ved. Stud.' 152, etc. on tlio other. 

® Geldner, 0 ^. eif., 2, 135. Contrast Hopkins, 7. -4 O.S., 16, 268 n. 

* Mail', op. 3’ri-5. 

* Geldner, op cif., 2, 168. 

* Hopkins, 7,^.0.<S'. 15,160. 

T Oldenherg, Z.D.M.G., 42, 204, 

® ViTien de Salnfe Martin, op, cii., 62. 

’ Qddner, pp- til, 2, 168. 

« RY. iii. 83,68. 

n Sat Br. Vi. 8; 1.14. 

Ev. i. 89, S ; i. 164, 19 j ii. 41, 16, etc. 
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thrown their advanced guards northwards. The five tribes ^ 
of the Paktha, Alina, BhalSrias, Visanin and §iva had 
already established contact with advancing Aryans near the 
Suvastu in the north-west and the mountains Mujavant and 
Trkakad to the ncrth-east.* The Aryans pressed them down. 
That neither party attached final importauce to these incidental 
trials of strength is shown hy the scant reference ^ co these tract|i. 
The Sarasvati * was the Asnra stronghold. The Aryans toiled 
on, The five tribes oE the north sent their contingents and 
hastened to help their leaders the Purus.® The Asuras met the 
Aryans half-way. The Parusni® witnessed their decisive 
struggle. The Asura went under- Tlie Battle of Plataeae^ 
saw the final collapse of the Persian attack on Greece and 
decided that the west in future would be lndo->JEuropeaa in 
culture. The Battle of the Parus]?.! similarly brought about the 
discomfiture of the Asuras in India and settled much earlier 
that the East was to become Indo-Europeanized up to Indo- 
China and Ceylon mainly, and China and Japan, through 
religion, partially. The ten tribes lost their hold from the 
Suvastu to the Sarasvati® which now rang with tbe^Vedio 
hymns ® and paeans of Aryan glory. The Asura was pushed 
to the East, to Madhyadesa of the Brahmanas and beyond. 
The next stage finds them merged in the Arya Bharatas and 
figuring as an ingredient, of the Kuru-Panchalas, The 

1 Ey. viii. 10, 6. 

^ Ante > 

« Mwjavant, only once in Ev« x. 84, 1 ; Simamni only once, Bv.X, 121, 4. 

* Ev. "vu. 96, 2. 

‘ Ev.i. 108,8. 

* Ev« vn. 18, 8, 9, 

V Hall, Tke Ancient Sistory ofihs NearlJEast, p. 585. 

* Cf. the Aauta-Pura's priest Visvamitra’a curse on the Sarasvati aa recorded 
a fcheMBh. 'Our Mood on thee.’ Santi. 43, 39, 

9 Ev. X. 65, 11. 

^9 Oldenherg, £uddha, 410. 

Jiid. m, 
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remnants'marched to the East and appear as settled inhabitants 
there in the S'atapatha Brahmana xiii, 8,16 — la Amf^ah 
prdoh^aJi, 

The cause of Asura downfall is unknown. The Purns had 
sabjugated ^ many Dasa tribes in course of their conquests. 
The very name Trasa^asya (Rv. i. 76, 183/167, 231 j iii. 12, 
36, 97, etc.) is significant. And these Dasas had to fight for 
their masters. The use and utility of coloured troops provoked 
mixed discussion during the last great war {1914!-18), The 
coloured contingents under the Purus at the Battle of the 
Parusni did not prove a success. A confederacy ^ of Ajas, 
Yaksus and ^igrus, under Bheda against Sudas (Rv. vii, 18, 19) 
was defeated and slaughtered on the Jumna.^ Then again the 
Asuras were a sea-people. The Indo-European Greek of the 
Homeric age ^ overthrew the sea-born and sea-bred iSgean 
culture.® The Indo-European Aryan of the Vetlio age similarly 
conquered the sea-faring Asuras. ® Homogeneity of forces as 
well as land and sea possibilities would seem to have changed 
sides'^ since the Vedio and Homeric days. An analysis might 
possibly reveal undetected factors. 

Thus the Rgveda dispossesses ® the Asura from his base. 
A word about the base itself. The Purus are explicitly ® stated 
as settled on the Sarasvati.^® The Sarasvatl is honoured as the 
holyi^ stream, the ‘ foremost of rivers/ nadUdmaP- It receives 

1 By. i. 69, 6 J i. 181, 4j i. 174, iv. 81, 10 ; iv.38,l; vi. 80, 10 ; vu. 5, 3 i 
vii. 19, 3. 

® Zimmer, Alt. Lehen, 127. 

* Eapson, 0. S, X, p, 82. 

* Hall, op. oii., 1924, pp. viii-ix. Hail, Mpean Archaolopp, p. 266. 

» “ To Crete the earliest Greek tradition looks back as the homo of divinelj 
inspired legislation, and the first centre of maritime dominion.’* (Hyans] 
C.A.H,,vol.l4 p. 138. 

• J.JB.O.S.S., xii. 129. 

^ Y. Smith, Oxford Mist, of India, 1917, p. 16. 

• BT.vi.33,3; vii.83,1; z.69,6j i. 1025 j iii. 38, 14; vi. 22, 10 ; vi.26, 
2 , 3 ; Yiu. 2, 4, 27 j x. 38, 83 ; x. 3, 1; x. 102, 3. 

» Rv.Tii. 96, 2. 

Ey.yii. 96, 9. 

Katyayana Smut. Mt. xii. 3,20 j xxiy. 6, 22. 
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the five tributaries^ of the Punjab and fl.ows into the ocean.* The 
present day Sarasvati* losing itself in the sands of Patiala 
hardly answers to the above description. Scholars have ima" 
gined various ways out. Hillehrandt* takes it to be Arghandas 
in Arachosia, if not altogether mythical. BrtinnhofeT® identi- 
fies it with the Oxus. Lassen® bolds it to be the same as the 
modern Sarasvati. Max M tiller^ strengthens Lassen’s vieii? ihy 
suggesting that the Sarasvati has changed since the Vedle 
days, when it was a large river reaching the ocean through the 
desert. From the location of the Paravatas (Pafichaviw^a Brah- 
mana) and the Bharatas in Knrnksetra, Macdonell® holds the 
Vedic Sarasvati the same as to-day, only much diminished in size 
and lost in the desert. With belligerent cautiousness, he also 
holds the flowing to the sea® might have been due to the Vedic poet 
not having actually followed its course. In any case, Zimmer V® 
attempt to cut the gordian knot by taking the Sarasvati to be 
the Sindhu is now generally and rightly discredited. And for 
two reasons. Firstly, the Vedic poet is as definite about the 
Sindhu Indus’^^ as the Sarasvati.^® Secondly, Raverty^* 
has demonstrated marked changes in course, even within histori- 
cal times, of the Indus, some of the rivers in the Punjab and 
the old Sarasvati. Constant fluctuations of the Vedic rivers are 
largely due to their traversing the northern alluvial plains, unlike 
the rocky bed of the Deccan rivers. There is nothing against 
the supposition of the Asura Puru centre on the Sarasvati being 

1 Rr. ii. 41,16. 

® Rt. vi. 49,7 j vii. 9,5 5 'roi. 21,17; x.l 7 , 7 ,|etc. 

® Rv, vi. 61,2,8 ; vii. 26,2. 

* Rv. vi. 49.7. Eillebranat. Ved. Uyil. 1.99 ; 8,372-8. 

® Bezzenberger’s Beifraffe, 10.261, n.2. 

* Lasaen, Inditohe AUerthumshunde 1®. 118. 

» Max Muller, 2?., 22,60. 

* Ted, lnd,i vol.II.p. 436. 

•Ibid. 

10 Zimmer, X-eJen 124. 

Rv. i. 122.6 ; i. 126,1 ; iv. 54,6 ; iv. 54, 6; v. 63, 9; vii. 96,1 3 viii. 1 2,3 ; x. 64,9 

» Rv. X, 76.6. Oldham, J.B.J-S. 26.49‘76. 

I* Raverty, 1892, 
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fed by the Punjab rivers joining it in the present Sind and lead- 
ing on to the Arabian sea and across. 

The above view is supported by geologists on independent 
grounds. * There was a time/ says Holdich, 'when the great 
rivers of India did not follow their courses as they do now. 
This was most recently the case as regards Indus and the rivers 
of Central India. In the days when there was no Indus delta 
and the Indus emptied itself into the great sandy depression of 
the Bunn of Katebi another great lost river from the north-east 
the Sarasvati, fed the Indus, and between them the desert area 
was immensely reduced if it did not altogether disappearh^ 
Compare in this connection the insignificant references to tho 
desert in the Rgveda i. 889,:'9U ; ii. 135. Holdich is also 
right in holding that ' conquerors of the lower Indus valley 
have been obliged to follow up the Indus to the Punjab before 
striking eastwards for the great cities of the plains^^ But 
earlier, the Immigrants would naturally leave important centres 
in the rear and Mahenjodaro in Sindh is perhaps only one of 
these. Footers® failure to find prehistoric objects other than 
flakes and cores of flint led him to accept a cairn- erecting 
stone-monument building Dravidian people entering India by 
the western Makran coast gates.^ Mahenjo-Daro® and Harappa® 
supplied the next stage. The Egveda traces this second Pum- 
Asura’' expansion up to the Sarasvati- Drsadvati. ® The 
Brahmai^a literature, as shown below, carries them further to 
the East, ® beyond the xVladhyade^a,/® in the PrachT. The 

1 Holdici, The Gates, of India, p. 144. 

• Ibid. p. 143. 

• Prehistoric and Protohisi orio AntiquiUea, p. 168. 

• Ibid., p. 39. 

• Maralall, op oit; 

• 16 ^ 

’ Ar, yl. 8, 1, 14. 

• Ev, iii; 23, 4. 

• Sat. Bn ^1. 8, 1, 6. dtaryah jpraohyaa ivad ye Had ye imt 
parima^d^lani ffmafdttani JcurvdteJ. 

W W«ber, JiM. pv 188. 
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remnants of the Asuras^ hofcti in the north-west^ and up to the 
Sarasvafci ^ are gradually engulfed in the victors ® and both 
emerge as ithe Kuru-Pafichalas^ of the Brahmana literature ® 
with a definite status accorded to the Dasa ® in this henceforth 
predominantly Aryan’’ body-politic. Before following the 
fortunes of the A suras in the PracM^® it would be interesting 
to note their position in the interval — in the Yajurveda and the 
Atharvaveda. 

In his Dictionnaire Philo&opMque\ under hoU, Voltaire 
caricatures sacerdotal ceremonies, ‘ Dans notre coin d^Europe, 


le petit nomhre etant 
Yajurveda 


compost de hardis ignorants, vainqueurs 

et artn^s de pied en cap j et le grand 
nomhre, d’ignorants esclaves desarmes, 


pres lue aueunae saohant ni lire ni eL-rire, pas m^rae Charlemagne, 
ilarriva tres-naturellement qiie E^lise, avec sa plume et ses 
ceremonies, gouverna ceux qui passait lour vie h cheval, la 
lance en anAt et .le morion en t^te * * * ce furent 
des loups qui se laisserent enehainer par des renards, Ils 
gard^rent leur ferocite, mais elle fut subjuguee par la crddalitd 
et par la crainte que la ertdulit^ produit.'’ Yajurveda represents 
the eardiest ® literary phase of Indo-European religious functions. 

Zimmer, Allind. Lehen, 101, 102. Uitara Kuru suggests Asun 

amalgamation withi the Ary as of the Uilieliya. 

® Old enberg, Budd%a, 4063. 
s Kv.i.63, 7; 5. 130, 7 


* Oldenberg, ojp. cit., 406-9« 

^ AitJ,reya SrdTiimna, 'im. 14, That the conscionsness of having sprung 
from different races was still alive is borne out by the Vratya stomas in the 
TanohavimSa Brdhmana, xvii. 1, 1. Who were the Vratyas P They were 
certainly not Dasas as by performing certain sacrifices they could gain admission 
to the Brahmai^tic conimnnity. (Weher, Ind. Stud., I> 33.) They differed from 
the Tytsu-Bhaiatas in not bring Brahmanical in culture, Panctiavim^a Br,, 
xvii. 1,9) and in differing in speech (Pano^av. Pr., op. oii.) They 

thus represented the Asura element (ante). Macdonell'’s ‘non-Brahmainjcal 
Aryans * Ind. voL lip. 16S) is confusing. 

* J it. Br. vii. 19, 1 j Sat Br. i. 1, 4, 12. 


’ Sat. Br. iv. 1. 6. 


® Sat. Br. xiii. S, 1, 6. 

9 Macdonell, Siti. Sttntjc. Ziii- 46, 
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It emphasizes sacrifices ^ and formulee.^ It is an inteUectual 
consolidation of Indo-Aryan aspirations.^ It engulfs the Asnra 
and the Dasa in times of peace following their subjugation and 
conquest in the l^gveda^^ It extends Aryan supremacy from 
Saras vati-Dr§advati® across the Madhyade^a® to the confines 
of the Praehi.’’ India from the Suvastu to the Ganges ® saw 
Ar^anos rerum dominos ffentemque togatam? 

The vanquished is lost in the victor. Of set purpose the 
Aryan in the Yajnrveda ignores the Asnra. Except as refugees 
in outer darkness. The nether regions under the sea, thought 
those who could not follow them across the water : 

Asury^ n%ma te loTeah andJiena tamaslfoHah 1 Tkrnsie prety^pi- 
yaehchJianti ye he chatmahano janlh H ^uhla Yajnr 40’3. 
“ Asur&naxa. svabMak asurydh evamsaiihhiih explains Uvata. 

Asnrh'^&mme asnry&h^ asnsu ^raj^esu ramanie’ asur&h 
prmapommparAk^' comments Mahidhara,, ‘Belonging to the 
Asuras* in either case. 'The A sura, regions abound in dark 
ignorance : even dying they are reborn (and die again as all 
things that live must die according to the fruit of their actions — 
commentators Uvata and Mahidhara and are thus guilty of 
suieide.^ Incidentally, ' Asuras are those that delight in life ' 
might be either a reproach for their positivist outlook or 
a reference to their capacity to cure life's ailings. 

How completely the Yajurveda sacrifices suppressed the 
Asnra and brought the Aryan to the fore is evidenced by later 

^ Wintemitz, Gf-escMohte, op, oit. p. 24B. 

* Schtoeder, Literaiur und OuUur, p. 90. 

61, 8 j i. 108, 3} vi. 20, lOj i. 102, 6 j iii. 32 , U j vi. 22, 10} 

viii. 2, 4, 27. 

‘ Rv. iii. 23, 4* 

* Madhpma pratijtha clif, AH. Br, viii. 14, 3- 

1 AH. Br. viii. 14 j Sat. Br. i. 7, 3, 8 j pa&oh Br. ivii. 1. 

* Rt. X. 76, 3 ; vi. 46, 81 ; Rj?. xiii. 6, 4,11; Ait, Br, viii. 28. 

* Yirgi., iB»., i, 281 : Homan o* rertm,etc. 

cetmanam oiaie ffhmmii pe svarp m^dpiiJietdni^tirfna^i hum anti, f$ hi 
j’aniivd mrpanfe mrfvd dha jay mte. Uvata. 
atmajimaht .MmyaJtarmapaira'h. Slahidliara, 
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emendations of this very verse ^ quoted above. The Vajasaneyi 
saiphifcopaniisad * turns into asirya^i . — the sun-less. 

Later literature misreads the whole meaning. Bhavabhuti in his 
VUame^arita, Act IV puts in the mouth, of Janaka — 'andhat^~ 
mi^ra h^gamryl. v^ma te loh^ iehhyah praiividhiyante ye 
htmaffh^tind^x etc. ‘The sages ordain for those who commit 
suicide, those regions of blinding darkness and sun-less^ — afar 
cry from Uvata and Mahidhara. 

The sacrifices are Brahmanieal. Who were the saerifieers ? 
The Brahmana literature ® shows how the Yajurveda Aryan no 
longer coincides with the Trtsu-Bharatas.^ The field is 
Kuruksetra.® The Trtsu-Bharatas merge in the Kurus»® The 
Asura Purus merge in the Pafiohalas.’’ The two amalgamate 
in the Kuru-Pafichalas.® The Yajurveda caters for both.® Thus 
the Yajurveda refers to the Bhpgus and the Ahgiras, of. 
SuUa Yajm'ti. 18;iv. 10 ; v. 9 j xv. ^6. The Bhpgus^° are anci- 
ent even in the ]9,gveda. Their historical eharaeter is beyond 
dispute (Rv. vii. 18. 6 ; viii, 3. 9 ; viii. 6, 18 j viii. 102, 4*), 
Bhi'gu is connected with the Ocean.i^ He is called a son of 
Varuna i® (Sat. Br. xi, 6,1,1), His patronymic Varui^i 
(Ait. Br. iii. 34) points to his relation to the Asura-Purus.i^ In 
the 1®, he sides with the Druhyus i® allies of the 

^ SuHa Yaj. 40, 3. 

* Vaj. Up, on i^«y.40, 3. 

® Sat. Br, xiii. 5, 4 ; Apastamba, xviii. 12, 7. 

* Kv. lii. 63, 9, 12, 24; 33, 11, 12; vii. 83,6. 

' Sat, Sr. iv. 1, 5, 13 ; xi, 6, 1, 4 ; ^ii, Sr. vii. 80 ; PmcA Sr> xxv. 10. 

® Schroeder, Indiens lAUraiur und OuUur, p. 486. 

* Geldner, Vedisohe Studien, 8, 108, u. 1. 

* Fdj. 8cm. (Kauva recension) xi. 3, 3 ; 6, 3, 

» 

« Ev. iii. 8,10. 

KanfSr.xxx. 6, 

** Fait Ar, xix. 1. 

Jaim, Sr. i. 42-4. 

■I* Ev. vii. 96, 2 y Sat. Sr. vi. 8, 1,14. 

Ev. viL S3, 2, 6 ; 83, 8 ; Av. x. 128, 12. 

« Ev. viii. 8, 9 ; 6, 18 ; 102, 4. 
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Asura-Piirus as against the Trtsn-Bharatas, Thus the Bhrgus 
were evidently connected with the Puru-Asuras. Further 
corroboratian is available in the Srfijayas.^ The Syfijayas and 
the Trtsu-Bharatas were close allies ^ (Rv. vi. 16,5.) Roth 
attacked and overname the Turva^as, friends of the Asura- 
Furus (Rv. vi. 27,7 j vii. 18 ; vi. 2^7,7). The Snljayas also 
attacked the Bh^^gus, were defeated and destroyed (Av. v. 19,1) 
Later literature ^ wove round this incident a glorification 
of the Brahmana Bhrgu. But the airecdote of Bhargava 
Para^urama * reveals an attempted molestation of the soi- 
disant Brahmana Rhygu and its dire consequences as some 
exotic to the epic tradition of unquestioned obedience to 
a recognized Brahmana The Bhrgus and Ahgirases are 
againl closely connected'*— (Kau^ika xlii. 63,3; 

94,2-4 ; 137,25 ; 139,6 ; V ait 8u, i. 6 ; Gofatha Bi\ i. 1, 89 ; 
2,18 ; 3, 1,2, 4), also the Pari^ii?tas and the Anukraraa:^i. And 
the same exotic ® character is manifest in the Atharvaveda 
where the Afigirasa is admittedly non -Aryan ® in the sense 
that the %veda is Aryan. So much so that the Vispu-Purana’' 
and the Rhavisya Parana regard it as belonging to the Magas, 
sought to he explained as the Magi of Persia.® The Yayur^ 
veda was advancing the cause of the Arya-Asura unification as 
the Kutu-Pahchalas in the Madhyade^a by refusing to insist 
on the alien character of the Bhrgus and the Ahgirases. But 
memories were still fresh. It led to a further A sura exodus 
to the east. The Atharvaveda ® records the first, the ^^atapatha 
Brahmana describes the last, 

Rv. vi. 27,7. 

* HUlebrandt, of. dt, 1.104, 

* Mair, op. cit. I*, 443f£. 

* Marmyaifa, Bal , hand. 

17 6b&r, Jnd, Lit. p. 164. 

* 'Rea&udL, Memoire sur Vinde, p. 394. 

’ Rufa^a (Wilson) V. 383. 

« 1915, 446. 

» 1,292, note. Gopaiha Brii. 1,5 and 8 

»> 8,1,6. 
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The Atharvaveda is the despair of theorists.^ The earliest 

reference ^ knows the Atharvaa as of the 
Axnarvaveaa remotest antiquit, y.^ Yet the Veda was 

regarded as such not before the Sutra period (Sankhayana 
^rauta Sutra, xvi. 8^9), The Atharvan symbolizes death mrtyu 
to the Vedic Aryan (Varp^a, Brhadarauyaba LJpanisad, ii. 6,f?) 
and is propitiated with gifts.* The name has an extra-Indian 
non-Rgvedic-Aryan touch.® In the Puru§asukta (Rv. x. 90.9) 
are mentioned under the generic term cJihandi\ 7 mi rchah S^mani 
yaiuhy the Atharva is ignored. Under Rv. x. 71,11, 

are cited the three Vedas, ^k, Sama, yajnh ; not the Atharva. 
Opportunities to mention occur again in Rv, viil 19,5 and 


Rv. X. 90. 9, but are not availed of. On the other hand, the 
priest Athravnn is well known in Zarathustra^s question to Ahnra 
Mazda (Yasna, six. 17), ® The dignity of a Veda is attributed 
to itself by the Atharvaveda in Av. x. 7,80 y xix. 64, 5 ; xix. 28, 
1,23,1. This attempt at co-ordinating the foreign with the 
Vedic-Aryan is palpable all through the Brahmana and the 
Sutra literature,^ It survives in popular estimation even 
today.® The alien character of the Atharvaveda is inherent in 
its (i) designation, (ii) its authorship and (iii) its contents. 

(i) Unlike the Rk, Sama and Yajus, this collection is called 
after particular priests.* Such designations are numerons. 
Four names are important: (a) 'liharvmgirasah'^^ 

7,20), {b) hhrgmhgira&aJi (Kau^ika, 63,3 ; 94,2-4; 1)7,26 * 
159,6 ; Vait, Su, i. 5, Gopatha Br. (i. 1 ,.39 ; 2 18 ; 8,1,2,4) ; 
^ vol. XIII, xvii — Ivii. 


? MacdoneU, Vedio Myth. 141, 

• Ev. vi. 47, 24. 

* 


® Bxirnell, Famaa Br, p. xxi. 

‘ Andreas and Wackernagel, Bte Vierie Gdthd. 

BTaiig, Bfahma und die Brahmanen, p. 10. 

* Bnmdl, op. cif. 

• S.B,B1. yol. XLIl, p. xxxiii, 

Taii Br. iii. 12,9,1 ; Pa&oha,, Br, xyi. l0, lU j Scd, fir. XTi, 10,10. 

Ay. y. 19,1,2, 
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(e) JSsairavedti} (l§at. Br. xiy. 8.14jl-4i | Birli, Aranyaka TJp, 
V. 18,1-4 ,• JJMham meaning Bk. ^at. Bp. x* Tafuh, 

Sdm», Ksaii'Um ; (4) ira^mit-veda^ (Sankk. Gpk. Sut. i. 16,8), 
(a) and (5) really refer to the same priest viz. Bhfgn. Ahgiras 
was probably his family name j Atharvan designating his 
sacerdotal occupation. Ahgiras as the name of a fanaily* is 
mentioned in Av. xviii. 4,8 ; Pafichavirp-^a Br. xx. 11,1 ; 
Taitt. Saip., vii. 1,4,1. Atharvan, again, denoting sacrificial 
rites* as opposed to personal appellation, is proved by §at. Br. 
xiii. 4,8,7 ; TB. hi. 18,9,1 ; Pafich. Br. xvi, 10,10 j Av. xix. 
23,1 i Chand. Up. vii, 1,2,4 ; Nrsiiphapurvatapani Up. 11,1 j 
Sahkh. Sr. xvi, 2,10 j Par. Gfh. ii. 1,7 j Hir. Grh. ii, 19,6 ; 
Baudh. Grh. iv, 5,1; Ramayana, ii. 26,21; M.Bh. hi, 
1&9,14 ; M.Bh. XU. 342,100 j Jaina Siddhanta, Bhagavati 5th 
Ahga i. 441 ; ii. 246,7 ; Upafiga, i. 76 ; x. 8 ; Sutrakptaiiga- 
sutra, ii. 27 ; Atthakavagga, 14,13 of Suttanipata ; Tevigga- 
sutta, ch. ii. Maha Silaip. ; Kulavagga, v. 82,3. Thus 
Atharvan, Bhygu and Ahgiras refer to the same person® — of, 
Bhrguand Atharvan in Rv. x. 92,10, Bhrgu and Angiras, Bv. 
vih. 48,13 and their complete identity in Chyavana® called 
either Bhargava or Ahgirasa (iSat. Br, iv, 1,6,1) and in 
Dadhyafich as Atharvana (Tait. S. v. 1,4,4) and as 
Ahgirasa (Pafich. Br. xh. 8,6). But if Atharvana stands 
for a priestly function, there might conceivably be others 
following the same cult. Why mention Bbrgus alone ? The 
Cuhka Upanigad’' supplies the answer — because the Bhpgu 
are aUdrvano the foremost among the 

^ I*ra/m Up. ii. 6 

* Vaii, Sw. i, i; 0-op. Br. i. 2,16. 

® Weber Bpisohes im Vedisc%en Sitml, S. K. d. W., 1891, p. 812. 

* Weber, Verzeiohneia der SanaJerit und Brdhrit JELandaoTiridten, ii, 83. 

‘ «jr. voL XLII. p. KTii. 

* Rv, X. 61,1-3 J C%pamna,a, follower of Bhrgti (Jaiwi. jB»‘. iii. 121-128) 
atiidof Asvitia (Piscbel), (VadiacJie Stud, i, '71‘7) and eneiny of 7 flrvayap.a, an 
Indra-worsMpper (Qxiffifcb, JTyWfl#, 2,4B6). 

^ Up, 10. 
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Atharvans.' If the Bhrgxi, Aiigirasand Atharvan point to the 
same source, why not call the system by either ? Asa matter 
of fact it is often''- so called. Angirohhayh sv&hh along with 
rghJiyoiTi ivaZ/a, etc. TS. vii. 5,11,^, Kathaka AsP’am.edhagxantha 
V. 2, Av. Pi'atisakhya, the l§aanakiya Chaturadhyayika ; 
Gopgtha Br. i. 1,8 ; Panini v. 2,37. Ahgirasakalpas 

(Rgvidhana, iv. 64; iv. 8,3 ; Av. Pari^i^ta, 3,1). Atharvaua 
(Sat, Br. xiii. 4,3,7) to remove doubts as to their identity, 
even the joint name is sometimes used in the singular : 
of. MBh. hi. 306,20, aiharv^ngirasi ^rutam ; Kuialdm 
atMrv&ngimse Yajur. 1,132 ; Krty^m athclrv&ngiroism, 

M.Bh. viii. 40,38. Then the collection for the sake of 
clearness came to be known as Aih(lrv%,'hgirfimh (Av. x. 7,20) 
or Bkrgvcihgirascbh {Kavsiha, 63,3). Finally simply Atharvaveda 
(Sat, Br. xiii. 4,3,7), That the Bhrgus supplied the personal 
element, the Atharva the cult, the Ahgiras the family, is further 
borne out by the fact that whereas A tharva and Ahgiras are 
used separately® or together* from early times* BhrgavaJi or 
Bhtguveiah is omitted. The composers were too well known to 
need mention and the Ailarva munkUh does not take their name 
individually but as a family.® Note in this connection the titles 
of scribes’' of Atharvan texts in ga,iioho,kalpay gaTiohahalpin,? 
It was not deemed necessary to record who the Paheha were. 
The Saip.hita, the Brahmana or the Sutra of the Atharva 
does not mention them specifically.® But later literature 
saw the necessity of recording them: MBh, xii. 842,99 ; 

^ Weber, VerzeieTtnigt, ii. 46 j Apast, Sr, ySa.i. 12,3. 

* Meyer, Mffvidhana, p, xxxi, 

» Sat. Sr. iui. 4,3,3ff. j Ath, Pam. 46,9,10 j &ojp. Sr. 1,3,4. 

* Taii, Sr, iii, 12,8,2 } Tait. Ar. ii. 9,10 ; Sat. Sr. xi. 6,6,7. 

‘AT.ix.7,20. 

* Fait, Sain. i. i,7,2 j Matr Sami. 1,8 ; Taj. Saip. i. 18. 

’ Weber, Verxeichniit, ii. 90. 

* Bloomfleia, J.A.O.S. xi. 378. 

* Kaa^ika, Introd, p. Mi, 

^yMSTt. MahahUtya 
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Patanjali; ^[ahabhfisya. The title paUcha-^alpc^ raises disquie- 
tiag remUilsoeaces ab >ab paUchajati^h the Ijl.gveda (Ev. 
iil, 37,9 ; iii. 59,8 j vl. 14, 4 ; viii. Z'l,%i ; ix. 65/28, ix. 92,3 ; 
X. 45,6)— Zimiiier'’s* Anus, Druhyus, Yadus, Turva^as and 
Purus (Rv. i. 108, 8.) The BbrguB, even in the Rgveda, were 
the priests of the Drubjus® (Rv. viii. 3,9 ; viii. 8,9 ; 
viii. 6,18; viii. 102,4) and the Druhyus were related to the 
Asura-Puras (S,it. Br. vii, 8,4) and fought the Arya-Tytsu- 
Bharafcas) Bv. vii. 18 vi. 46,8). It inevitably traces the 
authorship of the Athar/aveda to an Asura source under 
the Bhrgus. The other two designations noted above, the 
(fl) Ksatraveda and the [h) Brahraaveda strengthen this hy- 
pothesis. To subdue your enemies with witchery* is an 
aspiration in the Atharva. It is expedient but not moral 
Henca orthodox Vedio Aryan Brahmanic literature has al- 
ways loolred ab^kance at it The J^rutis® and the Smytis’’ 
are quite outspoken. ^The knowledge of women and Sudras 
is a supplement of the Atharva.'’ Apastamba Dharma. ii. 11. 
29, 10, 11 * One of the seven varieties of assassins, is a man 
reciting from the Atharva, Vifiui, v, 191. But things were 

moving from the MBh. and later 'The note of savage lust 
and passion which is the charm of the Mahabharata® ^ felt 
af^racted by the Atharva advice on ' Kingly duties ■* raja- 
Jearmani.^ These latter bore a family likeness to Machia- 
velli^s Prince. ' Vincasi per fortuna oper inganno, II vin- 
cer Sempra iu laudabl^ cosa\ The K§atriya princes of the 
Mahabharata deified Sovereignty^® and canonized the Atharva 

*• Magoun, The Jsuri-Kalpa, A.J.p., 169. 

* Zimmer, Aliiniisches Lehen, Hd-123. 

* Hopkins, i7..4.0.S, 16, 26 2n. 

* Aih. Varii. 2, 2-5. 

* Gop. Sr. (Rajindra Lai Mitra), J»<r. p.4. 

* Rnkler S,S.B.t vol. iii. p. xxix. 

’ Ay, i. 34 j iii, 18 ; Mapii, ix. 290 ; xi. 64 t 'Vi? 9 n, xxv. 7 J Gaut. xv. 16. 

* Sapspn, G. HA- Yol. I, p. 264. 

* Kaniika, eks, 14-7: . 

MSA. 68, 28, 29 / Faj. SnVp.h. ii iTait-lSam. (Mysore) iii. 167-8. 
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(MBh. V. 108,10 jiii. ^03,15 ; xix, 238,9 ; ni. 189,14; 
vi, 67,6 ; xix. 14,16 ; xix. 53,41 ; ii. 11, 82 ; xix. 109,5, etc. 
' Princes had followed earlier Asura theories on statecraft ' 

‘ Z>epa'i«ra f>a e&u lohem samayatamta tamstuto^ sura 

aja^an ...... JDeva ahruvanuarajataya vai no jayamti raj^nam, 

hhravamaJid Hi tathefi..^ Ait Br, 1. 14. Now they, ie. Bharata- 
Kurus completed thejn in practice and practices based on 
the Atharva, promulgated by the Bhrgus (Kaulika 63, 3) 
well-known allies of the Druhyus (iilv. viii. 39) related 
to the Asura-Purus (Sat. Br. vii. 8, 4). This exaltation of the 
royal function of a penal policy — mayettrayl dandanliau 
hatayam sarve dharmah yrakmyeyurvivrdddhX Sarve dhar- 
mi\Se7iaS Mnanam Jialah syuh. ksatre tyakte rajadharme Purane\\ 
MBh. Sa. 63. 28. 29, reminds one of the Brh. Ar. Upaui§ad 
description of the Atharva — with the same words trayl 
and hsatram. Mjakarma ^ forms an important theme of the 
Atharva (Kau^ika, cbs. 14-17). The inthe context 

of MBh. is noteworthy in view of frequent references to 
cliainoiro vodoTci xix. 109,6 j v. 108,10 j iii. 203,5 ; iii, 68,9 ; hi, 
64,17, etc.^ The (^) name Bralmavedd (Sahkh. Grh. i. 16,3) is 
still more helpful. The word Brahma is a comprehensive 
term. The Trayl, viz. Bk, Saman, Yains, witnessed along with 
it much that was not included in it.® Much that was against 
it.^ At first the latter were mentioned by name, e,g. Athar- 
vangirasa.® After the Asura- Puru defeat on the Parn?]^! 
(B-v. vii. 8, 4) came the time for amalgamation of the Tytsu- 
Bharata-Burns (B.V., and the Asura-Puru-Panchalas® (llat. Br. 
xiii. 5,4,7) in the Madhyade^a.’' Beligious practices of the 
latter had to he co-ordinated with those of the former. The 

I "WetiCT, Hftsches im vedishen JRUttal, op. cti. xxxviii. p, 785ff. 

9 Boltamani), Uas Mdhaiharata und seins Theile, vol. iy, p, 5 . 

9 Faif. -dr. ii. 9 — 10. 

* Rv. vii. 104, 15, 16 ; ‘ May I die i£ I he a eorcerer, 

9 Eiranyalceiin (il 19,6).., itiMsapurdjf a ; 

%tiMsapard^am. 

• GeldneTj Vedisc'ke Sindisn zi, l_ 

^ Ait, Br, vlii.|14, 3. 
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Bralimave^a must, afe its inoeption, Iiave moludetl current rites, 
outside the Trap and popsihly beside the Atharva, It came 
to be identified mth the Atharva^ because of the latter^’s 
importance as well insistence.^ Thus Biahma* is as much 
removed from the great Brahma* as from a Brahma:ria 
versed in the l^gveda^ (Kaua. Br. vi. U) . No non-atharvanio 
text allows the Atharvan any superiority.® A Brahman is 
made, not born, in the Vedas.® He who knows the sarvavidyt 
(Tait. Br. in. 10,11,4)). The Atharvan is the last to claim 
it himself, of. the Atharvasamhita (xi. H. ; xv. 8, 7 1 xv. 6,8), 
the Atharva Upaniiads, Nrsimhapwrvatapani Up. v. 22). At this 
stage, the term Br&hma meant in the popular slang * also ran ^ 
This supplementary sense is not unoommon. In the MBh. §auti. 
ch. 59. 106 occurs the sentence ^lap^^am^dhain bAaumam 
hr alma itpva cMsahrt^ iipva chaBakvi is in ajiposition with 
* take the oath etc. in the preceding line, * I will protect this 
entire earth ' would be a literal translation. To take Brahma 
as substantive meaning God’' does not suit the context. To 
patronize {pzlayi^pmi.) Providence is a later practice. In any 
case once the Atharva got established as the Jcsatraveda it raised 
its claims in polemic or apologetic ritualistic writings.® The 
king’s putoMta, if a Brahma^ia, must at least know the Atharva.* 
Thus the Atharva became the Brahmaveda^® and their puroMta 
an appenage at royal courts. This purohUa need not be 
a Brahmana. The far-sighted Indo-Aryan adherents of the 
Trap accepted the Brahma veda, as the fourth Veda admitted 

1 Av. i. 10 , 1 , i. 14,44 3 Viqm (Wilson) ti. 6 . 

^ S.B, IS. XLII. op. cit, p. Ixvi. 

* &o^. Br. i. 2, 18. 

* Bra hmmi dya Up. 6fi, 

* Apastamba, Yajnaparilhdfa 84. 19. 

* Max Muller, S.B.ll, xxx. p. Saij 7i,T).M,GI-. ix, p. xlvii, 

* Jaifliiswal, iKflda Yol, II. p, 4B. 

« Vait. Su. 6.1. 

* Weber, Omnia md Porientaf p. 346fE. 

Qop, Br. i. 2, 18. 
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Bhrgu ae one of them’ and rounded np this racial and cultural 
amalgamation by designating the Atharva fW'oTiita a Brahman* 
The work of assimilation is still going on. Bhrgu is become 
a Brahmana.^ But his Asura practices® and Asura origin* live 

enshrined in popular estrangement,® 

(ii) Thus the Atharva authorship centres on Bhrgu of the 
Ahgiras family® (Pan. v. 37) devoted to the Atharva cult^ 
(Gop. Br. ii. 2,14). Vaitana Sn, 6, 1 and Gop. Br. 1.3,4 
regard the Atharva as the heet of Vedas. The Bhrgus belong 
to the Phru-Asura camp.® Bhraspati is one of their noted 
purodJim (Kaul 136.8) versed in characteristic Asura witchery.® 
The Ary a Trtsn-Bharata Kurus’o who succeeded to and absorbed 
the Asura- Puru-Baficbalas” after the Dasaraina’® and in the 
Madhyadesa took over the Atharva Asura sciences,’® * the gods, 
the fathers, and the twice-born do not receive the oblation of the 
king in whose house there is no guru that is skilled in the 

' Av. V. 19, 1,2 describes Bhygu as a Brabmava. 

» Hillebiandt, Fed. Mijth. 2, 169.173. 

® Cf, rejuvenatiOH oj Bhafgava Cbyavana (ftv. x. 89, 4} Saf. Br. iv. 1, 
6, Ij Bbfgu’s connecfelott witb Angiraies (Taii. Sam. i. 1, 7, 2) ; Augirases aa 
sorcerers (Sat. Br. x. 5, 2, 20). 

* Bbrgu as ally of DruLyiis (Rev. viii. 3,9) related to Purus (Rv, i. 108,8) 
and Purus as Asuras (Sat. Br. vii. 14.) 

* Burnell, op. cit. 

* Gl-op. Br. i. 1, 5, 8. 

^ Evidently a pervasive cult. cf. Max Miiller, A.S.L, p. 486. 

® Through the DruRyus (Rv. i. 108, 6). 

* Rv. iv. 50,1, Sayua equates Purohita with Brhnaspati, and Purohita must 
tnow Atharva magic {AH JBr. viii. 25). 

“ The Trtsn-Bharatas merged in the Kurns, Oldenberg, BuMha, 406—9! 

The Phru-ABuraa merged in the Pauchalas. Weber, r»d*iicAe /S7wd, i. 202 
Neither Kara nor PafLchala occurs in Rv. Q-rierson (T.R.A.S., 1908, pp. 602-7’, 
837.44) holds Kurus as Brahmaijiical, Purus as non-Brahinsp,ical. In the Brahman.® 
lit- (Jaioi. Vn. Br. iii. 7, 6;8, 7, 7, 2) the Kura- Panchalas are a united' 
nation, under one Ring. Vaj. Sam. Kanva recension xi. 3,3, cf. also KuruSravana 
trasadasyava descendant of the Puru king. Trasadaayn. 

12 Rv. vii. S3, 2 ; 83,8. 

Sayana. Av. introd. 
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Athamn. Kau^. 94, 2, 8. Their own Brahma^a Vasi|tha^ priests 
are retained hut are asked to acquire the Atharva knowledge 
(G-op. Br. 1.2, 16). The Aryan Brahmanical literature for a 
time ignored the Atharva^ j e.’g. Gobhila, Khadira, A^valayana 
(iii, 3. 1,-8) omit it when occasion arises. Cultural unity brought 
about a change,® Hir. ii. 8,9 ; ii. 18, 8j ii. 20, 9j Par. ii. 10, 7j 
eco. recognise it in the new Arya-Asura scheme of things, in the 
Madhyade^a,'’’ called the Atharva the Brahmaveda, Satkh. 
i. 63, 8, extended its connection with Brahman and Brahma Ath. 
Paris. 2. 1 and attempted an equivalence in the status of an 
Atharva- Asura Purohita and a Rgveda-Arya Brahmapa® 
Kan4. 94, 2-9 ^ 126. 2). They even sought t) turn the Purohita 
into a Brahmana® (Ibid.) Above all, they helped cultural 
assimilation by a marked deference in the Atharva to Asura 
wisdom’' (Av, vi, 108.3). 

(iii) The Pufu-Bhrgu Asura-Atharva of the Madhyade^a® 
describes in, detail the peculiar Asura virtues ® noted in the 
Bgveda, up till their collapse on the Sarasvati.^® (a) His was 
sovereignty ih&atra ), {b) and kinship with the sea (Varu: 9 ^a) 
Rv. i. 24, 14; (c) astronomy (Rv. i.25.8) was his f'Me nxA [d) 
maya Qt magic his merit (Rv. 1. 160-28) ; (<?) A^viiis^^ and 
Kudra (Rv. v. 42,11) were his patrons and if) bhe&aia) medicine, 
his metier , Rv. ii. 63, 7. 

Bach of the above is distinctlj Atharvan. Thus its seer 
Bfargu (Av. V. 19, 1; T.S. h 8, 18, 1 j T.B. i. 8, 2, 6), a 'son 

^ Tait. 8am. iii. 6, 2, 1. 

» Ho specific mention by tmyi diaskcuasfcs. S.S.JE, vol. xlij. page xxx-xi. 

® Av. rites mean mastery of tbe earth and the ocean. (Markav4* 

*. foncha Br. xvii. 1, 1. Av. xv. 

* I>i4. X. 34. 

* Vaif: SS. 6, 1. 

T Lanman’a Whitney’s Atharva. H.O.S. vol. 7, p.l09, 

* j4W. iBr. viii. 14.3. 

* J.B.O.B,8. voLx\i.pfc. 1, pp. 123— 4. 

TO Ev. vii. 18,13. 

Ev.i. lfiO,23i 

Agvina cnred Chyaveila (Rv, x. 39,4), a Bhlgti (Sa#. Br, iy, i. B, 1), an anti 
Indra worshipper, 

AtAare# FarMffa*. 
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o£ Varuna’ in the Aitareya Br. iii. 34 is a special protig^ of 
Vamija aa an A thar van priest^ described as a Brahma:^/ A v. 
V. 19, 1; V. 19-10 ; v. 19, 15.^ The Atharva is called 
J^sa^raveda^ (^a,L Br. xiv. 8,14, 1-4), W eber ^ has discoursed 
on its oonneotion with the Ksatri^c^Sj the ruling caste. The 
MBh, (v. 37, 68), the Bam. (ii 26, 21), the Puranas® (Bhag. 
i. 4, 19, 20), Prose® (Dalakum. eh. iii) and Kavya’' (Kirat. x. 
1 0) literature dealing with the exploits of Ksatnyas all avow 
it ® The mutual relation between the Ksatra in the Rv. i. 25.5 ; 
iv. 26, 8 ; i. 24, 11 ; i. 136 ; ksatra in theAv. iii. 5, 2; v. 18, 4 
aud its designation J^sat^ravedtz (^at. Br. xiv. 8, 14) and the 
MBh. Ksatra royal duties in opposition to trayl in MBh. 
63, 28 29 raises interesting side-issues as regards the uniq^ue 
anomaly in India of an intellectual aristocracy* in poverty 
that prefers to reign and not to rule.^® Suffice it to say that 
the Vedic Arya Divodasa and Sudas'^s Trtsu- dharata under 
Vasi^thas Brahmanic^^ leadership, wrenched K^atTaf from the 
Snvastu to the Sarasvati,^* from the Asura-Purus led by a Vi^va- 
mitra.^® This superiority remained permanent by ceasing to Jbe 
personal. It consolidates ksatra by mingling the descendants 
of either — the Tytsu-Bbarata-Burus and the Asura-Puru-Pan- 
chalas in the Madhyadesa It turns a Ksatravedin into a 
brahmavedin{A.v. viii. 10. 25)and latter into a Brahmana,^* (Gop- 

^ dmliTca XIp. 10. 

* Kaua, 94j 2 — 4. 

® JBrJi, Ar. Up. v. 13, 1 — 4. 

* Weber, Hpiscf^'es im Vidische'ci itualt op. cifc. xxxviii. p. 78Bff. 

» Max M»Uer, A.B.L. p. 476. 

• Weber, In d Streifen. i. %2B, 

f Muir, O.S.T., I. p. 395. Golebrooke, Mit. Ms*ps voL i. p. 10. 

• Sayaiia, Av, Inirod. 

• Cf. Carlyle’s aristocracy of the feudal parchment, of money bags, and of 
iutelleot. 

■t* MBh. oh, Ixxxvi. 26 — 8. 

* * Ait. Sr. vii. 34,9 ; viii. 21, 11. Rv. vii, 18. 

ja Ev. vii. 96,2. 

v8^ Hopkins, J.AO.S',, 15, 260. 

Ai\, Parti. S, l. 
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i.3.18). Once the Atharva furoUta rose to tHe dignity of a 
Brahnoana (of. the whole of Av. ch. ix) he was equated with 
the first upholder of that elaim^ viz. Vasiatha (Tuit. S. iii. 
5.2.1). All distinctions became blurred. But the traditional 
Asuia heritage continued, (r) Astronomy and Astrology are 
the Atharvan^s province — jyotimdo.^Mtharvmaki Atri Sam.^ 
cf. Visnu iii. 75 ; i. 332, Av. vi. 128 ; Kaurf. 50.15 detail astro- 
logioal practices® ; of the Naksatrakalpa^. {cl) or magic, 

SlnUha-paustihaWiioJi^rUlifraii^lclaha^ * for propitiation, pros- 
perity or perdition’ is almost the whole of it.® (e) Its 
connection with Eudra is* attested by numerous references, 
Av.vi. 2G.2; vi. 44,3, etc. But the most significant is (/) its 
occupation of lliemja , medicine. It is a synonym of the 
Atharva charms in Sankh, ^r. xvi. 2, 9 j Asva x. 7 , 3j 
Bafich, Br. xii. 9 , 10, yajumsij are as cate- 

gories, co-related with hJiesaj^ni in Av, xi. 6, 14. The Bgveda 
knew of the profession j i. 23, 9, 20 j ii. 33, 2,4 ; etc. and the 
practice, i. 89, 4 ; ii. 33, 2 and approved of the healers Alvins 
(Rv. iJ16,16), Taruna(Bv. i. 24,9) and Eudra (Ev.ii. 32, 4,7). 
With the Arya-Asura conflict came a dissension in their 
medical faculties. And as the Aryans had not much of it them* 
selves— (Pafich. Br. xii. 9,10), they 
c6ndemn,ed the science in toto. The Yajnrveda’' (Taitt. Sam vi. 
4, 9 , 8 J Maitr. Saip,. iv. 6, 2 j Sat. Br. xv. 1, 6, 14) denounces 
the Asvins and demands the head of a physician in its 
Puru§amedha (Taj. Saip. xxx. lOj Taitt. Br. iii. 4, 4, 1). Apas- 
Bh. Su. i, 6, 18, 20j 19, 15; Gaut. Dh. Su. xyii. 1? ; Va^istha 
Bh. Su xiv. 2, 19 ; Visnu, li. 90 ; Ixxxii. 9 proscribe it. The 
apothecary’s oration about 'curing a person either with the ortho- 

' Aii. Br.vii. IQ } Sat. Br, xii. 6,1, il. 

^ Atri Sam, (Ed. Jivananda vol, i. p. 45.") 

» Gatit. xi. 15,17. 

* Rv. X. 187,1 and Av, xix, 47,3 regard the stars as Vamna’s spies. 

* Ind Stud, op, «'#, i. 26. 

» Sot JBf. X. 6, 2, 20. 

Bloomfie AiJiarva, xxxix. 1. 
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dox medicine or not all' in Molifere^ is not far-fetched. Only 
the patients did not listen and the Atharva was allowed. But 
even the MBh. xii. 86, 28 consider physicians as impure.® They 
have never oeoupied a respectable position in Indian Society.* 
From the above the Asara character of the Atharva cannot 
be doubted. But the Arya-Asura amalgamation has confused 
later students. Mallinatha^ associates Vasistha with the Atharva. 
Sayana takes the Atharvan PuroJiita to be a real Brahmana. 
Bloomfield® relying on either, seeks to differentiate between the 
contents as 'auspicious’ liesaja Atharva (Katb S. xvi. 8) and 
sorcery or black magic as ghorah angiramh (Kaus Bi, xxx 
6).® 'Bloomfield compares different texts J But comparison is 
no reason. And Macdonell® rightly refuses to he overoome by 
Bloomfield’s array of appearances ® and regards the Atharva as 
a homogeneous system.^^ About the Atharva’s connection with a 
Brahmana and with Yasi^tha, the latter is explicitly repudiated 
by Oop. Br. ii.2-13 ; the former was a compromise and a symbol. 
The Egveda Asuras were led by Vi^vamjtra, their successors, 
the Atharvan Asuras under a metamorphosed Brabmona^^ garb 
still follow Kau^ika 'the author of the great Atharvan Sutra' 
and a descendant of Ku^iha, 'identical with Visvamitra’.*® 

Direct references*^ to the Asuras in the Atharva reveal a sub- 
dued tone of changed fortunes. They are, wise Av. vi. 108,3; 

^ Moliere, M, De PouTceaugnac, Act I. Scene VII. 

® Apastamla, i. 6, 18, 20; 19, l6;T«sii« li. 10; Gaut. xvii. 17; Yas, xiv. 

® Tait, Sam vi. 4, 9, 3 — Irajimar^em SAeso/aip na Tcdrgam. 

* Mallinatba on Yirdta,x. 10. 

* Bloomfield, S.B. JE. vol, XLII, p. xviii— xxi. 

® Sr, Su-x. 7, 1. 

1 Bloomfield, op. oif. p, xx. 

9 Macdonell and Keith, Vedio Index, vol. I. p. 18. 

* Contrast Brhaspati (Thibaut, jstronomie,strolog%e u’e d MafltemaUJc,^ 
p. 6) as Angirasa in Kaus. 135, 9andMBh. angirasamire^tha^. 

Maodonell and Keith, op, git, 

Vif^ufurana, i. 6. 

w N.B.JEr. xmip. xxvi. 

Rv. iii. 33, 6 ; Nirukta, ii. 25. 

« Av. ii. 8, ,3 i i. 10, 1 } i. 24, 2 j yi. JCQ* 8 j iv AO, 6 5 IS. 9, A 4 5 viii 
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th ttpajlhk ani, a daughter of theirs, cures poison, Av. vh 100,3j 
and the ant comes from the seaA They dig remedies into the 
ground, Av, ii. 8-3; vi. 109,3, perhaps to conceal or for safe 
keeping.^ They remember that they have been defeated® by tiie 
Aryas with the help of their Devas, Av. ii. 27, 8, 4 ; iv. 19, 4; 
vi* 7, 2; viii, 5, 3; ix. 2, 17, 18 ; x 3, 11; xi. 61,7 ; xii. 1, 15, 
etc. But they cannot forget their days of greatness and their 
source : This Asura rules over the gods ; the commands of Varuua 
the ruler, surely come true.^® Av. i. 10. 

Thus the Atharva represents the Asur-as in the Madhyade^a 
from the east of the Sarasvati to the confines of Magadha. 
They had left the north and the west far behind. But the 
traditional link is unbroken. The Brahmanical metamorphosis 
is too obvious. Av. x. i, 6 describes a descendant of Ahgiras.* 
Bloomfield® translates / Pratichina (‘*Back-hurler’') the descen- 
dant of Angiras, is our overseer and officiator (Purohita) ; do 
thou drive back again (pratiohih) the spells, and slay yi nder 
fashioners of the spells.' Whitney® proposes— 'Opposed is the 
Aigirasa, our appointed {ih.B pur oUt a) overseer ; do thou, having 
turned the witoherafts in the opp-'sito direction, slay yonder 
witchcraft makers’. The translations arc hardly intelligible. 
The Purohita is a descendant„of Angiras and be is to counteract 
enemy witchery. The words pratiehlh and praUchlna 
out his habitat. They are well-known contra-nyms of Prachl or 
Fraehya, i.e. the east. They mean not BloomfieldV ^baok ’, or 

6, 8; X 6, lOj 22 j vii. 88, 2 ; ir. 8, 3 ; xi. 10, 10 s 13 j ii. 27> 8 j xii. 1. 6 j xi, 6, 
7s ix. 2, 18, etc. 

Ar. vi. 100, 1-3 — "tlie three Sarasvatis, of one mind, have given this— • 
poison-destroying remedy,— thou daughter of the Asuras.’* 

» Av,v. l3;l, 

• At. xii. 1. 5. “The earth upon which of old, the first men unfolded themselves, 
upon which the Qods overcame the Asuras, etc.’* 

• Of.Av^vi.48,8. 

-S.j.®.XLlI, p. xxiv. 

• Xanman’s W]uliney’8^4#Aar’va, S.O.S. vol. via., p. 663. 

Blpopfield^ 8,M,W, 0 U. pi 
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Whitney ^ opposed ■* but ^ from the west. ^ Vdlchya *, Nlchya 
and ‘Prachya * signified respectively the norths the south and 
the eavSt. "TraiteM Av. x. i. 6 is an indication that the Asurashad 
travelled beyond the SarasvatL Bat they had evidently not yet 
crossed the Sadanira/ the eastern limit of the Madhyade/a. 
In the Aitareya Brahmana Praohya covered the Kasis^ Ko^alae, 
Videhas and generally Magadha which is not mentioned direct- 
ly. ® The Atharva states explicitly ^ that Magadha and Anga 
were still alien and nnsympathetie territories^ to he treated as 
hostile : ‘ To the Gandharis, the Mujavants, the Arigas, the 
MagadhaS; like one sending a person a. treasure^ do we commit 
the fever ^ ® Av. v. 2a, 14>. How far the present maiaria and 
kalazar of Bengal and Bihar are an ancient legacy is undeter- 
mined. In any case the Asuras had already established contact 
with Magadha. In the north, the Mahavr§as, Hie Balhihas and 
the Mujavants® ace to the Atharvan, ' other^s fields verily 
[are] these ^ Jnyahetrmn,^^ Av. v. 22. 7-8. The intervening 
land of* Madhyade^a described later in Manu as between the 
Himalayas and the Vindhyas, east of the Vina^ana and west of 
Prayaga (i.e. the confluence of the Jumna and the Ganges^ — 
Medhatitbi) saw the Atharvan Asura being slowly absorbed 
in the Aryan .body-politic. The Asura Puru*Bbrgu group 
merging in the Pafichalas who in their inm disappear in the 
Kuru-Panchalas.^'^ And Indo-^Aryan genealogy starts a fresh 

1 S,O.S. vol, 8,p. 663. 

^ Sat. Br. ■si, 4i, 1 , 1 , 

» Ait. JBr. viii. 14 (as distiDguished from tlie MadhyadeSa.) 

* Ilid. 

5 Imp. 0-az. Ind. 16, 24 ; Sat, Br, i, 4, 1, 14 3 Weber, Itid. 5/d, 172 181, 

® Oldenberg, jBttddAtt) 893. 

I Av.t. 22, 7, 8, and 14. 

^ E.O.8. vol. 7, pp. 260-61. 

» Kaai. Intro, i. 12 ; Tasta on Nirakta, ix. 8. 

10 « These territories belong to some one else. *’ S.O.S. vol. 7, p. 260. 

II On Mann, IL 2l. 

« Weber, i«d. Zdt. 90,114-5,126,136-6. 

1 * Ait, JBr. viii. 14. 
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page with the Kuru-Pafiohala Pauravas ^ of HaKtinapui' and the 
Ikgvakas (at first ok the Indus , ^ then further east ® and Snally 
in Ayodhya) * known in Rgvedio days ® (Rv. x. 60, 4) and the 
Atharva'^ (xiv. 89, 9) already ancient ; Tryarnna Traidhatava 
Aib§vaka (Pafich. Br. xiii. 3, l2i,’ Brhaddevata v. 14 clearly 
identical with the Rgvedio Tryarnpa Trasadasyu (Rv. v, 27, 
8) connected with Purukutsa an Aik§vaka (Sat. Br. xiii, 6, 4, 5) 
and belonging to the Puru group.® The Epics popularized the 
process and Pura:pas handed it down as the sheet-anchor of 
Indian racial evolution. G-eographically Manu'’8 (Ch. II. 21) 
omission of the western boundary is significant. In the 
^Igveda the Asura lost to the Aryan from the Suvastu to the 
Sarasvati. ® He was driven east.^° In the Yajur, Sama 
and Atharva, the Asura was Aryanized (cf. the Brahmapio 
modified adaption of the Asura Atharva) in the Madhyade^a, 
right up to the confluence of the Gauges and the J umna 
with continued Asura infiltration further east, into Magadha.^® 
Beyond to the north and the west, lay the unreclaimed land of 
the Mleohchhas (Manu, II. 23). 

Brahmanas 

The next, the Brahma na, period finds the Asuras settled in 
the easi.i^ The ^atapatha Brahmaga Kancla xiii, Adh>/ai/(i/ Ss 

^ Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali 1-4, o£ Ev. viii. 3, 12 : Patera, 

‘ descendant of Pura ' . 

» Zimmer, Alt, Leh 104, 130. 

8 Pischel, red. Stud, 2; 213. 

* Fis?» Wilson’s Transl, iy. p. 240 j Eamayava. 

8 As connected with tte Purus. Rapson, C.SJ., p. 83. 

8 Bloomfield, Atharva, 680. 

’ Macdonell, Efhaddevata, 2, 170 

^ Rapson, C.M.I. p. 83. 

* EiUebrandi, F«d Myth. I, 50, 116. 

As Panchalas to the Madhyade^a {Ait . "Br, viii- 14. 31 ; then further east ns 
Ptachyi-Paflchalas 8arp,hiiapa,nifaii Br. Z. 

n The Sama supplies very little original information- 

« Mann,!!. 2i. 

“ Taj^r, rajas. Sam, xxx, s. 22 , Atharva, xv.2, 1-4. 
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Brahnana i, 5 knows them as ^ men of the east pa 
asurya]i pachyastmd ye ivai pctfman4cildni {Smaidnmi Kur- 
vate). The passage is significant for more than one reason. 
Once forallj it forestalls the later- woven mythical ^ glamour and 
reveals the Asura as a sober reality. Death hills romance. 
And the Asura busy with his burial-place appears what he is 
—human, all too human. In the east he seems to have come to 
the end of his wanderings, at least for the time being. Weber^ 
takes them as ^ part of the prachya.^ Asura here stands in 
contrast to the Arya ^ on the one hand and the ^udra® on the 
other. Admission to the Aryan fold of these Asura Easterners 
of Magadha (Bengal, Bihar and Assam) was through the Vratya 
ritesA of. Brahma-bandhu Mdffadhadesiya^ with hahmaveda ae 
the Athartaveda^ zxA th^ BurU'Bhrgit Asura Athar van priest 
called the Bfahman^ But ethnically® as well as philologically® 
foreign traces are unmistakeable. Hoernle^® held the old 
Magadhi tongue, i.e. the old Prakrt of the North-West and the 
ancestor of Modern Pil§cba to be the same or allied language 
Grierson signals out the Asura speech in Patanjali as the 
Chulikapai^achika Prakrt, also known as Magadhi Prakyt as of 
North-Western origin. Jarasaadha at Rajgir^®, and Bhagiulatfca 
in Pragyotis (Assam attest Asura individuality through Epic 
days and later. 

1 Samh'hyayana Sr. Sui. at. 6X, 2, 21. 

® Weber, ifid. Sitid. I. p. 189. 

® Sat JBr. xiii. 8, 1, 2. 

* IJW.v. 3, 3, 2. 

gdyana Sj*. Su. yiii. 6, 28. 

« Av. i. 10, 1; 14, 44; 23, 4. 

? Sayapa, on Av. p. 4, 

8 Pargiter, J.E.A.8 . , 1908, pp. 861-63, 

* Grierson, Sulletia School Orient. Stud. ZoflflE. Indo-Aryan Vernaculars. 

1921, pp. 77fi. 

Hoernle, Qd. 6?ra»n»ar, 280. n. 1. 

Grierson, ojp. cit, p. 53. 

Mahahidaya, Ed. Kielhorn, i. 2, 1. 8. 

*8 MBh. Sa. xvii. 21. and xvii. 52. 
w MBh. Dro, xxn. I, etc. 
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Thus spread the Asaras in ladia^ ‘''from across the sea of Salt 
water^** to their base on the Sindhu-Sarasvati,® to the confines 
of Madhyade^a on the Sadamra, ® to Magndfaa^ and the borders 
of Eastern India.® It had traversed a -whole continent. It had 
experienced every variety of ethnic and geographio distribution. 
It had passed through every nuance of cultural assimilation. 
Yet it impressed its alien source on the land of its last settle- 
ment, It came to be known as Ma^adka, i.e. ma^n dldrayaii 
or Maga-/an£?, precisely similar in significance to Eng-/awc?, 
Deutsch-Zfl??/^j Euss-/a«f?. ‘The inhabitants of this region still 
call it Maga"', says Rapson,® ‘a name dobtless derived from 
Magadha/ ^ It is the other way, the people giving the name 
to the couutvy. The Magadhas (Patna and Gaya districts) are 
unknown by this name in the Bgveda.® The Atharvaveda* men- 
tions them along with the Ahgas {Monghyr and Bhagalpur 
districts) as on the extreme eastern outpost of Aryan oivilization. 
Who were these Mayas? Their descendants, the Maglaya 
Brahmams are even to-day lowly representatives of medicine, 
astrology and magic, Spooner^^ stresses their kinship with 
the Persian Magi. To the Indian in the extreme north-east 
such Intimate specialization was neither possible nor necessary. 
Like fvanh in Medieval India, in ancient days was 

a confused recognition of an alien from beyond the Indus. 
And the Median Magi himself is Pre-Acbseminide Persian and 

^ The BTiavi^ya Purdifa, 

® Ev. Tii. 96,2. 

* Boundary between Kosala and Videha nevor fully Brabminized. Sai. Sr. 

* Bapson,, C.S,S, p. 309. 

» Ea 3 gir;.MBli.V. P. Vol. V,Jp. 64. 

* Eapaon, oy». cit., p. 182. 

’ Grierson, JS!,S.S!. vi. 181. 

^ MaCdonell and Keith. Ved, Ind, Yol, II. p. 116. 

* At. V. 22, 14. 

w J.E.AL.S., 1915, pp. 421-22, 429, 436. 

•1 thid, p. 426. 

w Binailar reminiscence in tlie PralodAae^androdatfctt 
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though, as antagonists, affiliated to Assyria.^ The Asura 
origin of these Magadhas is finally proved by the Magadhas 
themselves 'Svhose kings claimed to be Purus and the Purus 
are explicitly recorded as Asuras from the earliest times.^ 

This Asura expansion in the eo.urse of ages, from before the 
Egveda to the Sutras and after, has transformed the whole 
outlook of India. She has become a symbol of unity xu 
diversity. Aryavarta, Rrahmavarta, Magadba, are all absorbed 
in Eindu-sfhan, Brahman.isra, Buddhism, Jainism are all 
assimilated in Hindu-ism’ Both Hindu-sthan JSindu-tsm 
are based en Htndu, S-lndu is the Persian form of Smdhu. 
The Greeks changed it to Indos. Thus Hind is the land of 
the Sindhus, later co-extensive with entire India. A Hindu 
is one who belongs to India. Like an Englishman in England, 
a Hindu in India may be of any cultural denomination — be 
may be a Christian, a Jew, a Muhammadan or a Buddhist. The 
Arya*Asura-I)asa polity of the land of the Sindhu evolved 
Hinduism as a unique allegiance to India. To contrast a 
Hindu with a Christian or a Muhammadan is to misread 
Indian history. A proper antithesis would be an animist, a 
Brahman ical or casteman, a Buddhist, etc. The Arya- Asura 
amalgamation in the past might serve as an obiect-lesson for 
the future. Both the Arya and the Asura enteied India 
as aliens s both adopted her as their motherland and . made 
her great. 

, ■ o , **• 

» Vol. XII. Pt. I. p. l22. 

® HapBon, 0. ET. I., p. 309. 

• Sa#. Br. vi. 8,1,14. 

® bidv. 4,8,20. 




MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS 
I— Further Notes on the Burns and 
the Bongas 

By Rev. F. O. Bedding 

As is well known to the student of oomparative religion, 
mountains and mountain-gods play a role in the religion of many 
peoples. Mountains have been personified as gods, or they are 
associated with godlings, ghosts and spirits as their abode. In 
this way hills or mountains become sacred. Mountains may be 
■worshipped, mountain spirits are worshipped, or people worship 
on mountains. 

The Santals are not peculiar or different from a great many 
other peoples in connecting mountains with spirits. But all 
analogy is against a spirit being called a mountain, as has been 
asserted with reference to the Santal hum ,* it all points the 
opposite way. 

It is a large subject and cannot here be mora than just 
referred to. So far as I have been able to find out the Santals 
and their ancestors have not worshipped any mountain. No 
mountain has to them become a personified godling. But they 
have undoubtedly worshipped spirits supposed to reside on 
mountains, and are doing so still. 

The traditions related in the previous article telling how the 
ancestors commenced to worship Imgas, is significant. 

Except in the case of the godlings that have become the 
national deities of the Santals, and whose worship (although 
perhaps not without doubt) seems to be possible anywhere, 
a mountain spirit has to be worshipped within the sphere of this 
BpiriVs influence, i.e. not far from the bill in question, prefer- 
ably within sight of it, but not necessarily or even commonly on 
the hill itielf. This last is rather exceptional in these parts, 
although sacrifices are performed on a couple qf hills supjSosed to 
be the abode of certain mighty lo^gas. 
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As an appendix to the foregoing I may be permitted to relate 
the following s— 

We have in this vicinity (the south-eastern part of the 
Santal Parganas district) a cone-shaped mountain, visible very 
far away. It is called the Karakata mountain, 

and has likely got its name from buffaloes having been sacrificed 
in its vicinity ; so it is told, and a place is even now shown, 
where sacrifices were formerly performed, nor far from'where the 
cone rises from the hills. Whether sacrifices are performed here 
now I have not heard \ if so, they are only occasional. 

A fairly powerful spirit is believed to have its abode on this 
hill. The road from the interior to the railway passes within 
a couple of miles of this hill. When Santals on their way to 
foreign parts as, e.g. to tea gardens, pass here they may stop for 
a night in the vicinity ; that is to say, formerly they freq^uently 
did so j a,t the present time when coolies are mostly sent to the 
railway station by motor-lorries they will have to make special 
arrangements, if they wish to do what is being told here halo W j^ 
and which is taken from some notes I made nearly thirty 
years ago. 

One man of the out-going party, one who has some 
knowledge of such matters, spends the night in what is called 
nQo dhorOim, i.e. in religious abstinence 3 he sleeps on the ground 
on a mat or some straw, does not drink . and keeps away from 
women. Next morning he first goes and bathes and brings 
a lota of water with him. Facing the hills he pours the water 
on the ground making the following invocation {bahAer, as it is 
called in Santali) ; Johar, Kafakata Qosde^ lg.pu l^hg,kur iiH da I 
Jfe» iolQhJian ning,h^ hat boge bogetele rug^reua mmMait 

miften hheda dhufi jaAgatele emama. Translated : Be greeted, 
Karakata Lord, my Father God ! Mind then, if so-and-so 
many people return in good health we shall give thee with dusty 
feet (i.e. before doing anything else or entering our homes) 
a ram. Another form of a part of the vow is this ; Winak* Aople 
caltkh’ kana da¥ lUsom bulm clisomie, naete napaete 5«re agur ^gu 
sotoFleOmi is, we are going so many people to the land of 
water, the land of salt, thou wilt guide and follow us hstek well 
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in every reepeet. This was especially need by those who went 
to Chittagong and had to go by steamer part of the way, 
Instead of a ram^ a goat or a pig might be vowed. 

The vowed sacrifice is performed on their return to the place 
where the vow was made^ or within sight of the hillj before they 
reach home. It is the man who made the vow that will have to 
perform the sacrifice, an d the other members of the party will 
rely on his redeeming the pledge, whether they return together 
or not. If the man who officiated has died, eome one else of the 
same party will be chosen to perform the sacrifice ; when doing 
so he expressly states in his sacrificial invocation that he offers 
this sacrifice in fulfilment of the vow of so-and-so. 

It is said, that if any one of the p»Tty during their sojourn 
in foreign parts should get into danger they may call on the 
spirit to whom the vow has been made. 

It is always the Zhra/wfi* longa or the Karakafa hufuren 
honga, the Karahata spirit, or the spirit of the Karakata 
mountain that is invoked and spoken of, not the hill, the 
burn itself. 

In a way sitnilar to what has been described other mountain 
spirits are invoked and made vows to, thus the spirits having 
their abode on Co^o ^ a rw, a dome-shaped hill near Dumka, on 
Mahica hmUy a hill in the south-western corner of the Santal 
Targanas district, m fctncit bufu and .on Bolca the two 

last ones both, outside this district. 

The spirit residing on the Maloncha hill has been especially 
famous and much feared. I have heard a number of stories 
told about some old parganaits who made vows to this spirit 
when they had got themselves into serious difficulties j if they 
gained the victory against their enemies, they vowed to saojrifioe 
rams to this spirit. It has been said, that even tailless rarus ^^ 
were sacrificed to this spirit, i.e. human beings j on the whole 
hongas to whom rams and buffaloes are sacrificed might also have 
human sacrifices offered to them. 

It is of some interest to note that the power of a mountain 
Spirit is supposed to go further than that of spirits having 
a more secluded and oopfiaed abode, 



II.—A Note on the Time of the Kara 
Dynasty. 

By Binayak Misra 

We learn from Hiuen Tsang^s accounts tliat Kongada 
country was to ilie soutli of Uoh, i,e. Orissa. Some copper- 
plate records discovered in G-anjam and edited by Dr. Klelhorn 
in lEpigrapUa IfiiieafN pp. 133-1 4) *2, inform us that Dandi 
Mabadevi who ascended the throne after the death of her mother, 
wife of Lalitabhar, gave land-grants in Kongada, in Daksina 
Ko^ala (Dak§ii 9 .a-Kolalayam Kohgada-mandalake) to some 
BrahmaoS, From this we can, gather that thoise grants were 
made when Gupta Kings of Paksina Ko^ala (i.e. Sambalpur) 
established their supremacy over Kongada in the tenth century 
A.,D. (The time of the Gupta Kings of Orissa has been discussed 
by Mr. B. C. Mazumdar in his work Orissa in the MaJdng, 
chapter VII). Again, one copper-plate record found probably 
in Dlienkanal State in Orissa and edited by Pandit Haraprasad 
Shastri in this journal of 1916, discloses that Tribhubana- 
Mahadevi, wife of Lalitabhar of Kara Dynasty was the daughter 
of Malladeva, the ornament of the southern country . This is most 
probably the same Jagadeka Malla of the tenth century A.i). 
whom we meet with in the epigraphic records ; in that case the 
year 180 of the Srst-mentioned copper-plate may he taken as the 
Chola Era, for during the latter half of the tenth oontury a.d, 
Chdlas established a loose sovereignty over Orissa. N ow, it is 
evident that the Kara Dynasty existed in Kongada in the tenth 
century AvD. 



llI.~~Soine Names in the Bamayana 

By Axnbika Praskad 

In the article pablifibed in pages to 68 of Vol. XI, Pt. I 
of the Journal, entitled Aboriginal Names in the liamaya 9 .a,'' 
written by Mr. G- Ramdas, b.a., m.r.a.s., while deducing to 
which; language the, word Lanka belongs, the learned author 
says “ Sanskrit diotionaries say that it is a name of the town 
of Ravana j but are' silent with regard to its derivation. "Why 
the city was called so is nowhere explained, The name of 
anything must signify some prominent feature of that object. 
This Lanka also must have some significance in it which has 
subsequently been lost sight of.'^ These lines go to suggest 
that the learned author of the article has consulted all the 
Sanskrit diotionaries and did not find the derivation of the word 
Lanka in any of them, nor how the city of Bavana derived 
this name. But it is not so. If the learned author had taken 
pains to consult i^abdakalpadruma — the Sanskrit lexicon — he 

would have found \ TW [ 

This is quite sufficient to satisfy the queries of the learned 
author. All his queries are answered. The derivation is given 
there—^meahing white.^^ Thus, as BavapLa was in possession 
of vast wealth with precious metals and stones, and his city was 
ahounding in brilliant buildings having gCld and silver domes, 
so it was that his city was given the befitting namh of Laiiks 

A gain, while tracing the word JiTAVU to the Sabar language 
in pfiTge. 44) the learned author makes a series of investigations 
and doubts if and "how Jatayu was* Bylina's (father^s 

friend). He writes i " Saxnpati came out of a cave in the hHl 
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near by and quesfeioned thorn (Vanaras) how Jatayn became 

afriend of Datotha (IV, 56-21-) ^^131 

I But the Vanarae without giving any reply to 
this question again repeated (IV, 67-9 9:TIT9^ g 

In order to get a correct meaning wo should looir to the full 
context. On a reference to Kanda IV. chapter 56 we see 
that when the Vanaras, who were engaged in tracing out the 
whereabo'uts of Sita, were sitting at the foot of the Vindbya 
HflTs near the abode of Sampati, he, having come out of his 
cave, epobe out in full mirth as follows : — fg^5r5r(^% 

I JTSIT^' (i 

|1 (Providence is so called as He provides 
^ach being with his diues, just as he provided me with my due 
|iet by sending these Vsnaras to my cave though after a long 
tiihe. I will eat them each by killing. Thus ej^k© the bird 
Sampati ou seeing the Vanaras.) Hearing this pl^ of 1§a;mpa'tl 
and finding the Iwes of all the Vanarai in danger, AUgada, HJtie 
leader of the party, addressing Hanumfin on the ill consequenoes 
the granting of the boons to ICaikeyl uttered (VI, 56— 14) 

»T^T: ll (Owing to the deaths of Jatayu and Baja Da^aratha 
and Sita having been stolen away the lives of the Vanaras have 
been endangered .) Sampati, on hearing this disconrse of Afiffada. 
addressed the Vanaras thus ; 

I ^ ii 

*lcr;) (O great of the VSnaras b 
I wish to hear how the deaths of my brother datayu, who 
had his abode in JanaBthana, and that of my brblhBr'’s frielSi^ 
Da^araihaij whoge be] of ^ and eldest son m Eama, the behffved 
of tbe eldels, bappPl^i 
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Thus, from the context, it appears, that Sampati did not 
ask the Yanaras to relate how Jatayu became friend of 
Da^arafcha hut to relate how the death of the two beings, viz. 
Jatayu and his friend Da^aratha, happened. So, while 
replying later on, the Vanaras said ^TJTfJT rT 
iTTrr 1 %rf n (Rama‘’s 

father’s friend Jatayu, the king of the vultures, saw Sxta, the 
daughter of Videha, being stolen and carried away through the 
skies.) Now, as Sampati’s question did not indicate a query 
about the cireumstanees which led to Jataju’s friendship with 
Paiaratha so the Vanaras did not relate them in reply, rather 
repeated the same — the friendship— as an undoubted fact 
supplied by Sampati himself. 

Sampati again could not have asked the Vanaras to narrate 
how Jatayu and Da^aratha became friends as the Vanaras 
never told him the existence of such a tie between Jatayu and 
Pa^aratha. It is Sampati himself who calls Pa^aratba to be 
his brother Jatayu’s friend and as such Sampati had no 
occasion to ask the cause of it of others. As in bis very Erst 
utterances Sampati introduces Da^aratha as Jatayu^s friend, 
wa have no other alternative than to infer that he knew of their 
friendship from before ; otherwise he would have introduced it. 

There is one very remarkable ^loka in Kanda IV, 
chapter 66, referred to above. It is (IV, 56 — 15) 

: W (Residence of Eama and Laksma^ia 
with Sita in the forest and death of Bali -with the arrows of 
Bama.) This ^loha was uttered by Ahgada just after he 

spoke J I quoted above. 

Thus we see that the deaths of three personalities, viz. Jatayu, 
Pa^aratha and Bali are narrated by the Vanaras. Here we 
should remember that natural emotiou arises on bearing 
of the death of connected persons and the hearer becomes 
anxious to know how it happened. Applying the same natural 
law here we find that Sampati grew anxious to hear the, causes 
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o£ the death, of Jatayu because they were close friends. Of the 
two remaining personalitieSr Dasaratha and Bali, we see 
Bali'’s name is not uttered by Sampati at all. This leads us 
safely to conclude that Sampati was not anxious to know 
the cause of Balias death — -perhaps as Sampati had no sort 
of connection with E ali ; but becomes anxious to know the 
same of Da^aratba as he (Sampati; knew Dadaratha to be hi® 
brother’s (Jatayu’s) friend. 

It may again be said that Sampati apprehended that because 
of his utterances to kill the Vanaras, Ahgada may not give any 
reply to his queries and while asking them to narrate the deaths 
of Jatayu and Daiaratha he prudently thought of disclosing 
his own connection with both — that of his brother's with 
Jatayu, and brother’s friendship with Das'aratha — so that 
laying aside their o'ffanding mood, if any, at the former 
utterances, the Vanaras may, hy knowing the connection, 
be moved by compassion and give a reply out of pity and 
sympathy towards him. 

Thus the enquiries of the learned writer of the article appear 
to have been based on some misconception. Besides, the 
learned author writes that Jatayu introduced himself to Rama 
as his and quotes (III, 14—3) Jff f%f|f 

\ (datayu said, “Oh my dear, know me as 
a contemporary of your father. ”) Here the word 
does not occur. I think the learned author interprets 

as but strictly speaking fq3?:TcR5f: 

means “of the same time and age as your father and hence 
contemporary." That Jatayu also meant this is quite clear 
from the next ^loka (III, 14—4) ^ qgiirf 

WTO '• (B.aghava worshipped Jatayu taking or accept- 
in g him as his father's friend.) Thus it appears that Jatavu 
never introduced himself as (father's friend) of Rama 

out as a contemporary of Da'^aratha and it was Rama who 
accepted and respected J atayu as his father's friend (fq^TOV) 
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The learned author has taken great pains in expounding the 
word Jatayu in two parts and ascribing a meaning to each to 
suit the Sabar language. A& I am not conversant with that 
language, I cannot say how far he has been successful, But 
from the reasonings he has given, 1 infer tint while fo trying, 
he has left the real context so far out of sight as to render his 
interpretation extremely doubtful- 



IV. — Studies in Folkloi*e 

By Satiudra Narayan Roy. M.A„ B.L. 

1, Antidote of Still-births 

In these days of child-welfare work, the superstitions 
practices of the people of Orissa to prevent still-births may be of 
some interest to readers. Still-births are very painful to the 
parents. They feel a keen desire to have a child, so they resort 
to superstitious practices against still-births. 

It is widely believed throughout Orissa that a bath in 
Marich Kundain Bhubaneswar on the Asokastami day in the 
month of Chaitra ensures a healthy baby to the mother afflicted 
with still-births, Marich Kuucla is a small artificial tank 
through which the water of the Gauri Kedar spring flows. 
There are other tanks in the course of the same spring- quite 
near Marich Kunda. But the water of Marich Kunda alone is 
said to have miraculous powers on a particular day of the year, 
There is another semi-religious ceremonyj quite akin to the bath 
in Marich Kunda, but it is nob confined to any particular day of 
the year. Women who have given birth to still-born children 
go to Puri with their husbands and stand by the side of the 
pillar on which the image of Garucla, the carrier of Krishna, is 
worshipped j water is then poured on Gara<ia which drenches 
the married couple. They then retire to their house and change 
their clothes. The priest who accompanies themj performs their 
marriage ceremony once again with due incantations. This 
is believed to bring on a change in their married life with 
the result that they are blessed with healthy children. This 
practice is prevalent among the Oriyas in the district of 
Gan jam. 

If after repeated still-births a child is horn alive ho is given 
a bad name so that he may not attract the notice of Yama« 
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Quite a number of people in Orissa bear such despicable names, 
which puzzle an outsider, We give a few of them, Pacha 
(the rotten one), Nabfuria (one whose nose has been bored), 
Neassia (one who has no hope of life), Apartia (the precarious 
one), Bula (a wanderer), Maguuia (alms to a beggar), Guhia 
(the dirty child), Pathania (a mussalman), Bhikari (a beggar), 
Tineori (a man bought for three cowries), Bkadasi (starving 
child, Ekadasi the eleventh day of the moon beings, day of fast), 
Ekkaria (a man worth a cowrie), Alakshmini (unlucky girl), 
Dukkhi (the poor man), Maganta (one who lives by begging) 
are a few of the numerous bad names given to children by 
their parents to deceive the all-watchful Yama. 

Parents afHicted with still-births take a solemn vow to make 
their first surviving son a mendicant, and when the boy reaches 
the age of five he is made the cJida of a mendicant. It is 
believed that by making the first living son a mendicant the 
parents ensure healthy offspring to themselves. 

Parents afflicted with still-births dedicate their first living 
son to Mahadev. When the child reaches the age of five or six 
he is taken to the temple of Mahadev and a puja is offered 
according to the means of the parents. His head is shaved 
clean before the puja begins. The hair out from the head of the 
boy up to the date of puja is not thrown- away but carefully 
stored. After the puja is over the shavings of the head as well 
as the hair stored are offered before Kshetrapal, who is 
invariably found near the temple of Mahadev. It seems that 
shaving the head is a sign of humiliation and the puja is a sign 
of gratitude to the deity who has saved the boy beyond danger, 
At every crisis of his life in future, the Mahadev to whom he 
has been dedicated is looked up to to save him from danger. 

There is a vrata or oeoasional worship by females which is 
called Bataosa. It is held in the month of Agrahan, either on 
the tMrd, seventh oi* ninth day after the full-moon. Rich cakes 
are prepared. Sugarcane, ooooanuts and raddishes are put in 
a ba^et nicely dres^d. A smalt cavity is dug in a secluded 
place in the village com mou. The offerings ■ are arranged 
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round tbe ditcli and women sit on all sides to Hear tlie story of 
the vrata, Flowers are placed oh the ditch and resin is burnt. 
The story of the vrata is then recited by one of the devotees and 
is heard with rapt attention by the whole group. After it is 
over, the place of worship is swept with a broom made of the 
Bajramuli tree. The origin of the worship runs as follows. 
There was once a Brahmin in Patlipur who was afflicted with 
still-births. He prayed to Yishnu to give him a healthy son. 
Vishnn answered his prayers and told him to do Bataosa vrata. 
The Brahmin after observing the vrata got a son, who became 
pious, learned and happy in due course. The King of Kosala 
and his wife Lilabati were very unhappy as they had no child. 
They longed to see the face of a son. They came to know of 
vrata and took a vow to do it if they would get a son. A son 
was born to them in due course. He was named Birasen. He 
grew up to be aJovely boy. But his parents rolling as they 
were in luxury forgot their vow about Bataosa, Yama became 
very angry and awaited his opportunity to take the boy away. 
One day, it so happened that the boy was coming alone from 
the village school. Yama caught hold of him and took him to 
Yamalaya, The hoy had a strong longing for his parents and 
begged Yama’s mother to save him, When Yama sat for his 
meal, the hoy sneezed as he was directed by Yama^s mother. 
Yama’s mother feigned that her son had sneezed and blessed 
him in the usual way by saying “Long live my darling.” 
Yama^s mother was a goddess and she could not take back the 
blessing she had conferred unconsciously on the boy. Yama 
had to let the boy go and he dropped him down near the back- 
door of his house, after giving a strong warning to bis parents 
to practise Bataosa vrata. The king and the queen were highly 
delighted to have their son back. They giadly took to Bataosa 
vrata. People followed their example, the vrata became 
a current festivity of the realm. Those who practise Bataosa 
get a brood of healthy children, none of whom dies an untimely 
deaib. 
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2» Banshis of Artia and Kagmari hills of Mymensingh 

The Banshis are a forest people living in Arita and Kagmari 
hills of Mymensingh. These hills join the hills of Joyclebpnr 
in Dacca, on one side, and the hills of Assam on the other. 
The Banshis are quite diJffierent from the Rajbanshis of the 
plains. They are clean eaters and live mainly by agriculture. 
They wear the sacred thread. Widow marriage is not prevalent 
among them. The upper castes do not take water from their 
hands. Brahmin priests who officiate in their religious cere- 
monies lose their social status and become degraded. Most of 
them are worshippers of Sakti. They are hospitable to a fault, 
like many other forest people. There are two special products of 
their agriculture which sell at a very great value on the plains. 
Two species of fine and fragrant rice called Bankosh and Kala- 
jira are produced on the upland slopes. The Banshis cultivate 
them and sell them to the people of the plains. In the beginning 
of the rainy season, they put ridges on all sides of their fields, 
on the slopes of the hill and allow water to accumulate thereon, 
then after a few days the Banshis through np the fields and make 
a thick mud paste a few feet deep by kneading up the earth 
with water. Bice seedlings of Bankosh and Kalajira are then 
planted on the fields, and planting is finished within a single 
day. If the earth is not kneaded up into thick paste, or if the 
transplantation is not finished within the comse of a single day, 
the rice produced in the field loses its flavour when cooked. I 
have not been able to find out a reason for this. Botanists may 
try to find it out. It is a fact that Bankosh and Ealajira rice 
produced on the hill-slopes by the Banshis in the above process 
give out an exquisite flavour when cooked. Sonamug, a kind 
of pulse, is also cultivated by the Banshis on an extensive scale. 
The Banshis keep cows, but they have a strong prejudice 
against selling milk. 

The Banshis are first class archers. They are so proficient 
in archery that they can hit the mark, a small dot for instance, 
from a distance of a hundred yards or so. People of the plains 
believe that the Banshis are adepts at witohoraft. ThiSy are 
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a truthful people. It is very TPidely believed that some of 
them have such supernatuiat powers that they can kill with 
their mere look the wrongdoer who oppresses them. The 
Banshis know the uses of herbs and simples aad they can cure 
many diseases by simple remedies. This may account for the 
popular belief that the Banshis are very proficient in witch- 
craft. The whole Banshi community is guided by a fewheadmeu 
called Matahbars. In all communal matterSj the Matabbars 
sit in council under a spreading tree, and the decision arrived at 
by them is obeyed by the entire community. 

The Banshis believed that their forefathers were Kshatriyas, 
and that they oame to hide themselves in the forests of 
Mymensingh when the great Parsuram was waging a war of 
extermination against the Kshatryas. There is at the present 
day hardly anything to suiiport the tradition of their Kshatriya 
descent. But there is a very striking peeularity of their 
language which deserves more than a passing notice. They have 
lost their mother tongue and have adopted the Bengali language. 
They speak Bengali with an intonation peeiiliar to them. They 
hare still an. alphabet, which they use in writing Bengali among 
themselves, which resembles the Devanagri script. It must be 
remembered that the Devanagri alphabet is not in use anywhere 
in Bengal. The Bengalees, except a few Sanskrit scholars, 
have completely given it up. Philologists may well enquire 
into the matter and satisfy themselves from liugui tic tests 
whether there is any trace of a forgotten Upper I'ulia dialect 
in the language spoken by the Banshis. 

3. Some proper names of North Balasore 

One proper name" is as good as another. The poet has 
said " what^s there in a name ? The village names have 
hardly any principle behind them. The villages appear to have 
beennarned promiscuously and the import of the names has long 
been forgotten, But if we scrutinise a little, we shall see that 
village names have a lot of meaning in them. Topical and 
hiatorical allusions, philogieal prefixes and suffixes that have 
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gone out of use, lost babits and manners of tbe people, religious 
creeds that have long ceased to exist, and traces of tbe past 
civilisation, live behind tbe village names in disguise. We shall 
confine our present enquiry to a few proper names of North 
Balasore. Let ns see what they disclose. 

The river Suharnarekha, literally a streak of gold, has now 
lost its original significatioa . Formerly people used to collect 
gold dust from its sand, by washing and lixlviation. The gold 
dust can still be found, but as labour has become dear, the cost 
of collecting gold is out of proportion to tbe output. There 
is a branch of the Subainarekha called the Chitra Rekha (the 
diversified streak or stream), The name poetically fits in with 
its parent stream and is of Sanskrit origin. There are three 
small streams in North Balasore with which we shall deal here. 
The river Jhulka has a meaning behind it, Jhalka in Oriya 
means a man who has staring eyes without the power of sight. 
The river is a blind one. After flowing for some distancte it 
stops short, as it were, and forms a blind obanel. Pejagata, the 
river that is traditionally said to have taken its origin from the 
throwing away of gruel by Draupadi during the exile of the 
Pandavas in Matsyadesh, It is a little streamlet in summer 
and may have been named the gruel stream in disparagement 
owing to its small volume of water. The river Palpala is 
a small stream. It has a strange tradition. Once the river 
was very deep and was infested with crocodiles, A mother with 
her child had gone to the river. The mother was caught by 
a crocodile and taken beyond her depth, The crocodile did not 
kill its victim at once, but held her up and sank her down into 
the water alternately. The mother when her head was out of 
the water cried out to her child “ Pala, Pala, that is run 
away. The villagers were impressed with the incident and 
named the river, Palapala, which came to be pronounced Palpala. 
There is a little village called Sonakania, near the Subarnarekha. 
Sonakania is a Variation of Sonakania, or gold dust. It may be 
that in old days eold dust was collected from the sands of this 
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village. The trade in washing gold dust has died out,, and 
people have corrupted Sonakania into Sonakania, literally a girl 
with gold in her ears. Philologioallj, after a word has lost its 
meaning, it is corrupted into something strange by people who 
do not know what it means, but all the same, attempt to make 
sense out of it. 

The name Lakhannath is a puziale to many. It has hardly 
any meaning on the face of it, Sitanath and Kalinath mean 
Rama and Mahadeva, respectively, the word Nath being 
a synonym for lord, or husband. But tradition makes the 
meaning of this village name quite clear. The tract at one 
time was covered with dense forest, lakhannath, a Yogi by 
caste and belonging to the Natha Sampradaya, went to 
live in this forest. He founded a god Mahadev, which is to this 
day known as Lakhaneshwar. The Natha Sampradaya was onoe 
a powerful religious sect. There are still found a good many 
adherents of that cult in Orissa. The village Santia might 
originally derive its name in two ways. Satia means, in old 
Oriya, a weakling. The word has become obsolete now. It 
seems that the original founder or proprietor of the village was 
a weakling. Again the word may be a corruption of Santhia, 
that is the abode of Santhas or Sadhus. Tradition asserts that 
there was a Math in this village. It has completely disappeared 
now. 

Gobarghatta is composed of two words Gobar, cowdung, and 
Ghatta, a streamlet. Very near to this village is the village 
of Gopa, which means a pasture. These two names put us in 
mind of the pastoral habits of the people, when lands were 
abandapt and the number of settlers very few. Deforestation 
and pasture preceded regular cultivation and settlement. There 
is a persistent tradition that the kingdom of the famous 
Virat Raja was located in north Balasore and west Midnapur. 
The Sub-Ghief of Kaptipada in Mayurbhanj State claims to he 
a descendant of Virat. Bakasur is said to have dwelt at Garbetta 
in west Miduapar district. Prehistoric bones are found in 
large number in a hill close by. King Virat had a laige 
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number of oafcile and there was a fight over them between the 
Kama vas and the Pandavas as narrated in Virata parva of the 
Mababharata. 

There are many village names with the suffix ''da.'" 
They are found everywhere in Orissa. It is a puzzle to many 
as to what they really mean. The word “da^^ has a lot of 
meanings. It is a Sanskrit word, meaning preservation, gift, 
pain and cutting. We have it in village names like Barada, 
^jiver of boons, and Amarda, the giver of immortality. These 
village names have been derived from the names of their 
presiding deities. But there are quite a series of names with 
the suffix " da which are thoroughly unintelligible, unless the 
word " da " is taken as a corruption of the word dam, meaning 
a sand dune. These names ooour near the seacoast, where sand 
dunes were, or still are, plentiful. The first settler went and 
built a house on a sand dune, the second followed s at, and so 
all the dunes in the neighbourhood were colonised. Once we 
bear in mind that " da is a corruption of dam, village names like 
Kamarda (the blacksmith’s dune), Belda (the dune with the 
Bel tree), Nilda, (dune with the wild indigo plants), Agarda 
(the front dune), Baharda (the outside dune), Mulda (the 
foundation dupe), llehurda (Dehuii da, the dune with a pacoa 
gate built by the Zamindar when he went to live in the village), 
Sashida (the dune colonised by the Sashi, the founder of the 
village), Mirgoda (deer dune) become quite intelligible. The 
sea has receded a good deal during the lifetime of the present 
generation and it is no wonder that some of these villages 
to-day are far away from the sea and their dunes have been 
smoothed down by the wind and the rain. 

On the right bank of the Subarnarekha there is a pargana 
called Batiahad. It is really Bata Abad. It derived its name 
after the conquest of Orissa by the Moguls in Akbar’s time. 
The whole of this pargana was at that time covered with dense 
forest. The Mogul victory led to the oultiyation of this tract, 
so it was rightly named Fatiabad (Victory Gultivation). Not 
^ off ftom this place, on ttie other side of the Subarnar^^ai 
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is the village of Mogulmari in which the Moguls completely 
routed Daud Khan’s army. The Moguls also suffered heavily 
for the Pathans fought with courage born of despair. But 
all the same Pathan-mari would have been more appropriate. 
It must be remembered that the Pathan power in Orissa 
had for some time a precarious existence after it had received 
the crushing blow at Mogulmari. There are Pathan settlements 
near this village. Probably it was a drawn, battle, and the 
Pathan army suffered more from subsequent disorganisation 
than from the result of the battle. The Pathans who lived 
in the locality might have coined the name as racial pride stood 
in the way of their naming it rightly, 

There was once a big fort at Raibania in Patiabad. It was 
owned by a petty Hindu chieftain. It had two forts called 
Pulatta and Bardiha. Pulatta is a corruption of Fulhata 
(compound with flower plants). Bardiha is a fort with big 
homesteads. The chief dwelt in Raibania fort. The remains 
of his palace can still be seen there. The forts of Puliitfca 
and Bardiha, no doubt, served as outer fortifications, but they 
had also quite another use. During raids by the enemy the 
civil population of this petty kingdom took shelter inside these 
outer forts where extensive granaries used to be stored with 
paddy and rice. The remains of these granaries can still be seen. 
The chief of Raibania was called a Bhunya. The Raibania 
chiefs enjoyed a semi-independent existence and was a terror to 
the locality. The last chief was defeated and killed after British 
occupation. (G-. Toynbee’s 0/ MidnccpV/T ) The fort 

of Raibania is bigger in area than Port William in Calcutta. 
It had mud and stone walls round it. It was also protected by 
a deep moat and had a drawbridge leading on to it. It is 
really a wonder how a petty chief like the Bhunya of Raibania 
tfould build so costly a fort with two outer fortifications at 
Pulatta and Bardiha^ It may be that the Bhunyas only canae 
to occupy the fort which has been built by a mighty chief 
long ago, or they might have gained in wealth by their 
frequent raids on the plain?. 
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Many village names are of sylvan origin. There are good 
many villages that have derived their names from trees. We 
give below a few of them. Nimpur (Nim tree), Bansbani 
(bamboo clump), Kantabard (thornhedge), Salbani (Sal forest), 
Simulia (big species of silk cotton tree), Begunia, (Begimia, 
Bengali Nisinda, Vitex trifolia), Karanga (Karaiig tree Paugamia 
glabra) Kendukhunta (village in which poles were made of Kendu 
trees, Desopyros glutinosa) , Sahara (Sahara tree, Strabulus 
asper), Sheali ffrom Sheali, a creeper), Arjuni (Arjuntree, 
Terminalia Arjuna), Salikotha (seems to suggest that people who 
cultivated Sail, a species of rice there, got rich and built two- 
storied mud houses), Haldipada (it had at once time extensive 
fields of haldi or turmeric). It is useless to multiply instances. 
It is quite natural that the predominance of a particular tree 
in a locality, in the absence of any other distinguishing mark or 
designation, should be taken as the basis of its name by the 
first band of cultivators who reclaimed the site or went to settle 
on it. 

There are some village names directly derived from the 
names of idols whose temples have been built in these villages. 
Jhaleswar, (Chandeneswar, Languleshwar Birrespnr (from the 
names of Mahadev Bireswar), Panebanghanta derived from 
the name of the goddness Pancbghanteshwari. She belongs 
to the Tantric age that oame in the wake of Buddhism. Srieram- 
pur occurs more than once. It must be mentioned that the 
worship of Bam is very prevalent in Upper India, but is not so 
here. The present day Yaishnavas of Orissa are followers of 
Sree Chaitauya. Some mendicants from Upper India migbt 
have brought with them idols of Ram and bail t small 
monasteries in these ! villages. Villages that derived their 
names from idols can be very easily recognised unless their 
names have been distorted beyond recognition in commOh 
parlance. Soro is said to have been derived, for instance, from 
Surya, the sun. There can still be seen at this place a very 
ancient temple dedicated to the sun in ruins. But the word 
Soro, as a corruption of the word Surya, is highly misleading 
and strikes one as strange. 
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The word ^ampo or Napa is puzzling like the word Soro. 
One does not know exactly what it means. We may' hazard 
a conjecture about it origin. The word may be takeji to inolude 
two words Na and Apa which when joined become Napa. 
It would then mean No water. The headman who went to 
live in the village probably found it dry and excavated three 
big tanks which exist to this day. but there is one difficulty 
about this. The word Apa, meaning water, is not nsed in 
Oriya. It has gone out of use. Does it live in a solitary 
village name just as Pani, another word meaning water, 
though in frequent use in Oriya, lives in some Bengali com- 
pound words like Panifal, Panikachu, etc ? It may again be 
that Napa means No son, the word in Oriya means a son. 
The founder of the village was probably without a son, and he 
excavated these tanks in the hope that he would get one as 
reward. It is believed that people are blessed with a son on 
their excavating a tank for the public.. It is needless to 
mention that people who excavate a tank with a religious 
motive do not reserve the right of fishery to themselves. 
Paharajpur has an. association with the old Hindu method 
of making gift of land. The. do nee was asked to make a circuit 
for a whole prabar or about three hours and the land covered by 
him became his by kingly flab, The donee was invariably a 
Brahmin, versed in, the Shasbras, and after the gift was complete 
the title of Praharaj or lord of a Prahar was conferred on him. 

There are a few Shasana villages in North Balasore. In 
Puri there are good many shasans, The ancient Hindu kings 
of OrisBa* settled good Brahmins in these villages and conferred 
lands on them. These shasan villages were the seats of culture 
and exerted a tremendous influence on the social life of the 
people, who looked up to Sashani Brahmins for guidance in all 
social and religious matters. These shasans kept up the light of 
culture for good many years. 

Many big tanks .bear the names of Rauipukhari, Bidyad- 
harpukbari, Sintrapukbari. along the main road running through 
the whole length of Orissa. There is a tradition that when the 
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ancient kings of Orissa went on pilgrimage or pleasure trips 
they excavated tanks at each, halting place. Bidyadhar and 
Santra were the title of ministers. Tanks, excavated bv 
ministers came to he known as Bidyadhar or Santra tanks. The 
royal pilgrimage in older days did a lasting good to the people 
of Orissa. 

Pipli, where the English established a trade centre in 1684, 
is a corruption of Pippali, a kind of embroidered cloth. The 
English carried on an ext ensive trade in this place and made 
large advances to local weavers. The cloth purchased here was 
sent to Hugli, which was a much bigger Englihh factory, and 
from there it was exported to Europe. Pippali is a Sanskrit 
word and it means a kind of fine cotton, just like the muslin 
of Dacca. Pipli is a small and half-deserted village. Its trade 
in cloth is altogether gone. The local weavers have given up the 
profession of cloth making and those who stick to it are starving 
for want of patronage. The name Pipli still remains, and it 
reminds us of the glorious cloth manufacture on the looms of 
Orissa in the first days of the East India Company. 

Chhanua on the sea is a small village. The map of 1871 
records it as Port Chhanua. It is no longer a port. A few 
fishing boats and country craft still ply on the breakers. Salt was 
at one time prepared on an extensive scale at Chhanua. The 
process of salt manufacture was quite simple. The sea water 
wag received in shallow tanks one or two inches in depth. It 
was allowed to evaporate and afterwards the surface mud was 
scraped. It was then lixiviated with water and refined by 
putting a certain kind of seamoss into it. The water thus 
refined was then evaporated in a big earthen pot. The salt 
manufactured in this process was just like Liverpool salt, 
What made Chhauua a place preeminently suited for salt manufac- 
ture was the existence of. vast and almost interminable fields 
covered with Chana Bena grass, which supp lied a cheap fuel 
for evaporation. The Bena fields have disappeared before the 
advance of cultivation and afiorestation. The cost of fuel ha® 
increased, and it is now imp ossible to manufacture salt in th 
crude way to fuake it marketable. apa 
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from its connection with salt manufacture^ is a variation of 
Chania, full chan or Bena grass. 

The word Hupsa is puzzling at first sight, but it becomes 
quite clear when we look into its history. Kup Mahanty was 
the proprietor of the village. People called him Rnpsa for his 
lordly demeanour and named the village after him. 

The name Basta seems to suggest that it was at one time 
a great emporium of goods. Basta is a gunny bag. A naart or 
emporium where one gunny bag is stacked on another is still 
a common sight. During the lifetime of the present generation 
Basta has dwindled into insignificance. 

Shahunder has taken its name from its Pir Sha Saheb, whose 
grave lies in this village. His grave lies at a place up to which 
the water reached during high tide, Shahunder was onoe a 
port or bunder. Now it has lost its trade completely. Some of 
the proper names mentioned above can only be found in a big 
map of the district. The reader will kindly see from the above 
that each proper name, if correctly interpreted, has its own tale 
to tell. Each particular tale may be quite an insignifioant one, 
but the sum total of these tales has its part to play in the making 
of history. 

The worship of Ithu 

The word Ithu is the corrupted form of Kitu, seasonSj hence 
the sun. The word was latterly confounded with Ritu, puberty 
or child-hearing capacity. 

The sun is one of the earliest gods of the Aryans. His 
worship is perhaps older than the Rigyeda, but nowadays his 
worship has gone out of vogue. He is still worshipped as one 
of the five subsidiary deities on the occasion of every puja. 
Here is an account of his puja as a principal deity by the ladies 
of Bengal. Maidens, widows and married women worship the 
sun-god as Ithu in the month of Agrahan on every Sunday. 
The woiship is invariably held on the last day of the month, 
whether it happens to fall on a Stinday or not. Each votary 
sets up two earthen pots which emblematically represent the 
sun-god, An earthen disc is placed before these pots in which 
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fiye principal grains, e.g. rice, mnstard feed, inaskalai, wheat 
and oat are germinated, to represent the earth^s productive power 
which is derived from the sun. The votaries do not take iish 
on the days of worship. . After the worship is over on the last 
day of Agrahan, the pots and the disc are immersed in a tank or 
river. The priest ofEuiateS in the worship and utters mantras in 
honour of the sun-god. After the puja is over and before the 
votaries break their fast for the day, they hear a story about the 
origin of the worship, Once upon a time a certain person had 
two daughters, called Urano and Jhumno, Umno was a worship- 
per of Ithu and Jhurnno looked down upon the worship. The 
latter, one day, kicked at the pots of Ithu in mere disparagement 
and contempt. The girls grew up and were given in marriage 
at one and the same time. They left ! for their husbands" 
homes. A series of auspicious events happened along the way 
which Umno was going. Marriages and child-births were 
celebrated along the route. It was all joy iu her husband"s 
house when Umno reached there. She proved a good housewife 
and lived with peace of mind and happiness. She got good 
ohildien. She continued to woivdiip Ithu asiii her maidenhood. 
But quite the reverse happened to Jhumno. The route to her 
husband"s house was lined with misfortunes. Deaths, accidents 
and calamities happened along the road and people cried shame 
•tspo'h her and cursed her. Jhe brought untold calamities to her 
husband’s household: Untimely deaths Le tame frequent, cattle 
died in large numbers. Every one in the household said 
she was an unlucky person. After a few years she was turned 
out by her husband’s people, and she had to seek shelter m the 
house of her parents. Her friends attributed her calamities to 
her disregard of Ithu. One day, she was given the offerings 
to Ithu, and the moment she ate them, her mind changed for 
the better and she prayed to he restored to her husband ’s house, 
prayers were answered. She was called back to her bus? 
house and everything went On all right with her. She 
hegan^to worship Ithu regularly. People who- worship ftbn 
have all their d-esires fulfilled. 
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IT.— Til© Xiomasa Bsi Cave Facade 

By Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, M.A., Ph.D. (Oxou.) 

Jackson; in J.B,0,R.S.,Yol XII Pt. I; 1926; pp, 49-6 
lias pointed out two important details regarding the Loma^a 
R§i cave. (*) The polish is distinctly inferior (op. cit. p. 60) 
and (ii) there is no dedidatory inscription (op. cit. p. 60). 

Both these deserve careful attention. They might throw 
gome light on the author of the fagade and the unfinished 
roof. Aloki-Da^aratha cover 3rd-2nd century B.C. (Rapsou 
ajy.J., pp. 500-512 ; circa. B.C. 274-184 B.C.) Kharavela 
comes in the 2i\d-lst century B.C. (c, 169 'B.C.—J.JB.O.M.S,, 
1918, p. 464), In between rise the ,$uhgas (Pufyamitra 
e. 184-148 B.C. — Eapson, op. cit, p. ,5l8.) Thus the Barabar 
Hills passed in succession from a Buddhist to a Hindu and 
thence to a Jain. Why were the roof and inner room left 
unfinished? Was there an inscription? Some suggest the 
revival of Hinduism as the root cause. A similar lack of 
finish to cave No. 24 at Ajanta has been ascribed to the 
same cause (J.B.O./i.d., Vol. XT, Ft. II, 1925, p. 125). The 
latter is held responsible even for mutilation of sculptures 
(Ibid.). It is hardly plausible. The Hindu is no vandal. As 
Treitpobke says in Ins Deutsche GeBchichte in XIX lahrhundertj 
noticing the still standing Polish Victory Column in East 
Prussia of a bygone age, only an inferior civilisatimi wreaks 
its Wrath on tokens of an alien culture in their midst. The 
Imperial Hindu Samudra Gupta utilised but did not damage 
Buddbist A4oka'’s Peace Piikr at Allahabad (Fleet, 0.1.1,, 
Vol. Ill, p. 7) . Nor can it be said that the work was given up 
because of want of encouragement after the A4oka-Da4aratha 
epoch. Bomala. cave is one of the A4oka group. His 
descendant Daiaratha of the Nigarjuni range (Hulfczsch, 
Vol. I, p. xstviii) might be expected Ao #00 to itf 
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oompletion. TJbat it was excavated by a Btidclbistand a Mauryan, 
is suggested by its design (Fergusson, Ilisit Indian and MatUrn 
AroUieeture, '&\i\:gQ^^ and Spiers^ Vol. I, pp. ISOff), and its 
similarity with the contigaons inscribed A^ohan oaves (Codrington, 
AXj p. 19) Jaina oaves at Khanejagiri and elsewhere (Cohn, 
Indische PlasUk, Tafel, 8, 77*83) general'y follow a di:ffierent 
type. 

Thus a likely reason fer the undnished work — it was 
probably more unfinished then without the polish on the side 
walls of the outer chamber — was the fissure in the living 
rock of the roof. The inside of the inner chamber as well as its 
outer wall, dressed but left absolutely in the rough, suggest the 
same state for the rest of the walls at the time of cersation of 
work. After the appearance of the flaw in the rock, the work 
was abandoned; And the occasion for a dedicatory inscription 
never arose. 

Then came Kharavela in the 3nd-lst century B.C. 

Vol. IV, Ft. IV, 1918, p. 868 ) He naturally turned out the 
Ajivikas, chiselled off their names and put in his Kali&gan 
troops in the Barabar caves. The unfinished Lomala Rsi he 
must have found quite handy. Who repaired the fissure in the 
gneiss rook is not recorded. A rei cnt sojourn in the cave under 
heavy rains has proved to the writer the effectiveness of the 
long plaster line on the top. A chemical examination may 
prove its approximate age. In any case TCbaravela seems to 
have employed post-Mauryan craftsmen to polish up the walls — 
it is same in kind only inferior in quality to that in the Asoka. 
Da^aratha Mauryan caves. 

About the essentially Jain character of the Afoifcom or 
crocodile frieze motif, the recently published ” Ancient India, 
From the Earliest Times to the Guptas with Notes on 
the Architecture and Sculpture of the Mediesval Period, By 
K. 'HfiR Codrington, Xiondon, 1.936 '' supplies rome interesting 
evidence. It reproduces the Jain (A. I., op. ctX, p. 43) Rail 
Fragments, Kankali Tila, Matbura {A.I., op. cit., p. 43, 
Fig. 14)-*^always with the crocodile. From the arobitecturai 
pojnt of view Codrington assigns ihe Loma^a l^tfi cave to tne 
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3rd century and tlie fagade to the 1st century B.C» 
{AJ., op, eit., p, xi.) But it is curious that even with a g-ood 
photograph {A.L op. cif., Plate IB) Codrington repeats 
Fergusson^s mistake about “ a frieze of e’ephants’^ (A.I. op. cii. 
p. aO) and misses the makara * and all that it implies. 

The presence of a Southerner and a Jain is further hinted at 
by two other details noted by Jackson , Vol. XII, 

Pt. I, p. 51) : (i) a svasiika and (i«) a,triiula in line 5. {Hi) 
Jackson also corroborates Caddy ^s fish below these symbols 
{J.B.O.R.S., op. cii,, p. 51). (i) Of the 55 plates in 

Hultzsch's 6^r./. Vol I (New Edition) Inscriptions of A^oka, 
]9a5, only one solitary inscription, (besides the Karna Chopar) 
hears the svasUka mark. And that is the Jaugada Rock 
(Hnltzsohj op. cit. p. 116). Jaugacla is “ a ruined fort in the 
Berhampur Taluka of the Ganjam district, Madras, about 
eighteen miles north-west of Ganjam town, on the northern 
bank of the Rishikulya riverl^’ (op. ciA p. xiv) Evidently the 
svastika was a Southern symbol accepted very early by the rest 
of India. 

(w) The is an ancient Jina association. "In the 

earliest of Mathura Jain examples, a jina is seated within 
a square formed by four everted tri§ulas^* (Codrington, 
A,I,, op. cit., p. 45). Like the svastika, the also, has 

travelled far, 

(m) Add to this the fish. And there is an astonishing 
coincidence in Jain details, viz. crocodile, &vastika and fish, 
between the Lomaia Bsi- Karna Chopar symbols on the one 
hand and the professedly Jain Bail fragments, Kankali Tila, 
Mathura, on the other (c/^, Codrington, A.Lj op. cit., p, 43, 
Fig. 14). 

Lastly, by way of mutual verification, these Jain symbols 
occur only in the Karna ChopSr inscription where the work of 
obliterating tbe 'anti- Jain Ajivikas has been more thorough 
than elsewhere. 

Contrast the fantastic ornamental deyice of MaJcara at Amaravaii and 
Blarhnt, withits Mitarallxepwsentationon the OrigSa Caves and in Chalulcyaii 
CTilpture! 



RBVIEIWS OF BOOKS 

Yaishniva Lyrics DojtbInto English Verse.— % Surendra- 
nalTi Kumar, Kanda^al Batta, and John Alexander 
Chapman. 7|x5^. bd^p. London ; Oxford Vniver&ity 
JPress, 1923. 

TLe Vais^ava lyrics represent India's eternal quest for 
perfection in art through the sex-impulse. The haunting 
strain of love-longings between Krsi;ia and Radha baffles and 
reveals the universal ego. They mooh the most sacred social 
institutions and their extremely respectable representatives and 
yet brood with infinite tenderness over the pathos of human 
things. They live in the varied pigments of colour and the 
frozen musio of architecture. And above all, they find expres- 
sion in the inimitably intimate and flexible outpourings of a 
Vidyapati and a Chanejidasa. Like De Iraitatione Christi '' 
they claim that '' Love conquers all things.'^ They insist on the 
antinomy between morals and morality. These Qad’intoxi- 
oated rhapsodists think as Heraclitus : '' AJen hold some things 
■wrong and some right: God holds all things fair.'" And by 
a process of Narcissism, God is man's own imago, an object 
of adoring love, that once more, through the primitive sex- 
impulse, leads on to the obscure regions of the Freudian 
Unconscious. 

The art- impulse in poetry and philosophy as transformed 
sex-instinct, has been recognised in European literature only 
lately. Ferrero opened discussion with the sexual impulse 
as the raw-material, so to speak, from which art spriugs.’" 
Mdbius held ‘hthe art 'impulse as a kind of sexnal secondary 
charaoter.'-* Fxeud and Rank discussed sexual energy as a 
sublimated iife-^roe q| art in life founding poetry, philosophy 
and religions. And that sexual adnlesoenoe is transubstantiated 
into a spiritual and moral passion _in Dante and ^seeks satisfac-' 
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tion ia tlie “ Vita Naova/^ akin in spi.it and in source to the 
Vaiignava lyrics. 

But this art-life is a discipline^ and discipline means pain. An 
artist must make himself a work of art moulded into beauty by 
suffering. Mr. Cliapman'’s singularly happy rendering into 
English verse, from the literal translations by Hiessrs. Kumar 
and Dntta, of about forty-eight Yaisnava songs by Vidyapati, 
Chandidas, Narottamadas and other padakartas in the 
Padakalpataru, reminds one of Gizyckl^s remark on 
Shaftesbury the key lay not only in his head, but in 
his heart, for like can only be recognised by like,'*'’ (Georg 
von Gizjckiy Di& JEiktk David Hume’s, page 11). A departure 
from the norm in customs and manners has only drawn him 
closer — a little of love’s bread and wine, and betel nuts, and 
blue saris, and flute playings and the scent of a body rubbed with 
camphored sandal paste ” (Preface, p. v. 13.) His intimate 
appeal invests the '^clinging scarf of blue (p. 88) with 
a Pauline touch of " grace seasoned with salt. An artist is 
Romo additm Naturae said Bacon. Strip off his various and 
phantastic disguises and Man is everywhere the same, a physio- 
psyohio function one with Nature. 

The verse rendering is admirable* Fitzgerald englished and 
versified Omar, Audit was no longer Omar, Arnold para- 
phrased the Bhagavadglta. It ceased to be inspiring, even 
intelligible. The “ Vaishnava Lyrics is neither a transformation 
nor a so-oalled translation but offers the songs to non-Bengali 
readers, as conceived by their authors and understood by their 
countrymen — alive with their spirit and their flesh. Indian 
and *specially Bengali readers will hardly feel the presence of an 
interpreter — Mr. Chapman, though a personal artist in style, 
has, with an instinctive fine breeding and a rare absence 
of self-consciousness, become one with the lyriuts counting 
nothing one’s own, save only one’s harp”. He typefies 
Bergson’s dictum the perfect expression is that which has 
come BO naturally, or rather so necessarily, by virtue of so impe- 
rious a predestination, that we do not pause before it, but go 
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straight on to what it seeks to express, as though it were 
blended with the idea ; it became invisible by force of being 
transparent {Ze Monde Nouveau, le 15 Decembre 1922). 

But the book will offend a class of people whose knowledge 
of things Indian, and things human, are gained from copy-boots, 
and whose notions of style are based on ^'models.^^ In short, the 
species comprehensively calegoried under Molibre''s lei eharla- 
taneries savanies. “ What kind of ‘ verse ’ is this ? Can any 
respectable person permit himself to entertain lyrics without 
proper references ?’' A. silkworm, they say, knows not the 
fineness of her thread. Such “ critics are not silkworms, 
With the acquired fortitude of Monsieur Jourdain in Ze 
Bourgeois Geniilhomme , they insist on telling the long- 
suffering Dame Public that she had been speaking prose for 
more than forty years without knowing it. They forget 
that from the creation of Man, from Dante to Carducci, 
from Rabelais to Proust, from Chaucer to Whitman, humanity 
has always thought in poetry and sought expression in cadences 
and rhythms, that are irregular and individual, and not after 
their copper-plate patterns. 

The present reviewer is a Bengali. He recognizes in the 
interpreter, his original story of immortal joys and sorrows. 
“There is no soul to take my part j None knoweth the aching 
of my heart; To whom should I then complain? (page 10), 
It is with a yearn, a dutch and a wrench he rea ds “ Nay, since 
thou flntest, flutest, flutest so. The damsel doth but yearn 
the more, the more.^^ (p. 13) , The prophet Jeremiah was 
“ one that hath a pleasant voice and can play well oh an instru- 
ment.'^ The beauty of voice and instrument matters. The 
!^gveda and the Sama, the Old Testament and the New, would 
perhaps have long ceased to he “ the Books'' but for being “ one 
that hath a pleasant voice and can play well on an instruuient.''' 
Socrates regarded philosophy as music, is religion. The 
divine dance of satyrs and nymphs to the Sound of pipes, Orpheus 
seeking Eurydice and “ With his lute making trees t And the 
mountain tops, that frieze : Bow themselves when he did sinff " 
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the Beauties of Braja in answering cadence to Krsna's flute— 
this symbol of life in one form or another has floated before 
human eyes from the sculptures of the Indian cave-paintings 
and temple friezes, and in the Greek has-reliefs, to the glimpse 
of occasional new harmonies in these Vai§n.ava lyrics. One 
cannot but follow the piper that knows how to play, even to 
one^fi own destruction. Man may have many defects. But he 
has that engaging trait.. When he loses it he will lose his being. 
And the Vaignava lyrics would become meaningless, Till 
then, with Dante — ma mluntade e nosh'a pace. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

Proceedings of a Quarterly Meeting 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, held at the Srimati Radhika 
Sinha Institute on the 9th April 1926. 

1. Mr. T. H. Jackson, Vice-President of the Society, was in 
the chair ; and there was a large attendance of members and 
visitors, the meeting being thrown open to the publio. 

2. Mr. P. G. Manuk, Barrister-at-Law, delivered a lecture, 
illustrated by lantern slides, on the subject ; " Glimpses into 
the Story of Pictorial Art in Tndia.^^ The lecture was much 
appreciated. 

3. Mr. G. E. Fawcus moved a vote of thanks to the lecturer. 

Mr. D. N. Sen supported the motion. 

E. A. HOENB, 

Honorary General Beeretary, 



Exhibits shown at the last Annual 

Meeting. 

The authorities of the Patna Museum showed the following 
exhibits : — 

A. Coins, — The following gold coins, some of which are 
extremely rare, were exhibited : — 

I. Soli AN op Delhi, 




[711. 

1. 

Ala U-Din Muhammad II, i.M.o; II No. 191 Dar al-lslam 

2. 

Ditto 

Delhi 696 A.H. 

3. 

Tnghlak I 

I.M.o. ^74 Delhi 725. 

4. 

Muhammad b. Tnghl ik 

i.M.c, 808 „ 726. 

6. 

Ditto 

„ 306 „ 727. 

6, 

Ditto 

„ 302 Dar al-r8l»m 727. 

7. 

Ditto 

„ 808 Delhi 727. 

8. 

Ditto 

„ 816 „ 744. 

9. 

Ditto 

„ 318. 

10. 

Mahmud b. Muhammad 

„ 405. 


11, Sher Shah 


Square gold. 

12. Ditto 


^ w t> 


II, Moghul Empeeobs. 

13. Humayiiu 

I.M.o. 

18. 

14. Akbar 

*} 

6fl Agra 973, 

16. Do, 


82 (type) Fathpur 989, 

16. Do. 

» 

71 Agra 982. 

17. Do. 


66 Delhi 972. 

18. Do. 

» 

82 Lahore 988 (square). 

19. Do. 


Do. 

2^ Do. 


Do, 977 (round) 

21. Jahangir (square) 

Lahore 1016 : 2. 

22. Shabjahan 


Akbarabad 1041. 
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33. Shahjaban 

Ahmadabad 1025 i 9. 

U. Ditto 

Slialijalianabad 1060, 

25. Ditto ... 

Surat 1042. 

26. Ditto 

Daulatabad 1068. 

27, Ditto 

Multan 1064:28. 

23. Aurangzeb ... 

Lahore 1116 ; 48. 

29. Ditto 

Haidarabad 1112 ; 45. 

30. Ditto ... 

Akbarabad 1182 ; 14. 

31. Ditto 

Ahsauabad 1115 ; 47. 

83, Ditto 

Grolconda 1086 : 30. 

33. Ditto 

Shabjahauiibad 1106 ; 37. 

34. Ditto 

Dar al-Zafar Bijapur 1107, 

85, Ditto ... 

Ahmadnagar 1116 : 48. 

36. Aliiui T 

Burbanpur 1120. 

37. Do. 

Khujista Bunyad 1128 i 5, 

38, J abandar 

Akbarabad 1124 ; 1. 

39. Ditto 

Ditto 1124 ; 1. 

40. Ditto ... 

Burbanpur 1124, 

tl. Farruklisiyar ... 

Khujista Bunyad 1129 : 6. 

42, Ditto 

Lahore 1129. 

43. Ditto ... 

Akbarabad 1120 : 7. 

44. Muhammad ... 

Shahjabanabad 1152:22. 

45, Ditto 

Ahmadabad : 14.* 

46. Ditto 

Burbanpur : 13. 

47. Ahmad 

Shahjabanabad 1165 : 5. 

48. Do. 

Ditto 1164:4. 

49. Alam It ... 

Ditto 1202 ; 31. 

50, Ditto ... 

Ahmadnagar 1175 : S. 

51, Ditto 

Shahjabanabad 1220 : 48. 

53. Ditto 

Akbarabad Yr, 26 , 

KtrSFAN. 

13. iWima Kadphises, 

rev. Siva; 

64. Kaiiislika ... 

„ Nanashao, 

66. Hnvishka ... 

„ Mahasena. 

66. Ditto 

Mithra (Miiro). 

67. Ditto 

Ardoehsho. 
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68. Huvishka ... rev. Araeicho. 

59. Vasudeva ... „ Siva (two armed). 

60. Ditto ... Siva, difEorent; legend on 1. 

61. Ditto ,, Do, (four armed), 

63. Late Kusban. „ Kidara, 

63. Ditto ... j, Do. (variant). 

64, Ditto ... Legend— -Vasa, 

B.— Plaster of Pans cast of Vasndeva. (An original produc- 
tion of Babu Shyamapada Misra, Modeller, Patna Museum). 

Vasudeva (in old Indian dress) is running away with the 
infant Srikrisbna from tbe prison of Kamsa, king of Mathura, 
who according to a prophecy, knew that he would be killed by 
Krishna, the eighth son of Vasudeva, if he survived, 

Vasndeva is looking back to see if be is being f ollowed by 
the attendants of Kamsa. 

Kai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan of Patna City exhibited 
the following interesting water-oolour sketches by C. B. B. 
(arc. 1810) 

(1) West Gate, Patna (Paobobbim Darwaza). 

Buchanan, in his Report on Patna in 1813, says : “The 

gates are now in a most deplorable state of decay, 
and are rather alarming to strangers that enter. In 
order to prevent accidents they should probably be 
pulled down, as in the present state of the rampart 
they can be of no use in defending the place.^' 

(2) Bankipnr near Patna. 

(3) Maner. (Two sketches.) 

(4) Fakir^s rock, Jehangar, (Sultanganj.) 

(6) Benares. (Two sketoheg.) 



Bhatta-Svamin’s Commentary 


KAUTI LYA-S ARTHA-SaSTRA 

Edited by K. P. JAYASWAL 

and 

A. BANERJI-SASTRI 







[ Contintted from March, 1926 number of f hia Journal | 
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%T^5T ^ rf SK^5rs?T^TR* qRM?i5(ai^5rT^* ^ ^ ^ H STTH 

sOTnpF?|jrcl ^ ^ ?T 5r >fT^> simm v- 

^T 35 ^ 1 g g i s t m ififir: j ^ ?r qs jf ar itt vr ^t- 

3 ? ^ er 5T < 1 ; ^ fir ^ fe ^ 3Tfonf^wfsmwf^: 

^ SI m 'JT* 

^1555 i cT sr* 55 f^ 'sg 

T2Tf^^R%:, !I % 39f ^ *T 23 I cT- 

^ HT ^ STT 3^91 qt ST sir sn vgr =!; si 5 ^r m 
II ?«i m 5sir f? ^T ^ s§ !fBi q m % sS «i 3 :- 

g^frBifjisf ^q3|r 5i|ii|S0^ 

fpsJsnOT: |r ^ T^q^Jial* q ^ ?rlF* si5il$r'#r^^ 
^ « $3T sisKTO 5 cqr q k % ^i s t^iH c^ 

q; ^ Z SR rI fcIT ^ 35 n R 

RT !^=RT fsi fR ![Br f sitfiRl^gfqnsrT: gw: 

qtqqiTWT qr ?m n* s 2 3 : i: ^ 3iT s^ 

R3RT^ ^ n t* esiarR* m. r 

SRTX>%R[,I 

^RRTRgSicftRt RT, RT SRSfrcWT^felR^ 
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M< M wmrnm - T mmm w -tm ^ — * ■i.-MI - mm ^ 

5JT gr W c5 ^ ¥IT ^ g 5T T^ tn* 

IT IT* w i: ^ Ti;,, I 

^g[ tr^^lTT^: ITT^Rr STlftSRTf^' BqfTcT- 

rfiT&, %5T tzsi^: iR^fsqt 5T 

msTOTfff^l 

^T ?T#^^I^TiTf <5, ^ : 0T 5 ^ ^ ti^n 

^ *|«ft%r5«ITfeqTai^ TT ^ ITt I 
W®<TIK^ ^^siStgjT^ ^ H'Sirn «T^ I 
^ 9 5T* ^ rf f: # f?iTT 3T* IJB ^ 5[’ !?r*^ ^%OT- 

AS'. p.u6 «^*TT|pTnsg TT^- 

f^^<iiciT m 8T ^ ^ ^ ?(T fjt srqosT- 

iTlTWT5n5!5| r 

%cc^q ¥ff^qqg^q 

fqr^iiT, ^ ifiTd?! f^TTOT^n^sq^ \ 5(Tq<^fjf^!TT IT q t:t «T 

pftqtT^^ q ?!:§r: ^Sftqj I 

q qT^^rrqT^qtiqf cf^q- 

5^f^: 4 igr ^1 q!nird'shi^?5^ ^^T^qsjr- 

STiqi^^ ^ ^ I 

q T:?rTS[V^ qcr^^ 


i^itfrffT?, ^Iq ^ itM 


iivS^K cqT ^ I ^ ^ 


q qi t: ^ q^rq^ TOttqqr 

I #it ^ ^ g *Tt 
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^ u q ^ pfir ?rT qp^T«jf:, qr pt ^ 

^ qiT ^ ^ % I 


1% W 5 ^T ^ pf? sif^ q f q % q;T«mi 

3T 4 srn* ?ft qiT qT JT S^T ^ ST ^T- 

5 r qt ^ ®TT qM 

sq ?fn f? ?r g cqr fc iqt wit q: J 



^ 1 

qrCT3^;, 3Ei>sfe«Tlf?m ifkt \ 

cTT ar ^ 5% 1 ^ ^ 5^[?l^l ?]%: ^5fii- 

^ # ^T ^ w a[T sqT q: \ ^ 55* e* ^ it- 

^f^^?5r* fiq^:Tsjnf^siinV ^fqpjresr, 
i|i?rT^55r%, 1 ^T 5 i f»fTli^?iT^5njft^; | 5Er ^ sic^^ 
«rn^T^i ^aiTW. I 

^ 1 «TJT S ® Sr ^ ^ StT 

SJIjJCT P^T ^T fir ^T ^ I 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ St^^l, ? SI % ^ 5Tf ^iltiiT 
S^^jftcTT I 

»itqT55T^: n <stt ?siT3^^;^^^<^t^55T5rT- 

FT^if 

^T 55 !R SRllTOf^^f I 

ii ^ ?S 8 kt i: I w; ^ci^r, ^ ^ 
i: ^ ^ sr; ^t^t^:, ^ t" 5IT 5; TOift sqT ft si^nf 

sjTwftaxftsr^T^i* i 

^ ert ^xmx' m if-qp; ^ ftr ^x $t® ?r c^u 55 51 sr feft ?iT5rcft 
51^ ^cIT Cl^ : fT|?^!| ^Xm^^XXMi I 

I «o^o»L_*qy!i.in’ stn^ I 

f f! ^-r-i* '- i ■ ^ <S T.._. _.g^._.?K a _ ^ 

3 — 55f \ 
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simw5 'It s ^ ^ fir ^JTTJTTRfir- 

gfil’r STT* n cJT irt rrOT^rim 

^ tii srrrToi*^ <1 fir% =5rgf^*:gfitgtnr5OTm- 

fec^grV3r*T55Tf5r^^iT ^’JsrmnrJTfirsrTsr ^ ^- 

qr srf ^^pqf^'sr: i ai ^' 

' ?r q ^ ^ fiT ji, q^w^ETTirt m ^ 

fir sit^ n q fcft 5rT jrT^Tcrrr ^ ctt^t it ct it 
»T TT fcfT erf qjtf tufqqqr^t t ff ^ fft fiw^S^SJTRT^ 
^ mx ^T «iT 5 ir sa ^Kfir^^rafiTRT* mx 55 n 
er ^'If^srmTirai I 

^ql^qqm^JWTFfiT ^ ^ firw *i I 

fqiT^q n IT J 3 I JET 
ff sif'^lirfrgsprTf^ ^ iii- 

^T ?r c^ ITT « <f I 

5r m tr ^ fisr qRiiTer^R 1 ? ^- 

fir T.«iT f? ^ ^ *rT fqw sr^ fir t f m ^ 
fr* TT%:. *T IT ^ t:t% ?rs^ 

sqtfiftJ^rqquiesq; \ iTriT;j0^ii% 
5 qsg TTTt^ g^iTtrfqqinef cT^IT '^^iTr 

1 






A 

=g5t: li 


1 ‘‘qnT«miT<’— 
i ‘*of^pf^’’— g r 
a « I 

4 TTl 
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t5JT5^^|SSrRtq^3[^R*5r5^R; «T2Hzn% 


^ m ftr ferrft i ^ni ^ 

^ S! fe Hrfcif l 

m ^Tat m ^ ^ m i 

afe<i5l«i^5irT5t 5 ^ ^ rt: F^iir- 

% ni m at ft mr ift | st %iT; 
^3 m ft %V. ^SrWJWaTOsr^'fJ^T: 3T 5Tt ft: «fl W iR ?T- 
^ ft 5CT a a ^ m ar ma^r^fftaTat ftanai 
^«rt«n ^ m f ft; ^ nr sTOrrtftifiT ft’sqTafr- 

^ ftt ar ^«ircf I 

mai^a^#n^ ft^PTw ftqear «ra ^ ^ 
ar a^ft ^^5^'i«FTftft‘ ^ftsrftafts 

q;^wf3ra*m is^aft^Ra^t ^t^raa; Jcre^ft- 
wiftr «r ^ ftft^: \ 

**9f 

a a ift 1 a^am^mTOTargr^ ^ ^ at 
a % a? ^ 5a at a ^ a^iaa ?a5^^ lifa ar i 
at ft5ia: sjt ft ^ ^ ear ft 5ia ^ 

aaa'aaaftr: i 


g t m ^ ^ ^ a «a a ff ar ar: 1 



VoL. xti. PT. li. j Bhattasvamin on ArthaiSastra 




S: ^ q j?5iT 5r qr: 

^iq^ffrsqfeNf^ %qrg^rfriJT3^tsrt jftsrrsTT* g^r mm 
Wm 

^ qrr qpf^ f< tr ft q^qpcqrg^ I 

W 5 q%:, qjdftn^^Tq^’s®;^ 1 
qqr g ?T ctt:® ^ ^ ?ff q- 

sft ft q: ^srrsniTTlq qjTJi^^w^sftftqq^ a q q q ^ ^- 
q qr qft^rRTfts^^ ^ q ft ft r W 

9|q^ftqjt ^qfqsftftcft qr W^qq?q qmqRI 57qfti 
q^q* qqTftq^aiT q q ftt q* itT n q f^^sqqiq*^ ^ 

^ wr q ¥ 'st,>q i ft wft^fftar^'q^ 

!S ft qrqq^; i^q" ^qCT¥Tft*q: ) 

f ^ m q ft # q ¥ qr q- 

g^^ftftawjTq iq 5?q q q fr: 1 

** a q qr q’ ^: | 

i ‘‘of^o”--j(r n I 

a '‘qrqR^ftwjf— qi “gfr q pii ftft Bq q^agtcwraFg ¥ ^qqf ^ 

3 q i 

‘ ‘eq:” qi3; ?B^q: -« I 
qftsftiqi 


AS'i p. 117 


it 


oqRo”— q I 




»rmr 1 


Bhattasvamin on Artha§astn [ J- 0 . E. S. 




^ ^ STT ^ ^ jf ^rui 

%%Ji I ft— 

“?T 3 rT qftrf ® ^ \ 

5 [T 3 P«T 7 ii? 2 ?=g^ ir^^sq* gsr ^riapj* ii” ^ i 

fisuftR: ^ 5 W vrriT* i 

5 I?IT^: sr^ft^T:, ^ ^?IT 5 igT^ 1 r 5 TTJTCjjT?: 5 ri^? 575 ( 57 if, Sjg ^^51 

ftrfti % 5 r ^ ft ^% 57 cm?|,S 5 iq| 5 tTftg[?|^')RrT; 
mci : : I 

^ ^ ^ ^ q JTT 5t ^ ft i Spijft 

ftrarieft^ cgi^^ ft^^T^i; ^ ^T T 
t Tf sf # ftlT ?lf ^ 

l 5 fT 5 m ft I^Td 5 ^ S: 3 T^ 5 im^T«sjlT^ 


sTOT^n^mir i 

^Ti^t EK^^SlTf^i f^ltlKlft Jr«?T lf 3!5qsj^ SWfTj^- 
eT>s 5 r; 3 T¥rcm?i,i 

t ^ It ir 


?t m ft'^ 



I 

nr m ^ sr i^ ^r st nx ftcmft i ^- 


qr cT: 3^5!q5mt q ^ ’T; 55T qt 



q ft nx ^T m: ft m *i ^ ^ 

sfttqrm, % n n n ??!; gc^qftsftjji: im « 1 , ^ %t i?. i 


^ ft tfif q I fg ^ ft^^i^Tsf sfts?ft i ft^^ gc^ifttr; 


^ 'q-q-«rr’*it— \ jt v “fftlf^— qn I 




VOij. XIL PT. IL ] Bhattasvamin on ArthaSastra 

5 ^ cT ^ ^ sft, m ^ ^ ^ srr 

^Sft 3TfSrJ 

5ff 5«f 5^ m ^ ^fk 

9^ 3 ^ ^rRISJ^Tg^DR^^I SCV grf ^^ 

t ft % I 

#^sr¥TmT!rmT5, 3 ^ 'it ?t 5i ft^^rrft i g m ?:- 

^T SET !T pf^5T?:3(TT^ *Slt ^tii 5j) q w ^«T^5lITfwr 

SCT ^ 5T ?:t ?rT ft ft m ??I 5f\ 5TT 5IT ^^ift^TTs^'tsSTSIT 

ft 5CT ^ ^T, ^ ^ WT m srr gfqT^s^si»5?ftfrt jt ^ 1 3- 

U SR 5C W ^T ft: 5(?ft?rTft: 5[r ^ 5 ^T ftsiffTSTS^ft^ft: 

^T aft SIT qTft^^T^fTt, ^ ^ ^ »T? ^?sftjp^aT ^'TST IT f- 

l^sr ^J^T^TT ^jcoTTfftf ^q;, srftsii- 

^ftSTTflt ^TqrfeTft^3TT5TT ntqPTftT:, 5jt qt fT 

IT ^ ^T ^ ^ aft ft?!I ft: ftll^ ^HT i 
aroftR* #??qftft 5lqt I 

^q5iraqcftwsciTTf, q ^ 5[#c?nft i ^4; 3T|fe- 

qmR, g-sRRr^ft^iqsiT’ij^Tqsi 55[iqr ®ft^- 

qqr^stcft^R: I ^siiftcqTf , ^ ^ srt s[i 
^g[qc^qi.5rft^Ta:^® srcSTT^qr ii^f^ft \ 

WmsRft^rtffT^v SET 5a ft- 

ft irf SE 2i *#5T ^iT 13% q%T2iT* 

wT^ft I 


1 “frft^”— 1 “qrqnrf” y n i 

«TT5ft"— *ri 

2 =0 S(rn I 

f\ — ^ y , ' 

^tT3^!-- IT far SJTTlpaTT \ 



\^o Bhattasvamin on ArthaSastfa xJ. B. r»-Fi-« 

^ sft SIT m fcfir I sf q m m ^ srTqr- 
xwf ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ wqq g fl* 

AS', p, 118 sv 

qTqr^?l.i 

t cT sjt 3 ’^T | q sbt qf q ^ ft *1- 

q ^ q q qr 4* ^ ft qT I^T^rrfqq:, q q- 

ftq q: q qq qqtgrKT:, 5 t g; \ 

TT ftr g SI® t tt q # ^q^i^^qqqqTfq^qftg^q^- 
ft^qT5qf>ftr!?iTftsR ^ftqqqftqq qq 

I 

q qr ^ q ft ft I s^r^qTqf q^ q^ qqT 

ar qmq^ q « q%gr^ q ^ q f^q(^ qsT^nft^qft 

[ ftqf ® qftgqrq^qftftj l 

qqq ftfrrer i^qftT 

^qfe^^ q gftqf ^ t qftqcT q^q^ II # I 

q %T®cT qr ^‘^qmqf ^qft sgr g ^T qT ?qT q^q: 
i^T^TOftlzirTq; ^5 55 ¥ft qf qi ft qr 

gft^qr q h’ ? qr ft q qcw’ sjwrrft q q g ^r ft ^qr 
ftr ^ ft ?:^ift!frTqTqqf?:siftWqq^ siqjqrqTiin^lftftqTftf 
qjrqfftt^q^ q q; ?:r qf q I 

qqq^ftwqiqgftq^ ^ HT ft HT ??Trftq*5«nq: sr q ftr liT 


? ^ qr!* l 

3 ‘ qi 

^ ‘Bqqt ffqn' ?ft s*nw— q i 




VOL. XII. PT. Il.l Bhattasvamin on ArthaSastfa 

^ I 

f fe ¥T f ^ 5T: ST % «T ^ % qUT m ^L 

^ ^ ^ <ST *»T IT ®T ^ ST “^T- 

ft % ch % ft ^ 

# m ^ 3TT ft gt q ^ ^ c^t ft ^ «qT qt l 



AS . p. 119 ^ ^ f^v:iT |’‘ 

# g[^5nc|,i 

n^nf, cigp«5rR^r^^f^®Fn^, ^ 

| ^»Tff?HTcIT ^nST^ST 

WTT5 5?:T«?Te3 !?c?n^i 

^ s?i sr 5T ^ ?!?ij5f?it3r5rfimTft«« i ^if ft S 
ftn n ^ ^c=^Tft, ^ci;^«K5«ITqT^? «T ?r ij ^ I 

n ^ 5 ^ ft C?IT ft 1 sTTirfts'nf^ ft ?i sf 

q in^ft« «JTc^jf ^ ft ft sr sn 
^mr ^ m aiOTt^w ^m?m swr^ft^^qr^ 

St m %i Sf^, n ^ spr ft sk it: ^grfefiT, ^ cgt j|: 

eR55^:, cT qisi^iqic^TTraftf, ^mm % ^ ^?ITft^5T IT ^ 
^c^g q ^ Tft 3T^ft«lcr?^Tg[^ e^ft^* i:f ^gwflT 
sreqftft stft^rrcwtofa’ ftl^^J ftifn^tg: i 
qrsnTn^S ^ 



ft ® % g tf ft ft 

I -miaf o”— ^r i 

‘‘fy^’’ ift liir ftft^BTiwT^! t 


3 



VOL. ;kll, PT.ii ] Bhattasvamin on Artkasastra 


3T IT f ?f !»fnf 

^JT^cTSFirf' ^ ’I ^rr ftr 25 
^ m ^T 5ft ^ ?ro5T^«im 

f: «3r‘ fi jc o«t ^ «t is wi f^i?T 

• "V ■ ■ 

® tfi t »qT5f!?ift?j^ 5q gr qTsrtgwftcqsqcn^^ 

5i%^«n?f g ^T t ^ 'T 5r grT^qT^wnf^sETTtsr 
sfT fg o2f ?T 551 ?rl t iTi’iwnfrs?r?T 
s?i?t5;t W \ 

=grT if i ^ 5JT % ^iTtnri^Psr: ^ ^ m g. 

3f fq ^ 5 1 g t:T qT: fqs^nqTr cr^?:nT%3Pqt5q^ 
qr iftcqi I ciq^T^rl qt ^T ^ ¥qt qt ^ q qT'W' 

q qt^^l qi ^ q q fai qr q g^sq^qqfftstfeqm* jq^qnc- 
qt q ^ qi ^¥qt q m ^\ 

qt qr nt ?:t ^iqT^^^rf^q sr % m ^ qqr ag^- 
qqmqTpT fq ¥r 5T q qi Wfi^Tq- 

qqrqqT^* q ?q ^ sr q SR 3 1 ml 

^sqgqjrfq \ 

q q m\: a ^ q>' ?^q ^ 

q 'q: qiqjJ^^f^sq^qT fq ?^;, ^T q j%; qq 
qT^qiST.! 

^ q, ^ ' q ^''fT’iT'^% fr ^1'=^:%*^%- 

AS'. p, 120' ;,. ,^, ■ ' ■ . ■« ■■■ ■.^ ■ ■ &. ' ' ■ ^ 

% iqr tq q q^q^qqtiq qq T W W R? 

1 ?fq qis: qf^^iqi^ 

2 qi^ p: I ^^qqk! i 

3 ‘q’-<qT qtqgfflc i 

4 ‘q-^-q-qT’qTq i 

5 “ofiqh^o”— I 




tW Bhattasvamin on Artha^astra [ j.B o.R.S. 

^ fnr 3t: ^ m ST ^ ^ 

ft w it j fir ^ ^ fir: 

l?^^t?l|ir; sn n f^srt IsfrTfcRT^ncTTsit m ^ nf 
5r^T5TT^ 4 ^ ^r m n tt ^s w m ^ 

fftirsn^r ft 

^^licqTfti 5ft 

^rroft: I 3 ^ sK s^ nf 51 ri^ m srr ft ft 

ftv ^ X ^^^^^J 

t ^ ^ 15^ 2ft ft w^ft, sr^^n^sn^ j 
s[T^5rT«^* ft^^ ftjtj^^ «Tgi sr^«iT: 
q sTR ^ 3 ^ft^"^: ^ ^ «p 'i; 55* a g ^ ar ft ^ wrr d 
“g^m'or: msrrftsr^ift; sr ?r grr ^it n: 5d?^swTnn^^- 
lift 3^ f^T gg qi a ^ q f; ^^ - 

ftft I 

3n^m5?n5, «« ft c«r a ^ ft j xrito^ ^ ftr a 

g Si ft ^ gsi<T 555 j 5 nfftr:r* a 2 ^> ir 3 ^ft ruftw*^- 
m »f jRftOT 23 wm ^ tiv I at ^ ft ^ 3^^5«rT- 
ftmamgflftrft^ af ^ !*Taft r ar 3[ it a ^ ^ ft 5 
ift I ftftgftm?=rg^ ift I 

s^ftsati^ ft ft c^ ^ a Igft^PTsraTirr: 

ac^^Fi^t ftsFTTTwt sarftftfjqnin aft gr swiarfer 
f%ft?^rmf ^iTT^frgi^ 


I ‘efttraiiaftfti’ # ftftasnTr?- 
a **,*^1^W ^ g q x fti ” gft tf t M»iftn -a t 




VOii. Xli. PT.ll ] Bhattasvamin on ArthaSastra ?8k 

^ ^ n ff ^ ^ ^ f;T ^®cr fir 

^ ^ |||! fir 3 m 3 f ST ^ ^ 

gf wr jt d ^ 

ir ’u m g % ir ^ i 

S ^ ?T ?Tt»T: r 

g f g ^T 5it ^T ^s^Y ggf^fTT^ ^ ^ ^ 

i^«iTir'srgfT!!Tirir ir ’u 55 t" i=r wn f j mm i irwe M ^ 

VO . . . ■ • ■ 

^c ^ fir qiwcr^T^'KssY^ w ^ i ^ n^ifr: ’^sr ^ fit 
s?n ^ sf cq^rg^ffr^jn’i9«TTS[^w^ i m ^ ^rY 
«T^ici^g® qisiT snfT mm ft ?: n: q? 

qiT fq fTT q !f 5 T ^ i q; ir®ir ^'fgrrfr^srs^T^* 
mm qnfeinfq m m% 
qs[^fq ir^ ^rafir i 

gfmirarq ^rifj^qr?, ttt q «ft ?qTft | qsr q qs^ ^ # 
M qgj* ft m ft *w nr- 
ft ^ ^ fqg^^* 5® ^ CT q^qrgq^ q ^ migrt 

1 ‘qn-JT’ “o?j^V’ » 

2 ‘q-q-q-rT’S q I 

3 “ofqqqo” ‘q-q q-qr’ qTqn 

4 Either (^) (a) Terminalia chebulaj T. Bellerica, EhyilanthuS 
erabelica iSusrufa) 5 or («*) (a) grape, (b) pomegranate, (c) date 
(MghantupraM^a ) ; or (mV) (a) ; nutmeg, (b) areca-nut, (e) doves ; 

cf. q 

5 qftq; TOl 

6 pT-q?T (Bartholomae Iranisches Woertefluch ’?T?|^T-qiH?Sq' 

— q’lFq ?E9qqT l 

7 “oqfqto”— q I 

B qrq. ^ 




Bhattasvamin on Arthasastra 


rJ. B. O. R. S, 


snJuit fIT ft ^ ¥TT (f^^T) 5 fi®5RT?SSjf«r: 

?553^T5rr* ^irqr* i% i 

^51 q ^ qj S q>: sr^qjiqsgisEtaRTqr: 

3P5^>:qt»Tt 

q H 5*T ^ fe qf t 

^ tRTj sK3: !Br4 ^T; q ^T q sft 

AS', p. 121 ^ 

t I 

qg[^qln: ^ t ^ ^ \ 

^ ^ ^tfq^r: qv g qjT^rsj^^^ fq qj- 

^ q ^ \ i 

^ !q^ ¥TT Jiqt ^ 5r f 

sr^qsqv q% w ql qj ^ ?r i 5! fS 
® ¥R% I 

?rcSFfjiTigi^r5Tfq sFqj^qssrmrT^T^^ari^g ^nfgRiqT- 
qrq ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ t ^T ft I 53?SRT^555tET IFST^T 
qtqg??r ¥R^ l ^3TS?sqm^- 

ftisKT w ^T ^ ti I ^srkreT ^ ^ wTT ft q5\ 

^nw^TftrWi ^TTHTftft 

iTtt¥cqTfti JTt^czT q^‘’q#ft$iq; q^? 


j Vq-’qti qj ‘‘qq#TT^’ 

2 %f^^^-^^-#-c-Tr’qf! I 

3 *«’ qq— q[^ 

4 “*^”— qn 1 

5 “o5i^”q^awr^: I 

6 “oq^sng^o”— 4i 

7 ‘q^:” ‘q^q^’ 



VOii •XII. PT, II. ] Bhattasvatxlin on ArthaSastra 

gif ^ t w* iisrTsrsftciiT^ i or^f ^ t ^ 

w ^ ? »«r g 2 g 4 ?:r ^ ^ ^ ^ ft- 

^ ^ ^ ^ 5 ^ i ^ ^ w?t^3{ 

5cr 5f ^ ?rT ?:r5TrfT sr gr ? ?r % I 

W f^ q g: <mq55SW^: If WT 

f s iN q '^qTf^ j ^ s %%^^' 

qr 5^^f7T^qmf qqJT' ^ ^ ^ ^ q^j 

^ i g q3q?OTf|g ^ in ^ g ^Tn^qrsr^qsR^^g 
qr §rT § ^ ^q^nTg^% %qT|: g g | w ftr q»: ^ ft: sk- 

^^Tqmr^® ^q: | ^qtsqgtir 

fqqT? fcqrftg g g irr nr nt ftqcrt t q ^ ^qq^q 

qftg^ g^qr?^ 

g Kl% ^ ?T ftfqgs^: 
gquftc^qqrft^ f^ijq fr%4%g?i|^q!^q^ ^ ?Tt 

55r ^ nqgiqftrarrj g: q: | Sl5CTqqqqT# ’CT^^ 
q nqr: ^mftq;f^^ q :Sj ^tiqwnqTfeqTi 

g ^ cqt ft I ncgT^qint gsqrcr^ftiqqq^qTftr- 

ft 1 nq q^i55T ciT^qTF5J%^:Tftqgq^3Wsqftg[?sqTft ?] 
gf snq^qnq^ Scftqq; ^ g ^ vi^ I 

cT W g If cqr ft t tqftrq? ft 5R q gT f qi aqrtq- 
?: or ^ nrnftqTqq^qnq^ qsTSi ITTcqr n nt m q ft 9c oq- 
qt sqr sfif gfqTc^fgqrqt qrqsqrsft q^^ gq ft^oqBqisft qjq 


I «TO: I ‘‘oqf^aq^ 

^^0^:?’^B9q5fN:-r-q I : 


2 



Bhattasvamin.on ArthaSSstra [J- B. 0. E. s. 


?«*! 

I 


srfeq^qfe w qr q 

3T ^ ^ ^ m IT ^ Sl'gtT- 

R % fl[ dV ^ q; ?: ^r 
q as sdt^ qt I 

5 t:t >;q ^ ^ 3TT ?r: q ^ c^t ft* sjt «qT q: ^ 



AS', p. 122 


% 5fT* gvsqr^rf 5fT^?raTf^5lt g^JTT^- 

cTsrTfe55:j?f««r^* l 

m iiswTsr^- 

giq SST^rnffT* ^^ps^T^^^rTT* ^g5©?^fr 5% I 

cr?T5 ^ ilT ^ 1 [c«TtF? I 

51 ^ ST ¥r ^TT 5Jt ^^rftclKeTsn it w ?t ^ si ^t sit 

ssrefrmc^^STfe^sissiT^Tfefnii ^ ^t^t nr 

q sj nt nsnr: s % ^ ^RrR- 

JTS|5T^: n c^j ntsTtsTO^rnc^nFiC' wi^ i 

c?j;l!pgfTei^j?. »j f Wmi wTOsKT^SJ^ ir^ sr ^- 
W5 ^ ft SIT ^ ^!T en sn.n m: ft 5T s: s % rm ms^- 

f^^sTcpr: jf n 5ST ?iif snTJnw^5i:3[T5iT?s: s^ 

ST fti sft s ftr^ SI nr 

nnr^^isiftrs^nsn^sqq^T ^ ^t nr ^ s: ^t: i ^st^ 
^ ft SI t 5^ 5 ^ 8[ i!:^ I 

ftsmftftWTC f g SIT ft ft I 


nnLi ft«T 


w 


m ^ ft ^ t SI 


‘‘^fWlft’-cSs^n^ “sig^ qr^tnA: i^nit 

I 

‘n’-fS “5(WTf »” STST STTSxIJ I 
‘n'-^s-“^i®n5ns®ij” TOt 1 
‘?oiRfo” qT3; 



tVo 


Bhattasvamin on ArthaSastra 


[ J.B.O.R.S. 


cr^5— 3T FT gfJ 

sr ft »TT ^ ft ft, ftg rr it 

^?I^ftft I 3 55T ^ STT % ?5 W ^Sl^ftft I 

^cww: l «rr '^’srnqijjn 5r«rRmc^% 

5T ^«ITM 

fT ^ T mim ^ ^ ^ ^5 

ft55 S* SIT er W ^T ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I 

q- ft ^ 51 ft ft I ^m5^«rT!t qiftcg'TRiftri?^^ 

^iT qi 3[ q !T ft«^ *51 ft »i 5Sr* 

iftsi ^qq‘ ^tft*^T* ST ft ^ l 
^ ^ ft ; q ^ !?T q ^ ^ I 


AS^p.:123 


?r¥ni5pi^ft# q^rqs^Tft qf^^Tq^q’sqrqqrscn^^qjFrT^ 


^ IT I § ST siTgqiT: q srr ^ Frftqr^: i sqr 55 t- 

sqTJiftr^T^q: W !?5i ^^sftftl^qTtT^q;, ST ¥T q =srT ft/ft- 
Sm^Rmii i 31 sq ^ 3 ft ^qr ^ ?:!^reqftwTi ^qt 
ftsRiftvqt jq^raT q 5i 5 ^ ^ 3 *. %1 c^fsicit 

^ ft w r ^ ft^ ^ «T qx JI; 

3T «r qrr ^ 2if qq qr n sq sr q ar- 

ft % ft # ^ ft 
q fft sSt S 'sqr q: 1 

^snsqg siTftm s=rH*ar?qrft!ft s'sqT q: I 


I «oinsi^”— ^n I 

[vV 



^ \ 

*T fnf # Jlf^^T«?J^:, ^fgpT- 

<TTdfe«fkcr # I g3P^s€r?55 I 

^qisft^T: 

^ rf^ I ?T^ 

TF fw ^r »T^ fcqtl^^^F 

H »T 8FT STT IT nfw ^T f^^TT ^T 

CC^ 5IT«I ¥r^fg 5f5F ??; T ^ ^ 

srd^l, fe ^ ^ f ^- 

fl fw ^T ^ if 

f; z w sr fqrw?TT wr fir *t 

5TT 

s ^ ir ¥r ^ ?r 

JTT cff ^T ¥rWt|f^5r¥rT% ?lTi?r 

^T W % n W ^«3T q c^ 1®*^ I 

m ^ «ft*^T^«rT mg !?^¥n% ^tstt 
m 5 ^ I ^ ^^T5|f 5^ SRT^T^; { 

^ m 55 fT ^ f •^T fk i 

H 5 'i' ^ I ^mC g^lcgr srr r ^ f^ 5 vnatxn 

1 [ ‘cirq^o’ f ] 

2 “o«f6”-— ?n 

^ “A, substitirte^riic>t .^^a Trvy.^^|Tft^ m but 

‘king’s : attendant. V-HEI I 



Bhattasvarain on Artha^astra [ j.B.o.KS. 

^ ^ tT IT ^- 

^ q % ^ I 951 S ^ 4J f T ^ ^fqgqRq^nqf, ?fl ^ 
sq sr 5T % f% ^ igf qsqqqRTRTRTJT^ =q ^ ^ 
qqt^^raTsnqL % ^ qT 3Eft¥rT»qT^^*m>?;fe:qqt«^qTdq^- 
^ I 

^ m iq « ^ ^wrc^tq*!^ m ^ set* m^pqisft- 
qT^qyq^: fiqr^T^I 

Br^qqt^ fq q 5(g 5 ^ sq fir gf 5 q fur qq qi: 
![^ qf^sRTqr fq ^ q: q^lft^nr^ q 3 fq- 

^ ft[ HT f qr: mqqi* fq'sq^qp^T ^qia^qx* ¥Tqfq \ 

AS'.p, 124 . 

§[T.q^^Tq^q^i 

q^q ^qjqrqr^s g q qf cq »i: ^:t g; i: qft ^ q wj q 

^TTscwf q^ q^l 

qf^^qr qiqjrtqT ^ gr nr ^ ^qr- 

q^q# qr ^*qqT^ SE 4 qtT ^ I 

qqiqqtnT 3 ^qr q q ^ f^qffijqqqr^q^ ^ qt ^ q- 
^ qr^qiJ q q q fi r qiw qqr^l a qrqqHrq qqr 
%q^qq^qT" qqfq q; i l^ 5 B q Tq* qfqafiTsq^ I 

qt q Wftiftqll^ qr 4 qr^EMnwn^ ^qq 

qr 4 qtsftqsq^R^q sq 4 qrEqq^55Tfq[q?] q qjT qT 
qforqqsq# fq q fq ^ %\ q ^ sq q ^ if qgf qgsqq - 
SETtq qT?:^ai 

*n a g wa srsqqrqT qsqr ^ ?qqfq^ 

itf^qjiqt ^ gx- 

qrsr ^ ^ ^: B qr q q ^ 51 

I ‘*<ftfeBTTO” qps; qs gq i ifta ; I 

ir **oq3^ » 



VOL.Xil.lT ii.i Bhattasvamin on ArthaSastra tkl 

'if 3 ft* % g tijt ^ sm ^ I ^ 
fi[ S ^ s^Tc^^Tjft qr ^ qr^f- 

5 TT!pl 

5^qT^q^:^cq^ wm: qnrra IT q ^ itf^nsr- 
«q^fq qR ’t 'si q ^ 5(?!^ ^^t \ 

qf^snqq^f^rqTq sr srt m qr i% sift^SfcqTi 

f JTT qf qf^sBT5^3: ^ ^ ^ q55TcSB?Tit q xf q: 

^ SRT qr qr q H q q^qqfqqqtqqrqf q^I^t 

fqftq^iq, 

qq;* qf^lfqqT s^qqqg«q2|T5j?qtift i 

55^ qigq^Tga^ cq q: ^ ^ q q eft fqqT?rq^ sq ^- 
^ qr ^ q qr q 9 q p qft ^rnqqqs 

^ q q q:q: | q fq $i ^ nt % q^ii^ qr ^ iq (qr i^) 
q q 1 % eRsqqfqT i ^ ajcqrq art ^r ^su q fir g ^- 
««« qj qgM*!qfen^j q I fs g ’ofterqcqrf^’ijiRt 

^ITqqr:| 

AT qr SRT ?T 553q^33grT%fe>qt q ftq qft qt q q q> 
ft qR q fq g nft 

m q qiT f ^ f ft qJT q^r qq liqrftqq « q qr ^ 
q?qqT5qTfqq»qq:d qnqrftqsf qrcrqq q tT q ^^ett q ^ q qq; 1 
qit qftqtqftqqqn^ q^J^ftftjcTi 51 qqft- 
qqr^ ^jqsq: fteftft ftgw:| 9?ftt ftig^:| 
q^^Wiqt^qqqTfqqtSfsftq: 5 rTq^*ft<qTftft | 

qr 3TT q qr q r a rr^q g qq qq ^ qft 

AS/ p. 126 ' *: / v • • 

q ftr ^ ftr 5IT (qRT) 5r q 51 ^j^nqqroq^ 

qqs* 55 ^ I 

1 “into” ‘^a-Gq-qr’ qtq i 



tkS Bhattasvamin on Arthaiastra [ j.B.o.R.S. 

art n fk^ ^IT^’SgfcqTt 

^5 I 

^ ^ ^ ait *IT 'qr ^ ^ aitJKT^S ^ arW- 

qfilsg'i^a:5r qK^iT^sqrsrsi ?RT55r%aTff^ ^ ar^qiTsgtif 

? ?n ®T ^ fsr 3 ^ ^ ^ ^ ¥q sqrf^: ^- 
q^f^wT: = 5 rmJTc^' w* ?ftr 5 r< 3 a:si?T?:TfapT^g \ 

2 ^ 51 ^ ^ qf^^Tqr cTT sr <TT 'T I ^ 

^ IT «r ff ^ ITfT^^t *1^ 3Ifa^Tvit5T?T«TqC.| 

IT fw q>T IT t nr lT 55 fTi:iT 

aft TT qH^%5r5t ^ <T ^ a: ?Tt, s *i nf i:«rf?r | 

n fiT ahft n 3 ^ q ^ ^ ^^icnrt arrif aikifefe^- 
ITT ^*' 3^'5r ^w^* tI pq t ^ ^ 

^ftsTTqraiX I 

qaitr^ qSTS^* feraft a|^T- 
SftqT^ 5 W?qqq> arar^q* Sirr^TOTt \ a7T?J§^- 

^a^raraRnRIT^ ^l^q^nqTirt 
q^sqr: 1 m q z q q sRftqrvqi q^ift q qr 

f 5 ]ft 55 qr: qq^q^ j eg q q®^grTd^: 
^ qn* ^fq^ifrfbhT: STqrsiT^qjT 5cqq| qr a: nrr f^fq- 
’fqlqqj, # sq q R nft qfqsEtq^qqrT} | 

^ qf qqr^ ^q; ^T q f> qR^ijjTqer q'^rTsg^* 

q 21 q nr‘ I 

^ qr sfif qr a^gqf %^t: alt q 5 n grarof ^ f ^ 

# q qr ^ rqr ft qq ift q qr sRft^ 1 qr qrqqrft- 

J *6^rt^’ irtstsi^faTj I 



V0L.XII.PT.il. ] Bhattasvamin on Arthaiastra 


sRf^, srra w^iqW 

g!!^m^5W^| <1 ?C tT KT 5r »I «sr 55f 5f* 

jtt ^ 5f msqiw ^T ^ ST Ji^ir^ 

ssttwctt: ^ ift q sft fTJ srar- 

ar 5 *r 3 5e^^^T^?T3f- 

Ji wg 55 t sft ^ I *if^^5^=3C.?:^- 

9 lipn ^rwTO^rrf^ 5n^T=5rT?il 
^ «qT ^ % 9 ; ^ ^ g[T ST *I ^ ^ I® 

mi ^ 

w 'tT fcf ^ mi % ^ (Frar^fTT* 

3T sn eiT ^ 5C ^ ST siqss«n?:si9^9^gs^ 

IT SI St 31 TT: Swt^RoSTl g ST fq ST: swf fe g ft q yj^g SSTH- 


afTi Wfrr sr afsss’T^^STii^ 

SI ?I ^T^Si-SITST S^^Sl^- 

^ s i^' s^ «ST SJ I 

iTf^srr«s^ snl^^s^^^^^sj^sTTSM 


1 “oSTo’* ‘S^^q-ilT— ST 91 

2 “0^1^111”—^ I “o^TOmT-'S-S-ST^^I 

3 ^Wsts4 “fswn^i” 5r«ra: ’Tf ^g q gft s : 1 — « 1 


I 

5 fT it af^ 5 (T»R^Tfeirrd 

As p. 126 ^ ^mm- 

5 iT^^fgsTcrm!^ 5 r^ a^fygrfirfiT mg itg?- 

mri^ gr gr «g ^ i sg 9 2[ ^ gr gt ti g, i:- 

g ^T m sj: ot it gi ^ 's^ % ^ g gfesirggrci^ l gg ^ 9 sc- 
gig ggg ^9S[g^?gTgT?|. g^* g gt 9 g^t- 

egg^Tfg: ^ gt g gx g g^ggxgfg ^ g h 
fg^^* fg ^ c: g%g<tg* g aft g d ^g 9g5gfg- 
^ ^xggitgx, g: ^gx it gx f? 9 ^gxitgitgggr- 

gxgfagjOTfgx^ ^ g 1 

gg 55 X ^55 nr m # ^9^^ gt^fggt^m: ^ g 
fix% f«K%^^gqRapf5qfg* ^ gxmsrxggaf qgmifg ‘^gt 
iSsgxqT^ ^ggtgxg^l 

g g fsn gtgm; ^ wr g g?" ^ixggxggg^i i ^- 

WT g g fgjxc^gxgt g g j t 

g g gx 9 9 g 1 gfgggg srft^gL 9 5g flx g fg fg 
^ g g^firg* mg* q^gg^gxg^g^i gg* gx ggxafes* g fg mt 
q q gfg«fif^uit ^\i\ 

gsgi 95gx«xg5gxgxx: ^ ^ cqcgs g^fagxxggx gxgx«x§g 
fggxgifl^ g^f^ ggi gxgx%gg^%l ^g^is 

I "g-g-g’ mflu “Agrasp”— g \ 




V0L.XII,PT.II.] Bhattasvamin on Artha^astra 


tie* 

*Ic2treOTflrTlWR n ST sfi H 1 B fcT: 

^ f 9 HT ^ iS fB w B ^ 

BT I ^ sS fiT ^ B ^r^fcKTHT^rt 

frc^3r?q^T^ \ 

5Jf T^ ^ ^ ^ STT ^5^1 B ? % I 

B«IT B«B BT^T^I^fq BB^ 

B^T?lf«lBBTBt SJf T^t BT^ | 

T ^ BT ^ ^ ^ B=l‘ Elf^TiftB'B B ^ B BT-R ^ 

B^BK* 

BT BT 5 BT I 9,BT* g^^fft^T^BTBT BT BT ^ BT - 
B SBT^BTBfWB^tWTBTBf BTB^ It BT ^ ^ ^ BT 

afP^WBgcrBTB B ? ^ STT B* ff^BB^B 

B 9 5^ *l ^fPCfel rr B ^ 5^’ BT I 

srfeBTBkr* qr %fBBqtiB!?if|^BT i 

B BT^ ^ fB BTIfl BT ^ B^^5q;T STB^fJT: BBT BTBT 
BtlBB’BBBTBTBJT^^Bt B^ B^’^B BTBTSKT55^Bf^ffB. 
firg i B. B^TB^l 

^ jyr 5C%q>Tfe® BT BT B: ^ BT ^ B BT: ^BBk ^pE- 
BtBCSTTBT: 5 «q»* BT % B | ^ B>T- 

1 “ogrf^” qi^s#q: I 

2 “oqo”— B » 

3 ‘ ‘ «f BTSITo”— ‘B’-^q- C7-# B«rT I 

4 “q«n”— B \ 

5 “oJlFcfifo”— ITI “oqTerto”-‘B-B-B’TSTT«il 

6 ^VS^ ', srfBBTft I 



Bhattasvamin on ArthaSastra 


r T.B.O.R.S. 


g t i si ft ^r* 

ft ^ 55IT ft m: !??^ft^«TTft*nft!r; tiq q fr q ft q- 
SU ft ?BT !pq ft?t?cr^ftft 1 

^ ft^rqr ft qf 1 ^ qr: ^qqrq^ft^: qr ?i* qr q 
q^Tqq^ ^qqrq^: sR^qT^c f q q q^ ftqftfq- 
qrq q rqt ^q ^q?: ft ft m q qr qt qt I wq qlr ^q qr ql 5 
qftqqftqjTft qisqqqmi qqrqqr^ q ft- 

3 r ^ q^ a^qrqqftq^ftq I ^ ft qiTi ^^qqlfii q qf q?r ft- 
STTqniqrqq^cnql^ ^ ft qjx: ^qrq: | ^ ftsEmfur^ 


q ^ qTf <8 qT ^qqlf; qir ^ I qjfqtft- 

i:t 31 ft q qiiftmt 
q qr q^i 

3! vi trqr^ q qt ^ ^ isiftr^qmftiqq q q? 
\4: ^ ^ q Cl^: I srt ^ ftqr q't q srftT^cq ft ^ q ^- 

ft mt q^s qi qt q h q ft ft q pt f q cq- 

q mqnftft# qqq: I ^ q 4 qn: mm 

AS'.p, 127 ' ^ ’. :V, ; ■'! -- r.- ■ 

i: fTT 

^M^<m^diftqmTq T ^ qTf q q Tq ^ f ir ft qr* 
mqqi i ^q ftqtqr* ^ qr m jm [ q ^qr ksQ qt qr wrr sq 


qq q ic 


^q ^ qr* cr:t^ ift qq^ 1 ^ 3 t ^qtqrqrq ¥r qj‘ ^qg 
q sqr for 20qq;^R;ift;ETT^, q q^ 
qr on* ^ sc q qr* ^ ^q q?qTJR^« 1 


I “b^^lqsE;”— ‘q^-O-^ I 
^ qT^nrOTo” ^ oftsf^— q| 



VOL. XII.PT.IL i Bhattasvamia on A-ftiiagastra tki 

ax 51 ^ t 5TT^«T&g5[r^ 

S[r ^ ^ 3 : ST I 

^ 3 51 % !?TTt 3i5rrasi%i?TT; i: ^ ^ ^T: 

TcfOTh^T^T; ^T 5t JTT m: Slf^T ^fTSI^Sfr- 

^rmf si® fir ?i 55: 1 

!?T 5 % ^ I ?TT^i5 5r fir ^ % I 5T % ?r* 

gfegiTT f% *51 5 ci?:tk*3 

3WTO 5T ^55T^¥TKTf^«TT^ ^ ll"§['T^555T%rT ^ 

fef^ sr^finrmw ^ sr ^ ft jJt- 

^ ^ ?r % f ’ it fe % 5 T nsrafsTcifls^*^ fR- 

cXTxRfsiTSlSrfef «Tft5rT5Tqfn^5nTRJ^JT^ 9!T ^ ^ ®n f^ ^- 
dfe’ETO^iraf^crfls^* ¥T *T fir 5 KT ft ^ 

^T^ftlf^ftcf, ^tff w t w 1^5* ft 

^ 5 r ^ ^ftsjm ftt ?Tf *Tf f^srf^mftrih^taiTftr 
3 |^msffsrc§^ ft «i 5 ^ iiitf d^fjiasTmtftft^r ^ 1 ftj ^ 
IjCTvs^irwft^ir g f j?g^crr*?iqT^gs[* ^-^rr?:!^ 

^ s[>r ^ ft: r^T ft 1 § S[ ^ ^ ^cSs^ft:, 
n g ^ e w ^ g^m 3 ®i^ 5 ^Tftt m ^ ^ f ?it i 
ftr wr ?:j srt ?t w ?:j 

V 

I 

^ ^nrft ’f g t:: 1 

I “ 0 ^ 0 ”— ?i I 

i “fti^:”— ‘str-TT’ I 

3 «TR^^! I Q5iT?cr— ‘n’w 3*n^ \ 

4 [H«?o] 



jBhattasvamin on Artka^astra 

cf g 55 5 ?TT ?f I 

5? H m 5T « 3 w, i 

qf ^srd ^?[rf 5 rg 55 T: qr i qw^rg^rlq 

^ 5r ¥nr 5>TT d m ^ ^ qrgp# 

^gnr??ER^q qq^^iT frq ^>11 qfTqgfTT^qiT^ 
fejuit q: 55qil^S fqtqq^ I 

^ fir % TTsrvTTai^rqfS qr^rar^ ¥r tr % ^ sf 
^ ?r fi: fq ^^rrfq ^^rq^rwifii^- 

fltcqq^ I 

q cq f^, fqqqF^q, 3 IT 

' cnqar^Sp^: S ^ in m qr % sr 
qr^* fqf^* q ^ eft ir«ai:qTe5T^a 'q qjKTqcqwrsq* ^1 
q[ ^ 3: 1 

^ q ^ q ^ fe, qrft’^q 5PCr?:f|q^ 

inr^q* 5^31 ^rq^q^T’c f 3 ^ I 

3T % «T ^ 5r %, i ^s n ig r ^fah ^ qgq: sr ^^qr q- 
s qV ^ q q ?: q qqr 5 TT 

qq^ I 3 q qi: sp^arfqqmqsiqq: qqqOTlfq qr?!- 
^^qwssqr^fq qs^ qi qr q ^ ^ qr qr ^qdlRqr^- 
^*^qq?:Tqt in !q ^ q w qf q s* sr^ftcf fk q s- 
S^fq^q qiq^q# vqT it ^ q^nqftqnr f^T^ I 
q^qqsRTsqr^ ^qr^^^iTTqTztfe cqr 1q, sriqiS' 
w^qiqps^Hift* qn iq tT qqt^S^s^ q i: ^qT:lqq 
qqkn^^ q% STTSrq ^ qrqq^jq: \ !ft^Tq% qg Tq^ q 

I qtn 


VOL.XII.pt.il j Bhattasvamin on Arthaj^astfa 

SITil* ^ sr 5fri3lijf5lfeM 

^ ft ci^TOT ^ ^ I 

%% ¥r 5 ^T fir Hi srft«T8['fftreKTqTi3; 

3i«li?TT^^«T«niT«rsEi5r’8nr- 

ft ^ ft ^ ^ s ftr ^ ^ 5t- 

sr ft ?ft STT I 
sTiftcT naKf5iqs^jrf^s««rr«i: i 





511 ^: si^m: 3 |!i§.w iTf|crTsrT^ 5 iT ^mn m^Tinsq^- 
^^sTsf^gnwfjftrsRTsft ntss«T^ # ^af: i ^i? 5 r?«reg 
sq'5^5[rdl *Ttrw[^5^^* 5r gfc^^nrorfaiiTfKT 5 % 1 
^f^qr^TT^ qf^sqt ^ qTcil <PTT ^qrq^* q^q^* 
^s^rqq^grpnfqfer qrak^ m laVcfisq^q^aq^qt: ^fq- 
qrf^sqq^qT^^ qr^qr^q q^q qq^q^ I 
qqrq *fts«q^ I ^ % q ift q qr ft qq 

qqrqf^ q ^ ^ gf^nsfrqmi^g ^qq^ sqTsra'i 

qt qr 55 ^ ^qrft 1 ^ ^ qqtq;, fq qsr qft qft^ftqr^:,^ 
qftqirriq^ srcft^, ^ sq ^ sqrsfTftssn^ qftftnaftqt 
zjrq w^qr’ ft 51 : ^oq® g qTftcoq^crqr: 

qr ^ ^ 5: 1 q^q ^If ?: ^ m ft |q1, q 5^ 

5 q 5 5qt ^iHhrrqft^tq ^srtifq: g' qqq^ 5ftq- 

nrftqj^cqj^q ^fqtqqmft^rqsqq'^gn qq^q^T- 
qfq ^fqrqTJFqafcrr qqT^IWiq q^qq^qi | 

«K^qftqw 7 Tq, ir?:ftcqTft, srKgq^ftgqfSfqft 
qgf^lr fqrfeTftnft q q 6 


^ q ft qr q ftiqft; fq^ft^qj^q ^^q 

?K q qi q ftqi^qj: qt qT ^ ^ q^i qqr ^ 

qtsqnt: t q qq#qT ?: q^ q:q5^^'^ftf|*qsm'niTH q ftr ^ 


® qRS^ i 

5 “o^’-^‘qq^| 4 n‘sttq^t 



VOL,xn.PT.n. ] Bhattasvarnin on ArthaSastra 


3 ^ f ^ <T5rT^q3^<T =g*f 

^ SI ^ 5 t: 5% | 

s!n ^ cqr air 3T ki gr 
q:l5Sg ffTT^r 1 ^ 1*^ 

^?rT%T s^r sft ^Rfimf|5iT^'^?n^rrfq ^- 
ft ¥11 if ^ ^ ^ ^ cT SIT ft ?I^ 3 ^¥¥rT 

n ft ft i?nftosr¥ns?f " ? ft ft, i^ci^ spi »ft c^ ’ez ir* 
¥raft \ 

muTgsrftsuT?, 1: ^ ^T 3: ^ c?n ft, TOsft^qr- 

AS',p.l29 ^ 

^iTirT^T gN^ f <g q¥rgrTgt g sc ft ^ srr scrsj^sf sitftr- 
arnf irtnft^r^inq^ *11 55 it «i w tit ftuT Icisf 

^ 5T ^ ?J ¥TT IT srftft ^ \ ft ft, *^clf 

mnr^srfts^^ ¥raft 1 

gsiqqjim? ^ cg[T fc^nft i ^iisf^wr:, 
^siitm^pmT, % 5r ft sit ^tsK:, % m: 

^ ^ nft 3K^:, I 3 f 

tott;'* ftcftsi^^T^T, f ^ ¥rr: %^r HT^qq^ftsT:, 

H ft ett; 3 ^ «51 ^T ft st: grgpssiER'ff:!: I ^35- 

g ^ TI^ S TT^ ^ ^ ft I SI sn ?TT siT^WTd, ^ IS^TT 

fcrorisrafts^si^#, sicfftr:, ^ ^ft^sEPcr: i 

S|T ^ IT ft ^ m ^ ft ITT ^ SIT ?IT ?r ^ ^ fte «T ^ 
gr ^ WT^^TT* ^ q 31 55f^ TT#^, 

^;^!lft^l«RT^*T I ITT H ft HT set STT 5rT si | 


1 qi3^^; l •^: ^^^^spISHTcirasi; ffe ‘sftFr ssrp??TT I 

2 ‘owsi’ «TT^ spftn^L i ^ ‘ 

3 ^^-W' “^e?«it:” «n^ ftpl^ I 

4 “OTITSIT” Sn^^T«nS|,l 



BhattasvSrnin on Arthafiagtra [ J. B. 0. R. S, 

ff^<TsiT«TaE^% sTmigsifirera^q- 

JIT ^ ft ITT g 5^ ?r g f ^ ft ft | aui^^ift«ftg?} 
%ft?r 3 ?# m 55 ^* g;) si |* ^feisKift, ftt it n 

!ft?i 5 « 3 ^;T 5 TTft, g ^ sftcRigjTft, >i f lawsgssft^j^sift, 
SI ^ K ft^gr^ ggift^^s ^ nn 5 g srt 
ft g f«g % ^rag^ggsTc* a sr g g n gw \ 

g^mg, ^ i: s g ft cgtft i ^i:5ggwj|^ggft- 
^2i g^s^gg g stg ^gggr^gfer^ftc^gftw^ ftggsiT 
g^grg ggfti 

ftg^ g t g g ^ ^grft, g^rftft: ggft i: g ^ 'g* ft^^- 
^ igrft t fft gg gi ftft: 

gjsgftftftg ft g g ^ g^^ g r^^ ft g gc iigfg 1 gg 
Mg4 gcft ^ ft g if ggfft, sgr ft ftcsgsnft:, gr gt gggfe- 
ft?ijg gS ft g «[’ ft g ^ ngft g m gi w er® ft swfr- 
feg^* gi ¥T 1 5: gtgrsgggt g^ftft 1 

g g g^g g>«g^ g gr g* ^wgswTsf 

ft^g^i 

gg f pgr g^gt sgrgrgftgt w g ft w sighnEt 
ggf gTiftgi gr g«iit ^sg; | 

g^gftrsn'^g ggfgiT^g gftgiftgr g;g- 
> 3 :^ ^5 jggss^gsrrgt^i 
gg^^gigiftcgift ^gt«ii 
gr 55 g ^ sgr ft gr gr w ft if 5 ft ft M grwgfg- 
gg n a^ g u i i^i^ gggftft i 

____ . 

[ogiof 3 


2 



70L,XII.PT.II.] Bhattasvamin on ArthaSa-stra 

AS' g ^ ^ ^ ^ # err ^ 

‘ 5fi 4 ^ ? 3 ¥r ’cr" ?i^T3>^Rrwrfts3f- 

^ S SaK JT ^ ^ ^ S^T ^ ^ 3? I 

m qf: qeftm: m sqrsffe*^: %qT* ^ ^ srT «f * 
ift ^ ^T g qr cl ITT SIT «l'' q^qsi ^ qrq^^Rreft^, si^fq 
sjrs^qTgmW ?r ^qr f^r^q^'terqt ^cqjqs^qR^^f 
?iqqqfe^rqqsT^^qTfp:gq3?^arr5iT'’* qq^r^ w- 

fq fq s)?qiT5qqq^q;* q 3?ft g: i 

H q q^q sg^ S* fq^eft^*, 5ft q"* qqq q^^T gqqq 
g^q^^jqqq^i^ra qq»qqqf:^qT^ q wr ^ *q^?:r%- 
ftq 5 q q» q q qr 5i: ^ g ^qf;TdqqT^qrF # qrrS qtqqqq, 
qrqq i 

N 

#qT.fq^d^ sqr fq q ?i^»nq q qi « 

% q ^ g: qi«^g? q ?q qr qTtqqrq^cq i ?c wftqt 
^qnqmsq : I 

q ^ BqT«qT3ftqf qi qt f q ?l ^ qgq- 
^feef =51^ qt q ft q qq q; tif ^ ^ w’ clftro iTT ^ qt' 
g *53 q f q q qt sjq q d ^ qf qtST^ft q l^sqTq’ qg^- 
^ q g q q ^ g: I 

qr’ ^ mmm qr q" ^ qr qftqiqftr* ft 


»\_ • 
uft T q I 

N 

q q ftq q ^ I?q q q t «T* qftqrq"* I q^q»r‘ 

ft ^ 2 ft qftd»qq qt q ft ^ q q% q qr q^ ftft- 
qssftiqrqft qiclfttiqT^; 1 


1 [“q3>n 

2 ‘‘oft^o»~.qi 




Bhattasvarain on Arthafiastra [J.B O.R.S, 


T 5 ft 5^ cH srmsf 'IT ft q ft ft, af^q* 

q':^¥nTt q^vsq^^q ^ ^ ^ I 

q q^ sjr ^ q srfT qnm^T 3 q q q; brt ^ ^xq arqqq 


ftl ftl sc q ^ qi 5ft «qT ^ q; qjT 55* mtftq { 
qqr ftcftqqti ql qncTJ, q qg qcq qqq^ftqjft 
^qfsqq^qqx qs®!: I 


iKftCti sftftft ftqrrq^qq^qxq^ ^ q q;T 55 * q#q;- 
q ft qa q q ^ cq; ^ qr q* 


qr qcsq; \ 

^ q ^qqsxqTftqxqftq ^r^ift^jT^sx sqTqqtm ftqijrfq 
qqq^sqrqqqqv qq q^ qTftrqiTqqsrj qT?x qqsftqqq; 
^ f fq“ f if qii^q eqrqiq^ ^qftq q q si ftftftq^qq- 

qqof ® ttTq!srqT?cqft?qq^ I 

IciafcHi^qiq, ift nqi* iq- 

a qqt aqft, q ^ qx ht ft qj (i:T)i:qiqsf^ 

AS‘.p. 181 _ . _ ^ ^ 

q ft ^ ^ fft I ft qx qt ft 

sreqfs m ^ qf qq^ft I qif^Bi^qft^^ |Priq|. 

^qxqqfqsqj i ciqi^, ^ ^ hTT ^ q qT^ a qr tq ft ft t 
l^qta «iftq^qaift?iqTft ft/ 
iq^ ?(^ft iqi^'^qt q 

?jq^ s&q5T5l3|f^q f ^ tir qx q q ^T qftqq; 
^HT ^ 33 ^ qr q q qt ftsKsftqf 
^ 'q q; l 


1 ‘c^jqst’^qx?** ^iR'Xiftq: » “o«fti5ipgiJ’— q I 

2 “ofito** ‘qnf i 



YOL. Xli. PT.li ] Bhattasvamin on Arthagastra 

?5TcftSft q^^J^RilfwT* 

^ of cfsr«!iT!?r^ ^ ?s[r «r^:, ^f^crr:, 

J5PR5T I 

I ^4g[R SEcfs??:, 

cWT »Rr’ ^ ^ 

3 tr ^ ^ ^ JT «Tf m ^If 

?%oTOT =5kT^¥T?r ¥rg% q>«n:: 

^ ^ I 

arsn^ irr* ^rr om ^pV m f ^ ?5fT^tflrfq 

sif^: I 

^ ^ % I SITipjJRTft^T^iTT ^ ^ d ^ ^ ?:t ^ sr ^ 
sqr TO mj I ^rofq ^ % m 

*Tftrf3 I 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^r HT !«% fNlW if TO^ f ^TO 

3TOTTOJ 

g V m* srTO^¥i5»i^^f|5TT* 
mjeTTOTO3fT?n:?KT®^^t ^nur s[t* n ^ ^ if sit 

sc^snaii^si. TO'5!^ TO^itTi T^^sgfsqrvpit 

5r^#r ^JTsrrsi ^g^TO'si¥rTs::i snsffqoinij- 
gg;T, ?^ 20 E TOTO^nii 
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IiEABING ARTICLES 
I.— Le Margne’s “ Life of Nadir Sliah ” 

By Laurence Lockhart, Teheran 

Le Margne's '* Life of Nadir Shab, ** or “ Vida do Thamas 
Eouli-Kan, as it is entitled in Spanisb, was pnblisbed in 
Madrid in 1-741, probably to ards the olofce of the year. It 
is a rare and almost unknown book. 

Lite a number of other “ Lives ” of Nadir Sbah that 
appeared in various European countries between the years 
1740 and 1742, Le Margne’s Life is necessarily an 
incomplete one, because Nadir lived until 1747. However, as 
it closes with Nadir's triumphant return from his famous 
Indian and Txansoxianan campaigns, it may be said to cover 
the period during which he performed all his most striking 
achievements and to leave ofi at the culminating point of h|»’ 
career. Relatively speaking, Nadir aGOomplished hut lifetl© 
afterwards ; his cruel blinding of his son, Riza Quli MirzS, 
becdase of the latter's supposed complicity in the abortive 
attempt to assassinate him in Mazandaran in 1741, seemed to 
cause his hitherto almost unvarying good fortune to desert 
him and to make him gloomy and morose. He degenerated 
into a cruel and bloodthirsty tyrant, suspicious of all around 
him 3 it was this change in his character that ultimately led 
to his assassination in 1747. 




Madrid in IMO. All tlnsae liookt, t igether with a oopy of the 
" Vida do Thimti Kowli-Kan/’' are In tho BibUoteca Nacional 
at Mailrid j the only copy ©f the ** VMt ” that nan be traced k 
tbia QiHmtry ia k the lawaomion «f Sir Afnuld Wilson, ^ 

U aloes be prodaeed some other work or works on the last 
of wbioU all trace has been hist, Ijo Margnek Ltf© of Ksdir 
Sh&h *' l« bis ifsfc and only veotnre into the hold of Oriental 
hiatory. The Spanish translation of the Preneh work on the 
political state of Knrops wbkh he made in collaboration with 
Dr, llerrero, mntfc have taken a oonilderahle time to complete, 
and it Is therefore possible that he tlid not torn his attention to 
the East until after the completion of this work In 1T40. About 
that time Nadir Shah^s senatlional eonqaest of India was 
baeoming widely known in Enrope, and that, together with his 
previous expluita and his swift rise from obscurity to world fame, 
made him a romantiu figure. Prrsh lustre was added to Nadiras 
name when# early in 17 U, the results of the Transoxiauat 
expedition become known. 

lie Hargne's name obviously denotes that he was of Frenel 
nationality or origin, and it would appear from the second and 
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third of tte works mentioned above and also from the fact that 
he is referred to on the title page as “ ’Mi\ Le Maigne ”, that ho 
was a Frenchman, He must^ however, have been resident in 
Spain for a number of years because (as has been fnoted above) 
he published two of his works in Spanish at Madrid in 1784, 
seven years before the appearance of his Vida de Thamas 
Kouli-Kan.^" 

In his brief introductory remarks, Le Mergne offers his 
readers a correct and exact account of the life of a hero......... 

In it you will find not only all his conquests, but also an 
extensive account of all the rebellions whiob disturbed Persia 
before he had firmly established himself on the throne ; and, 
in addition to this, there is an exact geographical description 
of all the countries which have been the scene of his glorious 
deeds. ” The author then proceeds to accuse a Dutch biogra- 
pher of Nadir Shah of being inaccurate. 

After saying that, by rOading his own Work, " you will 
acquire knowledge of the succession of the Persian Kings and 
Moguia^und of the customs, feUgion, government and situation 
of a great number of most remote peoples which will not fail 
to delight you’’^, Le Margne appears, despite his previous 
confidence, to be seized with some doubts as to the exactitude 
of some, at any rate, of his information, for he concludes his 
introduction as follows 

“ All these accounts have been drawn from ■modern histories 
and from the most famous travellers j as to those relating to 
Quli Khan, I can assure you that they are, if not the most 
certain, at any rate the most probable that up to the present 

have been given to the public.. .if you find anything in this 

history which does not entirely satisfy your desire to learn, I 
ask you to excuse this lack of exactitude, in view of the fact 
that from countries so distant one cannot obtain information 
with all the precision that might be desired.''' 

As will be seen, Le Margne was wise in asking for soipe 
indulgenoe f rom his readers* 
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The “ Life ” itself consists of 280 pages of smallish type, 
and, except for the introduction, is not divided into chapters 
or sections'; it falls naturally, however, into the following 
divisions 

I. A description of Persia and the Persians (pp. 1-20). 

II. An account of the Afghan mission, the deposition of 
Shah Husain, the reigns of Mahmud and Ashraf 
and the wars between the Afghans, Persians and 
Turks previous to the rise to power of Nadir Qnli 
(pp. 21-74). 

III. The early history of Nadir, his successful career as a 
robber leader and, later, as a general ; his campaigns 
against the Afghans and Turks, his accession to the 
throne of Pei sia in 1786 and further Turkish and 
Afghan campaigns (pp. 74-116). 

IV Beasons for the war with India and an account of that 
country and of the Mogul Emperors (pp, 115-137). 

V. The Indian campaign (pp. 137-209). 

VI. The Transoxianan campaign (pp. 209-230). 

The first 74 pages — or rather more than one-third of the 
book— contain nothing more than introductory matter which 
could with advantage have been considerably compressed. Before 
expressing any opinion as to the \alue of the hook as a whole, 
it may be as well to give a resume of its contents, divided into 
the sections mentioned above. 

1.— The Description of Persia 

Le Margne'g description | of Persia is very inaccurate, and 
the spelling of the geographical and personal names (as in the 
rest of the work) is such that many of them can only be identi- 
fied with the greatest difficulty, while some baffle all attempts 
at decipherment. 

Much of Le Margne'^s geographical description of Persia, it 
may be interesting to note, is drawn almost verbahm from the 
introduction by the English translator (who is only known by his 
initials J. M.) of the work of the Da teh author to whioh some- 
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what scathing reference is made in Le Margne’s introduction.^ 
The English translation of this work is entitled A Genuine 
History of Nadir-Cha/' and was published in London in 174il. 
Eeference to this latter work and to its introduotion is made 
by the English translator of another “ Life " of Nadir Shah ; 
the title page of this farther ‘‘Life’^ states that it was 
"written in French and rendered into English with improve- 
ments^'’ in 1742, under the title of "The Compleat History 
of Thames Kouli Kan.'^ As his remarks apply in some 
measure though, of coursei only indirectly, to Le Margne^s 
work, it does not seem out of place to quote some of them here. 
Kef erring to the "Genuine History*^ in relation to the work 
of his French author, the translator of the " Compleat History 
says : — 

"The same Brick and Stone, without Cement, without Work- 
manship. I own the Editor, to make us some amends, has been 
very bountiful in his Introduction. Thanks to him for so much 
delectable entertainment, which might be equally found in any 
Atlas ! ** After extolling the excellent descriptions of his own 
author, he goes on t« say - 

"If these (descriptions) are preferred to very jejune, im- 
perfect Narrations, intermixed with unintelligible strains of 
Asiatic Eloquence (pretty equal portions of which enter into 
the composition of the Genuine History) I make no question 
hut that the W ork now published will be preferred to a bare 
Collection of some of the Memoirs upon which it is founded. 

The above remarks, though justified to a considerable extent, 
would have carried more weight had this translator and his 
French author been more accurate themselves. 

In this first section and also in the remainder of his 
work, Le Margne gives the names of hut few of his authorities. 
When describing Persia and her people, he mentions as his 
authorities only the following : — Chardin, Kaempfer (both of 
whose names he spells wrongly) and Tournefort. If he had 

^ It should be noted incidentally that Le Margne does not scruple to draw 
some of his material from the work itself des,pitehi8 unfavourable opinion of it. 
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relied more on these writers than on those like the translator 
of the Genuine History '' this portion of his book would have 
had some value as it is, it has none whatever. 

II.—The Afghan invasion of Persia, deposition of Shah 
Husain, etc. 

Le Marine gives but a sketchy account of this period^ the 
earlier portion of which can be studied to far better advantage 
in the excellent “ Memoirs of Krusinski and in the Tar'ikh-i- 
A]^wal-i-Shaikh 'AH IJazin, while for the later portion Hanway 
is a much more dependable authority. In fairness to Le Margne, 
it should; however, be noted that neither Hanway’s account 
nor that of Shaikh 'Ali IJazin'^ was available when he wrote, 

111.— The early history of Nadir Quli and his rise 
to prominence 

Le Margne commences with a bad blander by saying that 
Nadir was born " at Afcheir in the province of Cbarazam/^ 
presumbly taking " Afcheir or rather Afshar (or AusbaiO, 
the name of Nadir's tribe, to be a place, " Cbarazam ■" might 
be read as " Khwarazm,'^ bub it is, I think, really a corruption 
of Khurasan,^ in which province Nadir was born. 

After describing Nadir's bumble origin and his early 
career as a robber chief, Le Margne mentions bis offer of aid 
to Prince Tab tnasp, the son of the deposed "Sopbi" IJusain, 
against the Afghans, the overthrow of the latter at Mihman 
Lust (which name Le Margne renders as ‘‘ Serbab-Mig- 
Mnadaste"!), and the final defeat of their leader Ashraf. 
Le Margne states that Ashraf was captured in Georgia 
and that Prince Tahmasp gave orders for him to be " flayed 
alive with curry-combs and then beheaded/' 

According to Shaikh ^azin and other authorities, Ashraf was 
killed in Baluchistan when wandering as a fugitive there. 

Some pages are then devoted to the campaigns against the 
Turks; Prince 'Tahmaep-’s defeat at their hands and the inglo- 
rious kreaty of peace which he concluded. Le Margne rightly 
observes that "the terms of this settlement were a cause of 
much shame to the Persian generals,''' and then proceeds to 

' SometimeB spelt “ Chorazan/'' and even “ Coracone by old wrilers. 
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describe fcho deposition of Tahmasp; the accession of the infant 
Abbas III with Nadir as rejg^ent, and, later, Nadira’s elevation 
to the throne. Le Margne is inclined to present his hero's 
conduct on these occasions in rather too favourable a light, 
though he admits that other storips were current to the effect 
that Nadir’s Success was due only to his cunning" and the 
affection of his soldiers.’' 

Le Margne's account of the assembly at the Chtll-i-Mugban 
or “ Plain of the Magians ” in February 1736, and of the condi- 
tions under which Nadir agreed to accept the crown is very 
incorrect j for example, he states that Nadir stipulated that he 
would only become Shah on condition that the youthful Abbas 
would succeed him. As a matter of fact^ Abbas had died some 
little time before, and Nadir arranged at the ChuUi-Mnghan 
that bis own son Eiza Quli Mirza should succeed him. An 
interesting and, what is more, a really authentic account of 
what took place at this assembly is given by the Catholicos 
Abraham of Crete/ who was actually present and was a 
personal friend of Nadir's. 

After giving fome details of the satisfactory conclusion of 
the war with Turkey, the rebellion at Qandahar and Nadir's 
siege and capture of the place, Le Margne prefaces his history 
of the Indian campaign with an account of the Mogul Emperors 
and a description of India. 

IV.— The Mogul Emperors and Description of India 

Like certain other writers, Le Margne regards Timur as the 
first Mogul Emperor, but Lane-Poole is more correct iu saying 
« the historical founder of the empire was A kb ar • but the first 
of his line to assert imperial power in India was his grandfather 
Babar (Babur) ; unless indeed the precedence belongs to his 
ancestor Timur, in virtue of his earlier raids in Hindustan.’' * 

Le Margne’s account of the Mogul Emperors is extremely 
inaccurate, and his geographical descriptiou of India is as full 

» See Chapters XXII to XXXVIII o the Cafcliolicos Alralam’s ‘^Mon 
Bistoire efc Celle de JN'adir. Chah de Perse (translated from Annenian ii to 
Ptench by M. P. Brossefc and published in the latter’s Collection d’flistorieni 
Armeniens ” ah St. Peieraburg in 1876). 

* See p. vii of “The Mogul Emperors of Hindustan and their Coins.”- 
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of errors as is tlie corresponding part of his book regarding 
Persia. Being quite valueless from the historical point of view, 
this portion of the book does not require further mention here. 

V.— The Indian Campaign 

Le Margue gives with a fair degree of accuracy the reasons 
which prompted Nadir to invade India, but the same cannot bo 
said of his history of the early part of the Indian campaign pro- 
per, He states that when the Persian forces crossed the Indus, 
Muhammad Shah was accompanying his army at a distance of 
some leagues from this river, and that 'losing bis pride and his 
haughty threats, he entirely lost heart, in, such manner that he 

secretly left that very day, in the company of some rajahs 

with the intention of retreating to the centre of his empire.'^ 
Le M argue adds that the Emperor was, however, intercepted by 
two of his ' Homros"’ {.Umard ov nobles), and induced to return. 
In point of fact, Muhammad Shah was at Delhi at the time, and 
only joined his army near Karnal a little more than a fortnight 
before the decisive battle was fought there. 

The fighting at Yaminabad (given as " Emembad ), the 
defence of Kacha Mirza (which is not mentioned by name) 
by Qalandar Khan, and the attempt by Zakarlya Khan, the 
Governor of Lahore, to save his oity, are mentioned in their 
correct order. 

We now come to the preliminary skirmishing at Karnal on 
the 7th— ■ 18th February ^ and the main engagement there on 
the 13th— 24th of the same month. Here Le Margne falls into 
a series of errors : (i) he grossly exaggerates the strength of 
Indian forces, hut here he is only copying the figures given 
in the " Verdadeira e Exacta Noticia’’^ of de Voulton,^ (ii) he 

■ In order to avoid tie possibility of confusioa, both old stylo and new 
•tyla dotes are given bera and in certain other cases where precision is necessary. 

. * De Voulton was a French deserter from Pondicbery . who, by caring the 
Great Mogtd of some ailment, became his physician and adviser. The ‘ bToticia’ 
ist^an aceoant of NiSdir Shah’s Indian e^edition from the time just after , the 
battle of Knrnal until his departure from Delhi nearly three months later. 
Ife is am interesting and (except ia the case of these figures and in one or two 
other instances) an accurate work. It is said to have been originally writteii 
in Persian, but only Portuguese and Spanish translations of it can he traced lt‘ 
the present tiinev 
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confuses the preliminary skirmfehing with the’main engagement, 
stating that the former fighting began with the sacking of 
Sa’adat Khan's camp, that Sa'adat Khan was killed (N.B. 
Sa^adat Khan did not reach the Mogul camp till midnight on 
the 12th — S3rd February), and that Qamaru'd-Din Khan died 
of wounds, (iii) finally, he states that peace negotiations were 
initiated after the first fighting and that, on their breaking down, 
the main battle supervened. Le Margne derives much of his 
information regarding the negotiations between the N izamn'P 
Mulk and Nadir Shah from de Voulton'’s Noticia, " where 
they are described at some length. 

Le Margne ascribes the cause of the Indian rising at Delhi 
on the 10th — 21st March to Nadir Shah's imposition of ahead 
tax on the inhabitants and his seizure of the property of 
II omros " and others who had lost their lives in the recent 
fighting. As a result of these measures, certain of the “ H omros " 
whom Nadir Shah bad spared conspired, according to Le IVl argne, 
to take his life, but Nadir, having received warning of the 
conspiracy, was able to take refuge in a mosque, whence he 
issHfd orders for the Homros " to he attacked and slain, and 
the eity given up to massacre and pillage. Le Margne here 
repeats de Voulton's account of how the Nizamu'l-Mulk, on 
going to the mosque to intercede for the unfortunate populace, 
found Nadir “ eating some sweetmeats, and placidly looking 
upon the sad tragedy which his troops were enacting for him." 

Opinion is somewhat divided as to the real cause of the 
Indian rising, hut, as Professor Sarkar says/ Ilanway is 
probably right in ascribing it to the seizure of the granaries by 
Persian msaqoAi, who, by fixing the price of oorn at a high 
rate, caused a mob to assemble. The moh, led perhaps by the 
four drunken Homros whom de Voulton mentions as being the 
first aggressors, then attacked the Persians, In the midst of 
the tumult, a rumour was spread abroad that Nadir had been 
assa^inated, and the rising then assumed serious proportions, 
more than 3,000 Persian troops being killed. 

See page 63 of Profewqr Sarkar’a “ IJidir Shah in India (Patna 
University, 1926.) 
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Le Margne quotes, but in a very corrupt and attenuated 
form, tbe remarkable document 'wbioh Muhammad Shah, 
doubtless at Nadir's dictation, addressed to him (on the 2nd — ■ 
13th April) in which he ceded to the latter all his territory on 
the western side of the Indus. 

After stating that Nadir left Delhi at the end of May (he 
left on the 6th — 16th of that month), Le Margne says that 
he was accompanied by Muljammad Shah as far as Agra, and 
then gives a description of that city. 

Nadir Shah struck north, however, on leaving Delhi, and 
Muljammad Shah did not accompany him beyond the gardens of 
Shalimar (or Sha'lahcnah) on the outskirts of the city. 

Le Margne is correct in saying that N adir proceeded to 
Kabul and Qandahar, but passes over in silence tbe disaster at 
the crossing of the Chenab, where 2,000 men were drowned, 
the sufferings of the troops during the march across the Punjab 
in sammer, the troubles with the Jats and Sikhs and, later, 
with the Yusufzais. Moreover, he says nothing in regard to 
the campaign against Khudayar Khan of Sind. Finally, 
instead of recording NadiFs march to Herat and the review of 
his troops there in Juno 1740, previous to his setting out on the 
Transoxianan campaign, Le Margne says that Nadir reached 
igfahau on the 25th June 1740, where he was received with 
great manifestations of joy." 

VI.— The Transoxianan Campaign 

After explaining how the Uzbegs had used every means in 
theirpower to stir up trouble in Persia while Nadir Sbab was 
in Afghanistan and India, Le Margne says that Nadir's eldest 
Son, B.iza Quli Mirza, who Was vice-Shah of Persia in his 
father’s absence, had/' contented himself with having ridiculed 
their designs, realising the impossibility of their being 
carried out." Eiza Quli did, however, undertake an expedi- 
tion against the U^zbegs in 1738, defeated 'Air Mardau Khan 
of Andhoi, and captured Balkh. The united forces of Abn'l- 
Faiz, the Khan of Bukhara and Ilbars Khan, the warlike and 
treacherous ruler of Khwarazmi (Khiva), barred the way to the 
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Persians at Karslii, and Riza Q-uli was defeated. In order to 
avoid further disaster, Nadir Shah sent orders to recall his son, 
and informed the Central Asian princes and TJzbeg chiefs 
that the campaign had been undertaken without his consent. 

However, on meeting RiZa Quli at Herat and learning of 
the depredations by the Uzbegs, Nadir determined on revenge 
and marched on Bukhara. Le Margne does not bring out this 
point, but gives instead a somewhat fanciful description of 
Great Bukhara and Karasmia (Khwarazm), and of the 
oities of Samarkand, Bukhara and Balkh. 

After saying, as has been seen, that Riza Quli Mirza fought 
no battles against the Uzbegs, Le Margne falls into the further 
error of stating tUafc the latter disputed Nadira’s passage of the 
Oxus, and that the Uzbegs, though heavily defeated, were re- 
formed by Abu' 1-Paiz some leagues from the city of Bukhara, 
Here, according to Le Margne, they were again defeated by the 
Persians who thereupon took Bukhara by assault and sacked 
the city for three days. 

Before leaving India, Nadir had, however, bribed Rabiii] 
Beg Atalik and other U zbeg chiefs, with the result that he was 
able to cross the Oxus without striking a blow and, on approach- 
ing Bukhara itself, was received with honour by the weak and 
time-serving Abu'l-Faiz himself. 

Le Margne omits all mention of the siege and capture of 
Khwarazm and the execution of Ilbars. It is possible that he 
may refer to these events in the following sentence ; After 
having rested for some days the Persian army again set out 
(from Bukhara) in order to complete the subjugation of 
Great Bukharai'*' A few pages back, Le Margne app^rs to 
distinguish between the territories of Abu^l-Faiz (*‘ Great 
Bukhara '•') and those of llbars (“ Karasmia 

He concludes the account of the campaign by saying that 
its object “ was accomplished with such speed that on the 2-9th 

pecember it was already on its way back to Mashhad,. 

On the 1st January {sie) of this year 1741 this famous con- 
queror, Nadir Shah, arrived at Isl’aban, into which city ke 
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made a triumphant entry,'' It is perhaps needless testate 
that ISadir Shah did not go to Isfahan in 1741^ though he 
stayed for a while at his favourite fortress of Qal'at-i«N Sdiri 
and at Mashhad. After that, Nsdir started on his campaign 
to revenge himself upon the Lazgi who had murdered his 
brother Ibrahim some two years'before. 

Conclusion 

Le Margae concludes his work with the following words 
in regard to Madir: “This hero......... appears not to have 

finished the happy course of his conquests, since, if one can 
credit the rumours that are abroad as to the conduct of the 
Turks towards him, it is believable that he will nojj fail to turn 
his arms against them, and that, as they are so accustomed to 
conquer (? to wage war) it is likely that they will bring him 

many triumphs ..and the time will he short during which 

he will leave inactive the pens of those who have begun the 
story of his heroic exploits." 

On the information before him, Le Margne was quite justified 
in expecting a further series of triumphs for Nadir's arms. 
Neither he nor anyone else could at that time foresee the plot 
against Nadir's life and the attempt to assassinate him which 
were' followed by the Blinding of the unfortunate Prince Piza 
dull and the subsequent change in Nadir’s character. 

Even a cursory perusal of Le Margne’s Life of N^dir Shah 
shows that it is too full of inaccuracies to possess any real 
historical value.- It is, however, little or no worse than, books 
like the "Genuine History of Nadir Cha" and the “Compleat 
History ", whose authors and translators had perhaps great 
facilities at their disposal for obtaining correct information and, 
therefore, less excuse for making blunders. 

It is clear from the nature of many of Le Margne's mistakes 
that he had never visited Persia or India and that he knew no 
Oriental language. Consequently, he had to rely entirely on 
the accounts of others, often in translations that were by nO 
means ncourate. Secondly, the then existing maps, such as 
tho se -by de P Isle, were every imperfect (as Hanway retnarke 
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moie tiaa once). These maps give the wrong position of 
numerous places, mis-spell their names, and omit altogether 
many others, while (perhaps with a view to compensation) they 
insert some, such as Salem and Tubarem, which are entirely 
fabuloiiB or imaginary. 

Though more often than not Le Margne^s data differ from 
those given by Hanway (who in such cases is generally right), 
there are a number of instances in which Le Margne and 
Hanway seem to have drawn their information from a common 
source. Le Margne also quotes from and mentions by name 
one authority to whose work neither Hanway nor any other 
writer, so far as I am aware, has drawn attention, namely, the 
French adventurer de Voulton. For this reason, if for no 
other, Le Margne^s book is of some interest. , 

Le Margne must not be judged too harshly for his faults j 
as I have endeavoured to show, be had comparatively few 
sources from which to derive his iaformatiou, and these were 
for the most part scanty and inaccurate. Finally, his sompwhsil 
naive plea for indulgonce at the end of his introduction must 
not he forgotten. 



II — Asura Expansion by Sea 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, M.A., Ph,D. (Oxon.) 

Discovery, that brilliant disturber of settled opinions, has 
been, of lata, active in the Indus valley. At the beginning 
of 19&6, Codrington ^ in sumnaing up np-to-date data deplored 
their meagreneBS : it does not seem likely that further evidence 
will ever be arrived at to fill in the details of the early history 
of India. So far archfflology has brought forward little to 
add to or "even to substantiate the 'literary traditions/’.* In 
March 1926, Marshall® 'reported from Mahenjo-Daro in Sind 
“a most important phase of Indian civilisation, 'which shows 
close affinities withjthe contemporary Sumerian civilisation of 
Mesopotamia* * * this great civilisation which is now being 
revealed Was no mere provincial offshoot of Mesopotamian 
culture, but was developed for countless generations on the 
banlrs of the Indus itself and its tributaries' The excavations 
establish a pre-Aryan .people in India " whose culture was 
largely destroyed in the second or third millennium b>o. by the 
invading Aryans from the north Mahenjo-Daro has upset 
much of the so-called history of India. 

The new finds find India 'practically unprepared for a re- 
adjustment of view-points. 'Vrorks of Schliemann, * Halbherr 
and Evans ® in exqavating Pre-historic Greece • followed and 

^ Codrington, Ancient Indict^ 1926, p, 20. 

* im. 

® Marstall, Illustrated London Hews, September 1924 

* Martball, jPAs Times c(f India jllustraUd WeeMy, S!rarob'jl926, p. IB. 

» Hid. 

* Scbucbbardt, SoMiemannls Tisseavations (169^). 

1 Hagla Triada — Halbberr, Pcrnier, and otherH. 

* Evans, Tie Talaee of Minos, 

* Dr. Emil Porter, in arecent lecture afiheJBerHn XJniTersity, promises to Walre 
pnblic Winckler’a famons flndsj proving ** the predecessors ofthe beroes of Sojnfr 
m contact viih tbe Hittite Kings in the ISto ccjitnry B.O,** 
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justified literary expectations. A critical study of ancient 
records reveals clues whicli are tested by arcb'seology. Even at 
the present moment tie Palestine Expedition of tie University 
Museum, Piiladelpiia, is bringing to ligit important cylindrical 
*out“Objects and sirine- houses in tie archaic Isitar temple at 
Assnr, 370G B.c.^ and representations of Isitar or Asitoreth 
under Bameses II, Seti, and tie Tel-el-Amarna epoch.* Even 
to the north-west of India, the face of Assur is casting aside 
its age-old veil of haziness. Belek and Lehmann-Haupt led 
tie German expedition to Yan in 1898, Lehman n^s seheroe of 
Vannic inscriptions appeared in 1900 as tie Corpus InacnpUonnm 
Chaldicarum, containing about 200 inscriptions. About 30 inscrip- 
tions from Tran s-Caticasia^had been discovered and published 
by Nicolsky and Ivanovsky in I896j Lastly, was published in 
1922 a detailed account ® by Marr and Orbdli of the Russian 
Archasological Society's Expedition[to,Vanm 1916. It contains 
important inscriptions of Sardur JI. “ Vannic “ Chaldean " 
and “ Uiartean designate the ancient kingdom known to the 
Assyrians as Urartu (^Alaiddioi of Herodotus) Tie Chaldean 
kingdom sitnated round tie Lake of Van undertook expeditions 
(fl) to tie West, to Kumuki (Commagbne), (i) to the North in 
Trans-Caucasia, (c) to the South-East round about the Lake 
Ourmia and (d) to the South, against the Assyrians. In the 
14th— 18th century B.c. the Assyrians fought a coalition of the 
peoples Nairi occupying the Vannic region. In the 9th century 
B.C. the Gbaldeans of Van under Aram opposed Salmanasar 
ill. Sardur I employed the Assyrian language. Van reached 
its zenith of greatness under Sardur II. The latter undertook 
twenty-seven different campaigns. Van was destroyed by the 
Assyrians about 743 b.c.® 

1 Beporfc on tiie PhiladelpMa tJniversity Expedition to Palestine, 1926-26. 

* Ii*V. 

* ArtEeologicliegtaya Etspeditsiya, 1916 goda v Van, 

* J.A., ccvii., 1916, pp. 339.?46, 
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Buti the A sura in India had lost his entity in a confusion 
between the Arya and Dasa. Kautsa ^ in the 6th century B.c. 
despairs of this tangled skein. The Arya-Asura synthesis in 
the Gaiigetio Valley* so completely obliterated the remaining 
renainiscenoes, that erstwhile friends and foes forgot their 
cultural and racial separation, and Vedic and Asura warriors 
and priests became the common patrimony of every Indo- 
Aryan. Once more, in a crisis, the Indus Valley has yielded 
her gecret— of isolated glory that led on to the subsequent 
synthesis. Thereby hangs a tale. And perhaps a moral, It 
neceBsitateB a re-reading of the Hindu Pantheon of gods and 
manes. It can he best done by tracing the Asura of the 
Indian records in his course through India. The preceding 
chapter * followed his fortunes from the Indus valley to the 
Gangetic plains up to East of India. The present will seek 
them in the South and by and beyond tbe seas. 

In this connection, the old controversy* 'about the familiarity 

Varuna Vedic Indians— -(Arya 

Dasa- Asura)® — may he closed for good. 
The sea was the Asura element.® Commenting on the 
anthropomorphic traits in primitive godhead of ancient Greece, 
MahafEy ^ imagines a. bovine divinity with yard-long horns. 
Would a’people unacquainted with the sea exalt the Lord of 
Oceah as their chief deity ? By Varnp.a^s ® occult power the 
rivers swiftly pouring into the ocean do not fill it with power^^* 
and still he is songht to be id entified with the Greek Ouranos^^ 

^ Ttaska^s Nirakta, Ch. I, §6. ” ' 

» Pt.xii.p.286. 

* J.B,0,B.S., Pt. xii. pp. 283.85. 

* Macdonell and Keith, Ved. Ind., Yol. II, pp; 43t-2, 

» Pt. xi, p, 124, 

• 26-7. ' 

^ IM^hsjfEy, Ghreek A.nttqu{Ues, 

« MacdoneU. p. 7^, 

• Hid. 

Idas Mwllef, 
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xa the face of admitted^ phonetic difficulties.® Hardlj a 
dozen ® hymns survive in the professedly Aryan version and 
even these attest Varuna^s moral superiority to all others 
including Indraand Agni with more than ten scores each ^ 
to their credit. And Yaruna is an Asura par eaieellence. ^ 
Jfe an Asura^ he is an earlier heritage.® The sea and the Asura 
have continued company in post-Yedic times. 

The Asura in Lis greatness and decline has been traced 
above ’' from the Indus valley ® to the East of India ® — from 
the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal. He came from ‘^‘^across 
the sea of salt water and gradually carried his headquarters 
"on the Ganges and Jumna^-’.i^ Three stages are clearly trace- 
able. (i) The Asura was tbe power that claimed and received 
homage even from Vedic Aryans : yatha deva Asuresu iraddha- 
mitgfesu cTiaMre (Ev. Xil5T3). (iil Then he lost his military 
prestige, industrial skill, and the Aryan " scattered the strong- 
holds of Asura the tactician who had extended his power '-’ ; 
irlaliani piproramrasya m8>pna Indro vydspaf (Ev.x, 1. SA3},, 

The sons of Asura were killed by hundreds and tiio«saiids, 
10 that they never raise their head again iSataib 
suKawct'dt c%dsaM^ hdiho dptatya&urasya wan (vK. 99*5). (iii) 
Those among the Asuras who refused to be absorbed in the 
neo-Aryan body politic were classed along with the despicable 
Eakgasas and Yatudhanas. And the erstwhile superior of the 
Aryan heroes devMchitte muryaya pmv^enn hmUrdya mamire 
saMihsi (Ev. vii, SI. 7), then their equal samavadvlryah (Ait. 

1 Macdonell, op. cit. p 76. 

® GIc. Ourdnos, Ved. Varmas. 

* Hacdoaell, VeA deader) p. 1B4. 

* Iiidria*— 260, Agni- — 200, Soiaar--IGO— p.llS. 

® M&eSonelly Tte Mo My 

* Macdonell, Jr.^.i/.jp 76. 

J J.B .O.RS, Pt. XII. pp. 243-85. 

8 Ibid. 

MUd. 

Bhali$ya Pura^, 

J. R.A.S,, 1215, p. 

XII. p. 285. 


3 Bgs. S . 
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Br.) and curiously onougli “protectors of saeriflceB''^ with their 
Gathas (later disparaged anrtaih narasam^ih yo gaiha ndra- 
sanoii tasgst na grhgam..,tia gHlahhiJi pra^urvUa^) 
against Aryan hacksliders gs deva gaiiiakan&^j ge devd 
$ajdamusah, etc.^ sinks to tho level of a Pi^aeha/ and a 
6udra.^ 

The Asura, however, preserved his sea-senso. Varuna has 
ever been his guiding star, Mitra and Varu^a, better still Mitra-' 
Varuna® is for the Asnra j 0 dhdrayan^a devah mdaZ0 dak^agi" 
tard I asuryaya prafaahasa} T& tndtd viSvavedasdsttfydya 
pHmahasd \ mail ^ajd0ditirTidi)aTd!^ Varui^a is the womb 
of Asura ; iamnapdduehyaU gavVha Jsuro mraMihso lhavati 
yadvijdyaU.^ Asura means “of Asura/'* of. Panini Hasys-' 
■dam^^ Pan. iv. 3. 120. The power and sovereignty of Varuna 
is Asura 's by right ; td M ksaUramaDiituta'ih samifdgasur^am’* 
aMU? Asuryam is derived hy Hnini slS Jsurasya svaih, Vm, 
iv. 4'123, and smm is explained as svamaj^dtid/iandkhydydmf 
Pan. i, J-S5. Ilajwade“ unnecessarily confuses the two senses, 
viz. “of Asura descent’'' and Jsnryam--^%i Asura 

possession.'’'’ But he is right in insisting on the “ prior or 
foremost claim of Varuna to the epithet of Asura”. His 
exceptionsonly emphasize this claim. Varutia's gif t of empire 
■to Asura is sung ia tvam vt^vesS^ Vdrundgi rSjd ye cTia devU 
AiuHye ^a moMydA?^ MUfdvmrm "the Friendly Varuna’^ 
(or anabled name) spreads Asura laws far and wide; dharma'gd 

^ SafKaih' 8am- l4"5. 

® MaitrayaijA Sam. 1.4.3, 

® Taittiriya Sam. 2. 4. 1. 

* TaiUiriya JBr. 1.2.6. 

® Scliroederj Indiens LUeratwr und Gultur, p, 78, 

* Itv.Tii,66.2. 

* Rv. TiU- 26 3. 

« Rt. iii, 29-Jli 
® ?v, Y. 66-2. 

” Procee^nQs ari4 Tran8acHoii& of i%s Mrtt Oritni al Conferanct, Poom, 
922,Tol.II.p.ll. 

'' iltcL p.- 5. 

»» Rv-ii. 27ia 
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Mitrdvarum vlpaicMto, vrai-d rah&etJie auraiya rndyaya,}- 
Bhojas and Angirases are of the Asura breed and Visvamitra 
their priest ; ime BTioja Angiraio vimpd divasputrdso Asufasya 
[ fi^vdmitriya d$daio magJi&ni sahasrasdve prahranta 
And Mitravaruna catise rains through Asura skill ; 
Mitrdvarum dy&m varsayaiho Aswasya mdyayd? The rains 
swell Sarasvatl on which stands the Asnra-Pura stronghold.^ 
SaTasvati Asvryd nadtndm,.^ The Vedic Varnna passed through, 
four stages of evolution, {i) Night ® or Darkness full of un- 
known traps.’' [ii) Ocean ® or Tirmament.® {iii) Lord of 
waters.^'^ Sailors^ God.^^ Yaska explains the origin of 
the first sense though not found in the Rgveda ; urm d, i.e* 
having waves, as of a sea. He gives (eV) 'vyoma^^ as an equiva- 
lent of "water."’^ Both (t) and {n) seek to paraphrase the 
Ocean— a dark expanse with limitless risks^ def_)?iog light into its 
mysteries. Just the conception of a sailor on his frail plank, 
with the eternal blue above and the eternal blue below. With 
the Marutas raging around, came the vivid realisation of 
(in) the Bord of , waters, («e) the Sailors' JViend, ready with 
his ncmshos,^® at every oar-stroke that deviates from the path of 
Truth.^® ITus the different names of Varupa, the protecting 
deity of the Asuras, sailing on extensive tracts of water are in 

1 B.r.v63 3. 

’ Rv. iii' 5S-7. 

» Rv.v. 63*3. 

* Hill ctrandtj Ted. MyiTi, i. 50, 115 j 3, 374. 

‘ Hid. 

* Bdirt ; Taala’s 

* Rv, i. 25'21. 

® Ry. V «3.8- 

» Vyomct i Yasta^sA’iglistijtfa. 

Macdonell, op. tit, 

*■> Macdonell, Ved. Beader, p. 134. 

» i. 26.V. 

*8 I'aika, op. oit. 

“Rv.i. 85.6. 

PdSds Macdonell, Vedic Myth* 

« ^lT,vii.86.6. 
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reality — what Max Muller^ says about Aditi—'^names invented 
to express the infinite j not the infinite as the result of a long 
process of abstract reasoning, but the visible infinite, visible by 
tlie naked eye— the endless expanse, beyond the earth, beyond, 
the clouds, heyond the slfy/-* The sailor^s palpable helplessness 
to conceal® his acts from the ever-vigilant waves, Varu^a's 
spies,® led to the latter's spiritual godhead ; ‘'those waters in 
the midst of which King Varuna goes, beholding the truth 
and falsehood of men",^ 


Varuna's friendliness to Asura® is further brought out 
by the designation Mitravaruna. ® Panini regards them 
as two deities : td, devaiadvancke oJia^ Pun, |;vi. ^.141, vi. 3.26, 
vii. 3.21. But he insists on their identical nature 

Mitra Varaua. w«ll-faown affinity 

amliae/iar$a. Patanjali ® indirectly empha- 
sizes the same unity by exelading vapu formed with Agni, etc. 
and falling back on the earliest association from Vedio days: 
lohaveda^oT-dvandml, Pat, on Pan. vi. 8. 26. Yaska® places 
under the same category Inclra, Mitra, Varu^ia and JAgni. He 
evidently relies on the BrJihmanas i® that contrast Mitras as 
day with Varuna as night, perhaps the varied face of the watery 
expanse seen in light and in darkness. The Atharvaveda 
supports this unity in duality in comparing Mitra at sunrise with 
Varupa at sunset. The %veda practically attests the same 
deity in his two aspects the association of Mitra and Varuija 


"* Max Muller, Rv. i. 2-30. 

“ Rv. i. 25.18. 

» Rv.i. 2513. 

* Rv. viii. 49.81. 

5 Rv. ii. 27.10. 

® Schroecler, ojB. eiL p. 78. 

’ of. also PSnmi. vii. 3.23. 
s Kielhorn’s edition, Vol. III. pp. 148-9. 

® Mitram Vai'uiiam AgnimShuTt, Yasta, cli. ii. 

*'*' Pr'a;iHt(7ajjf<, YSska, cli.ii. 

Macdoneil, rre^. Reader,. p, 79. 

ScUroder, op, cH, 
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is BO intimate/"' sajs Maedonell ^ that he is addressed alone 
in One hymn only (Ev. iii. 59). The term miira added on -to 
Varnna refers to the latter^s well-known ^friendliness to sailors.^ 
In the sense of a> hieiid mifra ib quite common to Vedio 
literature ® (Ey. i. 68.1. ; Sat. Br. iv. 1. 4. S)^ Mitra-bhhti/ 
Slitra-varchas, ® Mitra-vinda, ^ Mitratithi, iMitrakruvah, ® 
Mitrayuvah * show the complimentary prefixing of Mitra as 
fairly frequent. More signifioant still is the use of mitral 
used separately in the Same sense in the plural ; miirauia miirS, 
sata mitra sdta (Ev. i. 86). Aufrecht reads Mitratii/itmufa 
Media Similarly mitra Tarwidl might originally have 
meant Friendly "Waters/^ Then analogy \[\\hI%drd-Varm)A 
or Indravaranan, Indra-Y dyn, etc. all associated deities, may 

have produced Mifra-T arumu as two deities in one. Thus 
in the beginning Varnna as well as Mitra-Varuna referred 
to one and the same god. — the Lord' of Waters, the god of 
Asuras.^® And both in Vedic and post-Vcdio India, either as 
Mitra-Varuna or as Varu:BL% he watches over the fortunes of 
Asura.^® 

Thn activities and destiny of Yadus are jnstructive in 
apprS^isIng the help of Varuna. It has been shown above 

^ Mabdonellj V edia Reader, p. V8. 

2 Rv. i. 25. 7. 

® Ludwig, Rer 'Rigveda, Vol. YI. p. 120 

* Jaimial^a Upani.^ad Rr. iii. 42. 1. 

® Weber, IndiacTte Siwdien, 4. 372. 

« JMd. 

Mv. x. 38-7. 

* So. X. 89. 

»5o.i.l79. 

* Lxidwig, op. cit, p. ISO. 

H i!®, i. 86,17. 

Ludwig, op. ciV., p. 120. 

Sohroeder, op, ct#, p. 78. 

«‘25td. 

IS JBo. ii. 27,10. 

J2o. y. |63,7, cf, also Winfcernitz, GescMcMe der ladischen Litt,, Yol, I. 
pp, 185fE. 

Sapra, 
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that the Yadua were related to the Piira Asuras, ^ They had 
Yadus explicitly come from across the sea : 'When, 

0 hero, you .crossed the sea, Samidra) you 
brought Tuiwa^a and Yadu over the sea {Rv. vi. 20,^1). Again 
Turva^a and Yadu were brought “from afar'\ (Rv, vi. 45.1). 
Those Yadus and Turva^as were allied to the Kanvas and Viilva- 
mitras,^ just as the Trlsu-Bharatas were to the Vasi§thas. 
'In the Rg-'Veda the latter group of 'V'edio Aryans is ztiiym 
and white (R.V. vii. 83.1), while the former first 

^ brown, then §vdm or hT%^a dark '' (Rv, x. 31, 
11). Post-vedic literatai'G bears the same reminiscences in 
Patanjali's— pmgahh kayilakeSu/h (Pat. on Pan v, 1. 
115)'"and about^^the former in. an accentuated form in Ky^na the 
Yadu^chief as the virtual hero of the Mahabharata. After 
the amalgamation of the Puru Asuras in the Pafiohalas ® and the 
Trtsu-Bharatas in the Kurus, ^ in the final. fusion of the ICuru- 
Pafichalas in the Madhyade^a/ the Y'adus play an important 
part.® All the Yadus from the west sided with the Pafichalas 
and the Pandas against the Kurus.® Pargiter who analyses 
the forces at Kuruksetra in The Naiiom at the Battle hetweeie, 
the and Kanravas has shown that nations on either 

side were not of the same stock. This accounts for some of 
the allies of the. Kurus, e.g, the King of Pragjyoti§a, the 
Chinas,^® the Kiratas (N-K)j the vKamhojas/^ the Yavanas^* 


* Pargitefi AS.S.T, 

* Gopatia Sr. i. 1. 223. 
‘Jfo.i. 35.10. 


» J.S.O.B.S., Yol. XIL Pt, II. 

• lua. 

» Ibid. 

® Kapson, CiS[J.,,pp, 274-5. 

'» /id. 

10 J.B A.S., 1908, p. S34. 

« JITBR. SaWtL. 0'7.16j 65.32, 
w MB^ ianstoa.9.60; SabM. 78.55., 
^0^ J3£S&w^j8bi^itME.'6.51. 

MSh. .PMfpaA'. 9..&5 j Sabb*., 28.4^. 
“ iKi&. ‘Bhiiina,0.eg. 
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;^akas,i Madras, ^ Kaikeyas, ® SindLius,^ Sauviras ® (N-W); 
Bhojas® (W) ; the King of Dakismapatha (S)j Andhras (S-E); 
the Kings of Mahismafci ® and Avanti in- Madhyade^a. A 
scrutiny of this temtorial distribution is highly suggestive. 
It has been already pointed out that the Vedie period saw 
the displacement of the Asura from the Indus Valley and his 
infiltration into the Madhyade^a.^^ The Bhaxata war witnessed 
his last struggle for a separate existence. The Yadus from 
Guzeratj round about Mathura held out a helping hand and 
sought to infuse into their beleagured Pafichala con sins [what 
modem political intrigues would exalt as “ a spirit of the mother 
eountry in one^s country of adoption^\ As Pargiter ^ puts it, 
^The division of the contending parties may be broadly said to 
be south Madhyadesa and Panehala against the rest of India.'’^ 
It was the last race conflict of ancient India, The descendants 
of the Yadus connected with the Vedio Purn-Asuras had 
learnt to temper valour with discretion, the Asura 'might 
with Aryan diplomacy; Krsna^ their spokesnaan, combines in 
himself both Clausewitz and Bismarok. The BhagavadgitS 
iorfstalls GIausewit2 by twenty-five eenturies ; that war is 
an uhalterable fact in the scheme of things, with which fact 
the statesman has to xeokon : it is part and parcel of politics, 
the execution and fulfilment of a given policy by force.^^^® 
With Krsna all acts are justified. The underlying , ethics of 
disabling Bhisma the old grandfather, killing with a lie 

1 MJBh. Bhisma. 118.99. Sabha, 9.84. 

a MBA. 9.42. 

* Bhisma. 9.48. 

* JOl.Bhi|ma»f.63, 

* 

• MS A. BM^a. 9.40. 

* Pargiter, .4./. jr,2L 

® MBA. Sabha. 33.23. 

» MBA.S&bha.. 32.11. 

» J'.B.O.E.S. Vol, Sir. Pfc. II. p, 362. 
p,26S. 

Bnpson, p. 275. 

Clausewitz, Vom Eriege. 

1 * MBA. Bhisma. 
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Drona^ ike Brahmapa preeeptorj kitting Duryodkana^ below the 
belt reminds one of Treitschke on " Cavour “ The statesman 
has net the right to warm his hands by the smoking ruins 
of his country with the comfortable self-praise » 1 have never 
told a lie : that is a monk^s virtue/-* ^ The result of the 
conflict was beyond Bismarck's* dream, It wielded the 
diverse nations of the Indian sub-continent into one epic whole. 
Beginning with an osteneiblc victory for the Bafiohalas and 
Pandusj® the epic records the progress of this ideal of unity, 
through its different recensions, from 8,800 ^lokas® to 100,000/ 
A common pantheon, a common body-politio and a common 
outlook as to their new-found land. To foreign eyes uninitiated' 
into the inner peculiarities of present-day Indian life, strangely 
reminiscent of. olden days,—*' There is no cogent evidence to 
show that a difference of religious belief had anything to do -with 
the war, or that any racial antagonism lies behind the division 
of parties, certainly not of parties opposed as primarily Panchalas 
and Kuru,e/*® No greater tribute could be paid to the 
amalgam of Dasa, Asura and Arya in India. Israel's debt to 
Egypt-Babylon- Assyria is not more than classical India's to 
Basa-Asura-Arya, 

To come back to the Yadus,® connection with the sea. The 
Mmvdf a mentioned in Rv, vi. 20,^1 may be tested in the light 
of Pauranio geography, Harivam4a chs. 30 and 94 deal with the 
ancestry ai^ habitat of the Yadus, The Harivaifa^a legends are, 
older than Panini. fs^andAQkavr§iti^tttm^ii,A miavLUivnfa Ji, Pajp. 

} il£5S. Dro^a. 

» itfSA.Salya. 

® ^ii^tic\\QlSidonsche rnd ToUHtohe Aufmhe, 

* Bismarci, Q-edanhen md Hrimerunffen, , 189S, Viertes Kapitel 

PP./8-91. 

* JEapsem, C.E.I.^ p. 2?5. 

* Macdenell, JBr.N,J!;,.p. 284 

’ Ludwiff, den Amfanff ges Adiparva 'l-C?Ul 

Sitim-ngsb. d.k.Tjoelian/G 08 . d. Wiss; 1899, pp. Iff, 

* Jtispson, op. 04#, 

» O.4.B. Vol. dlfifE. 
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iv. 1.115, is amplified by Patafijali nam&ndhaMh, 

ttrmyaiio’vaJiiMah, Yamde^ah BdladevaTt, visi^aJcseno ndma vrsni^ 
eto.^ Harivam^a is tbe supplement^ of tbe Mababbarata and tbe 
latter is mentioned in Alvalayana^s Grbyasutra.^ The traditional 
data about tbe Yadus would thus go back to tbe later Yedic days. 
This evidence is all the more important as the early Bndhistie® 
and later Vedic® timesmake no mention of the Yadus either in 
the Punjab or in the Gangetic valley. Obviously from their 
Idgvedic locality’' in the north-west, they had been driven south- 
ward. The Harivamia remembers this migration from another 
tract higher up. But as they are described as sons of Iksvaku 
of the solar line, Ayodhya® is regarded as the original home. 
'The coniectural nature of this statement is evident from another 
description® making them out as sons of Yayati of -the lunar 
dynasty. It simply points to a departure from their Yedio home. 
To the south-west of the Madhyadela as suggested by the 
Aitareya Brahmana viii. 14. The Harivarn^a^o gives their exact 
situation-— Yadn^s father Harya^va married to the daughter of 
Asura Madhu called Madhum^ti, founded a new Hagdom 
Ainarta^and and: also known as Anhpa on the beautiful 

eea-beaeb^ Andhaka a descen&nt of Yadu become ruler of 
Mathura* Thus the Yadus must have crossed over the sea to 
their west. And without doubt it is the Arabian Sea.^^ But 
where did they come from? AsJiur (Assyria) reached the 
Erythraen sea leading on to the Indus mouth not later than 
the 1 5tb century b.o.*^ She might have reached the Arabian even. 

Patanjali on Pa^. iv. 1.-114^ 

> Kielhom’s Ei, Vol. II. p. 259. 

® Macdonell, S.Skh. 

* lUd. 

« HopTtlns, J.O.A.S., U, 258ff. 

® Weber, lE^isehes im vedUckm ^iiuaX, S7. 

» Pargiter, AJM.T., p, 261. 

8. im. p. 260. 

® JWi?. pp. 258-9. 

_a«. 94, 6164. 

J.E.A.S., 1915, pp. 420, 447, n2. 

Ksilaehifdexta ms BogMzhSi, Vol. I. No. 1. Ev. 55-5, 
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earlier through Chaldea^ and the Persian Gulf. Xn any case the 
Tadus had from somewhere in south-western Asia crossed over 
the Arabian Sea to the western coast of India and all the evidence 
so far including their oonnection with the Puru-Asuras* tends to 
traoe them to Assyria. 

Two hypotheses offer themselves about Vedio Indians con- 
nections abroad, (i) Passage through Ii;an or (ii) from Assyria 
through Babylon, Chaldea, across the Arabian Sea. The first 
view advocated by Ludwig® and explained by Weber* has been 
justly given up of late. Neither Parthava nor Par^u refers 
to Parthian or Persian respectively.® Par^u and Tirindira are 
names of Tadu princes® and have nothing to do with Persians.’' 
The retention of Vedio g or Avestio h, etc.® is another objection. 
Both philologically and mythologically Indians oonnection with 
Iran is post-Rgvedie.® 

Egvedic India’s association with. Babylon and Assyria is 
almost proved. Apart from expressions like }i6k<x%a^a}^ 
mana^ and there is the Babylonian seaP* in the 

Central Museum at Nagpur. ''The scene engraved on the 

seal represents a goddess standing with hands raised in 
adoration before the weather god Adad, or his West-Semitio 
equivalent Amurru * ■** * The inscription gives the owner^s 
name and reads ‘Liburbeli, the servant of (. ).^ The 

Of. ladaAU and Ctraldean astronomy iu Bhandarkar, Oommeu. vol,, 1913, 
by Tilak. 

* Sa#. Jlr. Vi. 8.1il4. 

® lindwig^ Dtr Sijveia, Vol. III. pp. l96ff. 

* Weber, Episolies im VediBbben Kitual, pp. 36fE. 

® Ludwig, op. db. 

* Rapsou, C.H.I. p. 87. 

'Ibid. 

» J.B.OiB.8., Vol. Xir. Pfc.L p. ilO. 

«Ii.U 

J2u. viii. 6. 10. Hopkins, J.4..0.8., 17, 44. Contrast Hillnbrandt. T«i . 
Myih 3, 268, n. 1. 

w fi. 4?.31.33, Weber, Ind. Stud. 17, 198. 

“ Rv.viii. 78.4. OldenbeiK, EeU^ioH des Fedct, 270. KjD.M.Gf., S0.43. 

« Ec. i. 12rj3 j 'di. 104.21 jS. 28.8 ; 53, 9. 

J.S.A,8ir 1914713, 462. 
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seal dates from about ^000 b.g.; the period of the first dynasty 
of Babylon.”^ 

Astronomy and Astrology of India bear unmistakeable 
affinities to those of Chaldea.^ Tilak® and Thibaut* have 
discussed them in detail. Bagozin® has shown remarkable 
similarity between the cosmogonic conceptions of Chaldea® and 
Vedic Indiay Oldenberg’s® claim that the Adi tyas and their 
abstract nature are related to a Semitic civilisation cannot be 
slightly passed over. No convincing argument has yet been 
advanced against the Naksatras® or lunar mansions being 
closely allied to Semitic sources except a more or less gratuitous 
assumption of their lateness amongst the Rgvedio collections.^® 
The Asura in India was marked throughout by the Ashur's 
aptitude in medicine and astrology. The Asura origin of the 
Yadus is clear from MBh. Adi. 63.7 j Bba° ix. 23 j Matsya 
43 ; Visnu 4.1L j liari. 1.83 ; Yayu 94. Apart from the 
explicit statement in the ^gveda^^ how they fought Sudas as 
allies of the Puru-Asura^ the MBh. gives their other Agura 
connections. Yayati (Bv. i. 31,1 7 ,* x. 63.1) was the descendant 
of Najiuga apparently a king.^^^* Aecording to the MBh, 
he married Devayani, daughter of ^ukra, the preceptor of 
Asuras, and also Sarmistha a princess. Devayani had two 
sons, Yadu and Turvasu j and J^aimistha three, Druhyu, Ann 
and Puru. Thus the five Vedio anti- Aryan anti-Trtsu- 

Bharata clans (of whom Puru is stated to be Asura even 

1 Hid. 

* Cf . Eagozin, Ckaldea and Tilalc, Bhandarlcar Oommen, VoUt 1918. 

• Tilik, TTte Orion-, Jacolii, UelDer das Alter des Kigveda, 

TLibaut, AttronBmie (ill ** G-nindrits 9) S. 17, 20, 28. 

* Ragozib, OMdea, 

* Hid. 

’ Ragozin, Vedio India. 

• plden'btrg, ^Religion des Veda, p. 193. 

• ^.AM-.(3^.,pp.48ff. 

10 Weber, Haxaira i. 317,318 j Tbibaut, op. cit. 14,16 j Rapsob, C.E.A., p. 88. 

1* J.R.O.-R S., Vol, XII. Vh .1. pp. 116, 1234. 

“ Rv. vii. 18.6. 

1* MacdoneE and Xeitb, Fe<?. Indea;, p. 187. 
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by the ^atapatha Brabmana^) are fDiind together as Asura 
cousins. By analogy with expressions like yad/ta . jana 
(Ev. vii. 19.8), IMvata jana, these five most probably formed 
the fdielia janah^ mentioned so often in the Bgveda. Macdonell® 
has missed this implied conneotion^ between these two Asura 
branches, the Yadus and the Purus, and from two solitary and 
incidental references to Yayilti (Ev. i. 31.17 ; x. 68.1) has 
denied his connection with Puru.® The Bharata tradition need 
not be set aside so hastily. The Vi§nu Piira:^a® foresaw such 
scepticism aud to a certain extent forestalled it ; He who has 
heard of the races of the Sun and Moon, of Ibsvaku, Jahnu, 
Mandhatr, Sagara and Raghu, who have all perished j o£ Yayati, 
Nahufa and their posterity, who are no more ; of Kings of great 
might, resistless valour and unbounded ’wealth, who have been 
overcome by still more powerful Time, and are now only a tale j 
he will learn wisdom-, and forbear to call * * * " the tradition® 
of which must be deemed to he inaccurate.- ® 

The tradition about Asura Yadus having come over to 
India from beyond the seas points to their connection with 
Assyria and across the Arabian Sea.^® 

1 Sati JSr., vi. 8.1.14. 

» J2-B. 1,103.8 ) vii. 18.122. 

B Vedw IndtXf ojo, cii., Yol. II. p. 187. 

*^imtner,4Ki«d4scSe«:ie2tf®, pp, 119*128. ZimniGr, however, mistates them 
for Aryans. 

* ftd. Tnd, op. cit. Yoh if. p. 187 ; of. Paxgiterj 1910, pp, 28ffi. 

® of. Sayajoia’s Introduction : 

yo i}idydeTic%aiur« Vedmsangbpam,^ado dmja'k [ 
od c&etpitrdnam samvidydnnaiva sa syadvicAa&^aifi ah {| 
ITIHlSA PUHAJ^^lSSYlM VJSDAM samwpavrmhayet { 
ItbhetyalpaSrutdA Vedo ‘mdmayam prahari^yati 

P. Translation by Wilson iv. p. 240. 

® PaTgiter rightly translates in Sayaiaa., op> ctf, “irsidi^oii *V 

I ldaGdonell and Keith, Fee?, hides:, Vol. II. p. 187. 

.3061 j 94, S143, 6167, SieS. 

^ Eb . vi. 45.1. 

» Etr. vi. 20.12. 

“from across the sea of Salt water ■ Santnd^ii JRv> vi. 20,11*.. 
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An interesting development of this admitted connection with 
Mesopotamia^! has been the supposition of an Aryan-speaking 
people in Upper Mesopotamia in the 15th century n.c.* The 
German discoveries at Boghag Keui® published in 1907 belong 
to about the 14th century b.g. The cuneiform syllabary con- 
tains the names of Mitra, Vayuna, Indra and Nasatyas, in 
a treaty between the Mitanni King Mattiuaza and the Hittite 
King Subbiluliuma. These names , as well as numerals and 
certain other words are of Indian origin. The forms are the 
same as Vedio Indian and are unlike Avestic Iranian,* e.g. s is 
not changed into ^ numeral IBogh.—k. ai&a in a compound, 
Ved.isr^a, Av. aeva (Old Persian cit?*-); numeral 7 Bogh. k.= 
satta-y Y^AiG sapta (Pali ; Av. etc.® Boghaz Keui 

in north-western Cappadocia was the Hattie capital an|L centre 
of Hittite civilisation about the 14th and 1 3th centuries b.o.’' 
It is about 2,600 miles from India. Three questions arise, (i) Is 
the language Indo-European ? {ii) Who were the speakers ? 
\iii) When had they come, (i) Some Boghaz Keui tablets 
are in the Babylonian language® and readable with coniader- 
able certainty. More, are in dialects— called by Hrozny ® 
and Porrer Kaneiiah, Luvian, Balaie, proto-Hattioj Harrian 
and Mandaio— akin to Indo-Baropean.!! Semitic influence is 
evident more in borrowed words than in structural modification. 
At the same time the prevailing language of Mittani as 
evidenced by a long cuneiforoi letter found at Tel-el-Amarna!^ 

1 C.A.S,, Vol. I. p. 661. 

^Ih{dr.,Yoh IL p. 253. 

^ Keitsc'hrifttaxie a.uaB'hogm'kdi, Vo%. I. Bo, 1. Eey. 66'66. 

« A.f.S Z., Vol. 33, p. 261. 

® Acta OrientaXia, 1925. p. 90, 

‘ Jensen, 8, B. der frmssucien ATcadetniOyWW, pp. 3S7ff. 

T a^.ff.VoLIL p. 253. 

8 Hid. 

* Hrozny, Stfhiiische ieihoMfttexte am SoffMzhoh Bogia^Jspi — Studien, 
III. i. 1919-20. 

« Forrer, Z.D.M. 1922, p. 26«f. 

Hid. 

» Vcl. I. p. 469. 
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is allied to Georgian, and not Indo-European.^ (ii) The Hatti 
as an Asianio people from the CaTicasns or Alarodians 
from beyond the Caspian is beset with diflSeulties. The 
Boghaz Keui finds are hardly adequate, That may not have 
been the Hatti'’s native tongue.^ Nothing is known about 
their tongue circa 2000 b.o. They might have been a 
minority. ® During the 16fch century B.o. the Cappadocian 
Hatti were under Assyria.^ Shubbiluliuma acceded to the 
throne in 1380.® The Maheujo-Daro finds have been placed 
about 3000 b.o.® Between 3000 b.o. and 1330 b.o. much 
might have happened. Even according to the computations 
of Eratosthenes, Cadmus does not go back earlier than 1813 
B.o,’' No other Indo-European stock is known reaching 
Mesopotamia by land. On the other hand the Asura settle- 
ment near the Indus mouth might in turn have attracted 
some Vedio Aryans by sea to Mitanni, liittite and other 
Assyrians, either as prisoners of war ox adventurers in quest 
of gain. The fasoinating story of the Romany Rye ® or the 
Gipsy language reveals yet unsuspected waves of linguistic 
penetration from Indi^ abroad, (iii) In the light of present 
evidenos, it seems plausible to imagine some Vedio Aryans 
and A suras reaching Mesopotamia through the Persian Gulf 
about 2000 B.o. An enterprising author® has already fancied 
similarity in name’s between the names of kings in the Eirst 

^ Ihid. 

* Tlio BogTiazlsoI documents are about 1580 B.O. But the race of the 
semitized Cappadooians of 8000 B.o. is yet uuinown. 

* of. the documents found at Kala'at Sherkat. 

‘ Thomson places Shubbiluliuma at 1411 B o. 

‘ Marshall, Ulus. Land. "Ne'es, op. cit. 

T On the other hand the recent excavationB cpirried on by the Swedish 
Archeological expedition to Greece, under Professor Pereson of TTpsala and 
Dr. Frodin, show that the ceramic evidence of the Mycenaean tomb and '‘the 
king’s cup,^’ etc. bring down the Pre-Eomeiie Bronze Age of Greece to about 
ISfOn-Gs; 

^ Sampson' Somani Lang. 1926- 

* Waddell, Indo-Sumerian Seals Decipher Id, 1926) p|.' 32,69. 
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** Pancli(ala) or Plicsnioian Dynasty in Mesopotamia about 
3100-3950 B.o., ^ the king-list of " Gudsa’s and 
Dynasties* and the Vedic, Epic and Paaranic lists and 
genealogical table on tbe otber. It is amusing to note that 
Harya^va, ^ the founder of the Yadu Asura line, * also occurs 
as IJr-Nina ® now read by_ Waddell ^ as Ura-a^(the) khad in 
the king -lists of the Sumerians in Mesopotamia. "Whatever 
be the value of these Speculations^ the Yadus would seem to 
have reached their home on the western coast of India some- 
where, from Mesopotamia across the Arabian Sea. And they 
were connected with Asura in India affiliated to Ashur in 
Assyria,’' 

The history of the Yadus is also largely that of the 
Turva^as ^ They were close allies in the Vedic,® relatives in 
epic stories. Turvasa ladu, ladm, Turvafa, Turva^d TadH, 
Tadua TurvafaMa are indicative of their intimate association. 
It has led Zimmer and Oldenberg ” to regard Turva^a as 
the king of the Yadus. Macdonell and 

Turvasas Keith, and Hopkins rightly take 

them as two peoples or perhaps related clans. Like the Yadns, 
the Turvasas fought Sudas and the Trtsu-Bharatas.^® The 
Satapatha Brahma na/® finds them allies of the Pancbalas 

*• Waddell, op. 82. 

a Hid. p. 59. 

« Pargiter, AJ,S.T. pp. 89, 142-3. 

* Fo. 88,63. 

® Oaml. Anc, Mist. Babjflonia, 1924, pp. 374fE. 

* Waddell, op.cit. p. 32. 

T Aa(?s:. .m m Pt'lli pp. 1U,U7. 

» Bw i. 36,18 J 174,95 vi. 20^12 5 46,1 5 vik 47 5 7,18 5 9;i4 5 45,27 5 s. 

* Bv. V. 81.8. 

MBh. Bhisma, ix.23. 

Zimmer. Alt. Let. p. 122,124. 

Oldenturg, Buddha. 

IS Fed. /«d.Vol.I. p.3l5. 

I* Hopkins. pp, 15,261. 

IS By. vii. 18,6. 

I* Saf. Br, iVu,5,4,l6. 
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with thirty-three horses and 6^1500 men^ or 6,033 warriors.^ 
They subBequently merged in the Pailohalas./ The MBh; 
makes them brothers of the Yadus and sons of an Asura mother, 
daughter of ^ukra the Asura preceptor.^ Their j prowess by 
water led them along with the Yadus to attack Arjpia and 
Chitraratha on the Sarayu® and cross theaParu§ni from the west 
towards the east*^ against the Bharatas. 

Another Asura people that travelled from the extreme {north- 
west of India and to the south are the Nagas. The north- 
ernmost advanced guard of Asura ascent’’' in the 6^8* Were the 
Druhyus, ^ near Kashmir, The MBh. regards them as brothers 
of Asura Ann and Puru, ® all sons of Sarmi§tha and Yayati.^o 
Drubyns are connected with Gandhara.”-^ The Nilamata 
Parana ^ records the occupation of Kashmir by the Nagas, The 

NagffiB or serpent (also called Sarpa& 
NagsbS MBh. I, 197, II, 860*66, etc ) were a 

branch of the A suras The real 

significance of their name will be discussed later. The Nfigas 
were ousted from Kashmir by Pi^achas living in " an island in 
the sand ocean.’^^* The island was six yojanas in area.^® 
Grierson identifies the Pi^achas as the Darads and Kafirs of 
the Hindu Kush. He traces the linguistic characteristics of 
Pi^acha to Outer Indo-Aryan, The language of the Nagas on 

^ i^ai. J3r. xiii. S*4*16. 

* 8t. Psterslmff Diet. 

® Oldenbergs 4.04n. 

* Mm. Adi. } 69M. 

® Griffith, Syms of t% e Mgaedat l*433n. 

■* Geldner. Vedische Studion, S'152' 

f >.JB. O.Ti.8., Vol. XII. Pt. IL p. 262, 

Pargiter. A-l. S:, T,, p, 80. 

* 63-7.69.3S. 

mi, 

PargifceTj op, p. 293. 
nilamata P. Lahore Sit. Series. 

Pausboll, Indian My/tTiology^ p. 1. 
miamata P. 

** .md. 

« Z,2).M.a.i 1912, p. 73* 
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the other hand, as found spoken by the inhabitants of Hunza- 
Nagar and called Barueaski has not yet been identified as 
belonging to any known family of speech ^ Stein f has 
explored the oasis in the Central Asian desert. The new- 
corhers evidently belonged to the Indo-European stock. Once 
dispossessed, the Nagas wandered over the whole of Northern 
India to the extreme north-east and then to the south. Airavata 
(MBh. II. 360-66) was their king and pannaga (MBh. I. 2144!- 
2126 ; III. 12400), uraga (MBh. I. 2185), ajagara (MBhs 
III. 12390) and bhujanga (MBh. 12386 ; XIL 13835) their 
sub-groups. The Indus Valley, the Kuruksetra on the river 
Ikfumati (MBh. I, 803), the Naimi§a forest on the river 
Gomati (MBh, XII. 13800), the northern hanks of the river 
Ganges (MBh. I. 199) and then into the fastnesses '©f the 
Ni§adha hilly tracts (MBh, VI. 246), each in turn harboured 
the Asnra Nsga on his eastern march and significantly enough 
almost always by the river. Both in the west and the east 
this Asura expansion has left two landmarks, G) The setpent- 
sacrifice of Janamejaya * or the annihilation of Aeura^s collective 
power. ,{ii) JarasandhS's hill-fortress and the Maniar ]maih^ 
at Bajgir,® The Sarpa-mtim^ was the after-effect of the 
Arya-Asura conflicfe and the'latter^s defeat in the J^igveda.’' 
It is post-Vedio as borne out by the explicit statement in MBh, 
I. 51.6f., 15 that it is a Pauraaio sacrifice where a suta well- 
versed in the Puranas— and not a sacrificing Brahmana priest — 
that marks out the sacrificial ground.® Jacobies® ‘'monsoon myth^'’ 
and Ludwig^s^® " rotation of the yearns seasons are ingenious 

* im. 

* MB'h. AnwJsramatfi. 

* /5R 1913-14, p. 206: 

‘ Arohaol Surv. P.ep. 1906. 

* SaHJch, Sraui. Suira, siii. 23'8. Kaipayana Sratita SMr«, xxi, 4-48. Coji* 
brast Tan,^ya MaMirahmai^axxy.lZ. 

1 Rv. i. 138.8. 

61. 6f. 16. 

* Jacobi, »>. p. 149,11. 

Ludwig. V$Ur iinsAnfang\dBt MaMhJiafe,ta,'(, S. 
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but unconviacing. Bacbofen^ first suspected reminiscences of 
a historical fight ^ith^ and annihilation of, the " serpent ” 
people or tribe by Janamejaya. Oldham ^ successfully developed 
this theme as Jauamejaya^s victory over and violent extermina- 
tion of captives of war ® from amongst a serpent veople, 
In fact, it is an historical celebration of the conclusion of the 
Asura supremacy and the birth of a neo-Aryan polity. Hence 
the inaugural solemnity of the introductory passage in the 
MBh. XJgra^ravas Sauti having come to the twelve year 
sacrificial ceremony of ^aunaka, and being questioned By the 
priests, replies that he has heard the Mahabharata history, 
compoBed by Vyasa and recited by Vai^ampayana at the 
serpent-sacrifice of King Janamejaya, the son of Pariksit 
This deliberate historical setting as well as the language, both 
are akin to Vedic literature,'^ the name Janamejaya itself beir^ 
that of a famous Yedic saorificer. ® They would he entirely 
out of place for the narration of petty incidents like those 
of Uttanka/ Rura/ even Parik§it.® (u) The second and 
closing point in the history of individual Asura chiefs centres 
round Bhagadatta of Assam and north-east Bengal (Prag- 
3yotii?a*), and Jarasandha of Magadha.^® Bhagadatta joined 
the Bharata battle with a contingent of Chinas.^’^ He is 
described as an Asura.^^ His kingdom is called MUcTichha?^ 

^ BaoTiofen, Antiq^ariselki Brief e, 1880, Strasstutg, Letters iV‘ix. 

» Oldham, 1891, pp. 8Y8fE. 

* G£. also i'ergnsson, Tree and Serpent Worship, Lend,, 1873, p. 29n. 

* Wintemifcz, KnUargeschioUliohes ms der Tierwelt, Reprint, p! 2. 

6 Sat. Br. xiii. 5. 44 ; Ait. Br. vii. 34 ; viii. U-gl ; Sdnhh. Sr. Siitra, xvi. 
8. 27. 

* M.Bk Ml 6.83 j 50.31. 

» M.Bh. Idi. 8.2 j 68.31 j Anu, 8.65. 

* M, 41.12 ; 60.8. 

» M.Bh. v. 1887, 4408. 

Paigitei, A.I,M.T., 282, 283. 

18:684. 

M.Bh, vii. 29.1290. 

60JL834. 
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MleoJtelihai^ 2iX]xB^^o Misery Malku an Assyrian form ^ still 
used as Mlek ot Mah&in Baluchistan ^ and MaliJc in the 
Indus valley.^ Jarasandha^e connection with the western 
Asaras the Yadns ^—descended from Madhn ® the well-known 
Asura ® and from Sarmistha; daughter of Asura Vrsaparva/n — 
is even more marked.® Kamsa the Yadava King at Mathura,® 
an Asura, was his son-in-law and vassal. When Kamsa was 
killed by his nephew Krsna,^ Jarasandha attacked him at 
Mathura.^ Krsna and the Bhoja branch of the Yadavas had 
to leave Matbnra and settle in Dvarata.^^ Krsna bode his time 
and with the help of Arjuna and Bhima killed Jarasandha.^® 
The Krsna- Jarasandha Asuras belonged to the Maga group. 
Krsioa's exploits with the Naginis^® and the ^aniar Math^’^ 
near Jara(sa)ndhaki Baithak are clear indications. The Nagas 
had contested every bit of ground from the North-West to the 
confines of Magadha, They induced Purukutsa to fight the 
Mauneya Gandharvas who had overrun their north-western 
Indian home.^® 

* CamirAntS, JSistt, Vol. Ill, p. 207. JfaZia meant “ prince " (or fflinil«r), 
withotttliefuE eqtiivalenoe of SAa*rtt ’King", cf. Sayee, Records of the Parf, 
new series v. 145, JfaZ*'*= counsellor, high oflScial. Gcmh. A»e. Sisi^ Vol. II. 
p. 322. 

* Rd., Vd. Mai,, Fi’f. and Rhdg. PurdTgas place the Mlechchha counijries 
to the north beyond India FracTietasai putra-^aiaih rdjanoJt sarva eva ie^ 
mlec'ho'hha-rd^tmdhipd'h, sarve hy •adloMm diiamdiriid'h 1. 

® As a family title, 

* xii. 34,1, 1290-1. 

» Pr. P.213, 137. 

« Ram. vii. 61, 8, 10, 15 ; Ev. 65. 3061 j 94. 5l43, 6167, 6168. 

» U,Rh. I. 81, 8369 j Mai, 30, 11. 

® F5. 93, 16 j Mai. 27, 8 j Hv. 30, 1603. 

« JBTo. 87-94, 6188; 99; 100 ; 110. 

M.Eh. XII. 341, 12964. 

^ i M.m. 11. 13, 671-632 ; XVIII . 761-7. 

J® Ho. 87-94. 

” JWrf. 

Ho. 67-190 ; Er., BJtdg,, Raima, ; M.Bh. v. 47 ; 1881-92. 

“ ir.PA. 1. 131, 6134-46. 

Hv. op. c*#. 

Archegol. Sarv. Ind-i 1906. 

8, 6-12. 
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They opposed Marutta grandson of KarandKama, ruler of 
Vai^ali.^ The Nagas had a second period of greatness, when 
they occupied Taksa^ila, invaded Hastinapur and killed Parik^lt 
II.^ The i^i^unagas ® were at Magadha. The KarkotakaNagas'^ 
conquered Mahi§mati,® afkrwards taken from them by the 
Haihayas.® They colonised the Rb§a hills (Satpura range) They 
were “ handsorae, of man} shapes and wearing showy earings/^ 
Surupa^baJiurupa, kalmasaMndala, MBh. I. 797 ; XII. 138^6. 
Their kings and heroes Vasuki (MBh. V. 3617) and §efa (MBh. 
V. 8618 ; VII. 3546). Bhogavati their capital (MBh. Y. 3617) 
in Nagaloka (MBh, V. 3530) rich in palaces, houses, towers 
and pinnacles '' (MBh. I. 796, 5018). The Vedic struggle 
drove the Asura from the Indus Valley® :,the epic conflict routed 


them in the Madhyadesa® and the subsequent re-adjustment lost 
them the Gangetic Valley^® and pushed them southwards. The 
Nagas were the spearhead and backbone of the Asura people 
in India. Daityas, Danavas, JRak^asas, 
a ^ t h e Kalakafijas, Kaleyyas, Nivata-kavachas, 

Asuras Paulomas, eto.^i are offshoots and 

families. With the downfall of the Nagas ended organised 
Asura supremacy in India* And the remnants of Nagas who 
once ruled Gosrnga in Khotan,^® had to seek shelter in places 
still bearing their namieg e.g. Nagpur, Chliota Nagpur, and 


are to-day conipletely absorbed in the Dasa aborigines haunting 


woods, monntain fastnesse?, and desolate regions,^® . of the 


I Aforfc. 121-31, 

« Paigiter, A.I.B:.T. p.;285. 

» Smitk. j®. B) /., pp. 31-3, 44*8. 

< viii. 44, 2066; iii. 66, 2611. 
* lUi. 

« afJSi.lii.116, 11089; 117, 10209. 

I arSi. iii. 253, 16245. 

« S. Pt. XIL p, 261. 

*7W,,p. 277. 

Ihid.f Y>. 282. 

II EttusboU, lnd^at^ Mythology, 

»» 1912, p. 72. 

»» jaiia.m.3885vii.792S 
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jungles of Assam/ of Chota Nagpur and the Vindhya range.^ 
The JSgvedie Asura began as Amrta/ his epic descendant the 
Naga ended as Poison* 

This fateful fulfilment of an early chapter of Indian history 
is summed up (i) first in the '' iSerpent-Sacrifiee'’'*® setting of the 
Mahabharata and (ii; secondly in the more comprehensive and 
fundamental sketch of the Arya-Asura 
Asuras at the conflict and the churning of the Ocean 
Ocean with the Serpent,® The description m 

the Mahabharata'^, and the Bamayana® 
agree and are equally suggestive. The Asuras were the elders® of 
the Suras. They were the masters of the sea.*® The ocean had 
yielded them her riches** and made them masters of the three 
worlds/® i.e. universal sovereigns. The Nagas*® were the 
standard-bearers of Asura supremacy in India. Then came the 
Aryans posterior** in time. Began the Arya (Deva)-— Asura 
war. Imperial power*® was the stake. It lasted for 32,000 
years.*® The earth was “oon verted to an ocean of bipod. 

The ocean-got prosperity of the Asuras was systematically 
forced. Its chief guardian, the Asura NSga began to vomit 
poison/® and showed his prowess that fairly threratened to 

^ Fansboll. Indian M^fthology, p. 42. ilTfiA v. 1887. 1408. 

® Tiii. 44. 2066. 

8 Ea. X. 13. 1. 

* MBh. i. 103-118 S. 

• 3fE&.i. Am Jeramani. 

« MBA. i. 1103-1188. 

f Ibid. 

* Earn, i, 45, 15-46 j Tii. 11. 14-18. 

• M-BTi. xiii. 666. 

Ew. viii. 42. 1. IfEA. xiii. 33. 2098. 

Ev. i. 47. 6 ; vii. 6. 1 ; is. 97. 94, 

1 * Ev. i. 25. 8. 

«» MBh. xii. 13866 j i. 2162. 

i* JfBA. xiii. 666. 

*8 MBh. i. 3187 i ix. 1352 ; xiii, 656. 

MBh. xii. 1185. 

» Ibid. 

1* i. 1103rll88. 
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submerge tbe Aryans. But in the long run the Aryans 
succeeded. iProni across the sea had come the victorious 
Asuia. After defeat they retraced their steps and “ plunged 
into the sea of salt waters Those that remained ‘'entered 
the bowels of the earth ^ ^nd disappeared as a separate 
entity, being completely assimilated in the now firmly 
established Arya-Asura-Dasa body politic of India.* But the 
Aeura strain never died and led them on to fresh pastures 
and new by sea in India to the south and across the eastern 
seas beyond, as champions of the neo- Aryan Indian outlook 
now become theirs as well. 

Before following them further in their southern and 
eastern migration, it would be interesting to test Pargiter^s ® view 
of western migration from India, (i) He connects the Boghaz 
Keui treaty with (Ailas) Aryans of the Mid-Himalayan region 
migrating westward through Tran, (ii) He assigns an Eastern 
origin to the Yedas as the earliest of the Bgvedio hymns refer 
to non-Aryan kings and rsis. (iil) He denies any assooiatiou 
of the Rgveda with the North-West of India. 

Pargiter confuses the difierent issues by ignoring the 
Asura from his scheme of traditions, (iii) 
Asura migration— The geographical data discussed above ® 
liastward dispose or his third contention. In 

additional proof if an undoubted cold 
region as the original home may he mentioned the passage in 
the Bxhadaranyaka Upanisad’' describing the world a man 
comes to after death ; sorrowless and snowless Eanade* 
takes “ snowless too literally as the region where the 

1 Bhalisna Furai^a. 

* M.Bh. 1, 1103-1188. Roy’s Translation. 

» Hiragiya-pnra v. 3667 ; vix.l997 j iii. 12197) Pragiyotifa 3567) 

ISimocliana (y. 1890) , 

* J,R.O.B.S., Vol. XII.;Pt.II. p. 285. 

« Parser, A.Z.H.T., pp.301-2. 

* Vol. XII. Pt. II, pp. 246-47. 

» JBr. Z7f»,Si. 23. 

* Cf. also Tain, Br,, iii. 12.7-2. 

4 4 OcnitrtKfih«jS»rf>i^ cj U^panitadta f hU9S<t$'hi9t 1926. p, 1&9, 
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UpaDigadio philosopher ^vas tormented by too much cold. 
More plausibly it is the memory of an earlier Arya 
home.^ (ii) The non- Aryan *colour of the Vedio Kings and 
^l?is is dne to many of those kings and seers having been 
originally Asaras.^ After the Ary a- A sura amalgamation the 
neo-Aryan pantheon contained many non- Ary an entities and 
aflBuities. The success of the process can be judged by Agastya, 
Va&igtha, Vi^vamitra, etc. being regarded as descended from 
the same father,® viz. Mitra-Varuna, priest of the same King 
Sudas.* Even the different gods Varnna ® of the Asuras^ 
India of the Trtsu-Bharata Aryas ® become each other's gods 
and then one god.® The same synthesis has, in mediaeval 
days, sncceeded in turning sectarian deities into alhindia 
avatar as — incarnations’'.® (i) This unification of India was 
achieved, not in the North-'West and the Punjab, hut in 
the Blid- Himalayan Madhyade^a.^® The neo-Aryan was horn 
after the old-Arya-Asura conflict was over.^^ Naturally 
Kurukietra becomes and has ever remained the BhafmahsetraP' 
of this »eo-Aryanism, The Epics and the Purap,as glorify 
this reconstructed and re- read-Ary a outlook of the Pauravas, 
Aikfakas and Magadhas. The Mahahharata Anukramanifca 
and the Churning of the Ocean lusher in this synthetic 
Aryanism and the new India as historical and accomplished 

1 Tilak, Arctic Rome in the Vedas. 

* C£. Tilvamitra ; iii. j53.12 5 Ait. Br. vii. 3.5 j Sdnlik, Sraui. Sutra 
XV. 25 ate obviotis aiiachrottisms, cf. Pargiter, A./.jT.Z’., p. lOO. Siniilarly Mann 
viii. 110 j Narada i. 243 are palpable disfcortions. 

* Amhrmaaisa cj^Vedartha on Bo. viii. ST'. 

* Macdonoll and Keith, Ved. Ind,, Yol. II. p. 276. 

s J^lV. i. 24.14. 

6 ^v. i. 174.1. 

’ Rv. vii. 33.11. 

* Sohroeder, op. cW., p.79. 

» Baddha in the Hindu Pantheon. 

10 J.B.O.B.S.Y 0 I. Xll. p. 282. 

p.261. 

MBL Fo»«. 81.1 i Sanii, 54 

M Supra. 

« MBh. l. 1103.1188. 
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facts. Any disoussion about the intrusive or extrusive cha- 
racter^ of Aryan culture in Mesopotamia must start with 
an adequate appreciation of the contribution made to it by 
the sea-born and sea-bred A sura/ who reached India and 
the Indus mouth ^^from beyond the eea’^* (the Arabian Sea) 
and whose footfalls once resounded on the banks of many 
a river ^ in the Indus valley and the Gangetio plains and 
some of whom retreated from whence they had come ‘’'across 
the sea of salt water ® The rest carried their common heritage 
of an Arya-Asura mission to the Deccan/ to Ceylon’’ and across 
the Pacific.® 

' Pargiter, A.I.R.T, 301-25 Marshall, Ilhs. Iiond. Netos, September 1924. 

* The sea-surrounded earth with its mountains formerly belonged to the 
Daltyas, but the Deras gained the superiority and destroyed Diti's sons.^’ 

i. 46, 16-46 5 vil 11, 14-18, of, i. 1111 j v. 8612 ; viii. 2983 ; 

xii. 1186,12992, 7643. gee Appendix B. 

* Kv. Ti. 20.12 5 vi. 46. 1. 

* Ih^umati, J4BA. i. 803 ; GomatT, MBh xii. 13800 ; Gahga ]HJ3h, i. 18800. 

» " Piscomfitted by the gods, * # • tho mighty Danavas entered tho 

bowels of the earth, while others plunged into the sea of salt waters. '* MSA’ 
i. 1103-— 1188, c£. also BAavi$ya Pwra^ia, 

* Asnras on the river Narbada, Fadma P. vi. 263, 69,70. 

f Eava Laika an Asura, Padma P. vi. 148'3 cf. Earn, 

* Maitra-Yaiu^ia Aga&tya civilized the south j Pam. Ill, 11. 78-845 vi. 
117,14 5 Br. 84,8 5 118,6,85 Hv. 117,6691; went to Ceylon (La^ka) Mai, 61,61; 
and penetrated to the southern Ocean, MSA.i. 216,7839-465 217, 7877. The 
Agastyas are explicitly stated to be Eaksasa Asnras, 202,12-13. c£. also 
jrPA. vi. Boy’s footnote to his translation, p. 38 " Probably this mythical account 
embodies some vague tradition current in ancient India of some rtfitllio in 
Eastern Asia or Oceanic Asia (further east in the Paoific)’^ 
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[II.— The Successive Events in the Reig^n 
of Dharmapaladeva 

By Nalini israth Bas Gupta, M.A. 

Son of Gr6p&la I, the founder of the monarchy in 
Bengal, Dharmapila was the mightiest member of the dynasty, 
save and except his son and successor, D^vap^lad^va. It was 
Dharmapaladeva who elevated the P^la Kingdom to the status 
of a P^Ia erapire, and in him Bengal had her own child who 
first dreamt the dreams of a Pan -Aryy§,vartan empire and also 
attained enormous success in their vivification. And none can 
truly minimise the extent of the importance of devoting a few 
lines to the history of Dharmapaladeva with a view to place the 
known fundamental events of his reign in their due succession, 
notwithstanding the previous attempts made towards this 
direction. 

The DaulatdtM plates of the Rfiistrakuta ^aiikara ga:;^a 
referring to the reign of Dhruva-Dhfi-iAvarsa are dated 
in the year 793 a. n.^ The Paith^n plates of Dhruva^s son, 
G6vmda III, are dated in 794 A.n.^ Hence Dhruva died 
either in 793 or in 794 a.d., and on his death G6vinda III 
sat on the Rdstrakuta throne. According to the Rfidhanapura. 
copperplates of G6vinda III, he had defeated a certain king 
of the Gurjara-Pratih^ra dynasty, who '' in fear vanished!, 
nobody knew whither.^^ * The W^ni plates of Gdvinda III,* 
dated in the same year as with that of the Rddhanapnra plates 
(808 A.D.), are a little less descriptive than the latter, and are 
silent on the point of the defeat of any Gurjara King. No 
other inscription issued previous to the year 808 a. d, refers to 

1 Ep. lud., Vol. IS, pp. 193£E. 

9 Ep. lad., Vol. Ill, pp. lOSffi. 

« Ep. Ind., Vol. YI, pp. 242fE. cf. T. IB. 

A Igd. Ant. Vol. XI, pp. 187ff. 
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that defeat of a Gnrjara king by Govinda III. This, added to 
the silence of the Wdni plates in that respect as significant, 
leads one to suppose, not without impunity, that a Gnrjara 
king (who was of course no other than Nagabbata II) was 
defeated by Govinda III between the dates of the W^lni 
and B.yhanapura plates, i.e. in the very year 808 a.d. At any 
rate it is to be suppored that it occurred not Icng .before 808 
A.D., if not in the self sanae year. It is, however, to be 
remembered, both the two sets of plates absolutely refrain from 
referring to any defeat inflicted by G6vlnda III on any P^la 
king, or more particularly Dharmapd,lad4va, whose contempo- 
rary he was. But an inscription of Amoghavarsa I, son of 
G6vinda III, tells us that while G6vinda III advanced as far 
north as the Himfllay^sin course of a campaign of conquest, two 
kings Dharma and Chakiiyudha voluntarily submitted to Hs 
greatness or prowess {Svai/amSvopanaiau o/ia yasya mahatastau 

^ the underlying import being that 
the submission was due to a defeat in an actual warfare. Mr, 
R. D. Banerjee, however, conjectures that the submission 
presupposes the invocation of assistance on the part) of Dharma- 
pflla and Ghakr&yudba to G6vinda III, when)) the former were 
defeated by N^gabhata IT. ^ But in this case we lose the inner 
purport of the term “greatness^’ or “prowess^’ as applied to 
Gdvinda III , and what is no less to he marked is that there is an 
utter lack of proof that Nagabbata II tvauguiched Dharmapd,la 
and Ohakrd.yudba before they were defeated by Gdvinda III. 
Again, there is a verse in the Nilgnnd inscription of the time of 
Amfighavarsa I which records : ‘'Having fettered the people 
of Kerala and M^lava and Gauda, and, together with the 
Gurjaras, those who dwell in the hill-fort of Chitrakflta, and 
then the lords of K^nchi, he (i.e. G6Yinda III) became (known 
as) KirtitiS.r^yana. ® This verse is by itself sufficient to prove 
that there was a war between G6viuda III and a king of 

t J.B.B.R. A.S., Vol . SXII, part IiXT, p. 118, v. 23. " 

g BSiigMfe IfcMsa, Vol. I, 2iia. ed. p,189, 

» Ep. Ind., Yol. VI, pp. 106-6. 
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Gauda (i.e. Dharmap^kd^va), or that the King of Gau^a 
simply entered into an alliance with G6viiida XII against any 
third party. In other words, the relation that existed between 
the two, Dharmap^la and Govinda III, could not possibly be 
one of amicability, and the acknowledgment of submission 
by DbarmapMa (and Chala%ndha) to Gdvinda III was due to 
losing the day in a battlefield. Furthermore, the Bar6dS 
plates of Kakkai^ja II refers to Govinda III as the personifi- 
cation of fame, who, taking from his enemies the Gangd and 
the Jamun^, charming with their waves, acquired at the same 
time that supreme position of lordship/' *• We shall notice 
later on that the Ganga and the Jamun^ region was held 
at that time by Dharmapdla, and as such it lends additional 
colour to the proposition that there really took place"] an 
encounter between G&vinda III and Dharraap&Ia, in consequence 
of which DharmapSla being vanquished by the invader, 
submitted to him. But as the W^ni and Eddhanapura plates 
cease to mention this defeat of Dharmapdla, it is natural to 
hold that it came to happen after the dates of the two insciipi- 
tions (808 A.D.) 

From the famous SSgarat^Ia inscription of Bh6ja I, the 
Gurjara-Pratib^ra monarch, we learn with reference to his 
grandfather, Ndgabhata II, that he once defeated "Chakr^yudha, 
whose low state was manifested by his dependence on 
another (or others)'* (v. 9). The next verse (v. 10) says that 
he (N4gabhata II) ‘‘revealed like the rising sun, after having 
vanquished the lord of Vanga, who was like dense and terrible 
darkness caused by the array of a flood of chariots and a multitude 
of horses and elephants of the irresistible enemy. The actual 
wordings of the verse are : 

Durvdra-vairi-vara-v4rana*vfl3i- vflray^naugha- saiiighatana- 
gh6ra-ghan^ndha-k^ram-N irjitta vangapatimflvirabhud- vivasvfln'- 
uda-yanuiva trijagad^ka-vikflla-k6§ah . Dr. E. 0. Majumdar 
modified the translation of the passage in the following manner ; 

J Iiid.A)at., yol. xn,p.l63. ’ 

.^rch, Sw’V. Ina, Ann. Eep.,il903-«*4i, pp. 277 
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“ Having vanquished his enemy, the lord of Vahga, who appeared 
like a mass of dark dense cloud in consequence of the crowd 
of mighty elephants, horses and chariots, Nagabhata who alone 
gladdens (the heart of) the three worlds, revealed himself, 
even as the rising sun, the sole source of the manifestation of 
the three worlds, reveals himself by vanquiEhing dense and 
terrible darkness/^^ 

But taking the whole compound durvara-vairi-vara- 
Vaiana-vaji'Varayanaugha-sarfcghatana-ghora ghandndhakaram 
as adjective to vangapatira which is perfectly permissible by 
grammar, the former rendering of the passage appears to be 
more to the mark, denoting, as a matter of consequence, that the 
elephants, horses and chariots, which caused the terrible darkness 
to the lord of Vanga before his defeat by Nagabhata II, 
belonged to an irresistible enemy (durvara-vairi, who is thus 
a third person), and not to the vangapati himself, according as 
the second interpretation seems to read. 

But who is this Vafigapati or lord of Vahga ? From the 
Bhagalapura inscription of Narayanapaladeva we know that 
it was Dharmapdladdva who placed Chakrayudha on the throne 
of Kanyakubja in place of one Indraraja (Indrayudha).^ 
Chakrayudha was thus a protdge cf Dharmapdia, and any war 
against the protCjjd, directly or indirectly, means war against 
the suzerain also. Thus in the so-called Sahjan copperplate of 
Amhghavarsa I, we find the name of Chakrayudha, as it is 
natural, associated with that of Dharma (-idlad^va, Dharma- 
chakrayadhau) . In the like manner, if the Sagaratala inscrip- 
tion referring, as it does, in its ninth veise to the defeat of 
Chakrayudha, goes to mention in the following verse and just in 
the following verse, ono Vangapati, the presumption is, even 
on the situation of the land of Vahga, that it was none bu 
Dharmapdla himself. That DharmapMa enjoyed the possession 
of Vahga at that time . becomes evident from the fact that 
he whose army advanced as fax as G6karna in the Bombay 

1 Ep. Ind.,Tol. XVIII, p, iia. " 

* Ind. VaI. vv, pp, 804£E„ cf. v, 3. 
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Presidency, and Kedara-tirtha in the western Himalayas,^ 
and who predominated over almost the whole of the Aryyavartta 
could hardly suffer the exclusion of Vanga, just bordering upon 
his “ jahakabhu or paternal land, from his ocenpancy. Further, 
on.his death, his nephew Jayapala had some political treatment 
with the lords of Utkala and Pragjyotiga,^ hut not with 
Vahga. If Vahga were an excluded jurisdiction of the PSlas at 
that time, Jayapdla would not perhaps refrain from giving* 
attention to it, before or after he went to exact Eubmission from 
the more distant, and thus less harmful, opponents. Again, if 
“ Yahgapati” as referred to in the Sdgarat^la inscription would 
have been a different person from Dharmapala, one is at a loss to 
trace the probable route which was followed by IS dgabhata II 
in proceeding to Vahga, without reckoning or passing through 
Dharmapah’s territory, which, in itself, is an absurd idea. 
For aught we know Vahga slipped out of the Pdla occupation to 
the Khadgas not before the demise of Devapdla, and palaeogra- 
phieal considerations do not place the Asfafpur copperplates of 
Bevakaclga before the ninth century a. n. Hence the term 
'• Vahgapati^'’ may easily be supposed to have application to 
Dharmapala. And the supposition becomes all the more conclu- 
sive when Vahukadhavala, a contempjorary of Ndgahhata 11,^ 
defeated Dhaima(-pala), and in all probability, he accompanied 
N^ahhata II, and did not go to fight Dharmapala, so powerful 
a sovereign, alone, at his own risk. 

New, the manner in which the same verse (v. 10) has been 
composed at once brings home to our mind that the darkness, 
that is to say the sequel of the defeat used figuratively, was still 
in the force of overwhelming, as it were, Dharmapala ; in other 
words, the defeat that Dharmap§,la sustained at the hands of the 
“ irresistible enemy was not a matter of long past. Had it 
been so, what rational ground could possibly prevail so as to 
induce the inscriber to refer to such a defeat that took place long 

i lnd. Ant., Vol. XXI, p.2.6. 

a Ind. Ant., Vol. XV, pp. 304ff., of. v, 6. 

* Cf. B^nffAlAr Itiliisa. VoL I. 2nd. ed.. n. 101. 
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ago, thus allowing a good many other events to occur in the 
meantime, and which had practically no hearing upon the matter 
of the moment, viz. N^abhata II’s victory over Dharmap^la 
and ChakrSyndha? Verily, the verse presupposes that the 
irresistible enemy won over the Vahgapati, erelong N^ga- 
bhata II himself had overthrown the latter. And this is 
a conclusion which also requires recognition in view of the fact 
that if we place the date of the defeat by the irresistible enemy 
much more before, the chronology of the P alas is apt to suffer to 
an extent. 

The cardinal fact in the history of India at the time was the 
straggle for supremaoy amongst the three first-rate powers of 
the day, the P^las, the GiU’jara-Pratrh^ras and the H4strahutas. 
So, to a Garjara-Pratih^ra monarch who had just appeared as 
a subjugator of the PMa king, the '' irresistible enemy’'’ as 
referred to in the inscription was undoubtedly a R^strakuta 
sovereign, who would thus either be Dbruva-Dbtrivarsa or 
Gdvinda III. But as Dbruva was more or less a contemporary 
of Vatsar^ja, whom bs defeated sometime, between 783 and 793 
A.D,, the reference apparently applies to Gbvinda III. 

Placing then the contents of the above abstract (i.e. v. 10 
of the SagaratMa inscription) seriatim, we find — 

(1) Dbarmapala had in the best of probability been recently 
defeated, at any rate not long hack, by Govinda III ; 

(8) Nagabhata II defeated Chakrayudha, who ruled at 
K^nyaknbja as a protege of Dbarmapala j 

(3) he also vanquished Dbarmapala, the lord of Vanga ; 

(4) thereupon he revealed like the rising sun, meaning he 

had a stupendous victory of far-reaching consequence. 

These accepted, it appears that Dbarmapala encountered 
defeat at the hands of Nfigabhata 11, after the former had been 
vanquished by Gdvinda III. The so-called Sanjan copperplate 
of Am6ghavar§a I also supports this conclusion, inasmuch as it 
refers to the victory of G6vinda III over Nagabhata II (v. 3S) 
anterior to that over Dharma and Chakrayudha (v. 83).^ 
» J. A.S., Vol. XXII, part 61, p. 118. 
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We hare presently seen that N%abata II himself was vanquish- 
ed by G6vinda III in or about 808 a.d,, and that Dharmap^la 
and Ghakr%udha had been defeated by Gdvinda III after 
that date. All these things may be put in other words, 
viz. that till 808 A.D., neither Dharmapala nor Chakrdyudha 
was curbed by either GQvinda III or N^abhata II, but 
that it was after 80 i a.d. that a defeat was inflicted upon 
the two by Govinda III, which was quickly followed by 
another by Ndgabhata II. Mr. R. D. Banerjee propounds 
the theory that Dharmapflla and Chakrdyuilha met defeat 
at the hands of Ndgabhata II before 808 a.d. ^ But we 
notice how the deductions from the Sdgaratflla and other 
inscriptions render it inadmissible. Again, are we to believe 
that N agabliata II vanquished Chakrflyudha of Kanouj before 
808 A.D., and still the latter continued to rule in the self-same 
place, so that when the northern expedition of Gdvinda III was 
led, he had accompanied his suzerain, BharmapMa, to give 
battle to the R4§trakhta invader after 808 a.d.' ? So far as we 
know N^gabhata II met Chakrdyudha (and also Dharmapflla) 
only once ; how and when did N^gabhata come to occupy 
Kanouj ? And, on the other hand, is it not strikingly curious to 
suppose that the inscribers of the W4ni and Rfldhanapura plates 
absolutely forgot or neglected to record such an important and 
eventful expedition— perhaps the most glorious episode of 
Govinda IIP sea reer— as his northern campaign, in course of 
which both Dharmapala and ChakrAyudha succumbed to his 
prowess ? 

As such, it is not difficult to conceive where the true history 
lies. To he more conclusive, we turn to the Barddifc plates of 
Kakkarija II, wherein a passage runs to the effect that, 

having for the purpose of protecting (the king of) Mfllava, 
who had been struck down, caused his arm to become the 
excellent door-har of the country of the lord of the Gfurjaras, 
who had become evilly inflamed by conquering the lord of the 
Gauda and the lord (?) of Tanga— his master (Govinda III) 

^ Etog4l4r Ifciliasa. Vbl. I . Snd ed. p. 189. 
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thus enjoys (his) other farm) also as (embodying all) the fruits 
of sovereignty.^^ ^ These plates are dated in the year'll 812 a,d. 
and the lord of the Gnrjaras, as referred to in theses has' rightly 
been identified with Nigabhata II. It is easy to obserre that 
the lord of the Gujaras first overthrew the lord of Vanga and 
Gaxi(Ja, i e. Dharmapdla, and then struck down the lord of 
MSIava, and ultimately it was Kakkar&ja II, who ^‘caused his 
arm to become the exeellent door-bar of the country of the lord 
of the Gurjaras.;^' Hence it would not be unreasonable and 
unju^fiable if we go to attest the date of the victory of 
N&gabhata II over the lord of Mdlava in or about 811 a.d., and 
that over Dbarmapila towards 810 a.d. Consequently Dharma- 
submission to G 6vinda III may be supposed to have 
occurred a little earlier than 810 a.d., but after 808 a.d. 

The inner significance of the extract from the S^aratdla 
insoription, quoted above, may be extended in other different 
ways. Withal it ■ presupposes that the Gurjara-Pratih^ras 
were not in the occupation of K^nyakubja or Mabddaya {which 
became in later times their capital city) till at least N^abhate, 
II’s inflicting defeat on'Chalir%udha, perhaps sometime between 
808 and 810 A.D. In the Saba year 705 (expired) correspond- 
ing to 783-784 A,D.j Vatsardja, the father of Ndgabhata II, was 
a' ruler of Avanti * the real cradle of the Gurjara-Pratihdra 
power. After that and before 793 a.d,, he was - defeated by 
Dhruva, whereupon he fled northwards to the desert of E^j- 
putan^, whence his return is doubtful, for it is recorded nowhere. 
Tma, before he was defeated by Dhruva, he himself inflicted 
a defeat upon Dharmap^la, hut there is hardly any reason to 
suppose that he reaped the harvest of his victory to any 
considerable extent. As Dr. R. C. Majumdar notices, "It 
has been generally concluded that Vatsaraja invaded Gauda 
and must have of course conquered the intermediate states. 
This view, however, has probably to be given up in view of 
a verse in the Sanj an copperplate of Amoghavarsa I. It tells 

^ Ind. Aat., Vol. m p. 164 

* 1909, p. 353 ; also of. Ep. IM.. Yol. VI.. pp. 195, 196. 
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OS with reference to Dhruva, that * he took away the white 
umbrellas of the king of Gauda (who was) destroyed between 
the Ganges and Jamuni \ This verse seems to refer to an 
encounter between Dhruva and the King of Gauda somewhere 
between the Ganges and the JamunS,. That the Rdftrakuta 
king had actually proceeded so far in his career of conquest is 
also proved by a verse in the Bar6dd plates of Kakkardja. 
The important, points .established by these references may be 
summarised as follows : — ■ 

(i) That the kingdom of Gauda stretched as far at least as 
Allahabad in those days. 

{ii) That Vatsar^Lja defeated the King of Gauda. 

{Hi) That, probably not long afterwards, Vatsardja as 
well as the King of Gaui^a were defeated by 
Dhruva”.^ 

So then it appears that Vatsardja, a king of Avantt, came 
into conflict [with Dharmap^la whose empire extended in the 
westjas far as Allahabad before this contest and defeat. But 
^there is scarcely any room to conjecture or contend that 
Vatsardja ever conquered Kanouj. From the S^garatdla 
inscription we understand that, he seized by main force the 
imperial sway from the famous house of Bhandi This 
Bhancli has been tried to be identified with the maternal cousin 
of Harsavardhana who bore a similar name. But so far as we 
know, there was a commotion which followed the usurpation of 
Harsha^s throne by Arjuna and there is no proof that Arjuna, 
a minister to Harsavardhana, was a person who belonged to the 
house of Bhandi. Then, again, we are aware that the throne of 
Kanouj passed to the famous Ya^dvarman, who ascended the 
throne perhaps in 728 a.d. or so, ^ but not a bit of testimony 
exists to establish the lineal descent of that monareh frorb the 

* Jour. Dept. Letters, published by the CaL Univ., Vol. X, 192S, pp. 84, 35. 

» Cf. V. 7. 

» J.A.S.B., Kew Series, Vol. XVI, 1920, p. 322. 

'* As supposed by the late Dr. V. Smith j vide J.E.A.S., 1908, pp. 765ff. 

4 3 Ees, J. 
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house of Bhandij the maternal cousin of Har§avardhana. So 
it may be easily gainsaid that the Bhancli of the S^aratdla 
inscription was the same as the Bhandi of the 
Har§acharifcam. Besides, if Indr^yudha was ruling at Kanouj 
contemporaneously with VatsarS,ja in Avanti, and if Dharma- 
p41a placed Chakr&yudha on the throne of Kanouj by ousting the 
same Indrayudha, and again if ChakiAyudha was a contemporary 
of Nllgabhata 11, son of Vatsar&ja, how could Yatsar^ja 
acquire the possession of KAnyakuhja by dethroning a member 
of the house of Bhancli ? Consequently, the house of Bhandi 
as referred to in the inscription must he regarded to have held 
sway in any other site than Kanouj, and it is not improbable 
that it was rniing somewhere in the vicinity of Avanti. 

Under these circumstances what is natural is to suppose 
that Kanouj felt for the first time the brunt of the G-urjara- 
Pratihara rule in the very reign of IST ^gabhata II after he had 
succeeded in defeating Chakr&yndha, And it is to be recalled 
here that BhSjadSva I, the grandson of N&gabhata II, issued 
a grant from Kanouj (iMah6daya) early in his reign, ^ and 
Kamabhadra, the sou of INAgabha^II, was too weak to add an 
acre of land to the original inheritance.^ This renders additional 
evidence in favour of the conquest of Kanouj by N%abhata IX 
himself. 

Let us now oonsider the inscriptionu of DharmapMa's reign. 
Two inscriptions, and two only, have as yet been discovered 
which refer themselves to the reign of Dharmapcilad^va. The 
one which was issued earlier than the other and is generally 
known as the B6dh Gay^ inscription of Dharmapdlad^va is 
dated in the 2.6th year of his reigu,® while the other and later 
inscription is the famous Kh^limpura grant of DharraapMad6va, 
dated in his 32nd regnal year.* The former inscription is 

^ The Daulntpui'^ ’olate, dated samvat 890=843 AU. Ep, Ind., Yol, V, 
pp. 208ff. 

® Read Bp. Ind. Tol. XVIII. pp. lu&, 106. 

• J.A.S.B., New serierf, Vol. IV. pp. 101, 102; also Gan^al^k 
pp. 29-32. 

* Bp, In,d„ VoL IT. pp. 243:5 ; also QaudalSkham^lU, pp. 9-28. 
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significant in this respect that it records no usual epithet 
of a suzerain monatch but ineations DbarmapMa as only 
a “ mahibhuk or simply a king. If the tefm is strictly paid 
heed to; it may of course mean that DharmapA-lad^va was ndt 
as late as the ?.6th year of his reign a Very great emperot, who 
eouM claim with propriety the epithets due to one who swayed 
the imperial rod, on the analogy that Bhdjad^va I, son of 
Nfigahhata it, is sometimes regarded not to have attained the 
imperial dignity by at least the year 8-l<3 A.Di, on the score that 
the Daulatpur4 plate of J3h6jadSva T, dated in Samvat 900, 
corresponding to 84-3 a.d j refers to him simply as a ^^mah^ir&ja'’'’^ 
But against this it may be contended with considerable reason 
that the votive inscription issued in the Sfith regnal year of 
iDharmapMaddva was issued not by the P4la court, nor by any 
member of the royal dynasty, nor even by one who seems to 
have been dependent on DharmapS,la, whereas the Daulatpur4 
inscription of the year 84-3 a*d,' was issued from the very camp 
of Mah6daya by Bhdjadeva I himself. Hence any rigid 
application of the underlying import of such a u<^e is to be made 
with particular caution in the former ease, for there is every 
chance of its being used haphazardly by a disinterested person 
like K^^ava. who issued the inscription. In his 32nd regnal 
year, Hharmap^la, however, appears With the titles of 
Pafamabhatt^raka, ParamS^vara, and MahMjddhiraja. This 
we learn from that grant which at the same time records an 
account conveying at once to our miud the idea that almost 
all northern India paid homage to DharmapS,laddva, whose 
glory was sung by all, including even the cowherds, children 
and those that roam in the forests. 

. But the question arises here, what Was the probable time 
when Dharmapdla could establish himself in such a sovereign, 
position ? It cannot be placed after 811 a.d., when the star of 
Mgahhata TI, his implacable opponent, was in the ascendant. 
Necessarily it requires to be placed before that and hence al o 
before DharmapS,la acknowledged humiliatidn to Gfivinda III, 
Ep. Ind. , Yol. Y, pp.. 208££, 
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Circa 809 A.D. Bat at the same -time it cannot be fixed long 
before 809 a.d., for, in that case, the dates of the accession of 
Dharmapl,laddva, as also of his father Q-Opdiaddva I, are apt to 
fall back -so early that very few wonld concede to that._ So the 
onlY recourse left tio us is to suppose that the date of the 
Klidlimpura in«erii/tioa corresponds with 808 A.n. or thereabonta. 
IThis is by no means improbable, for up till that date neither 
G'dvinda III nor Mgabhata H seems to have encroached upon 
'the PMa territory proper, and Dharmapala, in the absence of 
•an active rival, could well enjoy a ens^erainty similar to that as 
recorded in tlie KhUlimpara grant, unahated, almost all over 
the Aryytvartta. If this be correc*, the date of the accession of 
DharmapSila is to he marked some time about 776 A.®., if not 
’earlier, following the death of G6pMadeva I. 

It is not, however, difficult to find that all the known factors 
of the life-history of DharmapS-ladSva fit well with each other 
upon this hypothesis, keeping at the same time consistency 
with all the versions of the contemporary inscriptions. 

Gf Dharmap&la we know the following facts for certain 

fl) The Gnrjara king Vat sarija infill ted a severe defeat 
upon him. 

(■g) Bhruva, the EfetraMta monarch, and father of 
Gdvinda III, also defeated him. 

(8) Dharmap&la installed a certain Chakiiyudha on the 
throne of Kanouj, to the joy of the people of 
Pdnch^la, and with the ready approval of the 
BL^jas, Madras, Matsya s, Kurus, Yadus, Tavanas, 
Avantis, Gdndh^ras, and K-iras, in place of one 
Indr^yudha, the former king of that place who 
was certainly reigning till 783 A.u, (expired) at 
least,'^ 

(4) GSvinda III vanquished DharmapMa. 

(5) So also Kdgabhata II did. 

^ KMlimptira plat« of Illaarmapaia, v. 12, and BliitgalapTira inscription of 
JfArAyanaplladfev^ V, 3. 

* Aceordingto tlie Jaiaa Harivaihla, cf. Eq. Ind, Vol. VI, pp. 195,196. 
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It would suffice if only we deal with the relative priority of 
these events. 

Leaving aside the question how Dhruva sucoeeded his 
brother Govinda 11^ a king recorded to be self-conceited and 
Bensual, who did not cease to rule till 779 a. d. (the date of 
the Dhwlia plates of Kakkar&ja which was issued in the 
prosperous reign of Gdvinda II, and which has-been proved not 
to be spurious)/ we should consider the real date of the acces- 
sion of Dhruva by attaining the whole sovereignty, as after 
779 A.n. (i.e. in or- about 780 a.d,), while the year 
793 A. n., the date_of , the' DaulatiibM plates of the.Rdstrakuta 
Sankaragaha, was his final year. Dhruva defeated Vatsar^ja, 
the Gurjara FratiL^ra king, who himself had appropriated 
the fortune of royalty of the Gaucla^^ sometime between 784 
and 793' a.d. It is, howevti?, not. comet to suppose that the 
783 A. D. was probably the last year of. VatsaiijVs reign, 
whereafter ' be fled to the desert of Rajputana. If then 
DbarmapMa began to rule from airoa 776 ad., the King of 
Gaueji who was defeated by Tatsar^ja was none but Dharnia- 
pS,la himself. The date of Vatsaifija's defeat by Dhruva 
can be brought within a still more narrow limit, on the 
consideration that the last years of Dhruva fortuitously saw 
a political crisis within his own realm. Its effect was so 
heightened and his position perhaps became so insecure that 
he had even to propose to instal his son Gdvinda on his 
throne, on account of the preponderance of his son^s abilities, 
which proposal was however, as we learn, humbly refused by 
the Bon.2 As soon as Dhruva died, the utter discontent 
prevailing behind the throne burst forth into a dangerous 
revolution headed by twelve princes, but that was successfully 
quelled by G6viada III. It does not in any way appear 
probable that while such untoward events were in existence in 
his own radius of concerns, Dhruva was out on in vading the 
kingdoms of other princes, suffering the unpleasant domestic 

' Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, pp. 183 ff, ~~ ~ ~ 

® BMlianapura platciJ oi Govinda III, v. 12, Ep, lud., Vol. VI,pp. 24^ <¥. 
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affairs run as they would. This easily lead ns to suppose 
that at least for the last few years of his reign Dhruva 
got himself staiioned at his own place, and hence Vatsar^Ja 
seems to have been defeated by Dlrruva perhaps not later than 
790 A.B. 

In the same way Dharmap41a^s defeat, too, by Dhruva 
seems to have occurred not later than 790 a.d,, as well as not 
before 784 A.D, 

According to the Baroda plates of Kakkardja, Dhruva had 
conquered the basin of the Ganges and the Jumna. Prom the 
B^hanapura plates of Govinda III, we learn that Vatsar^ja, 
being defeated by Dhruva, fled into the trackless desert. And 
as the so-called Sahjan copperplate of AmSghavarsal tells us, 
Dhruva defeated the king of Gauda in a battle that took place 
between the Ganges and the J amna. The symmetry of the 
versions of all these three inscriptions can best be preserved 
if we suppose that Dhruva defeated- in course of the one and 
same expedition both the lords of the GurJararPratihdras and 
Gauda; VatsarAja, who was defeated first, fled towards the 
desert, whereupon Dhruva advanced further northwards or 
north-eastwards and met and defeated DharmApala. During 
this absence from his kingdom, it seems, the hostile elements 
of his own territories developed and tried to make headway. 

It cannot be determined at present with accuracy when 
Vastar^ja defeated DharrnapAla. It might be before 784 a.d, 
and thus 7S0 A.D., too, or it might also be between those 
dates. But one thing appears probable that DharmapAla 
sustained defeat by VatsarAja not long before VatsarAja 
himself was defeated by Dhruva. 

Between 790 and 808 or 809 A.n., DharmapAla does not 
appear to have incurred any defeat from any q^iiarter whatsover, 
Por these eighteen or nineteen years, or in round figures 
two decades, he found sufficient time to raise himself to the 
position of an overlord of so vast a land. 

The last days of DharmapAla could not be happy or 
prosperous, for the two great invasions, one after another, 
cerfeaiol^ much debilitated his strength and power, It Is 
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probable that be did not long outlive his defeat by N%abbata 
II. As Mr. B. D. Banerjee puts it, TdranUtha cannot be 
quoted as authority in respect of the duration of Dharoaapdla^s 
reign (64) years), for the monk-historian oonid not even ascertain 
the relation amongst the first three P^Ia monarchs. ^ To 
do justice to the inference that Dharmapi^la died not long 
after the invasion of N^gahhata II, we may turn to the 
Monghyr copperplate of Bevap^ladeva, which reads a line 
to the effect that he (Devapf1,Ia) '^inherited the kingdom of 
his father free^frum troubles.^’’ ^ (R^jya mS.pa niinpaplavam 
pitub). It is evident that G6vinda III on the one side and 
N%abhata II on the other, DdvapS,la could, on his accession, 
seldom regard his position a very safe and seeilre one. PrimS, 
facie, it appears that as G6vinda III did not cease to rule 
till 814) A.D,, the accession of Devap^la must in a necessary 
course fall after 814) a.d., i.e. not before 81I a.d. But as 
we know, just on the death of Gdviuda III, some tributary 
K^strakfitas rebelled, wherenpon Fakkardja II, defeating them, 
"speedily placed Am6ghavar§a on the throne ® and these 
tributary BAstrakfitas were headed by GdvindaiAja, brother 
of Kakkar^ja II. ^ It is not unreasonable to conjecture 
that there was something wrong in the. constitution of the 
ES,strakufcas which was yielding discontent amongst the 
subordinate princes from time to time, and that the last 
days of G6vmda III too, like those of his father, were perhaps 
plagued with domestic troubles. Else it is difficult to account 
for wliy Am6gbavar§a I, the chosen heir of G6vinda III, 
was thrown into these troubles just before he actually came 
to the throne. If that was really the fact, the conclusion is 
irresistible that heme politics rendered Gdvinda III quite 
harmless outside the sphere in which his direct influence and 
interests were limited. So, then, any trouble from the 

^ E&ig4Ur Itihaia, Vol. I, 2iid. ed.^p. 1S9. 

* Ind. Ant., Vol. XXI, pp. 264ff., cf. V. I23 alao p. 37. 

8 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, p. 201. 

* Ep. Ind,, Vol. VI, pp. 102IE. 
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E^strakfita quarter, even a little before tbe death of Govluda III 
(814 A.D ) might not be seriously apprehended by the P&las 
at that time, and thus if Devapala be regarded to have sat 
on the throne even before the death of G6vinda III, there is 
nothing to be wondered at, for that was not an unsafe time for 
the P^las as far as the K§,§trakhtas were concerned . As to 
lSri.gabhata II, t it is true, he was alive at that time ; nay, 
he was perhaps then at the acme of his powe r. But what we 
should not lose sight of is that the spheres of his activities 
at that time absolutely lay in the western parts of 
Korthern India, The SS.garat^la inscription of Bh6ja I records 
his (N^abhata II^s) forcibly taking the hill-fortresses of 
the rulers of Anartta, M^lava, KirS,ta, Turu^ka, Yatsa and 
Matsya — all situated in a more or lesi^ we sternly direction 
from Bharmapdla-’s territory — after having mentioned the 
defeat of the lord of Yahga by N&gahhata II. ^ Hence 
it would he permissible to conclude that DharmapMa died 
even before the death of GCvinda III, say in 812 or 813 
a.d j at any rate, there is however no Valid reason or 
justification to place it later by seven or eight years, in 
which case chronology is perverted. 

* Arch. Sum lud. Ann. Bep. 1903*4-, pp. 280-81, 




IV—Marriage Customs of the Oraons 

(1)— Preliminary Ceremonies 
By Bai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Boy, M. A., B,L>, M.L.C. 

The Oraon considers marriage as essential for every person 
of either sex. Old bachelors and maidens 
coSiS;ion*of'tlfe practically unknown amongst the tribe*, 
necessity of Even most Oraon deities are believed to have 
marriage ^ consort. And the Oraon celebrates 

the marriage ceremonies even ol his paddy seedlings, bis® fruit 
trees, his tanks and wells. When an Oraon youth procures 
anew shield, he ceremonially puts vermilion marks bn it as 
on a bride at marriage and calls it the marriage of the shield; 
and this ceremony must be performed befoie the shield can be 
carried in a wedding procession or to a Jaira or dancing festival. 
Similarly on purchasing a new musical instrument , such as 
a nagera drum or a rmj drum (but not a mandal drum) 
and a naTgingM pipe or bugle, an Oraon must anoint it wdth 
three parallel lines of vermilion by way of celebrating its 
“ marriage Again at Oraon weddings musical instruments, 
whether belonging to the family or brought by hired musicians, 
are anointed with three vermilion marks by a woman of the 
house and a few grams of arm rice sprinkled on them. 

Twenty or twenty-five years ago, Oraon young men and 

■ , women invariably used to select their own 

Mal'maig'ea. bl© 

age and seleo- partners in life themselves, and their choice 
used to be communicated to their parents 
through their friends or relatives. Adult 
marriage was the rule. A young man would rarely think of 
marriage before he was at least eighteen or nineteen years old, 
and a girl would not he married before she was fifteen or sixteen 
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or even later. But now this state of things has changed in 
most parts of the Ora on country. Mainly through contact 
with their Hindu and Hinduised neighbours and partly also as 
a protest against the premarital sexual laxity that not long 
ago prevailed— and still to some extent prevails in places 
amongst the non-christian Oraon youth of both sexes — most 
Oraon parents now themselves select brides for their sons 
and bridegrooms for their daughters, although the consent of 
the parties to their marriage, when they are old enough to have 
an opinion of their own, is generally sought beforehand by the 
parents. In most cases now-a-days Oraon boys are married 
between their sixteenth and twentieth year and in some cases 
even at a lower age than sixteen and in a very few cases at 
a higher age than twenty j and Oraon girls are generally 
married between their thirteenth and sixteenth year, and in 
some cases at a lower age than thirteen and in a few cases 
at a higher age than sixteen. Such late marriages as now 
occur are mostly due to poverty or temporary social ostraeism 
of a family. Generally speaking, among the Oraons the more 
well-to-do a family, the earlier is the age at which its girls are 
now married. 

It is only in the cases of marriages of widows and widowers, 
that there is no limit to the age of either 
Widow-mai*riage party. A widow is free to marry in any 
clan {goira) except her fatheris. Subject 
to this restriction, widows and widowers are free to choose their 
own partners. The relations of the late husband of a widow 
have no right over her except when the younger brother of her 
late husband marries her in the Sagai form proper for a widow. 
But now-a-days this old cnstomaiy right of levirate cannot be 
enforced against the will of the female. 

As I have said, until lately young men and women, among 


Zntercoarse of the 
s^aEos 


the Oraons were allowed free sexual 
intercourse with each other before 
marriage, with the only restriction that 


the pair should not belong to the same totemic clan or 
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As a matter of fact,? however, such intercourse between boys 
and girls of the same gotra, if not actually condoned, is 
punished only with a fine suflSoient to provide for a feast to the 
villagers or at least the sacrifice of a white cook to Dharnaes or 
God. As I have stated elsewhere, among the Oraon bachelors 
and maidens, in villages where Hindu and Christian influences 
haye not made much impression and the relations of the sexes 
before marriage are ais loose as before, most Oraon bachelors 
have each his own sweetheart among the maidens of his village, 
and if a boy of the bachelors* dormitory is found to go with 
a maiden who is known to be the sweetheart of another boy, 
the headman of the bachelors* dormitory punishes the offending 
young man with a fijjie. Although the grains of drva (sun- 
dried) rice and bits of turmeric that are thrown on the newly- 
wedded Oraon pair are b^Aw^d to expiate th.e sin of their 
premarital licence, it not unoften happens that a girl continues 
to be on intimate terms with her old sweetheart until sA?® 
bears a child to her husband. Cohabitation with immature) 
girls is, however, not common. In cases where Oraon girls are 
now-a-days married before they attain puberty, the husband 
refrains from cohabiting with her until the wife! attains 
maturity. Even in adult marriage a man does not cohabit 
with his wife immediately after marriage, but the jiractice of 
visiting one’s wife by stealth for sometime after marriage is 
unknown to the Oraon, 

Marriage in the same totemic clan [goiro) is regarded as 
Forbidden de- ^ productive of dire calamity to the 
gfees of actual or tribe, and is, on no account, permitted, 
supposed consan* Even sexual intercourse without marri- 
guinity age between persons of the same gofra 

is considered in much the same light. Besides community of 
same gotra, the only other forbidden degrees of consanguinity 
in relation to marriage are, strictly speaking, a brother and 
sister and children of two brothers or two sisters. The old 
orthodox rule is said to be that if either of the parents of 

S The Of aons o f Ci'Oia (Eauclii, 1915), p. 249, 
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a boy was suckled at tbe same mother’s breast with either 
of the parents of a girl, there can be no marriage between 
such a boy and ^Irl. The reason assigned for the taboo 
on the marriage between a son and a daughter of the same 
mother though not of the same father is that they were 
suckled at the same mother s breast. In practice, however, 
tbe Oraon now recognises relationship up to three generations 
as a bar to marriage between merabera of diJIere;tt As 

a corollary to the old rule prohibiting marriage among 
'' milk -relations we find that when an Oraon child by 
reason of tke death of its mother in its infancy has been 
suckled at tbe breast of another Oraon woman, marriage is hSt*^ 
allowed hot ween the eon or daughter of such a woman and 
her fuster-ohild. Another ariificiaf relationship which is- 
regarded as a bar to marriage between two families is the 
ceremonial friendship of various forms customary in the tribe. 
When two Oraon boys have entered into a ceremonial friend- 
fjbip with each other, marriage between members of the two 
families is not perrousible although they may belong to 
different gotras^ When however some member of either family 
migrates and permanently lives in a dlffereat village, his 
branch of the family is exempted from the bar against inter- 
marriage. 

As a general rule, an Oraon has a natural dUinclination 
towards marrying his son or daughter to a girl or boy of his 
own village, and such marriages are, rather infrequent. This is 
prrobably a reminiscence of the times when, not very long ago, 
the Oraon families of a village in most cases belonged to the 
same totemic clan among whom intermarriage was not permis- 
sible. Marriages between such near relatives as are not sanc- 
tioned by custom are believed to be punished by Dharmes, the 
Oraon Supreme God, with either loss of sight or leprosy or 
malignant ulcers and the like. It is the husband of such 
a marriage who i s said to suffer such punishment for it is be 
who has sought the match. The wife is not visited with such 
punishment. -The sin may be expiated by sacrillcing a white 
goat or cock to Dharmes and drinking a few drops of the 
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■Hood of fhe sacrificed jyoat or fowl. Under Hindu influence, the 
drinking of water in which copper and leaves of the t‘uhi or 
sacred basil plant {001/ mum sanctum, Willd) have been dipped 
13 also prescribed, The panch, or council of villfige elders, as 
representatives of the whole community, further levies on the 
offender a fine sufificient for j roviding a feast to ti e Oraon 
village community. "Where, however, one of the offending 
parties belongs to a different tribe, the punishment inflicted on 
the Oraon offender is excommunicarion from the tribe until the 


non-Oraon partner is given up. Then alone can the Oraon 
offender be restored to his tribal rights by taking a few drops 
of the blood of the sacrifical animal or fowl and by sipping 
a little water sanctified with copper and tulsi leaves. 

Monogamy is the rule with tl'e Oraon ; but an Oraon who 
is nob blessed with issue from his first 
Form of man- may take a second, wife. Polyandry 

tal relations unknown and so also the practice of 

lending or exchanging wives or any form of what might bear 
the semblance of “ group-marriage.'” Although tbe .virginity 
of girls is not often preserved till marriage, Oraon custom 
does not require that a wife should be deflowered by a person 
ether than the husband or that at marriage fibeh+hould have 
conned ion with other persons before she may cohabit with 
her hufiband. Marriage by purchase is the rule, except in the 
case oi a. ghardijoa. A gkardijoa or ghar-damai Is either a 
boy selected by a childless Oraon as a prospective son-in-law 
brought to Ms own bouse and subsequently married to his 
daughter and installed as the prospective heir to all his pro- 
perty (except BhuinJiarilaafiB), or is a poor Oraon boy who 
has not means enough to pay the customary bride -price and 
therefore lives and works like Jacob at the house of his 


prospective father-in-law for a year or two before marriage — 
the services thus rendered being regarded as the equivalent 
for bride-price. Except in the ease of a an Oraon 

does not ordinarily reside with his wife at her parents^ house, 
either wholly or in part, but either the husband or the wife 
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separately or both together pay short visits as guests to the 
latter’s parents’ house generally on ceremonial occasbas. 

(2)— Betrothal 

When parents think of seeking a bride for their son, they 

Preli m i n a r y employing some conapara^ 

negfotiations tively clever friend or relative to act as 
the dgict or go-between. When the dgitt 
finds a suitable girl and tbe boy’s parents consider her an 
eligible match for their boy, the agio, visits the parents of the 
girl generally after the Karam festival in Bharlo (August) 
and makes the marriage proposal on behalf of the boy’s 
parents. If the girl’s parents (or in their absence, uncle or 
brother) entertain the proposal as worth considering they in 
their turn send one or more friends or relatives to see the boy 
and his house. 

When both parties are satisfied as to the desirability of the 
m*itoh,thegW’s fattoi myites tie boy's 
ov feet-washing people to his house on an appointed day 
ceremony ^or the feet-washing ” {kheda-nodhm) 

ceremony. On that day three or five 
friends and relatives of the boy go to the boy’s father’s house. 
On their arrival, the female relatives of the girl come out 
with a small earthenware pot filled with mustard oil and one 
or more brass-plates filled with water, place the brass-plateS 
before them and anoint the feet and legs of the guests with 
the oil. The guests then pnt their feet into the plates of 
water and the women wash their legs. The guests then place 
in the oil-pot the small sum of an anna or two as a present to 
these women. 

The guests now take their seats on a palm-leaf mat spread 
out for them in the 'OerandaH or in the angan, 
of the house, and then a male relation of 
the girl asks them whether they have seen any omens on the 
#a,y. If they have come across any bad omens, the agio, 01 
some other member of the party desoribes it ; otherwise ho 
lays, We have fared all right on tha way*” 


Omens 
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Among good omens may be narned the sight, at 

starting from one village or arrival at the other village, of 
a vessel filled with water, of some lamp burning. 

Among bad omens may be mentioned the sound of a dheehua 
(king-orow) cawing, the sight of a fox crossing the path of the 
party from left to right, the sight of an empty vessel being 
carried to fetch water just when the party is leaving their 
village or entering the other village, the sight of cowdung being 
carried to the manure-pit or to the fields. 

If the omens seen on the way are reported to be satisfactory 
or at any rate not altogether bad, an earthen lamp is lighted 
inside the house with wick and oil (other than kerosene) 
and the guests are treated to a dinner. If the lamp goes 
on burning till the dinner is ended, it is considered an 
auspicious sign even if bad omens were met with on the way. 
But even if good omens or at least no bad omens bad been seen 
on the way, and yet the lamp goes out before the diuner is over, 
the match is broken off, as the extinction of the light is believed 
to portend the death of one of the parties to the marriage if 
marriage should take place. 

After the lamp is lighted but before the men begin to eat, 
a jar of rice-beer known as klileta uina. 


The ceremonial 
drinfeing of rice- 
beer (Neg Borey’) 


lofey ov neglorejf is brought out, water 
poured into it, and the liquor strained. 
When the beer is thus made ready for 


use, it is poured into another earthenvessel {fdoa)^ and from this 
vessel two lotas or metal jugs are filled, one of which is made 
over to the men of the boy’s party and the other to the headmen 
of the girhs village. One of the headmen or elders of the 


boy^s village who may be in the party takes a cup made of 
jack-fruit leaves, pours some of the beer ifioreifam) into it and 
drops the beer three times on the ground as an offering to the 
ancestor-spirits whose blessing on the betrothed are thus invoked: 

FAalnas-ga/ii auv plialni^gaAl l)enja~gdhi tliih- manja. 

Se irgAdi vUa 6eoAA& bichhehkim ndld keid’ A marriage 
has been arranged between so-and-so (names the boy) and so- 
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and'RO (names tlie girl). May they spend tlieir days well (i.e. 
in happiness)". This is followed by a set speech by one of the 
men of the boy’s party wLich is replied to by a suitable 
set speech by a man of the girl’s party. The boy’s father or 
other gnanlian now pays one rupee to the guardian of the girl as 
laH-tisigna or dura k7iulav>%i (gate money) which is subsequently 
credited to the account of the bride-price. Then the guests are 
treated to plenty of liquor, after which all sit down to a hearty 
dinner. Just when they sit down to dinner, a man of, the boy’s 
side exchanges his plate of rice with that of a man of the 
girl’s side sitting next to him,. After this mutual exchange 
is repeated twice again, they all fall to eating. Dinner over, 
powdered tobacco with lime is distributed to the guests. Then 
after exchange of salutations with the girl’s people, the boy’s 
party take leave. 

(3)— Lowri-Ghurowiii 

After harvest, the boy’s father or guardian again invites the 
girl’s people to his house, and on the appointed day the girl’s 
father or other ’guardian I'goes with a few relatives to the 
betrothed boy’s house. On their arrival there, their feet 
are washed by the women of the boy’s family in the manner 
described above as Kh.6da,~MdhM’ They are given the 
ceremonial drink [neglorey') which is followed by a feast. 

Soon after this, a similar lowri-ghurowni ceremony is 
celebrated at the hense of the girl’s parents where a few of the 
boy’s side attend on invitation. On this occasion, the Ranches 
of both sides settle the amount of the bride-price and the 
number of cloths to he presented to the bride’s people. The 
amount of the customary bride-price is different in different 
pdTfiflS} varying from about Ks. 7 to about Bs. 14, or more. 
When the parties the marriage belong to two different parhas, 
where the customary rates vary, the boy’s people usaally object 
to pay at the rate customary in the girl’s if that rate 

hei higher than that of the boy’s parJid> And the boy’s party 
gain, their point if they can cite instances in which 
people of the girl’s ^dr/ia were married to brides of the hoy s 
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and paid bride-price at the lower rate customary in the 
latter par ha. In such cases a compromise is generally e:lffiected. 
As for presents of cloths to be made by the boy’s parents to the 
girl’s relatives, the paneh has no voice in the matter, and the 
demand of the girl’s people on this score has to he met. As 
a rule, such presents must consist of at least one cloth for the 
girl’s mother and one for the girl’s father’s mother (if alive) . 

(1)— Fixing' the date of marriage (Lagan bandhi) 

Sometime later, two or three men of either the hoy’s or the 
girl’s side will go to the house of the other party to have a suit- 
able date fixed for the celebration of the wedding. The third, 
fifth, ninth, eleventh and thirteenth days of the moon are 
considered as auspicious days. In any case Thursdays and 
Saturdays must be avoided as inauspicious. 

(5)— “ Koha-Pahi ” (lit., the big relationship feast) 

On a date appointed beforehand two or more messengers 
[agias] go very early in the morning from the girl’s house to the 
boy’s, On their arrival, the women of the house come out with 
a brass plate and a brass jug full of water with which they wash 
the feet of the guests. Then they are regaled with a ceremonial 
pot of rice-beer known as the Jw'ub-hUitur-lore^ are 
treated to breakfast at about 11 a.ni. 

After that-a pig or a goat is killed in the presence of the 
two messengers. These men as well as one or two inen of 
the girl’s side now skin and dress the slain animal. In 
the afternoon other friends and relatives of the girl’s side, 
numbering from seven or eight to twenty or more, arrive 
accompanied by Gopait musicians playing upon nagera drums 
and pipes. On the arrival of the guests their feet 

are anointed with oil and washed by a .few women of the house 
for whom the guests each puts a few pice in the oil-pot. The 
guests then salute the boy’s people and take their seats. Some 
member of the family (who must not be a widow or a widower] 
brings out a leaf-mat known as maina-'pitri or neg-^atit 
(ceremonial-mat ) ) and the mat is turned upside down thre< 
times. The guests are now given tobacco and lime which thej 
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mix together and chew# Two jars of ceremonial li(itior {neg 
horeg) called hheta~nina'ldre;g are then brought out and strained 
in their presence. 

Two new earthen jngs are now filled with the liquor. One of 
these is handed over to the elders of the girl^s village 

and the other to the elders of the hoy’s village. The fdnch 
of the hoy’s village in oompany with their fellow-villagers 
then go to their village SHra with the jng of liquor and a few 
leaf -cups ; and similarly the and other men of the girl’s 

side go with their jug of liquor and a few leaf -cups to some 
open place not far off. In each party a man of each gotra or 
clan takes up a leaf-cup in his hands; a little of the liquor is 
poured into each leaf -cup, and the man drops, by way of offering, 
a little liquor from his leaf-cups three times on the ground, 
first to the spirits of his own deceased ancestors, then to the 
ancestors of the betrothed boy and girl, as the case may be, and 
lastly to the gdon-deoit or the presiding spirits of his village. 
The rice-beer that is left over in each of the leaf ■cups is then 
distributed to all the members of their respective parties who 
drink it as sacramental {praiddi) liquor. Then all return to 
the boy’s bouse. 

There, the rest of the hJief a-uind-horeg is drunk by all 
present. While the guests are engaged in drinking, the boy 
escorted by two companions, one walking before and the other 
behind him, proceeds to make obeisance to all. One of the two 
companions carries on his shoulders a carrying-pole at one end 
of which is slung a large jar of rice-beer in a carrying-net and 
at the other end a jar of water in another such net. When the 
three boys stand before the assembled guests, three men of the 
girl’s party come forvrard and each of them takes up one of the 
boys in his arms and sits down with the boy who is now seated 
on his knees. All the men of the girl’s party then make presents 
of* from one copper pice to a rupee each to the bridegroom elect. 
Then each of the three boys makes obeisance {gdr-ldgi or touching 
the feet) to all present by touching the feet of each man with the 
hands and then touching his own forehead with the hand. 
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During fhe time that this gor4agi is going’ on, someone of the 
girFs party holds in his hand a lighted torch made of a sickle 
round the iron blade of which a cloth soaked in oil has been 
wound and lighted. 

Now, three young men of the boy^s village come forward 
each carrying a leaf-cup full of flowers, 
Punp-mejhna ^ or. stick flowers into the hair {if long) 
Phul khusi (Stick- _ guest {first of 

m g flowers) , , « 7, , j 1 j 

the girl‘'s side and then of the boy s) and 

makes obeisance to him by touchin;^ his feet with the hands and 

then touching his own forehead. The men of his girl s side 

make three hats of leaves or straw and put one on the head of 

each of the three boys. Tben the father or guardian of the 

girl makes a small payment of an anna or so to the boys. 

The men of the girFs side tben regale themselves with the pot 

of rice-beer which the bridegroom brought for the ceremonial 

touching of the feet [gdr-lagi). 

Two more pots of ceremonial rice-beer {neg-hofey) now 
brought out from the boy’s house into 
the courtyard, and water poured into 
them, and a quantity sufficient for 
consumption by the panches is drained off into an earthen bowl 
(Moa). The panches or elders of both sides sit down on a mat 
spread out east to west in length, the elders of each party 
occupying one part of the mat. Two earthen jugs each 
with a spout attached to it are placed on the mat at the 


Baki-Jorna (Clasp 
ing the hands) 


dividing line between the two parties, one jug representing 
the bride^'s side and the other the bridegroom^s* A number 
of hari^ or small pulse-cakes are also placed there. The two 
jugs, called sarlcJiiSf are so placed that their spouts touch 
each other. The jug of the girPs side is placed a little higher 
than the other jug, so that liquor poured into the former may 
flow through the spout into the latter. When both the Jugs 
are filled with rice-beer in this way, a silver coin or rupee is 


placed on the brim of the jug of the boy's side and a copper 
coin or pice on the brim of the jug of the girl's side. 
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The panehes or elders of both, sides now indnlge in mutual 
jokes and jests. Thus, a man of the girVs party says, “ One of 
our male-calves has run away. The cowherd says the calf has 
strayed to this place so we have come here/^ A man of the 
boy^s party replies,, The cowherd has deceived you. No 
he«calf has been to our place.'’' One of the pander of the 
girl's side then makes over as many laris to the panches of 
the other side as the number of rupees of bride-price demanded. 
The number of laris is always in excess of the money actually 
wanted. The panehes of the boy^s side will give back only 
so many out of these laris as represent the actual number 
of rupees already agreed upon as bride-price. Then the panches 
rise from their seats, and all embrace one another by clasping 
one another by the arms and hugging one another to the bosom. 
They then resume their seats and drink up the liquor. Then 
the panches make obeisance to the rest of the assembled 
guests on both sides. Then all drink and are treated to 
a feast of boiled rice, curry made of hari [dried pulse-cakes) 
and goat's flesh. Then all take tobacco-powder mixed with 
lime. By evening the guests take leave after mutxxsX salams 
(obeisance) . The girl's party leave their dgua or somebody 
else to escort the boy's party to the girl's house on the 
following day. 

Next morning at least two men, known SiS jurul hhiUnTf 
from the boy's house go to the girl's place for the 
ceremony ; and the same procedure is followed as in the 
girl's house, the only differenee being that ■when the girl goes 
to make her two companions, who musb be females, 

instead of carrying a oarrying-pole (which is taboo to females) 
carry on their heads, one a jar of water and another a jar of 
rice-beer, and after laris are given and taken as before, actual 
silver coins or rupees are paid by the hoy's party to the girl's 
fitheir:»or guardian as bride-price, together with the number of 
olother {saris) agreed upon. 



V.— The Story of a Fool and its Sanskrit 
and Buddhist Parallel 

By Kalipada Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

The following tale has been taken from the Folh Tthles of 
Einclustla% by Shaikh Chilli (edited by the late Rai Bahadur 
Srish Chandra Basu/ Panini Office, Allahabad):— 

A fool was invited to a feast by his father-in-law a few 
days after his marriage. His friends advised him to be circums- 
pect in his diet and not to eat or drink much or show that he 
was hungry as opposed to good-breeding fora son-in-law. When 
he went he found many rich dishes and delicacies prepared 
for him. Although his mouth watered, he did not eat a single 
mouthful, mindful of the advice of his friends, He excused 
himself on the plea of stomach-ache and indigestion when 
pressed hy his mother-in-law to eat. He fasted the whole day, 
and his hunger was so great, that he would have gnawed his 
own bones to satisfy it. At night he groped his way to the 
kitchen to see if he could get anything to eat. Nothing did 
he find except some eggs in a corner. He took as many as his 
hands could hold and ran towards his sleeping room. In his 
haste he fell with aloud crash at the door of his bed-ohamber. 
To elude the inmates of the house, who were roused by the 
sound and came running to see what the matter was, he entered, 
the room, got into his bed, and finding no time to’ hide the 
eggs thrust them all into his mouth to avoid detection. His 
mouth became swollen, as big as a melon,’' and he was almost 
choked to death. His relations came and asked him what the 
matter was. He did not reply : and kept his mouth tightly 
closed, lest as he spoke he should show the eggs within. All 
were afraid and began to cry, Poor hoy, his mouth is inflamed 
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with cold and hungeri Send for a hakin (doctor) quiokly.’^ 
Tie hakim came, and finding him silent, and his eyes bursting 
with suffocation, pronounced that the dangerous inflammation of 
the cheek required an instantaneous surgical operation. He took 
a sharp knife and made an incision in his right cheek cutting 
one of the eggs within and out came the white and yolk of the 
egg through the cut. With a triumphant glee the physician 
said, Behold, what an amount of putrid matter was in it!'* 
The left cheek was similarly incised and the physician exclaimed 
again, “ Behold the pus/' The son-in-law hurst out, “Fool of 
a hakim, it is no pus hut white and yellow of eggs/* The 
table was, however, turned on him and an unanimous verdict 
awarded him the palm of being the greater fool of the two. 

Close variants of this story are current in Bengali Folklore 
and it may he one such story that has already appeared in print. 

Now, let us turn to the story in Somadeva*s Kaihasarit&agara 
known as the Tax!.d'ula’-blakbhaka~mnTkha-katha (Taranga 63. 
SI, 181 seq. p, S35 oi Kathasdritsagara, Nirnaysagar Press, 
Bombay, 1916) . The translation has been given in the excellent 
edition of “The Ocean of Story*-’ edited by N. M. Penzer, 
Vol. Y (1926) pp. 186, 136. 

Story of the Sool who was nearly choked with rice, 

A certain foolish person came for the first time to his father- 
in -lawn's house and there he saw some white grains of rice which 
his mother-in-law had put down to be cooked, and he put 
a handful of them into his mouth, meaning to eat them. His 
mother-in-law came in that very moment. Then the foolish 
man was so ashamed that he could not swallow the grains of 
rice nor bring them up. Then his mother-in-law, seeing that 
his cheek (taking galla— 2 , variant reading) was swollen and 
distended and that he was speechless, was afraid that he was ill 
and summoned her husband. And he, when he saw his state, 
quickly brought the physician, and the physician fearing that 
there was an internal tumour, seized the head of that fool and 
opened his Jaws, Then the grains of rice came out and all those 
present laughed. 
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Somadeva caused no operation to be performed on the cheekfl 
of the foolish son-in-law. 

The same story ooours in T 0'yn~king in cents conies 
et Jpoloffues exiraits cln Trijpita/ca ohinovs ei ifaclnits en 
Fran eats par Edouard Chavannes (1911) Tome II p. 213 
(No. SOS) entitled Celui dont on fendit la jone parceqrdil 
avaii fourrS da rig dans sa houche. 1 am giving a translation 
of it . 

Once upon a time a man had gone to the family of his wife 
and seeing her occupied in grinding some rice, he approached her 
on the right, took furtively some rice and put it into his mouth, 
On seeing her husband, the wife wished to talk with him, but 
having his mouth full of rice he could not absolutely respond ; 
as he was ashamed before his wife he dared not throw out the 
rice, and this was why he could not speak. His wife, surprised 
at his muteness, touched his cheek with her hand to see what 
he had and thought he had got an abscess within bis mouth. 
She said to her father, No sooner has my husband arrived 
here than he has got suddenly an abscess witbin bis mouth and 
be cannot speak altogether.^^ The father immediately sum- 
moned a doctor to cure him, The doctor declared it was 
a very grave malady and could not be cured without making 
an incision with a knife. Immediately he split his mouth with 
a knife, the rice escaped and the whole aiffiair became manifest. 

From the preliminary note to Po-yu-Ung it appears that it is 
to be found in the Tripitaka of Tokyo and was translated into 
Chinese in 492 a.d. by a Hindu monk named K^ieou~na^p*i-ti 
(Gunavpiddhi) ; in its original form it was composed by 
a certain Seng-Ua^sseu-na (Saipghasena). Gunavriddhi was the 
disciple of Saipghasena who lived about 4f>0 a.d. On the 
other hand two other works are contained in the Chinese- 
Tripitaka, equally attributed to Sainghasena, the first translated 
into Chinese about the year 391 a.d,, and the second about 
250 A.D. Cbavannes says ; On my part I think that 
Saipgli&sena^ the author of the hook of a hundred * comparisons/ 
fionrished about 450 a.d. and must be distinguished from 
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Saip-gbaseua, — author of the two books translated into Chinese 
about 391 and 250 A.©/' 

The life of Gunavriddhi has been given as found in 
KaO‘ieng~tchoitav> (Trip, de Tokyo, Vol. XXXV, fasc, Z. p. 18ii>o. 
19ro.). 

Gunavriddhi was a natiye of Central India. He was 
a disciple of Saipghasena, master of the law of Mahayana. He 
was intelligent and of extraordinarily strong memory. In the 
beginning of Kieni-ymn (470-482) period of T'’si, he arrived at 
the capital Nanking and established himself in the temple of 
(Vaisali). 

At first in India Saipghasena had collected and drawn up 
all the apologues of some value which were found in the 
collection (miscellany) of hooks written on Ula (sur olles) and 
he composed from them a book containing, in all, a hundred 
paragraphs. (In reality the Po-yu-king contains only ninety- 
eight apologues.) This new subject of study he taught to 
his disciples ...... In the autumn of 492 a.d. Gunavpiddhi 

translated them into Chinese^ contained in ten chapters- and 
having the title '' The Book of One Hundred Apologues.*^ 

It is evident, therefore, that Saipghasena put together these 
apologues about the year^450 a.d. They were, however, very 
old— -at least older than 450 a.d. 

Somadeva in his Kaiha&aritiagara has eolleeted numerous 
tales known to him. He tells us that The Ocea'n of Story is 
not his original work, bat is taken f rom a much larger collection 
by one Gunadhya— known as the or the Great 

Tale.'"^ This Great Tale has been lost.^ 

Twenty or thirty years previous to Somadeva, Kshemendra, 
another Kashmiran poet, had used the Brkathatha and written 
the Brhathathama^jarl. Somadeva made a general collection 
of tales, current in India about A.D. 1000, and Mr. Penzer 
shows that he must have composed his verses about 1070 
m written for the amusement pf 

Suryavati, wife of King Ananta of Kashmir, at whose couri 
>’ fen^, The Ocean 0 ^ Story, Vol. 1. Intro, p. xxxip 
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Somadeva was a poet/' Between the first and second 
retirements 0 £ Ananta from the throne that Somadeva wrote — 
possibly about 1070 a.d. — one can almost imagine that these 
stories were compiled in an effort to take the mind of the 
unhappy queen off the troubles and trials which so unremittingly 
beset her and her court."* 

Air sorts of tales — tales from the M ahabharata, the 
Paficatantra, the Vetalapancavim^ati, and others have been 
incorporated into it. Mr. N. M. Penzer shows in Vol. V. 
App. II. PP 286 that the story of Ghata and Karpara on 

pp, 143 — 146 of Vol. V. was one of the numerous variants of the 
tale of Rhampsinitus as told by Herodotus (Bk. IL p. 131). 

Exactly how and when it got into India are questions 
I do not even hope to answer, My own opinion is that it 
found its way across the Indian Ocean in Ptolemaic times, 
very possibly during the reign of Philadelphus (3H4-346 b.c,), 
when the trade and diplomatic relations between Egypt and 
India were in progress. The natural appeal of the tale soon 
caused it to be gathered in Gupadhya’s net and bo it appears 
in Somadeva."* 

A really good tale or an apologue had a charm all its own 
and fascinated Somadeva. I presume, therefore, that the 

ancient Indian originals of the apologues found in the Po-^w- 

king, composed by Sarpghasena (450 a.d.) and translated 
(493 A.D ) by Gunavriddhi, floated down the stream of time 
and reached Somadeva who treasured them in the ample 
storehouse of his great work the KatJ^asanhagara. A few 
comparisons given in the appendix will bear out my propositiom 
Hence if similar -tales are found in different parts of India, they 
may have descended from Buddhistic, Jain or other sources of 
tales which were drawn upon Dy Somadeva himself or from 
Somadeva's own tales contained in his great work 
of Story. Many Indian tales were carried abroad and similarity 
in tales occurring in different parts of the world has to be put 

® Penzer, op . oii. Yol. I. ,^ Intro, xxxii. 

• ?eii?er, op. gif. Vol, V. pp. 285, 2§6. 
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down to migration of tales to and fro, especially where Indian 
inflneneej mediate or immediate, could be tracedi It has already 
been noticed that really good tales might as well migrate to 
India. 
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VI.— Indian Architecture in Post-Vedic 

Days 

By Manmohan Gangruli, Vidyaratna, B.E. 

Purta or engineenng works were <nooun,ged in the Vedic 
period, and this encouragement is noticeable in the age of the 
Mahabharataj Bar^anas, the Puranas and in the medieval period 
down to the present day. On going through the JalMayot^ 
sargatatvam by Raghu Nandana the Bengali jurist, and law-giver 
of the fifteenth oentury, it is found that the engineering 
works were reoommended broadcast, and he has quoted ^enatim 
from the Bhavifya Puranam, Jatukarna, Brhaspati Samhita, 
Gobhila Gyhya Sutra in support of his recommendation.^’’ 
In the Kathnpauisad I have come across a reference to the 
Purta Works. 

I am not going to tread on the debatable ground of the 
chronology of the Mahabharata and the Eamayana, but there is 
no doubt that they were written in the pre-Christian era, and 
relate Incidents much older than the advent of Gautama Buddha. 
In the Kaiuayana we come across an instance of seven-storeyed 
palaces with which Lanka abounded, reminding one of the 
Chaldaean temple. In the Samantapasadika, a corntnenSary on 
the Vinaya, there is a mention of seven-storeyed buildings ; 
a seven-storeyed building of the twelfth ceutury called the Sat 
Mahal Pr^sada is still in existence at Polonnaruwa in Ceylon. 
These buildings are reminisoent. of the Ziggaruts or the staged 
towns of the Assyrian texts. We find the form of the 
Chaldsean Ziggartus copied in the Pallava architecture of the 
post- Christian era, particularly in the rook-cut temple called 
the Bharmaraja Ratha at Mahavellipuram, the '' Wave-covered 
Metropdlis of Bali ’V immortalised by the poetical talent of 
Southey, 1 shall show later on that the form of the ^iggarnt 
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has been perpetuated in the crenellated parapets surmonnting 
the Buddhist palaces^ walls and fortifications. 

Although no architectural remains of importance of the 
pre-Alokau period have yet been exhumed there is every reason 
to believe that they may be brought to light if the digging 
operations be conducted on a larger scales liteiary evidence 
so feng as these remains are not exposed, if carefully sifted 
and examined, may help us in arriving at conclnsions which 
cannot be refuted ; and I shall see if any such evidence is 
forthcoming. Kautilya’s Artha-l^astra ascribed to Visnu 
Gupta, otherwise called Cha:p.akya, is believed, not without 
reason, to have been written in the fourth century b.c. — sonae- 
fimfl between 300 and 321 b.c. 'Whatever evidences, internal 
and external, may be cited to establish its antiquity Kautilya’s 
Artha-Sastra was certainly posterior to an early version of the 
Manu Saifahita for we find a reference to the latter in the second 
chapter while discussing the end of sciences and determining 
the place of A.nvikshiki among them. Having said so far, for 
the present let us see what we find in Kautilya’s Artha-l^astra 
re the use of columns. 'While describing in detail the construc- 
tion of forts with the masonry adjuncts in Chapter III, 
relative proportions of the different parts of a column, e.g. the 
capital and the shaft have been noted. We learn that at that 
early age the columns used to be provided with capitals and that 
the proportion of this important feature in relation to the 
total height had already been fixed in the “ sutra ” fornD,or in 
other words had already been con ve nti on alieed after obviously 
practising the form for several centuries ; this conventiona- 
lisation of a type is certainly the outcome of the practice of the 
element in different other proportions for a considerably long 
time, and having found them not suitable the architects had to 
abandottithem in favour of the one subsequently recorded in 
the Artha-Sastra in the enigmatical form in the last quarter of 
the fourth century b.o. The context here may help us in 
roughly, very roughly of course, fixing the probable period 
during which all such forms were practised before their being 
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recorded in the Sutra form If we go through the rich det^ls 
of the rampartSj platforms or I’rafma^cha, the top of the 
gateway or torana, the turret or Aastinam, and mentioned with 
the columns having capitals we may without the risk of contra- 
diction consider them to have been elaborated through at least 
three to four centuries at a modest computation. This hringe 
us to the seventh or the eighth century a.d. 

I have already remarked that cities used to be fortified 
in the early Vedie period, and references to fortified cities of 
different classes are found in the Mahabharata, Manu-Sathhita, 
Purauas, Artha and Niti i^astras ; the descriptions are so strikingly 
similar that I am led to believe that there must have been 
a tradition existing from a very early lime and rigidly followed 
in the construction of forts. Kautilya has adopted the 
terminology of Manu with very slight modifications and in one 
case the very same term has been adopted. The dhanvadurg^ 
or a fort girdled by deserts noticed in Manu-Sambita has been 
used by Kautilya in his Artha-Sastra. Hhe aMurgOj siridnrga 
and vdrgadurga of Manu have been converted into Andaka 
Durga, Parvata and Vana Durga by Kautilya. 

I have prepared a plan and sectional elevation of a particular 
type of a fortified capital called the sthamga from the descrip- 
tion given in Kantilya^s Artha-^astra and I believe they will be 
mtereBting in so far as they convey an idea as to the lay-out 
of the fortress. This is different from the fortress at Susa or 
Ecbatana surrounded by plurality of ramparts as described by 
Herodotus ; there is, however, noticeable a similarity in the 
selection of the site for a fortified city between the Indian type 
of Kautilya and the Assyrian plan discovered by Layard in 
a bas-relief representing the walled city of Snsa in connection 
with the campaigns of Asur-nat-Sripal in the province of Elam. 

1 should draw your attentiou to the change of the outer 
face of the rampart rendering " the planting of scaling ladders 
more difficult '” as it necessitated the use of much longer ladders 
than would have been necessary if the ramparts were true to the 
plumb line. We hud this to be ex£wtly the oj|,se in Egyptip^ 
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fortifications, and it will be worth while to quote the following' 
from AegyfUn by Professor Brman, the great German 
Egyptologist : '* To reach the 'parapet of a wall built with this 
change of angle, it is necessary to have much longer ladders 
than for a particular wall of the same height. In a tomb at 
Beni Hassan there is also a representation of a fortress of the 
Middle Empire, with a similar change of angle in the wall.^-' 

From the thirtieth line of the account of an expedition of 
Sargon, the Assyrian king, against Ashdod in the eighth century 
B.G. inscribed on tbe octagonal cylinder discovered by Mr. George 
Smith of the British Museum, it is found that the depths of the 
ditch round the fort approached that of the outermost one of the 
three concentric rings of moats as given by Kautilya. It is 
stated there that ^'twenty cubits- (34 j feet) in its depth they made 
it/^ The Jewish principality of Ashdod lay between Egypt 
and Phoehioia, and it is probable that the Egyptian method of 
construction showing some similarity to the Indian method 
as described above was adopted in Ashdod j we learn on the 
authority of Dr. Budge, the Keeper of the Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities in the Britis h Museum, that Egypt in the 
12ith Dynasty extending from 2500 b.o. to 1550 B.c. and 
also in earlier times held certain important districts in the 
peninsula of Sinai, e.g. Sarbut-al-Khadim. 

While looking down the chronological ladder, starting from 
the Vedio age, our guiding thread snaps suddenly before we 
reach the Buddhist periodi but for all that you must not imagine 
the Buddhist period as outside the chain of the great Indian 
synthesis that produced the Buddha, the last of the enlightened 
who was as much our own as Kapila or Sahkaracharya. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to give detailed descrip* 
tions of thejitamhha, or lat, stupa, or tope, the Buddhist 
rails, chaityas or assembly halls, the vihSra or monastery 
which have been described in Fergnsson, Here are offered 
a few suggestions regarding the disposition and cpnstructional 
peouliarities of goiue of t hein. 
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In connection with the stambha I may remove a wrong 
impreesiott from the minds of the students of Indian Architec- 
ture that the Buddhist lats were employed to bear inscriptions 
only like the Asoka column. Like the Brahmifliioal Garnda 
stambhas, or the Jaina dipadanas they are found in front 
of Buddhist temples containing the relics, or images of the 
Buddha, or enclosing the sacred Bodhi tree. The term Chaitya 
was not coined in the Buddhist period. I have come across 
this term in the Eamayana (Ayodhya Kanda/5th Svarga.) I 
shall speak in detail about these chaityas later on when dealing 
with the development of Hindu temples. 

The chaityas were not only excavated in the living rock as 
at Karle, Kanheri, Bedsa, Nasik, Ajanta, but they were also 
built structurally as evident from the ruins at Safichi or the 
chetyagiri of the Mahavamsa, from apsidal, barrel-vaulted 
halls at Ter in the district of Naldroog in Hyderabad, at 
Chezarla in the Kistna district. There are brick built structures 
now appropriated to Brahmii^ical worship. The temple at 
Ter reminds me of the storeyed structure of the Pallava style 
called Bhiraa's Rath at Mahavellapur. The temple at Chezarla 
puts me in mind of two Jaina temples noticed by me in a very 
small insignificant village of weavers on the other side of the 
Vegavati near Conjeeveram, viz. the temples of Pu|padanta Nath 
and Vasupujya Nath, the 9th and the 12th Taina Tirthankaras. 
A chaitya of the Pallava hall ma'ndapa type with a barrel- 
vaulted roof and resting in squat massive octagonal pillars is 
found represented. 

X may in this connection remove an erroneous impression 
that the Buddhist period* is characterised by a development of 
the ecclesiastical or memorial aTchiiecture only, and that it had 
very little to do with the needs and requirements of an ordinary 
citizen, or the empire, i e. architecture of the civil or military 
type. I would now show you the picture of an ordinary 
Bhadrasana with a courtyard as represented on a copingstone 
of the railing at Bharhut. I have found the remains of very 
nice and perfect examples of this type of Bhadrasana in the 
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monafiteries of the Kugana period in the villages of Saulian 
and Mohra Moradnk at Taxila. While speaking of a structure 
with a courtyard and rooms disposed round the latter I would 
state that the remains of a building of this type belonging to the 
fourth century B.i ., i.e. Mauryan era were discovered a few years 
ago by Sir John Marshall at Bhita near Allahabad. This type 
existing from the most ancient period is extant even now though 
there is a decided tendency noticeable to replace it by the villa 
type which has degenerated in Calcutta into a type of the 
warehouse class. Those who hold that the type of Bhadrasana 
is derived from the ;Gra3co-Boman buildings with atrium or 
Herculaneum and Pompeii as the House of Pansa, or even from 
the Megaron of the Mycenseau remains discovered by Hrs. 
Schliemann and Dropfeld, should hear in mind that this court- 
yard surrounded by a roofed colonnade of massive pillars just 
beyond the pylon is noticed in the Egyptian temples, viz. of 
Lnxos and Karnao-Ajaio ; on going through Vitruvius, particu- 
larly the portion (chapter N. Book VI) dealing with the details of 
atria, I find that the Ko man rules were not followed in the Indian 
examplars. It may he mentioned here that the courtyard was 
not only found in domestic buildings but in those of the ecclesi- 
astical type as well. 

My observation Ttf the Bhadrasana would be incomplete if 
I were not to mention a fact noticed by me at Taxila. 1 
measured the dimensions of the cells for the Bhik§ius in the 
monastery at Javlian and found the floor area of these cells to 
range between 66 and 81 square feet. I may mention that it is 
laid down in the Calcutta Municipal Act, that every room in a 
domestic building which is intended to be used as an inhabited 
room must have a clear superficial area of not less than 80 square 
feet; we may accordingly conclude that the idea of sanitation of 
the ancient Indians does not compare unfavourably with that ob- 
taining in Calcutta in the twentieth century of the Christian era. 

Let us now return from the Bhadrasana of some pretensions 
to the hut of a poor man or a hermit which is worth our atten- 
tion from the epnstrnetional standpoint ; against the idea that all 
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gnoh structures had a thatched ruof I would show you a square 
or rectangular room covered by a pyramidal roof of .tiles show- 
ing the break of joints so excellently; similar tiled roof is seen 
in the stable for elephants at Sanchi. 

On studying the bas-relief and the sculptural representations 
of Bharhut we may form a correct idea as to the lay-out and 
disposition of the building in a fortified city with its gate oi^ 
toraua^ fortress, ramparts, watch towers, etc. 

Sanchi Details. 
a-f. 

(a) Gate of the fortress. 

{5} Octagonal pillar. 

(c) AistiMv&di representation. 

(d) Stone wall with building and cornices. 

{e) Balconies, 

(/) Pyramidal parapet. 

y-/. 

(g) Balconies. 

(^) Eaised torana. 

(«.') Vaulted roof. 

(?) Characteristic gateway of the fortress. 

(^) Panelled window of the top. 

(1) Prototype of chhajS cornice. 

(jm) Stone masonry with nice bordering. 

(») Balconies. 

(o) Raised torana pavilion. 

(p) Vaulted roof. 

{g) Characteristic fortress gateway. 

{r) Crennallated parapet. 

<-«?. 

(s) Torana similar to Sanchi torana. 

{f) City wall with embosses, 

(w) Balconies, 

(??) Open galleries. 

{to) Thickly carved torana, 
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Then take a bas-relief at Bharhut. In it we see representa- 
tion of a vaulted chaitya with a storyed building, probably 
a viJiara. It shows three different scenes ; each of these scenes 
is flanked by two tall columns reaching from the ground level 
to the top of the uppermost ‘Storey. This representation of 
flanking by columns is found in the old Egyptian buildings. 
M. Grander showed it clearly in the model of an Egyptian house 
erected at the Palis Exhibition of 1889. 

The development of temple architecture is a matter of 
speculation and diverse theories are advanced to trace the origin 
and growth of temple construction. It is not the purpose of 
this paper to enter into the constructional details of temples. 
I shall only content myself with stating how it come into 
existence. We find references of temples in the JVIahahharata, 
PurapaSj and also in Eautilya w;ho gives the exact position of 
temples in a fortified city. Now, considering that in the age 
in which Eautilya flourished, Buddhist architecture had not 
attained much importance as evident from an absence of remains, 
and as the Buddhisb empire supplanted the Brahminioal one, 
or in other words, as the latter grew ottt of the former it is 
expected that there must have been some type extant before 
Eautilya, from which the temple could have evolved. Iblis for 
us to determine what this could possibly be. We find at Bharhut 
representations of chambers or halls divided by pillars into nave 
and aisles similar to the basilicas. These representations are 
found here, not as indication of the first beginning of this type of 
buildings, but in an advanced stage of evolution and convention. 
I should also request you to hear in mind that even at this time 
basilicas with semi-vaulted aisles were unknown in any other 
part of the civilised world. This structural type with the 
rotunda in the centre and two side-aisles roofed by semi- vaults 
was older than its counterpart found in Europe. The earliest 
building in Europe bearing some , resemblance to it is the 
Pantheon in Eome erected in the second century A.u. under the 
orders of the Emperor Hadiiaa. If a section be drawn through 
the two semi-circular reoeeses, or exedrse, or even the reotangular 
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oneb of the Pantheons, it cannot but strike a casual oboserver 
that the two types are cOTisins g-ermains and who can say that 
India did not furnish the architectural ideal, at least a portion 
thereof, for the erection of the noblest of the £.oman monuments 
of art. 

These Indian basilicas were the precursors of the temples 
found with MANDAPAS and not of temples forming complete 
nnits by themselves. The apse of the basilicas where the relics 
used to he enshrined was naturally converted into the cella, 
or the sanctum sanctorum, the (SABBUAarHA of the South 
Indian style or the viJiaNAM of the North-ludian school. The 
pillared hall in front of the apse containing the nave and 
aisles took naturally the place of the mandapa. 

On examining the ba^Hean type with its arched roofing 
represented at Bharhut ar.d other places, it appears that 
it must have been practised for a long time before it was 
translated in the cave temples in a finished and elaborate form. 
In this latter representation some of the structural details, such 
as the drum of the vault as at Bharhut or Ajanta, or of the dome 
as of the cave at Junitab now used as a ^aivite temple, the 
cornioe at the springing of the arches of the aisles, the general 
plan and disposition of the columns ofiEer an irresistible conclusion 
that these forms had obviously to pass tbrongb a tedious process 
of elaboration and evolution before they found an expression 
in the cave chaityas and viharas built within two or three 
centuries before the Christian era. 

We meet with the domfoal repreBentation in the cave at J nnnar 
belonging to the pre-Christian era, but we do not come across 
this type anywhere outside India at this time of arohiteotural 
history. The tomb at Mylassa in Asia Minor or that at 
Dngga near Tunis in Africa belong to the post-Christian era, 
and the monument of St, Remi in Provence though be- 
longing to the first century B. o. is not surmountfcd by a done 
but by a conical stone roof. I may mention the use as well 
of an octagonal dome in the pre-Christian era as noticed at 
Safiehi. 
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While looking at the arched or vaulted roofing of the 
chaitya halls the question naturally suggests itself as to 
how the ancient Indians constructed the arches, whether 
on the principle of voussoirs, or on the horizontal principle 
called trabeation. I believe it was on the second principle that 
the Indians built their arches and domes and that they were 
not acquainted with the principle of the '‘Line of Resistance 
called by Ruskin the moral character of the arob. It does 
not matter in the least if the early Indians resorted to the 
horizontal method instead of the radiating one, for it is the 
motif, lihe form that counts much from the architeetmMl stand- 
point and not the means by which the end is gained. This 
misunderstanding of the fundamental canon of architecture 
is responsible to a large extent for the non-appreciation of the 
beauties of IndiarL arches, either ancient or mediseval, as the 
mind hedged round by an uninterrupted fence of the classical 
prejudice is prone to reject the kernel as. useless at it finds no 
value in the shell. 

I intend dealing with the different arenal types in a separate 
paper, and only stat® here that of the several forms met with 
before the Christian era j the following are important •Semi- 
circular, segmental, horseshoe, trefoil, equilateral. The in tra- 
des, or soffit of the arches ofdshe fa9ade of the cave at Bedsa 
presents the forms of a stilted arch. 

Indian art had already/ reached a high state of excellence 
and development when we find it in the Mauryan era. I have 
already remarked while speaking of #IIantily a that there was 
a continuity of artistic traditions systematically oonseoreted 
by the reproduction of forms handed down from generation 
to generation. The scholars who imagine this art as the first 
attempt at essaying bolder flights have wholly misunderstood 
its genesis and development, and they will realise it clearly 
if they make a comparative study of its technique and details 
apart from symbolism. I shall presently expose and analyse 
the technics of its essential motifs, and prove that the Indian 
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architectural traditions are different irom those of the Hellenic 
or Persian culture. 

According to scholars obsessed by Hellenic prejudieej the 
touch of the Greek artist lurks clearly in many architectural 
details and it will be my endeavour to understand these details 
as far as possible. 

According to Sir John Marshall, the Macedonian conquest, 
though a splendid achievement, had short-lived effects owing 
to the withdrawal with all his force of the Greek Governor 
Eudemus from the Indus valley within six years of the 
death of Alexander, and the expulsion of the Greek garrison 
by Chandra Gupta east of the Indus and annexation of Taxila 
to the great Maurvan Empire. A few years after, i.e. in 
305 'b.c,, all the Macedonian proyinces as far as the Hindu 
Kush were annexed by Chandra Gupta. On the breaking up 
of the Magadha Empire after A^oka^s death in 331 B.o , the 
Greek colonists in Bactria moved eastwards, and tried to 
invade the outlying provinces of India; the first of these 
Bactrian invasions took place in 190 B.o. European scholars, 
including Sir John Marshall, ascribe the establishment of 
Greek culture in the north- western parts "of India to the 
Bactrian invasion and not to the short-lived Macedonian con- 
quest. Therefore the earliest date that can he fixed for the 
introduction of the Greek influence is the second century B.c. 

Before the Hellenic culture could at all spread in the east, 
nay before’ it was possible for it to influence the west, and 
accordingly long befoE(j^ the consolidation of the different 
independent Grecian states into the Great Macedonian Empire, 
the Iranio civilisation may be taken lo have dominated to some 
extent the history and traditions of the Indian people'. This 
domination, of course, was mutual. Owing to the close proximity 
of Persia to India and its importance as the seat of a great empire 
and also owing to many essentially similar characteristics from 
the standpoint of race, stock, language and tradition, it is 
naturally expected that we should he able to discover a larger 
aniount of Persian influence than the debased Greek or Hellenic 
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as practised in Bactria. It will therefore be worth our while 
to examine Persian influence as evinced by some of its essential 
features, 

The scholars of Archeology are sometimes found to be very 
Vague in their description of the columns having zoophorous 
capitals that they meet with in several parts of India which 
they in one comprehensive sweep call Persepolitan in character 
without caring to enquire about the necessary and essential 
features of a Persepolitan column. This is mainly due to their 
labouring under a wrong impression that the zoomorphic form 
is the only criterian, by which one is to judge of the Persian 
character of a column. It is known to all students of architec- 
ture that a column has three essential parts, e.g. the base, 
the shaft, and the entablature containing the capital, so the 
prominence given to one or the other of the members fails to 
convey the full sense which can only be obtained from a critical 
study of all these three elements takren together constituting 
an integral whole; an elimination of one or more of those 
adjuncts in our consideration of the nature of a column is faulty 
in character and is likely to give rise to some erroneous 
conclusions which it will be worth our while to expose. 

In the first place let me remind you that the form of the 
quadrupeds, or unicorns placed back to back, had its origin in 
the valley of the Nile. The representation of the Egyptian 
column with animal capitals as depicted in the tomb paintings is 
conclusive on this point. The hydria, or vase belonging to six 
to eight centuries dating from the tfeie of Ahmes I. of the 
Pharaohs reigning in the sixteenth century b.o., with its foot 
flanked by necks of two horses placed back to back depicts clearly 
the zoophorous form of the capital; the lid of the above hydria 
representing the inverted lotus shows clearly that this form had 
already been practised for a long time. In Assyria too this form 
had been practised before the Median, or the Perso-Median 
supremacy was established by Beioces in the early part of the 
seventh century before the Christian era. That this representa- 
tion became conventional in Assyria will be evident from 
7 J . 
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an examination of the Assyrian standard shown by Botta and 
Flandin in monuments from Nineveh. The animal capital is 
also found in the pilasters of a rock-out tomb of Mira in Lycia; 
though by the side of Ionic columns and under a Greek 
pediment, these pilasters show special Asiatic characteristics in 
the capitals and shafts, and even in their decorations. I have 
studied the ruins of Asia M inor carefully and 1 find a large 
amount of Asiatic influence which cannot be ignored. 

It is known that India displayed a maritime activity in the 
seas of western Asia from the earliest dawn of history. Indian 
aiticles of commerce found their way into the Mediterranean, 
the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf in ages long gone by, how 
long none can tell. On going through the Chronicles and Kings 
of the Old Testament we learn thal there was in that early 
age the existence of Eea-borne trade between India and Syria. 
Solomon used to get his supplies of peacock, sandalwood and 
gold from Ophir and Tarsish ; so it is at pnce seen that inter- 
communioatiou took place between India and the western part 
of Asia containing Assyria or Babylonia, Syria before the 
Persian supremacy, much before lithic architecture began to 
bo practised by the Persians at Susa, Pasargadae in the valley 
of Meshad-i-Murghah, or in that of Mervdasht, i.e. at PersepoHs. 
As far as our present knowledge goes no column having an 
animal capital has so far been discovered at Pasargadae in the 
valley of the Polvar j we find it for the first time in Persia 
at the time of Darius H ystaspes who ascended the Persian 
throne in 5^2 b.c. after slaying the Magian j nest, Gau mala 
who tried to usurp the throne of Cambyses ; so it is seen that 
the zoophorous capital already in existence in Egypt, Assyria 
and Phrygia was first introduced in Persia a little before the 
fifth century b.o., i.e. after the death of Buddha, or in the time 
of Ajatasatm, the king of Magadha. 

I would now proceed to detect the points of similarity and 
difference in the twoi forms of capitals, e g. Iranian and Indian. 
The first point that strikes us Is the variety of the zoomorphs, 
In Persia only two forms; viz, the bull and the unicorn have 
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been noticed so far j in India we find the bull, elephant^ horse 
as at Bedsa, and lion ; not only do we find the animals only, 
but a combination of animal and human forms, conventional 
types created by Indian fancy. We accordingly find feminine 
busts on bovine bodies as at Bha ja. 

The Persian capitals are characterised by a salient 
prominence owing to the absence of abacus which is invariably 
found in the Indian counterpart. This Jnaitistio attachment 
of the capital to the shaft aS obtained in the AchaBmeniau 
columns is nowhere found in ancient India where the architects 
are found to studiously avoid the glaring contrast by an inter- 
vening tile, or even a series of tiles. Even when the capital was 
designed to present a complex form consisting of two members 
the lower member was separated by an abacus from the 
crowning member (see A^oka column). Though the ungraceful 
eSortof sudden contact of the shaft with the capital was sought 
to be reduced by the introduction of a complex and dissimilar 
form constituting the part below the crowning member, as in 
the Hall of the Palace of Xerxes, the desired end could not be 
gained, the legs of the zoomorphs still spread out of the shafts 
too prominently. 

The zoomorphs are always represented in the couohant form 
in Iran, with' the legs of the animals either folded back, or 
stretched out as in the case of the unicorns. There is no fixed 
form in India j they are even found in a standing posture similar 
to that noticed in the Assyrian standards moreover, they are 
never found back to back as in Persia. 

I anticipate some critics to say that it is not so much in the 
animal capital of a column but in its bell-shaped part that the 
advocates of the Persian school seek to find visible traces of 
imitation. To this I would ask them to place the two oapitals 
side by the side and to compare, The so-called bell-shaped 
member of the Persian capital is cylindrical and does not 
represent the bell at all; the idea is derived from the falling or 
drooping of the dead leaves about the trunk of a palm tree, 
and the invariable associaliion of this part with its crowning 
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member repreeeDfcing .the green bunch of foliage rising above 
the stem efrengthens the suggestion that this arohitectonio 
feature was copied from the palm. The Indian member of the 
capital represents a bell no doubt but the idea was suggested 
by a full-blown inverted lotus as is clearly seen in tbo entrance 
pillar of the small stupa No. 2 at Samebias per numbering of 
G-eneral Maisey ; and this feature gradually degenerated into 
the shape of a vase or humhlia prompted by a sense of symmetry 
to repeat the base. 

I have remarked that this member of the Indian capital 
though resembling a bell was suggested by an inverted lotus, 
and this view of mine used to be held by European scholars 
up till recently in respect of the bell-shaped capital of the 
Egyptian column falling in the 4th order of the classification of 
Egyptian columns by Sir G . Wilkinson. 

I have spoken so long about the animal capital of a column, 
in this connection I may mention one point which appears to be 
significant in tracing the zoomorphio member of the Indian 
column, an omission of which would tend to make my observa- 
tions incomplete. In Persia we have not so far met with an 
isolated column with an animal as the crowning member resem- 
bling the Buddhist lat, or a Garuda stambha. Wherever the 
animal representation is noticed it is meant to support the archi- 
trave. This variation found in Indian architecture might by 
the ad-v ocates of Iranian art be interpreted as a later develop- 
ment, a logical sequence of the main idea derived from Iran. 
To this I would say nothing but simply refer to th e representa- 
tion of a smalt pavilion within a fortress discovered by Layard 
at Nimrod. 

The next point that would naturally strike 'bne^s attention 
in making a comparison between the Indian and the Persian 
column is their respective bases. The base is very simple in 
Indian exemplars, consisting of an overlapping tier of rectangu- 
lar slabs decreasing in width, or a torus resembling a vase or 
um resting over the former. Before we institute a comparison* 
between the two types of bases itis necessary (o bear in mind 
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that the Persian base shows three variations, a flat disc as at 
Pasargadae, a reotangnlar slab surmounted by an ordinary torus, 
or that married by' horizontal flntings, and thirdly a complex 
base consisting of an inverted bell ornamented by a leafy design 
supporting a torus. On comparing the Indian base with the 
Persian type we do not detect any similarity except perhaps that 
in the employment of torus as a component feature, but is not 
this torus called Kumudam in Sanskrit found employed from the 
earliest dawn of history as a decoration or an architectonic 
device ? We find it in every age and clime, everywhere — be it 
in the valley of the Nile, the regions of European culture round 
the Mediterranean, or the Aegean, the basin of the Tigris or 
Euphrates, the tableland of Pars or Parsistan, or the vast Indian 
Peninsula. In this country alone so many different modifica- 
tions of torus or Kumudam are met with that they, if studied 
carefully, will amply repay the care and attention to be 
bestowed, upon them. It will be a pardonable digression for me 
to say that with the help of this torus alone I could very 
successfully identify a structure of the Pallava style whether in. 
the rock-cut caves of TJndavilli in the Kistna district, or at 
Mahavellipuram, or at Kanchi or Conjeeveram in the district of 
Chingleput. 

I have already remarked that the Indian base resembles 
a vase or urn or hwmbha- This type of base is nowhere found 
in Iran either before or after Darius. I do not accordingly 
understand how could the oriental scholars detect any similarity 
between the Persian base and the Indian examplar. I am cons- 
trained to remark that the application of the term Persepolitan 
base to the corresponding member of the Indian column is 
wholly incorrect. It will be interesting to know that the vase 
representation is found in an Assyrian standard though its 
position is reversed, i.e. from base to capital. However, the 
moiifiB traceable to the early Assyrian period. I cannot resist 
the temptation of pointing out a striking similarity noticed 
between the Indian base and that shown in relief on a stone 
tablet discovered at Sippara, one of the oldest of Ghaldtean 
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towns now preserved in the British Museum depicting the scene 
of doing homage to the Sun-god Sarnas hy the Chaldssan King 
Naboa-Abla-Idin reigning about 900 years before Christ. 
The xjillars of the portico preceding the hypogea of the tomh 
in Paphlagonia near Phrygia called the Iskelib group have 
vase-shaped bases j the pillars .f one of the tombs of this group 
hare animal capitals as well. Phrygia, where these vase-shaped 
bases are found, derived its culture from Syro-Cappadocia where 
is also found the mainspring of Hellenic culture. I may 
therefore call fche'Indian base a kindred of the Syro-Cappadocian 
type probably derived from that found in the valley of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, having absolutely nothing to do with the 
Hellenic, or Iranian counterpart. 1 think it is necessary to state 
here that it may not be presumed that the bases of all pillars 
resemble the vases in shape or even depict a form; some 
pillars have no base at all. 

Mention may be made in this connection of a peculiar 
zoomorphic base found in a particular style of Southern India 
bearing a close affinity to a type found in Assyria. If we 
examine the columns of the Pallava style as illustrated in 
the bases or columns found within the Kachchesvara temple 
at Conieeveram we cannot but we reminded of the fajade 
in a bas-relief now preserved in the British Museum, The 
has es are not only similar, but a striking similarity is notice- 
able in the pedestals of the column as well. The same fillet 
{antarin)^ cavetto {alinga), torus {Jiumuda)^ scotia {^adma) 
and the fillet {;afalctm)« 

If we disengage, or eliminate the capital and the base . 
from a column what remains is the shaft, asd let us now 
consider its detaUs. The shaft of the Persian or Greek 
columns was always cylindrical in form with or without 
a little tapering. In almost all the cases, the corresponding 
member of an Indian column or columnar representation of 
it was teotangular or octagonal, or a combination of both. 
This predilection for reetangnlar or ootagonad shafts has 
manifested itself from the earliest Vedio period through tl|e 
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medissval times down to the present day. Why is this 
difference ? Let us take up and consider the Bharut gateway. 
We find here a conglomeration of four octagonal shafts resting 
on a rectangular base. If we look at the Safichi gateway 
we find rectangular pillars. The columns of the rock-oat 
caves at Bhaja, Bedsa, Karle, or Kanheri are all octagonal. 

The Persian shaft tapers upwards very slightly and is 
characterised by airy slenderness. It is also fluted, and 
fluting is noticed everywhere in Persia except in the only 
instance of a primitive column discovered in the ruins of the 
palace of rus at Pasargadae and in the rock-cut tomhs at 
PersepoHs where the flutings were omitted for constructional 
expediency/ The tall slender shaft with flutings, the 
member of which again does not correspond to the classical 
order, is one of the points of difference between the Indian 
type and its counterpart found in Persia. 

I shall show 'you another feature which, Ismail as it is, is 
very significant insofar as it is eminently ohaxacterietio of 
the Indian order, I mean the four angles separating the 
octagonal from the recftangnlar portion j the stop chambering 
as it is technically called is so Indian in character that we 
find it from the pre-Christian times up to the present day, 
in wood, stone, brick or metals. I have not found it in the 
sculptural, or architectural representations of any country 
outside India. On referring to the Bharut gateway you will 
find it represented there as cleverly as in the mediaeval 
Orissa pillars at Konferka, or in the wooden or masonry 
-Buppoits of a verandah either in Calouttai Benares or at 
Peshawar; 

I may, before I conclude, very briefly examine the column 
discovered by Dr. Spooner at Kumrabar in connection 
witb tbe excavations at Patalipntra. On tbe strength of 
certain illegible scribblings or mason's marks at the base 
of tbe above column, Dr. Spooner has sought to oonfirme 
Sir John>MarBhairs supposition that '* Asoka must have 
employQd> even if he was not the fiyst to introduce, Grs?CQ 
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Pergian artists or artisans. First, I should say with all 
deference to the learned Doctor that he has no first-hand 
knowledge of these Persian marks, and has merely relied 
upon Dieulafoy's work UAvi Awtique de la Verse. From his 
remark it appears that he has taken 1 the remains of Behistun 
and * Meshid-i-Murghab, i.e. Takhte Madere Soleiman as 
synchronous, for which there is a great divergence of opinion. 
Secondly, the squat massive exemplar at Kumrahar does 
not hear any resemblance to the column of either of the 
two different periods, i.e. of Cyrus and Darius. Again, as 
Dr. Spooner has likened it to the column of the time of 
Darius, it may be borne in mind that not a single unfluted 
pillar of the struotaral type has yet been discovered in Persia, 
Fourthly, there is no Persian column discovered up till now 
which was not provided with a base either in the time of 
Cyrus or Darius. Fifthly, the taper of this column is eminently 
Indian ! sixthly the bosses projecting from a certain height 
of this column have no counterparts in Persia.* 

* 3l€ssrg. B. Gliose and S. Knndu, friends of the late Mr. M. Qanguli, have 
helped in arranging the paper and verifying Teferenoes.~J'dt#o/*, J.B.O.BM 


MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS 
I. Some Names in the Bamayana 

By Cr. Vonkoba Rao 

In the article ptiblisBed in pages 290fO. of Volume XIT, 
Part II of the Journal, the learned author in giving the derivation 
of the word t meaning “ white has not correctly construed 
the definition given in the lexicon Sabdakalpairuma, The 
lexicon gives ST^T, I + | 

^ r I ^ 1 8 « I ) vny i 

is the name of the commentary on 
hy and not the meaning of ’51’fT. The numerals li I go 

clearly indicate the reference to the work ffg does 

not here define or explain as lohiie " bht is need 

in the sense of quoting, i^e. it serves the purpose of inverted 
commas. connot impart the idea of white, but 

means rejoice or deligkf. To take as wMte and then 

add reasons for the derivation is farfetched and untenable. 
The Sabdakalpadruma gives only one meaning 5 ft and 
Mr. Eamdas was right in his statement that the dictionaries 
do not give the meaning of If we ignore the explanation 
given in the brackets the reading will be ^'|gT, In 

his long discussion as to how Jatayu was Kama's fq'ia 
Mr. Ambika Prasad, while admitting the friendship between 
Jatayu and^a^aratha as a foregone conclusion (page 292) later 
on differentiates between the words and ’ffST- He says 

that Jatayu never introduced himself to Rama as fir^ but 
only as while it was Rama Who adopted the 

word as though finding fault with Valmiki for taking the 
two Words as synonymous. The author states that 
means ooitiemporar^ friend. But Monier ’Williams 
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gives in his dictionary the meaning o£ as — ^friend, com- 

panion and associate as well. It is clear that Kama had under- 
stood Jatayu rightly and used the word fir® in his reply. 
Sampatf s question as to how latayu was the friend of Da^aratha 
presupposes, according to some commentaries of the Eamayana, 
that Angada should have already informed Sampati about the 
friendly relationship between Da^aratha and Jatayu, which fact 
Valmiki has omitted to record. Bather it should be remembered 
that the extant work is only an epitome of a larger one. Other- 
wise Sampati would not have put this abrupt question. 
Mr, Prashad says that Jattyu used the word in the sense 

of conienporary and that Kama adopted the word meaning 
/Wewc? (III-14-3) . But later on (111-67 -2iS) when Rama saw 
Jatayu mangled by Ravana and about to die, Rama said ’BEfu 

From this it is clear that 
Rama did not difierentiate between f and ^rilT I 

Sanskrit dramas abound in instances of such indiscriminate 
usage of the terms ^ and 50JirT • 

In Act II of Kalidasa's Sakiiniala says — 

Later on he again says addressing King Dusyanta— 

Dusyanta in one place says—* 

etc. and again to 

Vidusaka's remark 

King Dusyanta replies 

^ sr Tlkparf *?srv^ral^ I 

Afe the very end of Act 11 Dufyanta says to Vidusaka 

sr ii 

The lesdcou gives 

WH; WT ^ i 
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TJbus and 3g;j3T are synonymous words meaning frienA 
and is not used by Jatayu in the sense of a contempo- 

rary." If Jatayu had not been Da^aratha’s friend be would not 
prtibably have attempted to take care of Sita and eventually lost 
his life in trying to save her from Ravana. 



11 — Nag as and their Worship 

By Satindra Narayan Roy, MiAt, B.Iip 

The word Naga in common parlance means a snake. 
Snakes have their terrors. Primitive men in their simplicity 
and superabundance of f^ar might worship them. JButsuch 
a worship is a very inf erior order of worship. Be it said to 
the credit of the Hindus with their interminable pantheon 
of gods and goddesses that their is no trace of abject fear in 
any of their numerous worships. Every one of the numerous 
gods and goddesses, as conceived in their staha or devotional 
conjuration, is nothing but a symbolical representation of 
the Infinite in one of His varied phases.. Nag pnja, as it 
obtains at the present day, in Bengal, Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa is not a very inferior form of worship, 

Manasa is worshipped in Bengal and Chota Nagpur on the 
last day of the month of Sraban. Her worship does not 
prevail in Orissa. There is an idea current in those who 
have not studied closely the mantras of the worship that 
Manasa Puja is nothing but snake-worship. This is altogether 
wrong. Manasa is described in her staha as a youthful lady, 
seated on a swan, decorated with ornaments. She has snakes 
on her lap and seven snake hoods behind' her. She is the 
mother of the snakes and her attitude is - that 9 & fe-lessing 
the world. She is the sister of Basuki, who Atlas-like holds the 
w^orld. Her husband is a Bishi, called Jaratkaru. Her 
son Astika is also a great Rishi. Itmay he noted here that 
Astika saved the snakes when they were taken by the power 
of mantras from all imaginable quarters and burnt at the 
great Sarpa- Jagna of King J anamejaya of the PalSlilava line. 
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When most of the snakes were burnt and gone, and a few 
remained in imminent danger of tbeir life, Astika interceded 
and saved them from the wrath of King Janamejaya who did 
the great Sarpa-Jagna because one of the snakes, Takshaka, 
had fatally bit his father King Parikshit, according to 
a curse of a Rishi. It must be remembered that Manasa 
is a late admission into the Hindu pantheon. The earliest 
outburst of Bengali poetry, known as Manasamangal, celebrates 
the origin of her worship. Chandsadagar of Champa was 
a worshipper of Siva and he refused to worship Manasa, -She 
was angry and wanted to get her puja from him anyhow. 
She killed his six sons and destroyed his fleet of ships 
that carried his merchandise from far and near. But Chand- 
sadagar was obdurate, He was a type of inflexible 
personality that might break but would never bend. His last 
son Lakshmindhar was kiUed by snake bite on his bridal 
night. His wife Behula carried his dead body on a raft and 
prayed to Manasa to bring her husband back to life. At last 
her prayers were answered. Manasa was pleased to .bring 
to life all the sons of Chandsadagar. She also raised his 
fleet that had gone under water. Chandsadagar consented to 
worship her with his left hand. Thenceforward the mother 
of the snakes obtained her first recognition as a goddess. She 
is the mother of the snakes only in the figurative sense of 
a protecting guardian. She is the embodiment of a power 
that controls the vicious snakes. She sits in an attitude of 
blessing the world. If we take her name we are saved from 
all harms caused by snakes. The man who worships snakes 
as such, cowed down by their terrors, is more beast than 
man. BaB the power for good that regulates the evil may 
he worshipped consistent with self-respect. Manasa is such 
a power. 

We pass on to the Nagas. They are the children 
of the great sage Kasyapa by his wife Kadru, The same 
Kasyapa is the father of the Adityas, the Danabas, the 
Daityae and Garnda by different wives. The Adityas are 
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very ancienfc Aryan gods. They are roentioned in the Rig 
Veda. We find six of them there^ viz., Mitra, Aryama, 
JBhaga, Varena, Paksha and Anshn. The Paityas and 
the Panabas had human forms like the anthropomorphic 
gods and goddesses of the Hindu Ipantheon, Garuda, 
the familiar mount of Vishnu, appears in every Vaishnavite 
shrine as a human figure with wings seated on a small pillar. 
The Nagas were little short of divine beings like the other sons 
of Kasyapa, Vasuki, one of the Nagas, was used as a rope by the 
Devas and the Panabas in the mythological ohnrning of the 
ocean. In the Sastras high regard is paid to Basnki. Ananta 
is one of the Nagas on whom Vishnu sleeps when the world 
is full of water after the deluge. He is worshipped in this 
attitude as Ranganath in Southern India. 

Naga Panohami in the dark fortnight of the month of 
Ashar is specially fixed for the worship of the Astanagas in 
Bengal and Chota Nagpur. The Astanagas are Ananta, Basuki, 
Knlira, Karkataka, Takshaka, Sankha, Padma and Mabapadma. 
What is really worshipped is not the Nagas but Manasa. She is 
represented on a throne, borne by the eight Nagas. There 
is no coi'iesponding worship in Orissa, hut Naga-ohauthi or 
Naga-chaturthi on the fourth day of the bright fortnight 
of Kaitio is celebrated in Orissa, although the puja is somewhat 
different. The Nagas are worshipped as subsidiary deities along 
with Manasa, the principal goddess. There is a folklore 
amplifying the Naga Panchami Puja. Once upon a time 
there lived a great merchant. He had seven sons and seven 
daughters-in-law. The youngest daughter-in-law came of a 
poor family and had neither father nor mother to look 
after her. One day the daughters-in-Iaw m a Un at the 
bathing ghat and began expressing their hearts' wish 
to each other. All of them, except the last, said that 
it would be a great pleasure to be in their fathers' place, 
to take delicious dishes and to d.o nothing. The youngest 
daugbter-ia-law of the merchant said that her heart's wish was 
to take a little rice steeped in water with a burn’^ata fiab. 
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While returning from the tank, she actually found two Xiata fish 
playing about in a little pool of water. She look them up and 
kept them in a corner of the cooking-roonij under a basket^ 
and forgot all about them. When she was going to take her 
meal she thought of the fish she had brought^ and opened 
the basket. To her great amazement she found that the fish 
were gone and two small creeping snakes were inside the basket. 
Out of tenderness for all living creatures, she secreted them 
inside an earthen pot, and brought them , up with milk and 
plantain. One night in her dream the Nagas appeared before 
her and said, We harm no living creature. We never forget 
a good turn done to us. Yet we are not worshipped on this 
earth. Men who would worship us would have all their desires 
fulfilled," She spoke of her dream to the household, but none 
heeded her. However, she in her own way worshipped the 
two Nagas, "When asked what she wanted, she said that she 
was not in special want of anything, except that, she 
had no father^s house to live in for a few days, by way of 
change. The Nagas said that they would be brothers to her 
and take her to their place in Patala. The Nagas went home 
and consulted Manasa, who, knowing the nature of the 
Nagas, hesitated a good deal to bring the merchant's daughter- 
in-law to Patala. She ultimately gave her consent. The 
Nagas in human form went to the merchant’s house with rich 
presents. They introduced themselves as brothers of the 
youngest daughter-in-law of the merchant and said that they 
were brought up in their maternal uncle’s place from their 
infancy and so they could not come bo their sister so long. 
They took the youngest daughter-in-law of the merchant to 
Patala. Manasa gladly received her and showed her all quarters 
of Patala except the northern quarters, where she forbade her 
to go. When Manasa was away on the earth to takeher 
puias f rum her devotees the mexohant’s daughter-in-law out of 
feminine cnriosity entered upon the northern quarters where a 
python stung her. Manasa felt, at that very moment, that 
something i^ong had: happened at Patala and she hurried 
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home. She restored the merohant^a daughter-in-law to life and 
Sent her back home with ornaments suited only for the left side 
of her body. The snakes that went with her took diminutive 
forms and waited to find out the real feelings of their sister. 
The members of the household told her that ornaments given 
by her brothers were excellent, hut they were only fit to he 
worn on the left side of the body. But she only blessed her 
brothers and said that, in due course, they would give her 
a complete set of ornaments. The Nagas went to Patala highly 
delighted with the conduct of their sister. Next year, the Nagas 
came and again took their sister home to Patala. There she 
remained for a number of days. One day Manasa told her 
to boil milk for the Astanagas. She went inside the cooking- 
Toofix to boil milk, but she was in the family way, and felt 
drowsy, and took a nap. The Astanagas came home hungry 
and asked her for milk. She hurriedly boiled milk for them and 
served it in golden cups without minding to cool it properly. 
The result was that the Nagas got blisters in their mouths. 
They restrained their feelings towards her, but the youngest of 
the lot, unable to do so, bit her with its poisons fangs and 
she died then and there. Manasa came upon the scene, took 
the Nagas severely to task and brought her back to life. She 
then sent her home with a complete set of ornaments and 
presents of all imaginable descriptions. Thenceforward Naga 
worship came into vogue throughout the country. The folklore 
shows clearly the nature of the Nagas, when their anger was 
roused they felt no hesitation in biting their dearest sister 
to death. The story also illustrates the influence for good 
exercised by Manasa over the Nagas. It was she who saved 
the story from a total wreck by undoing the wrong* ilaaie by the 
Nagas, Naga- worship, such as it is, came into vogue after 
Manasa had been recognised as a goddess. In fact, it is a cbrol- 
laiy to her worship. The origin of the Nagas and the origin 
of fehb Nagabangshi Kshatriyas might lead to ethnological 
conjectures.* The Nagas are the deseendents of Kasyapa Rishi 
by his wife Radm. lu Hindu eugenics the uiiihLer has an 
inferior place. It is the iathex who determines the qualities 
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of the children and confers on them a higher status in 
society. The mother is not altogether left out of the count as 
we see that the sons of Kasyapa by different mothers obtain- 
ed different positions in society. Bearing in mind the supe- 
riority of the father in determining the status of the offspring 
the origin of the Nagabangshi Kshatryas become somewhat 
clear. They trace their descent from the Nagas. The figure 
of a snake is found in their seals as also in their signature. 
They observe Naga PancLami and worship the Astanagas, 
They are found all over Chota Nagpur, and the Euling Chief 
of Kalahandi also belongs to their clan. Tradition asserts 
that the Nagabangshi Kshatryas gave the name of N agpur to 
the tract in which they oame to live originally. The Maha- 
raja of Nagpur was at one time the head of the Nagabangshi 
Kshatryas. He is still their titular head. If the tradition of the 
Nagabangshi Kshatrja is taken side by side with the origin 
of the Nagas, one broad generalisation may he draw'n. Kadru 
perhaps belongs to a non-aryan clan and her offspring, the 
Nagas, by Kasyapa obtained the first entranoe and a superior 
status in the Aryan fold. Hater on, when the entire male 
population of Kshatryas were destroyed by Parasuram the 
need of reconstructing the Kshatrya caste became paramount. 
At that time the offspring of Kshatrya women by a Naga, or 
descendant of Kasyapa, gave the start to a new line, the Naga 
family of the Kshatryas. 

Ordinarily the people of India are divided into Aryans and 
Non-Aryans. The existing non-aryan tribes have been num- 
bered and olassified. But history does not record how many 
non-aryan^Jiriljes have been taken inside Hindu society by 
the slow process of selection and assimilation. Nor is there 
anything to show that the. so-called Aryans of the present day 
are not really a - hybrid race, a mixnre of pure Aryans 
and some of the non-aryan tribes. In one sense, the greatest 
romance of history and the amplest display of creative genius 

are to be f««nd in the social organisation of the Hindus. 

_ 3 Res. J » 
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Tie origin of the Nagas and subsequently the origin of the 
Nagahangshi Kshatryas point the index finger to the forces of 
selection and assimilation that they worked to raise the high and 
delicate structure of Hindu Society, 



Ill— Local Tradition about Cuttack and 
its Relics 

By Sarat Chandra Ghosh 

iho town of Cuttack was first ostabiisliod by tlio Hindu. King 
Naripa Kesary of Kaliuga (Orissa) who reigned from 941- 
953-a,d, He was one of the kings of the Kesary dynasty 
that ruled over Orissa. Jajpur, which is at pre sent one of the 
subdivisions of Cuttack, was first selected as the capital by 
the Hindu King Jajati Kesary of Orissa, who reigned from 
474-537 A. P. He was one of the most famous kings of the 
Kesari Dynasty, and the place was rightly named Jajatipur, 
or in an abbreviated form Jajpur (i.e., Place of Jajati) after 
the name of its founder. After the acquisition of Orissa by the 
British in 1808, Puri was first made the capital of Orissa, but 
then in 1816 the capital was shifted to Cuttack, where it 
is still. 

Out of the most prominent relics, the Barbaty Fort to the 
north of the town deserves the first position. It was built as 
the stronghold of the Orissa K,aj during the rule of Annang 
Bhim Dev of Orissa. Pie was one of the famous kings of the 
Ganga dynasty who reigned from 1175-1303 a. n. in Orissa. 
During the time of the successive kings of this dynasty 
a nine-storied building was erected within it, which was used 
as a palace by them. The ruins of this fort are still to he seen, 
and have*Dee]? preserved up to this day by the British Baj. 

The stone embankments of the- Katjuri and the Mahanadi 
rivers, a lasting monument of olden times, next deserve 
attention. The zigzag position and the present sound condition 
of the embankments attracb us all the more. These were built 
in the reign,^ the king Marabct Kesiry of Orissa who 
T5 }g."Dd iii 4g* fm 953-96P a.d. about 1,000 years ago. The 
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peculiarity in the construction of the embankments bespeaks 
a good deal about the skill of the then workmen, wjio are 
in no way inferior to the present skilful engineers of this 
scientific age. 

Chouduar, a village on the other side of the river Mahanadi, 
about six miles offi to the east from Cuttack town, still bears 
the ruins of the palace of Birat B.aja, who is nicely depicted in 
the pages of the great Epic the Mahabharata. One who happens 
to go there will he satisfied at a glance that there are mins of 
the palaces and ^ big tanks too, and those within a ditch 
excavated all round. He will also find at a short distance 
from this, the present site of the Kichah Gar — 'the place 
where Kichak, the well-known Commander-in-Chief of Birat 
Baja, used to put up. Local traditions -will also convince 
him of the above facts. These are not myths but real facts, 
and so these relics at once take us to pre-hist oric times even. 

Then again here also we find traces of the remains of the 
Port Chouduar constructed during the reign of Gangeswar Dev, 
a king of the Gafiga dynasty of Orissa who reigned from 
1152-1166 A. », 

Purthermore one will notice here the place where the 
famous Vaishnava^Reformer Lord Chaitanya, who flourished in 
the latter part of the fiftenth century and the first part of the 
sixteenth century a. o,, stayed one night on his way to 
Yrindavana. 

Religions remains 

Turning to Cuttack town we see the site were Lord 
Chaitanya was installed in "MLahammedia Bazar. This deity 
was established by the famous Pratap Rudra Dev, the famous 
Hindu king of the Ganga dynasty of Kalinga (Orissa), 
within his palace here. During his reign as a token of 
his heartfelt devotion to his preceptor Lord Chaitanya, Pratap 
Budra Dev installed him and began to worship him. This place 
where the deity is, still locates the position of the palace of the 
famous Baja of Orissa, who reigned between a. D. 

So this dinty must be of 400 years old. 
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Next the Bithal Thakur of Mahidas Bazar in the heart of 
the town, was established by the Marhattas, when they came 
to rule Orissa, after the treaty was entered into by Nawab 
Aliverdhi Khan with the Marhatta Chief in 17-51 a.d. The 
very name Bithal which appears only in relation to Marhatta 
deities and is wholly new to the Sanskrit language, and 
a Marhatta term at once convinces us of its Marhatta-origin, 
and the very existence of the deity, and the fact that its Sebayet 
is a Marhatta, leave no room for doubt. This deity itself 
is strong evidence and a monument of the advent of the 
Marhattas into this country. So this deity at once takes ns 
to a period about SO 0 years back. Besides this deity there are 
SI deities more who receive Giindi allowance for their Sehapuja 
from the time of the Marhattas up to this time. 

Then comes Jajpur, at present one of the Bubdivisions of 
Cuttack, and which.' was included within this even before by 
the native Rajas of Kalinga (Orissa) . Jajpur, better known 
as JBiraJa Khetra, is one of the 52i Hindu fithaithania (sacred 
places) in India, and is considered as a most sacred place. The 
presence of the holy river Baiturani there, a bath in whhjh 
takes away all sins, and the presence of the Goddess Biraja, 
attract Hindu ^rims from all quarters of India. It is 
termed Gada according to Vaisnava scriptures. More- 

over the Navi Gaya or centre Gaya continues to attract Hindus 
for offering there to their departed relations just as they 
do at Gaya, and that with the same religious efScacy. Next 
turning to comparatively recent times I may mention the 
temple of Barahanath at Jajpur, which was built under 
orders of Raja Pratap Rudra Dev, the most famous king 
of the G^ga*^ynasty who ruled from 1604^1B3S a.d, at 
Cuttack. 

Turning to Muhammadan religious institutions I must 
mention the name oi Kadam TJaswr here in the heart of 
the town. Two footprints of the Prophet Muhammad are 
placed there iikier mosque with a big compound and gardens 
there, and are adored by the Moslem oom" 
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mtinifcy. The mosque was built by orders of Bad shah Shah 
Suja in 1166 Hijri as the inscription clearly shows. 

Literature 

Most of the famous Oriya poets belong to ■Cuttack. The 
well-known Jagannath Das and Balaram .Das, authors 
of the Bhagbat and the Bamayana respectively, were boin 
here, and all flourished during the reign of the kings of the 
Gaii'a dynasty of Orissa, who reigned from 1 118-1534 a.D, 
The aforesaid Jagannath Das was a Brahmin, and the latter 
was a Karan by caste and a Vaishnab, Then again the poet 
Abhimanyu Samantasingar is a native of Balia, twenty-one 
miles to the east of the town. The famous sooth-sayer 
and devotee Achutananda Das, who wrote out the Maliha 
or future History of Orissa in Oriya, is an inhabitant of village 
Lembal, nineteen miles to the east of the town. The origin of 
the Oriya language can be traced back to the period lllS-1634 
a.d. During which the Gahga dynasty ruled in Orissa, 

Sarala Das, the famous poet, who wrote the.Maha- 
bharata, was horn at Jhankar, about twenty-eight miles to 
the east of Cuttack town within the Sudder subdivision. He 
lived a saintly life too. The place where the saint breathed his 
last (at about 50 cubits off from his place of birth) can still be 
well seen, and marked through, popularly known as Muni 
Gosain Muth^\ 

Trade 

Ballspoint lighthouse was a port of Cuttack in olden times, 
and our enterprising ancestors used to carry on trade with distant 
places such asj J ava, Sumatra and other islands in the east. 

Furthermore the presence of tombstones of the Dutch, and 
the French very near 'the bank of the Katbjun juTt by the 
side of the present Cuttack Training School, at once establishes 
beyond doubt that European traders used to trade here, and 
Vfcre buried in those places after d§ath, 



IV'-'Mustard in Magic and Religion 

By Kalipada Mitra, B.L. 

It is well known tkat Mustard is considerably used in magic 
practices. The antiquity of these practices is beyond question 
and dates as far back as the Atharvayeda. There is a hymn in 
it (Av» viii. 6) which is recited to guard a pregnant woman 
against demons. Kau^Itaki (8.24) includes this hymn together 
with Av. ii. 2 and vi. Ill into the category of matrnammi. It 
is also employed in the slmania 'niiQ (35.20) in the eighth month 
of awoman^s pregnancy, and an amulet is bound as specified 
in the text (cf. verse 20). This amulet is said to be that of 
white and yellow mustard, and the Ath. Paddh. seems to pres- 
cribe “ a talisman in the form of a doll roade of red and yellow 
mustard plants {?y\ and reaching from the woman^s neck to 
her navel.^ Av, viii. 6. 20 reads thus : — Let her mamtain 
what is left (?) ; what is set let not that fall do wn j let the 
two formidable remedies, to be borne in. the undergarment^ 
defend thine embryo. 

The commentator paraphrases parisrstam by homaMviniyogav^ 
aiistam mr&apadvayam. The two mustard seeds (or plants ?) 
thus consecrated are therefore the two formidable remedies 
protecting the embryo in the pregnant woman against the 
influence of demons. It was also used as a remedy against 
diseases which were either^ or caused by, demons, spirits, etc, 
Kaulitaki (30,1) quotes a hymn (Av. yi. 16y recited in a healihg 
rite, pwforna^ed to cure disease of the eyes. The first hymn 
under vi. 16 is unintelligible. The commeatator in deriving 
alayu understands mustard to be addressed . 

If the idea was that mustard eould protect life, perhaps in 
later times it was credited with the power of hrb lack the 
dead to life if Magical rites were duly performed in that behalf. 
It Seems tluflS sueh rite s were actnall y resorted to. In the 
> flay vapd Oriental series, Tol. VIII. p 494 * "" 
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BTahmc^ala&%Ua~atthalaiha> vefdlam is explamed— gjianatalam, 
^nantena matasanrutpHpanam/^ i.e. briniging dead bodies 
back to life by spells. It appears that the idea that the dead 
could be restored to life (e.g. by vetdlam) widely prevailed in the 
times of the Buddha, as it assuredly did in subsequent times.® It 
is abundantly clear from the Vina^a, that the Buddha showed due 
regard for popular superstition, and he utilised it in his religious 
discourses. It is in agreement perhaps with this popular super- 
stition, viz. the dead could be brought back to life that the 
Buddha, when asked by Kisa Gotami to find a medicine for her 
dead child, advised her to bring white mustard seed. She asks: 

Idddhum vattatiti** (What should I bring to you ? ). The 
Lord says : Acehamffaham-mattam siddhatthaha'm laddhum 

vattatiti (Bring me a handful of white mustard seeds).^ 

The praetioe of protecting babes from' evil influence by 
fumigating the lying-in room with the smoke caused by 
huining muslard seeds is alluded to in Kumarafeta'Oaiihu in the 
Betavatthu’atthahatha fjll. b). So unfortunate was the poor 
babe in the tale that even the commonplace rite of sdsajaa- 
cthupanam was not made for it. The commentator explains 
iisapadkupanam thus : ‘*yarn, iatas^a ddraTcasya rahhhamUhaya 
sdsapena dhupanam haronii tampi tassa Ttarontd ndhesum”, i.e. 
nobody made for him that smoke with mustard seed which is 
caused for the protection of newborn babes. 

As a cosmetic powdered mustard seed * or mustard paste ® 
was used by ladies for the face, whether it was purely a beauti- 
fier, or the idea of protection was inherent in it 1 cannot say 

C£ the story of Anaigarati and her four Suitors in the Eathasaritsagara 
where the Brahman Jivadatta says — " by means of the sciences which I possess by 
the fayonr of Gauri, I can raiseto life a dead woman. M, Fenzer,‘^Oc«d« oJ> 
Story (1925) Vol. IV. p. 146, cf. also the story of the second retala in the 
vefSlafaneavimiaii as given in the Eathasaritmffara (Nirvayasagara Press, 
Bombay, 1916, p. patUtasiid'hasyamantrasyci, mrtapvamm'*) 

* JDiammapada'att^a^atM — Kisa Gotamt-Vatthu. , Vol. II (P.T.S.) p. 273 
Dhp. Vni. 13— 114 

‘ Jat. T. 302. Sasapa-Kahkn (of. Kakha, Kalka), SasS^-kntta (Vin . I, 
206, II. 151.) 

* Jat. 71. 232, Sebapa-Eakka. 
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White mustard' was used in auspicious ceremonies. We 
read in the Kalpa&utfaf a Jain hook, that interpreters of 

dreams put for the sake of auspiciousness white mustard 

and durva grass on their heads. 

In the aupamsadiMm adhihdranam of Kautilya's ArtAa~ 
iastra we read — Rahta^veiasarsapair go'dhatrl pa hsa mustiJca- 
ydmMiimau nihhdtay am niliitd badhyenoddhrta ydmtpaiyatiy 
tavan marayati (Translation No sooner does a person 
condemned to death pull out from the earth an alligator or iguana 
{yodha) which, with three or five handfuls of both red and white 
mustard seeds, is entered into the earth than he dies at its sight).’’ 

• Mention is made of several other applicatioos of mustard 
as a means to injure an enemy> such as : 

Malyena eaikapatnyagnim puml^ calyagnim ca sarsapaih 
(p. 414) . 

It wan largely used in contrivances for producing wonderful 
and delusive appearances as mentioned by Kautilya in ‘* •• Prahara- 
nam^Pralam^hane adbhutotpadanain which I need not detail 
here. In the too we find it used in offering homa 

or in other religious rites. Sloka 17, ch, II of the Safatapa 
alludes to the performance of the tenth part of the 
homa with mustard. In TaJ£avalhya Samhifd the use of white 
mustard seed {gaurasarsapa) is indicated in ^lokas 277, 278 
and 290 ch. I. §lokas 12, 13, 14 of the same SarnMtd and 
sloka 13 ch. XXVI of the Katydyana Samhitd may also be 
referred to. 

Thus we find that in very ancient times the use of mustard 
in magic and religion was widely prevalent. It is not thus 
confined to superstitions people of modern times. 

A very interesting and long list of prescriptions for compel- 
ling the love of her husband and making her co-wife a slave 
to her is given by Lilavati to Lahana in Kavihahhana Candi 

• Kalpasuie^tj Jacob'. Vol. XXII. p. 245, 

•• p. 413, Trauslatiion, p. 499, Italics are mine. 
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by the renowned Bengali poet Mukundarama Chakravarti, 
One of the contrivances was : 

Mai sarisd hhdjibe SaSdrura iaile 1 
Ghrteo'a pradlpa jvdli hhunja hut whale J] 

Translation : — Fry mustard seed in the oil. of ^a^aru (an 
animal), light a ghee lamp and eat merrily. 

White mustard seed a) forms one of the several 

atLspicious things placed oathe varamdald (skt. praiasti-pdtrd) 
used in religious and quasi-religious rites. The word nMhdfta 
(that which accomplishes one’s end) has a ring lof sympathetio 
magic about it. 

The Bengali mother prepares for the newborn babe a pillow 
of mustard seeds evidently as a charm against the evil eye or 
evil spirits. Exorcists in Bengal and North India extensively 
use it against spooks (cf. sar^e pa^a in Bengal). Ghosts or 
spirits cannot transcend the magic circle described with mustard 
seeds. When corpses are taken to the cemetery or the 
crematorium, the halting places are circumscribed with mustard 
seeds to prevent the ghost from going back Jto the house where 
the person died. The ^ildn or fthe professional hail-averter of 
Myraensingh (East Bengal) uses it as a oharm against the 
malignant demon of the storm.® Dr. Gronke gives several 
instances of mustard seed as a scarer of demons and as a charm 
against the evil eye {eliasm raddam).^ 

The belief in the protective potency of mustard ’ seed oocurs 
amongst the Santals. In the talo of the M^catcheds Mgg in 
Bompas^ Moihlore of the Santal Parganas (pp. 11!, 112) we 
read : “ The husband said some incantations over mustard 

seed which he gave his wife as protection. She threw the 
seed at ^jngi and turned him to ashes.” 

In St. Matthew (xiii. 81, 32) the kingdom of heaven is 
likened to ''' a grain of mustard seed which when it is grown is 
the greatest among herbs and beoometh a tree......” Is there 

any significance in' it ? 

^ Mm in India, YoL III, September and Decembei*, 19^ 

® Jnifoduci-ion to Popular Pteligion and Northerim, 

(AUd. cdd, pp. 170. 171, 198,^ 


V.— On the Derivation of the Word Taka 

By Kalipada Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

While reading the Khotanese “ Aparimitayuh Sutra in 
The Manmeript JRemains of Buddhist Literature in Las/ern 
Turhistan by A. F. R. Hoernle, I was struck by the following 
passage (paragraph 2^8). 

Naman.........Apanmittaynsuttra udilaya tanha .'masi 

haura hauri ttye 

Sanskrit Translation: — Om. Aparimitayusutram dhiirrn 

aparyayani uddilyi ebamapi Kdrshapaiiam dana^l... ... 

English Tran slation: — Salutation .... ..And whoever it naight 
be who would make a gift as great as afartjiing on account 
of the Aparimitayuh Sutra, by him gifts...... 

Tar^ha, is evidently a loan word in the Khotanese extract 
in much the same way as other words are found therein, 
e.g. brndKisaivyam (Bodhisatva), (nama), satva 

udiidya {uddUya)f eitG. Tania is equivalent to farthing in 
the English and Kanhdpanam in. Sanskrit, translation. 
In the Glossary is equivalent to a small coin.^^ 

Now there were four kinds of Kdrshapana (Pali hahdpana) 
viz, gold, silver, copper and lead That mostly 

in use, however, was, copper^ Sdmantapdsddika, while 

explaining a verse from PatimoMh a, Bhoni hdnhdpana 
as follows Haftha iahdpanoU ) sman^amayo va rupiyamayo 
vd pdiatiio vd^, Inete MrsMpana ib either made of gold, 
dr that made of silver, or the ordinary one, If it was 
necessary for ^5/65 (which, I think, is associated with tanka) 

^ Ehandarkar’s ti^etures on A,ncient Iniian UumismaUcs{l^%l) jp. 7?, 142. 

s/&e3,p.l40. 

Kllid, See also Pandit VidtoSekhara Sastiri t BTiikhupatimohlhmui 

IBenpIfeTHcila, Calcotta, 1323 B.S,) p. 163* 
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to be of silver, the haMpani ox ikaTsMfay^a whxcAx is the 
meaning of and which was also of silver, satisfies that 
condition. Gold, silver and copper standards prevailed in India.* 
Tania means (i) a stamped coin and (ii) a weight of silver equal 
toA mashaB.^ K&fshapclna is so called because it is one iarshain 
weight.® One karsha is equivalent to (a weight of gold or silver 
equal to) 16 mashas (see Apte^s Dictionary). Unfortunately 
there is much uncertainty as to the weight of is 

a matter of regret that the term TeanTia has not been explained 
by Mann, Ysjnavaltya or any lawgiver According to 
Knlluka It is 80 ratis (copper) in weight. Dr. Bhandarkar 
makes 16 silver mashaTcas=\ dharapa (which, according to him, 
is a IcarBliapwmi) ? This very well agrees with Apte. But silver 
in time became scarce, and the weight of silver coins was 
therefore xednced.* Tania yr&s 4 of silver in weight,, 

that is to say, it 'was one-fourth in weight of the standard 
silver MrsMpana (whose weight, as noted above, was 16 mSBias}* 
But, as we have seen, owing to the scarcity of silver the 
weight of the standard silver iarshapam itself was reduced ; 
hence tanka being still one-fonrth of the karslapana would 
indeed be very small silver coin, suiting our text in the 
Khotanese extract above quoted ; audit will not be necessary 
to take it as strictly equivalent (in weight and worth) to 
a (silver) jtafiiSajpflna as given in the Sanskrit translation. 

Silver did become scarce, and the weight of coins had either 
to be reduced or the expedient of debasing the coinage (as in 
later times in most countries) had to be resorted to. layaswal 
mentions that the Jaina tradition ascribes to Chanakya the 
issuing of eight hundred million debased silver coinB 
iarsMpanas to fill the treasury.^® 

*Dr. Bhandariar, op. ctV. p. 84, 85. 

•V. S. Apte, Samirit-Hn^Ush Dictionary (1912) Q.V. 

* Bhandarkar, op. ett. p. S3. 

* Shandarkar, op. ett. p. 86. 

* /i«d, pp. 92, 98. • im, p. 94. 

“ K.B. Jayasw^al, ffindu Polity, pt. II„ p, 163. 
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It is enough for us that we know the /awia to be a 
stamped coin, of inferior value, of silver, or in other words, it 
was minted, tankiiamf mint-marked being either “ bored 
through’^ or ‘^punched’'. And there was no dearth of such 
punch-marked coins in India. These silver punch-marked 
coins says Cunningham, '' are found all over India from 
Kabul to the month of the Ganges, and from the Himalaya 

mountains to Cape Comorin Besides it is quite possible 

that in the ancient period represented by the punch ^marked 
coins, the standard issue was generally nlver Mrthapana ^’ 
Bnddhaghosha relates how different symbols were "punohed-’'’ or 
stamped on the coins indicating where they were struck — “at 
which village, mu fassil town, capital city, mountain and river 
bank and also by what mint'- master^ The mint-master is 
tahkapati y v\bo called vupydd/hpahsJia ov superintendent of 
ruppas, Buppa, is a stamped coin, gold or silver, “ struck with 
a hamm er so as to cause the rupa ox figure of a man to rise on 
it both on the obverse an d reverse” according to Amarakosba^®. 
The word, therefore^ denotes something on which a rupa or 
figure is stamped, and no doubt can be entertained that it is a 
“coin”. The practice of getting rupa or figure is alluded to in 
Sdmdniapdsddikd in the explanation oi deiTumdsaka and jatn- 
mdsaka, e.g. “ ddrumdsako ti sdraddrtind vd vetupestkdpa vd a%ta- 
mchso tdlapaxienapi TupQM Chwdiivd, kaiamdsako. Jatumdsako ti 
Idklidyo/ vd vd Tup&nk suviutt&dpBtvd kafamds&ko, 
Allusions to Tupa or coin occur in Pdi literature. Kantilya 
in his ArthaSd&trcd'^ says : ‘ The snpeiintendent of mint {laksha- 
nddhyahsha) shall carry on the manufacture of silver (and 
copper) 6cAxiZ^[r^yaTdpa)/^ The BlvM rdpeyd may for its 
name at least be bebolden to this rdpyarupa- 

Bhandayiar, op. ci#. p. 96. 

» Ibid. p. 100. 

’* JJtU.p.m 

V, S. SastriS^ ep. eti. p, 162. 

II, 2j P|84iv TraDslation by E. Stamasasbry, p. 93. 
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We have thus seen that tAhhii^ is ‘^punehed^^ or stamped coin, 
and is also a stamped coin. tahka v%pyar%pa 

may have been of diSerent Values^ but perhaps in time these 
different values were forgotten and they became mised up and 
the one was used for the other. We read that '‘Altamish was 
the first to introduce a purely Arabic coinage such as had long 
been in use in countries further west and to adopt as his 
standard the silver tanka, the ancestor of the rupee, weighing 
175 grains and thus esaccly corresponding to onr florin.'’ 

I have no means just now to ascertain if the Arabic coinage 

refers (as it seems it does) to the silver tanka, and if so in what 

countries exactly If had long been in use. It may be that this 

Qo-ca,]led Arahic coinage was not precisely of Arabic origin. 

but may have heen derived from the ancient Khotanese 
. , - * ^ 
at some time or another not now definitely known with an 

improved weight at a time when the supply of silver became 

more abundant, 

Let us also examine the words tafiki (Bengali also 

and In Eai Bahadur Jogesh Chandra 

Ray's Bengali Dictionary we find (a) 

1 ib) ^% 

ertft*^ (£ft^ I 

In Mr. Jnanendramohan Das' Bangld Bkashar AbUdklna 
we find 

It is clear from the above that tanka and tahd are inter- 
changeably used, What part does the Persian play 

here ? It means'^ an assignment, draft, salary,’ i® I believe that 
i]jiu or salary, was paid in vsfl, tanka ■fold Bengali) 

or taka. Hence tanka and got mixed 

up with one another and with takay ( 

“ Lane Poole, jtferft®i>aZ 7n«f»aj jp. ?3, 

Saictr ianka dila sddka pin jar er hdni** — in ^^vikankan Canii of 
Mukundarama Ciaakravarty wte re tanka means tdJcd. 

^ Palmer, -4 Goncise Biciionarg of Persian Language, p.l60. 



VI,— The Saraks of Mayurbhanj State 

By Satindra Narayan Ray, A1.A., B L. 

In tlie interior of Mayurbhaaj State extensive ruins of Sarak 
settlements are still met with. The Saraks were an ancient 
people. They have however completely disappeared from the 
face of the earth. Not a single man is found who can tell 
his own tale of a lost oivilisation. Near about Kitohing in 
Mayurbhanj State there existed in the long past extensive Sarak 
settlements. The sites are covered over with earthen mounds. 
Tradition has it that the Saraks were a black coloured and 
strongly built people. They, at any Tate, in the later stage of 
their existence had accepted Buddhism as their religion. Adi 
Bhanj, the founder of Mayurbhanj State, is said to have waged 
a bitter war against the Saraks and the latter were almost 
killed to a man. This is all that we hear about them* Kitch- 
ing was an old capital of Mayurbhanj State. Its ruins testify 
to its antiquity. 

It is not at all possible to picture the ancient civilisation of 
the Saraks. The materials available for reconstructing the 
past are meagre and unreliable ; we shall avail ourselves of the 
dim light which they throw on the past glories of a lost race. 
There is a tradition that every Sarak family bad its own tank. 
The sites of anoient settlements are studded with big tanks, 
most of which have silted up. People say that the number of 
families*m al)articular settlement can still be traced by count- 
ing the number of contiguous tanks in the localityj as no Sarak 
family ever used a tank that did not belong exclusively to it. 
The tanks that exist to this day are quite big and their exca- 
vations indicat^ high state of civilisation, But that is not 
all. Iron impiements of husbandry, tools, broken swords and 
efen matcjplocks have been dug out in pretty large number 
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from the mounds. Buddhistic images of stone, some of them 
exquisitely carved, have been unearthed. Buined temples of 
stone stand in cluster indicating the high watermark of civi- 
lisation. Tradition asserts that each Sarah family had its own 
temple as well as its own tank. No graveyard exists near the. 
site of a settlement, and the question naturally arises whether 
the Sarahs used to burn their dead. It is not possible to give 
a definite answer. The graveyard with its stone memorials 
is the last thing to perish, and if it existed at all, it should 
have outlived the ruined temples. Tradition does not tell us 
anything about the manner in which they use d to dispose of 
their dead. In the absence of a better evidence we may presume 
that the Sarahs used to burn their dead. 

The position of the sites indicate that the Sarahs were 
a stray people who had settled down in the land after a good 
deal of wandering abroad. So far as we know no settlement 
is found anywhere else in Orissa. They did not intermarry 
with the indigenous people, who were mostly aborigines. They 
maintained their identity and superior civilisation and culture 
even after settling down permanently in the land. The sites 
when joined together form a small streak on the north-eastern 
corner of Maynrbhanj State. 'W hence came the Sarahs to Mayur- 
bhanj and how oottld they attain such a high state of civilisation? 
Were they a wandering group of the Asuras who had taken 
to Buddhism late in their existence ? There culture, images, 
and engravings on stone make it quite clear that their civi- 
lisation was quite exotic. It came with them when they first 
settled in the land. The idea of an evolution, phase by phase, 
cannot be entertained as the aboriginal tribes that hemmed in 
their settlements are even now much the same as they were 
ages ago. The Asuras who fought with the Aryans in the 
delta of the Indus during the period of the ftig Ved|, migrated 
eastwards along the whole of Central India and lost their 
identity only in the plains of Bengal. In thei|^igration from 
one end of India to the other they moved among semi-civilised 
peoples of the Negrito type, who formed a bouudar)^ line as 'it 
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Were between the Aryans of NoffcheMi*^India and the Dravidians 
of the Deccan, Scholars say with some confidence that the 
Asuras in the delta of the Indus were a sea*roving people 
like the Phoenicians. In their inland migrations they naturally 
lost their love of the sea, but as habits die hard, their genius 
probably took delight in excavating big tanks near their 
houses, each of which was appropriated by a particular family. 

Tradition has it also that the Sarahs in the palmy days of 
their existence exercised a shadowy influence over the whole of 
Maynrhhanj. Their culture and superior organisation struck 
the imagination of the aboriginal tribes who looked upon them 
almost as demi-gods. Buined temples at the sites of their 
settlements still testify to their ancient glory, but their houses 
have completely disappeared. They might have built stone 
temples exquisitely carved for their gods, but probably they 
did not care to build even stone houses for themselves. This 
is quite in keeping with their religious temperament. People 
in the villages of Orissa even now build stone or brick temples 
for their gods although they are living from generation to 
generation in thatched mud huts, 

Q S Sos* kT* 
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Proceedings of a Meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, held at the Society’s OfiS.ce 
on the 1st August 1926. 

Peisbnt. 

Mx. y. H. Jackson, Vice-President (in the chair). 

Mr. G . E . Fawcns. 

•Eai Bahadur Barngopal Singh Chaiidhnri. 

Dr. A. BanerjirSastri. 

Eai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh. 

Mr. B. A. Horne. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings o£ the last meeting of the 
Conncil, held on the ‘15th March 19S6, 

Elected the following new members ; — 

Mr, MahabirPrashad, B.sc., b.l., Pleader, Chapra (Saran). 

Pandit Aditya Narain Misra, P, 0, Digha, Sikandarpore, 
Patna. 

Mr. Parmanand Shaw, Daldary Bazar, Dinapore Gantt. 
(Patna). 

3. Considered a letter, dated the 24th June 1926, addressed 
to the Vice-President, from Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, 

Eesolved that Mr. Oldham's proposals, with regard to the 
maps and appendices to be included in the Society's forthcoming 
edition of Buchanan's Purnea Report, be adopted. 

Resolved, further, that it is desirable to publish Buchanan's 
Dinajpux and Bang pur Reports (if some patron of the Society 
in Bengal can be found to finance tbe undertaking) in view 
of tbe fact (i) that Prinsep's edition of former is now 
unprocnrahle, (ii) that the latter has never been j^blished in 
a complete form> (iii) that cross-referenees to these two earlier 
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volnmes occur very frequently in tbe reports wbicli tlie Society 
has nudertaken to publish. 

The Council record their deep apjjreoiation of Mr. Oldham's 
kindness in undertaking to edit, for the Society, Buchanan's 
Bhagalpni Journal. 

4. Considered a letter, dated the 21 st April 1936, from 
Dr. J. Ph, Yogel, with reference to the foundation of a (Kern) 
Besearch Institute of Indian Archaeology at the Dniversity of 
Leyden. 

Resolved that an exchange of publications be arranged with 
the Kern Institute, 

5. Considered a letter, dated the 2nd June 1926, from the 
Honorary Secretary, Delhi Public Library, requesting that the 
Library may be supplied with the Society's publications gratis, 

Resolved that the request cannot be complied with. 

6. Considered a letter (undated) from ; the Secretary of the 
Java Institute, proposing an exchange of publications. 

Resolved that the proposal be accepted. 

7. Read and recorded letters, dated the 22n4 April 192-6, 

from Dr. J, Jolly and Mr* C. E, A. W. Oldham newly 

elected Honorary Members of the Society ^ 

8. Considered a memorial, dated the 29th July 1926, 
submitted by the peons of the Society's office, in which they 
ask that they may be granted grain compensation allowance 
on the Government scale. 

Resolved that copies of the latest Government general order 
and quarterly circular on the sabjeot be obtained and placed 
befgre the Council at the next meeting. 

E.A.H6RNB, 

E-Oikorarf Qensroi Secfetafp 



Proceedings of a meeting of tlie Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Besearcl 
Society, held at the Society’s Office or 
the 26th Septemher 1926* 

Pebbent, 

34r. V. H. JaoksoUj Vice-President (in ohsir). 

Dr, A. Banei^i-Saetri. 

Mr. D. Sen. 

Mr. B. A, Horae. 

1, Confirmed the prooeedingfl of the last meeting, of the 
Council, held on the let August 1926. 

5S. Elected the following new members 

Pandit Dharma Eaj Ojha, m. a., New College, Patna* 

Mr. Muhammad Abdus Sathar, MwSl,, High Court, Patna* 
8. Adopted, after amendment, the Society’s budget for 
1927*38 and the revised estimates for 1926-27. 

Besolved that a letter be sent to members, whose subscriptions 
for 1925 are in arrears, intimating that unless all arrears are 
paid up within three months, they will (under rule 14 of the 
Society’s rales) cease to be members ; and that pending payment 
of their arrears in full, no copy of the foxthconaing (September) 
jasue of the Journal will be sent to them. 

4. Considered item 8 in the proceedings of the last meeting 
of the Council (payment of grain compensation allowance to tho 
Society's peons). 

Eesolved that grain compensation atewance be paid to the 
Society’s peons, on the Qoyernment scale, with eficect from the 
let August 1926. 

5. Considered item 13 in the proceedings of the meeting of 
the Council, held on the 8th March 1926 ^rohase of Vols. 
I-XX of the Bulletin of the French School of the Bar East) . 
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Besolved that an offer of Rs. 300 l)e made for ttese 
yolnineB, whioh are required to complete the Society’s set of the 
Bulletin— the price at present quoted by the School (in piastres 
of Indo-China) amounting, at current exchange, to Rs. 665, as 
compared, with an earlier quotation (in francs), in October 1925, 
amounting to less than Rs. 200. 

6; Considered letter No, 7332-R., dated the 18th August 
1926, from the Government of Bihar and Orissa in the Revenue 
Department on the subject of the printing of Bnehanan’s 
Purnea Report, 

Resolved that the arrangemeuts proposed in this letter were 
never contemplated by the Council in connection with the 
publication by the Society of the Buchanan Eeports j and that 
the Secretary, in his reply, point out that while the Buchanan 
Journal® are being publish ed as part of the Society’s Journal, 
the Reports will be entirely separate publicatjons, which it will 
be necessary to price at not less than 10 per volume, and to 
obtain a good sale for, if the funds available for financing the 
publication of these volumes are to prove adequate. The total 
inclusive cost to the Society of publishing the Purnea Report 
(the first of four similar volumes) is likely to be not less 
than Rs. '1},00G ; and the Council earnestly hope that Govern- 
ment will not only accord formal sanction to the printing of the 
Reports in the Government Press, hut will also assist the Society 
in the work which has been undertaken by purchasing at least 
loo copies at the price stated, viz-i, Rs. 10 per volume. 

7. Gonsidered a letter, dated the 10th September 1926, from 
Mr, Mackenzie of the Government Press on the subject of the 
supply of paper for the Journal. 

Re solved *that the sample of Titaghar antique laid paper, 
submitted with Mr. Mackenzie's letter, be not approved j and 
that Mr. Mackenzie be asked to obtain further supplies of the 
paper at present used. 

8. Censidered two letters, dated the 20th August and the 
14th September 1926, from the Joint Secretaries of the Fourth 
Oriental Oohfereneei requesting the Society to nominate 
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delegates to attend the conference, which will meet under the 
auspices of the Allahabad University on the 5th— 7th November 
next* 

Besolved that Mr. B. N. Sen and Eai Sahib Manoranjan 
Ghosh be nominated as delegates of the Society. 

9. Considered letter No. 5il7_, dated the 12th August 1926, 
from the Director of Archaeology in the Nizamis Dominions, 
with reference to an exchange of publications. 

Besolved that an exchange of publications with the Archeeo- 
logical Department, Nizam's Dominions, be sanotioned from date j 
hut that bach numbers of the Journal can only be supplied on 
payment at the usual rate, 

10. Gonsidered an exchange of publications with the Andhra 
Historical Beseairch Society^ 

Besolved that no action be taken for the present, 

11. Considered an office note on the subject of the disposal 
of a Junior Bemington tjijiewriter belonging to the Society^ 

Besolved that the Bemington Company be asked what they 
will allow on this machine and on the Society's other machine 
(a Yost), if the Society buys from them a new Bemington 
machine. 

12. Considered a bill submitted by the newly appointed 
Oriya Pandit for travelling expenses incurred in coming from 
'faloher (Orissa) to join his post in Patna, 

Besolved that the Secretary ascertain what the Government 
rates admissible in such a case would be, 

E. A. HOBNE, 

MQnofa,r^ Gm4tal Seereiary. 
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^ ^ ?r # I 


5% 

3r 5^ 5TT ^ ?eV 5KT m JT ^ sr “^T- 

f?:% wi 5c% 

Bt sift «srT ?rM 

3T ^ >s?l 3n ^ H q: ^ ^T sift «?TT ??. i 


I “oarro”— q't: I 




’em 1 

^ ^ !T ^■’ormmfT 3 % ’sg ri:, t m 

^ !? 5C ^ f f^cT ^frsrlB^srrf^^T ^ irf ^ jI ??nr sri 

^ f^cT ^ f^cT ^ m 51T ¥rT55^T5Ti 

2 gfT ^r ^fer^f^^KTTff 5^j#i55«rT!T 53 m srr^isrjjprj se a 
^ rar^T^, ^sTT q: ^ 3 ^ sicft^l sr m ^ fnq^T m ^ 
35qTqt31 ^?!?Tf?f^qTcq^5T q ff !? 3 »T ^- 
K ^ Jtisd 3E!t STT frr q? ^Tskarq^if^sR 
! q |»q T ff< ST^ITTgT^^ m ^ ^ fft ^ 

^Rcrf^^jrgrqj q ^ i 
^T55T^f^ITT5 ^ ^3TT I ^ ^ ^TT- 

•^S^ TD 1S6 

w^2T^^5^crN^T^33c5rTqTJrT 5 f^ ^«it ^ sr q^cfftsrr- 
=g3r^%^5^cTT jgsrsilr^ 

1 : ITT ^ 35r 51 5TfFicqT55T5r^aTfftcrRFq^t 3557 i:iit6 
ci^af ^3i5rf«RT«if* sn^^g^f^T^ ^igfsm^sqTfTq^ 1 
f KT JT ^ 3 5C sr* sm^ 

^55 ^nr ^cT IITTOOTT 55T sr: 3f!IWT3^* JT'^’OT <I;55 ^T!tT 3C3- 
^2f 3[?t g d 'ft c3=r «?: ^^c^f- 

^^5T f^%:?r^3.l 

^ 5T ^ m 5T ^3^^ jgsqrrrafqrmqTJi^q’^l^^ra^' 
I SI \ “^Ww«ng^o”— e^> 

^epo” — TT [ 



▼OL. XII. PT, III. j Bhattasv§mii 3 on ArthaSSstra 

^ II HT ^ ITT sfT ift q ^1 HI ITT ^ ^ f|- 

f pir srr iTRssr^WRt sur sit ^ srig^Riq, i 

sr «i JT ^ H m ndtcT 

PTjfr SIT qr W: gf SIT ^T IT ^ ^flTV^TT- 

^T5?:, qr ^ q?:T|[{ si gi ^ i i:t f%- 
PT Jlt ^ !I ^ SRT ®:, ^ PT p: «5r % 5J *ft cPT fp 
^lpiT!?PTfI?T>Rf3 filPT f^3!I ^PTPIi^ 

^^PTqpfFrf^ Jft !I 5 ^ 55 

5irg^^5i^ppi al'srrsifw 

P^q«iT?lq^l 

^ siT^ %% 5F?^5T^5i^Tjns|* 

mfpsESI^^PT^ I 

pjiTiiTsn^ fl ^ 5c2iT^ I mi ^^grsTfsrsr: 1 5 T 3 
^ PTil # f^^r^PTJIT^Sui 

f^: nuft p qJTPlp% I 

P tir> SIT fp Pt qTfI55Tf^5P5cr: P ^ ^ ^ 5 % 

Slcft^ 5 5ft ^ 1 

^^cIPPTTirPTf cn^cPTTT^^^: 

P^ITPTPt P ft^TPcld ^SflpRtJTT^ 

I 

« PT W pt PPTft^cP^J^P =P tPT P p PJ Pfgpf* 
^PT3^f<'^P % tT P> ppfp [ 

P«?TP> P^qPTPSIPTPt 


1 ‘fgto” ‘p-JT’-«ftM 

2 pft PTSP: t 

3 '‘of 0»’-g \ n I ‘P’ ^- 0 ^ P^: I 



IttQ Bhattasvamin on Arthafiastra [ J,B.O.R.S. 

^TrJT£rmwr53[^33H¥Tnn[|1r5TJ cicftsf^ \ 

cr^ftferfrm'c^’t: qt ^ q d ^^wqft’gffffq^iTqT^Fsr^rfq- 
^srt ^ratsfq fq gr f% ft ifft- 

<r 55 qr #, cni^^55!^wfirft i 
mm ftft: q«jq>rfjts^iqqqTvrftqq %ft?rqmqqTtiTftqq 
r q ^«rT §( 4 S 55 5q, 5t fq qt ^t q OT:, 

^ sor q 55 ^ g ur ^5^ ft qcftq^q I m^r q ^t qr cq 55 ^k 
rTTqcqffT^T cf5q 'll 51 ^qT 5 q> ft Jj lift qi ? Si 

5pjqqi fq^^qr^J q^q- 

AS', p. 187 ’ ^ J ^ 

ftq? apTftqsofq^qqr ^ ^ ft g tif 

qi^5ra[ q ?q q 55: i^55q q ft qr q qTq5lft< qt ST q ^ ^ 

qr^T^qf; S 55 q 5q; ft5^5q^ S WT q: Wi;q^«q: 

sn ^ ft q» qq q^'tqrqfswrq qq q q 5T 5q ^f5q5q ^ W ^ 
iq ^q qq^ ^fti^jq^q ^ ’^fl 5qt ¥rq5qiqq ^ ?S cftf q qT 5; 
^¥rr5S[q, q» ? f ^ ^ 5r^^snjft^Tmqq?c(OT® ft ^ q 
![?qif ftsT^qt l 

55 qr 5 rf: iJq 55qT5ftqT g qq qt 3T q> ST 5ft ft?q- 

q^^ qwq^oS^^iTfqcqqqTqqTq; q cq 5T 55: fft | 

q5q 5crin qqrq^qqqqq 5ft i 5raf5aTqs^qTqM H 
rSTft: q^T^ft^q qqE5# 
rsj rqift 5!^ qtSfiftqH^ I 


X “ftfeiso”— q \ 

a ‘q 5qsq^qTi 



VoL.XIi.PT.ni.i Bhattasvamin on AfthaiSSstra 

^ 5n^ ” ^^tmTisKJnrtsrl jn^r: i 

^ ^ ^'V ?: «rT ST ^ 3q'Ei?;tif1[?T: i 

^rmrcf ^ 5f st ft % ??rT i ^ ^ 

5 ^ ft BT c^*Tft«I?i^mfecrT«IT: l 
sr ft ^ ’STT 

^ IT ^ SEJift ITT I3IT m^«I=g«nft^^ 

ft5%ftWiThRTT ig IT icT Qtr ?T 55T 
STT^sC^ftrqRT ft^IfTT I 

?[cmHf ^T ITT 5TTWIS[ [ T ] ’'ITTS^ g^qWT’Jmsrftfl'TT^ 
ftli^55^nrfti^5ilw ^ftc!%gT^^n??Ts?r* osttittjt^i:^ 
^¥rT^$i^5mft I sri^TTT^ftsr sut^tw 

ftr^«n^ TT se grTiTHsi IT »s[® s'g TpaTJTHsr^ 

^ ¥TS(TftH2Ttftcq>SI* ^ IT ^ CT^i * ^ 

3ff 3 ST in fr sTOTJf fn^ftft i 

I ft 5T 5 ft !T: ST ft <I ^ ’TT I3^^ 

3T q sjT ^ ^ «fit *n IT ar g ST gr- 

ft% 

H ft :St S an iTM 

^frrft ?i ft ^s^srf^aTTir: f 

I “^?ifei^^G”- \ 

3* ‘‘Tjfi]?’’-- *S(rn-«I-iTT’ »IT«| I 


5Tf^5itOTf57: 

3?f¥r%n’5^'^t I^^STia^aX^H^TSIT- 

^ ?f ^ f«lT ^ ^T k : 5cmf? I ^ IT ^ ?«IT: 
grfq^sTSTi^m: =^c^5i::, srgrTJrfic- 

^T 5lT ^ q 5Sn 55 I 

51^ ^Tq^^T^mq^Tg, ^Tq: .qsgfq^ ^ q5gaq>T5^- 
q^qt^^T: cTtlq qqjTOF^jSqfa fsr q ^ ?cqT^ \ ^ f«r- 

n ^ wr q ^5qqqT55Tq^a(3HTq^q:, 

qr ^ q ^ qTf^qfqTqqR^qqrqqfqs}, q q qr q q q> qqqq:, 
q rf m qiq’^ql’* 

q qr t:t f^qj q f^qt ^^^qqi'^qjK^^^sdcqjTcqnrp]- 

ftfqqqqT:^ t 

i^rraTiimi, erqrTii^qfeqTqq: #i 
^ qq^qif^ tolRiq!: j qqtq^^qrq ^jqlqqqrqt 
srfqqq^qfqqifq^ q^T «qd^5q;T|^T:5«q!f^^^^ igf q- 
dq 5rqqlq|i?rq^«aTqq^qq55^fqq? q ^‘qdsf ^fqjKq\ 
?f qr q 3||^qq?llj|i%f;mnss55TqqTf^%fq I "q qr q # 
l^qfcrqiqtsiq’Cqq'tT^qcqfqfqq^ ^iqrq:, f fer 5 

I “o^o’*— q \ 
s q i 



VOL.Xll.PT.lll ] Bhattasvamin on AfthaMstra 





STT n n tif ®^qR«ir^^FrT^iT^«T m m ^ 

«^qTq?si^RST!f ^ % q qi 5 !ftqra*q'’S(aK3Tqq;TfqsST!T 


q 5£i q; ^ I 



^qfeqTjftsrqm'sr^'iTT^iqi^gcRT^qT?, 
mi^ K w: «|qfqd5j5rir£q^«ft5f3^qT5(Tff 

i:^^qqTn; ?g5rrii^qqT^¥rqfq;?iq- 


«lt > mt q$Tir gqqjqffbr q> qqnpq^qsrr- 
«rr ^ ^% qi) f^^qqqiqV ^ ^ q qr u? 

qjwsfjql^crqr ^^Rqr^Tqq?:, ^ ^ q qr in qwFqr, 


?g5 &tqTir: q^i^[^?iqT, ffT qf 3 ^ ^qqTf^S: I 
q ^ q 1 ^ xn ?:? jjjt q qj ri^, ^gfqqq^ qrwq; 
q^q/q?! q>sn«r 

q^q q^qt^ q^aqq ^dqqq q?i^gl^- 

qfq SOft^fljS' qqrqj^q qi^sqj | ^ q q; i ^ sqrqmqtqt 
i^qqq^q sRilf^ sqrqrqq^srqgqqTiiqq qjqsai, srr d q? q 

qq^qqT^ qyqsq^^ I 


sqigsqrq sqf 55; q q; qr q q q % | q q; ^ m q qt 
qs^sKjIjrT^ ‘ q ^q .sqr^^q^RTt qq» qq 

^55t q qw^q: | srr qT |s& qi ^ ^ I smrTiPq 
qf^isfffecq qq«qT qr t 5 %q iltqflq:> qqqr 


1 ‘qqi[sqRnfqqq*q^5l: ‘q’ qq sqt^H 

2 “osTq^o”-q I 

3 “oqqf^^iraiJqo”— q i 

4 |85 TO I 



Xtsa Bhattasvamin on ArthaSSstra [j.baR.S, 

^ «K^ 5i fe^r: ftrajT- 

^ W «sr fft ^f^x 

ST ^ ^ ft J?g[ q) ftg[T%tqiKT^^TfS2IT55X^: 1 JT ? | g- 
ft ft I 

^^’irftc^rr^— ft; ?tt ft t ^it 5 !n 55 ift 
ft^tftq^f: ^<3n ffta 

ftlNr; ^ 

^(I5?r:,i ;jj.ft ^ ir: s[ftftcr?T^ra:5T^T§5!Tt ^t^- 

% ^ ^ !^5ft5RTl5?5lTftsr^- 

WTftr*!?r?IT 5^ ^ ^TSlTl^RrT 
^ GTT ft^^^tif I 

^ qt ^ftafqf q ?sr q g q q;?: w aar sft q; q m ^ 
q^^^Tqfts|r^ftft qrqqfiq} i qqri— ’SIT ^ M cqr ft I 
qp^qq^sqj qc^qj m 55r ^ q fST H ^q^Pqqfqq, # % q SKT55- 
qqsTft, q; ^-qr qR^q?q*f , qr TT ‘ q m =qg^qT?ndqqqmT- 
q ft ^ qt qrqqnqrft:, g: qr q f^r q fefft- 
qSrqrqssjTqTftqf m ft qrftRnrqm^q^s^Tinq w | qr- 
^ qdVcil q rq ^ftcrqr^ q?ciqj5qqt^ qs^qTT^lftfjftw, 
3 ngqmT^T^tftft?rft?q^ | I sr q ^?[ftq»T ^ ^ q- 
m ^1 q^qT5!T^>: W* f: qt qtf ''q^q^a m ft 

1 ‘%q5iqT^>sgTqsa^qf?K:’ fft qn; qtqqqft: I -" ‘q-»T’-^: i 

* qTgt^«jq qq^^ ;**— %’-qg-qT^ s qqi^ I 

2 * ‘ oqrv^s” qj^ qftnq \ 

3 “oqq^6”— ‘q-q-q-qT’ qrq i 

4 “qTro’*~‘q-q’-qt: 

5 “qjf (««B[ ?) %q5iq’’~ q I qqftiqq:-- ‘q’qq sirP§qT I 




VOIi ;XII. PT, III, ] Bhattasvamin on ArthaSastra 


s?iT?s!rT^: i ^ rr g*: ?ipT>d ^ 

ffciif^ =^Tf?5i?2j HTfr* 5rT fT ^ ?ErfTffa4^3r5f 


'EITS^Ti:: I 

sBt 3T ift 

srrd^^: ^Ts^irmfwm: 5(iT gt ?cnr: !?iT?irHTO<cfeT: 
%qTi:!a55J 5T ^ ’T ^ k mx ^tOTTW- 

ft «rt <n # k^‘ m ^r ft( m Enftr^; 

*TT ^ ^rr f% i: ^ ^ i:^?:^^![rl^^- 

ft^Td 9^/T 5JT ft ?r5?iT55rT5STftr^tr: ?^»Tteirrft^> ^ 

art ft %<^ft^ft5Krar^ft?ift «t w ft ^ ^ >!: 
I 

ft ftj 5txr|55 SI ^ ^ ^ IT^ft 

S^*i ^ H^K ^ ^ ^ tir # !fsr ft tr ft ^ 

(jftcrftsrftt I ^ 3^ q ft m lit ^ ^ qjqq^rrft 
lg5Et?:^^«nqT’5r^ ft^ 

s?n ««IT ftft: qsjft ?: ft cl hi sit sqftgnsit 

A.S'.p,189 ~ ^ t -v 

ft ft ee sRTr q ft i; ^? ^rewwmr^: 

sqrsqiqsi! SIcftfT: I 

I# ST ’CTT 5 1 fti:iiiiTr^fslf^ ^ ^ 

SIT 5 ^iwnsDrsr ?nqft^ 

ii^wft«K^ ¥rT it ftftft^ 51^ ^ imf^ m h 

«T SI d 5 q w^ft i a rgiTdfW ^ ^ i 

?n 51 iT^st^nrsnifP^ a^ntnwjjift ftcwsi|lT qismat^- 




Bhattasvamin on ArthaSSstra [ J.B.O.R.S. 

sf^irrifw ?r 

sr«K^ ?iTw^?[c!i- 

9?t s5?^«ir5r ^fj^TtirraBT ^ ^ 

^TOST?j^^?TT ^qsf^: i % «rT 5^??re!r5j^ 
eic^qs^CTHTT^ ??r ^ ^qrsft^T} i 

^ W^J^^fc^Rjf^Tnrt “SI ¥ra;%5im3fT^^ I 

^T^^a?r ^^?j$i'sri?«2rrTOTf# !?^«KT^m5,—- 

% # 5ft ^T IT 5TTI <ET?lf %i^ gqfspingt: 'STT 3 nf ^ 

'O 

s Pstg I 

5!!fW>5<WBt?,— ^ »a q^55 n ft >HT 5 ft % fti^mq ft jliT! 

ft S tit HwretJ ft g«^T tsS'ft!^tt#Mi i 
?ft fls^fttt: !tfttf^tt%i?^itia 
ST «i 5TT ^ Zt ^T ?TT IT ^ ^ Sf “EIT- 

gr l?ft W «TJ I 

? i^cT 5TT g W f: 3TT ^ ?fj % «T ajT sjt s «TT 5TJ 



mt g2fn?rf?T^jT?6r 

am^r ^ K ni'sq ^ ajt W^ 5T ^1 3^ 

5JT^T%ft^a5ITftr' <«?H5rT ^^tlIT#rT^Tfe$T^TJTTI[^lS2?$ ^F- 
f^^i^tJiTc^^FT^rrt jmni \ cmr ^‘<srnjT^r^5j- 

^sr OT- 

««T^TiTTfq 3(3^?jfjr^ I 

»T^* g ’t:«jf%§rT«Tm^, e ^ «i <u Jtf par m i «=f 
tmmit K suK Jif ?ciT qc. ^^sriEimfe?r«5f^sKTi:?%0TT!^ 

^'srt ^ I 

t eurft t t mf0 

ir g55T^ j, qr R m ssqntww: q >c g ^ fk qr* 

^ 5Jpq^f|feitqT^; \ I q ^ ^WTT^q;, 
q 3| «JT 5q>T ^ 1 

IqimmqT^, ? i^f g q q f^qr^ | S^T^^rtfiq g^ 
q !jr g q q? q^^r^j, q sjrr «i i:: 

qjqfqjw ¥|q% I 

*qqqT; I qriWs#rT^ w #?r»^- 

urr q set; 3|T q 3 sq tT fq cqTqgj^q^fq^artT c?^ 51- 
SIT wq^ I qq^ ^T^sqr mq«5qf^q^2mTfq fq q^cq 
?ai|S^q qrfts[2^ qs^RTiJt^cqq^ i 




Bhattasvamin on ArthaSastra [ J,B.0,R.S. 




I 2iT 5?f «rat sr nc 

AS'.p. 140 . ^ . 

sn ^ q skt ^ g ^T a pgfT qsrrqr- 

grrf^, W f> sq q? ^cRftirrqt qqr q fgr ^ qqT qqT 3aT ?: ^- 
K ^ m m < ^ 'n ^qqrfemiJmqt 

^m^cqrqr^T^qT^ q; q ^qr ^ qtcqq ^gq ^Tq«4' 
qr fq?nq^l sTT qj qvq^ qR^qtfH qiq^ ¥T q; ^ q q 
sniqrqmTqy^qT !r:qqTTi:Tf^%qT qrf;qqrrrnirT3i qmqr^ 
^j^qcqRq^lfqTqt vrr^qq I 

qt iqr'^ 83T 3 ^T qt ^ HT q SK ^P=fq ^ fe^qrqf^^ 


qt^qrt I q q- 

3, 'ST q^ qcfnf qT^q^f ‘ sprq^qKqiqfqTsf qTqq;^ qqqqqi- 
3^qqT^qi^ qr?^;Ti:qq:w w q^ g ^ q r qjqsEiftrfe 

?:qT»3[qit feT^ g 

3iF^, ^qrm^qjaRTgsTqq^mqqiq q ?:qT«T^ ^r^fq sqm* 


qrqqfe I 

q ft »T g ^ ft q: q ft q q q % q;T qt 
qrr ^ at qf ft qt ^ ft q» i* ft 
i: qT >sq qr f ft q qi T wq 1 


2 “ The supervision of, and rewards and distij3Gtions*for, 
qualified ofl5cials’'—ir | 

3 “oitqqqTo”— <51 \ 

4 “5r«qqT®*'--“‘q-q’-ft: I 




e 3JTT5 % q ^ «q sqr mi n i 

q ^ ST q«iTfwf|5w:m«q^5qTqT^nr nm m ^ ^ sqrqT^ 
^tfq sqr qqr q # i ^fq q^qTfir^q? ^^^c’ffTTqc^qj- 
^;jmq)qmsRW¥qi?[^ ^rq^qqJTiimqf gcTmT^J 
%% ^rarf^ q>3r®iVqH i 

qqini^fiq^mrq l$ifqgR ^ jft ^- 

^ ^ ?qT ^ 1 5 ^ sqT q] q w qt q m ^ ^ U ft ^ % ft 
cT^ q:q{ftr qftTqjqfft q^ft ft “^sr^qiTOT^grqipq* 
sqiqTi y ^ ft qftrq;qfqftft^' gt^iqtqr | 

qrft^^t flrs:^ ^qq^t qnri?q^: qqqqr- 

qirqft; qqrqftft qrqqrq: i siiq^q^gcqR ^ 

qt^T^qiqqrqsq^q qqq^^ ftgisrrqTrqrftft i 

ft ft q: q ft q qq ftr^qrq 
31 q qri m ^ qjT qr q «q 53 q ^- 
ft l» ft ^ % s ft qr ft 
q qq sq qi f ft q qj q or r 




%STT J3L I ^ el^??TJ ^«T%: ^ 

m mi «T% m \ ft, 

^qsna^?^ m^^SSIT^ qTcq^fqsj qq qprftgsEf j I 

^qrq^J qwj ^qrfwft sqtqw: ^^Tfit^ftqfr fft 

: I 

q feq f^^qg^frqt q^qjqsq^Ts^ qftqT?l 
5ia[lfq^ gqffqqgfta^ ^?5q q^3t imq^: qqTd^- 


qqrq q^q d qTqft ft^qtft q|f€'qTq 

^gq?rvsq^ftqq qiT^STm q^T^J^q^ I «^Tqft^ 

qiqsprfq^icq^qrg^ q^qq^i^fqgTfqjft q:, 

. » '• 

qf«^ E^qTftfw: qe^qj, ^q^ ftR^iqTft^ qqjTs^rf^- 

qf%:sr3 q ^ ^ 

5(»T5qftpw!% ^^iqqs^qrftf fq qj %ftqj q^q qq- 

^ q q| qr q ^ q^S; q’^qTqrTdqftqqT^«ft!| qq- 
^iqftr q ^ q ft qr ftft srqsqj I qq- 

^ ftqrftft 1 q^ %q^ ftqq; q g t f ^ 55- 


fqr g>ssT SIT fti ^ q ft qr ftft i qgi:^qq^ qq^qnq* 
q^^m^qqftRWqf^ft ^ qqqqrqrft 


qqqqTqift qqftsxq’ qftqq q^q ^qftj* 

^ftqsq qqqr qift ^qt qqifftr q^lqq qs^^sqqft^ftqqrft 

?rqq^T: i:?f:, ^qt 


I ‘q-q-q* sq^i 


VoL.xn.PT.lll .] Bhattasvamin on ArthaSastra Ht 


nwt w'SfRm jf 

^;, 5RJTJ?r- 

^ ^ 9i sr 5ft «« *TO3‘ a5[^8gPIT 

^i5?isifts?j^5f ^ ftr 5r ft ^ 5 t* qrfto!|j^ 5 ? n 5 t ft ^ suRit- 
5q?:%nTt :o^ft^^JT5|f ?jqT sjtnr: iCTS!T?r4l^swftT- 

ft 51 g sr: jq?ITftftma5lT^^^?rTftriTi^*t4si: 
^:, 5 51 ^ «r; ST^^E5f F ^ ^ ft5>TftffTT ^Si:ftT»TRTftrftft^ 
!I5JT^: 5^qT5ft5«5i5!^TgRft«^^5T*, 511 311 ^ ft UTOftlf- 

HcT?5T^ ft5fmft; 1IT5ft5^| q^5lft- 

Sl?5f SR?l5^t^T5rTfft^ ^«1S5W:* ftiTTSlWm 

5K^5^UrlT 31>sqT51STT5?f!?5ftft5fT§: ^ ft ^ ft I 

?l^#foT ^T^rrft STT «:^«i>353rTft^Tft »i 3Hfri #31- 
5Tfc5Tn ftr^5:g5<r?:Tft^T ^riftr ^ 5 ^ tii I'Wft ^ 
ftft 35 |^^cI^!T ^ 3f#«qp5^ ^51511 ?« % m ft rt 1 

ftftim ft Allft n w ’ftft dftl«lT I 

5Ri«T5ftt53rT?iEft?ft aigspftgff 
Sli^sq ftft Hc^lf- 

Hf^Tl 5I*1T: q^ril?lfftirT5n«fftft I es^lTSTT 

ft 51 ft ftft^Rraft ^ 51 ft3ifti:=i;g«n 

sTilft s “gr issift ^roictift^T ^^*hi?r # | 

I ft *1 f I ftr 5RT ^ ^ 

31 4 ^ ^ ^ ^ JT sn ^ n ^- 

.ft'i 

51 H %‘ ^ SIT qj I 

^ j[; 5 ??i ^ ft n 5IT ?: w’ft fr: 

^ 3- ^ ^ I 

I #5^ wwftft \ 



gTs®« a^«nj! aajwafaar ?STBi«ft*ra 


OTf«i^^5^rfws{RfrOTrT ^ f«*r5<TOT m *3tri¥r- 

^Tsrgstr nr gs^T ^rs[7TO^ srr 

!E?rf»rato # ^wn‘«i: 1 

g s[T >scr ^ 5 ^ ^ I 
gTPa^grfefgcfT^ 

fWtott5OT55T l*l5f^ 5T^Tf^ sr^fspiWt f^qasfi 

g 3[T # 5 2[T m ^ ^ ?IT ft ft 

TTsrwT^ijn'sr qiftrr gs[f I fferrf 

ITIW^Uira CT^t ^l^Tiftpfi^ft ^ I 

^5 ^ g sit ST 5T q ^ sj % ^ ft^ ftg* 'SI sy^tft I 
^^igsel gsp^jqn^gft^iq g^ftnft^j?r sfti* f»r«R- 
ftg^ cift 515^^ g^^T^v qSnqit^’s^^ 


*«, ,., aigS[T^iTT?>sl5J^ S[T q ^ q tir ft- 

^ft I m j ^- 

q ®f at gr ^l 

sar^gafi ^ f ;5r^ 

it\ 

ft irtv q q t ^^gspqjTftir q qr qi ^rrq^- 


I 


'‘o?^o»~*nr«.?i4n’ qra i 



YOL. xn. PX. III. J Bhattasvamin on ArthaSastra 

f ^lanTOffSPrT ftd3fT5I«T?’i^Tfq sps^ffer 

15^^ g![i^*r5«r i % ft ^- 

c»T ^ # 9S5TJ ^ l 

!^r^!l 'sr I w^iTfci^ ft?ftf 

ftft I 

% ft w s W fir m ST ft q ^ «T ft SRT ?rT 
3r «! 55rr ^ €f>RT m it isir ^ a ^- 

ft% fteff ^ sft?Et^‘ 
g stf ^ ^ 



fftr \ 

5I5WTC^Snto %% 

^?rT«f : I ^raT 3 j^ 

siq^if^fer f^lrct^* <iq«qs?l?eiSt^tqTd { 

q§Cf ®cr 3 S[Tqlqt a^r ^t 

aqqfcn:* 5 i?isr^qt^fqi% i 

3 tqm ft ^ ^ ^ i if 5 ftft qftqjTqL 

^ 5S[tqftqq I ^%x 

3 ^swrm^ 

ftferftft qg ftqtcra|?is ^T:q^ ft^af- 

WSRJ ftq?rqf^TqTWJpTft?q!?ReqTa[^ I 

q?ri 5 «? qr fa ^ 5 ^ ft ^ ^ 
w q ft ft 1 57 qr ? 5 r ^ S' !fr%ciqtsqqTft^?qT®^ % q^- 
tiS ^Tqmft 5 ^ qftft ^Tq^ tft t sqr ^ w qr- 

ftr 5nr ^ WIT ft soft «i t ift i ^ w: sRfftr:, sqr ^ 
sqrq^qf^ ftqn^c^q^rqTft iir ft ^SiftqiTrq3^«KTft qS“ 
ftsscrftr, ST?: wqTft qqq^gnft ^ gftq^a^ 
nr^^Li 

3T3q% sTsqft^ ^ f qr^rq^ wq^a^i f qn 
ftgqsqT^ SRftqr ^a[^?iT:* ^ qqfewTj ^SCn^, 
qqq^ 5 «q q; 55 qr zt qg- 


I ‘q«t qqTOqqqqmfT’--‘q’ <w « q q qT 1 
i ‘qft5n?g^^: qfti 5n sft^* fft ‘q’^q qqqqr aqNJtai qq 1 
I ‘qRqrftqRL^inpiN* ^ ‘q* r rtw i 




VOIj.xii.pt. iii.j Bhattasvamin on ArthaSastra fit 

I 


i 5«f ^ m ft ff ^ f^^ciT^^r^a^TBT: «T fi: a ^ 5 : 
aTsrtiwqrR^WTa' a ^ tr t ^ 


(f ^ iT ^T ?T ft ai ^T ^ 
wra', % 5 rT n ¥?it n ^ srrq^gRftft iiRirft a?! ^ 51 
ftw®^ nr iiTj f 5; ftafr- 

sr^SJTTaftaaT: WT 5 Tf Ttos^T: Slft^^ft ! J^Tflft- 

aTF^Trsrcrftar^ssjij^ ai ^Tg^. 

arft^ ^ a ar 5 gi ^ft 5fta»nftft?:^cn:Tf?ftaft^- 
ihar ar aarg^wa* 

^\^m^ ft at z at ^ >EiT T ft ft I sfftaTurTTOftgjTar a 
atft* it a: aatata^a^a ^ a> ^ a g ^r g a ani^ 

aaaft ft as[ 5 ^ 

wn r^^ftcaa 1 1 a m ftr a ?: w ?: ar 


* N, 



sr fta r ga taT^^ 

^T ^PTiwa r a^iar ftsfftpsa^gaaT; ftsKt^TTPci^ ftaar: 
aaftr a ^ftgag ^aftg a^rafta 
a«rT iTSTT ntsftarftft \ 


i^T^-arasTT^ \ sc «a 5 fta a a? sft a ft- 

?aT ft f ^liitsaa fcarsita: aft^sftnaftafteaas, sc^aa^ 
^ ft aa€Ra T alftf gasC^ * afta- 

saft^w aarsftsif aa^^aai^frcift aftaftrsa^a ani:^ 


1 ‘ag^man g ^ ^^^i t a r a .* ^ns; ^nta: i 

2 a>s^ ai»tatftfta: » 

3 ‘*o^«naa?®— a 1 


ut 


Bhattasvamin on ArthaSastra 


[ J.B.O.R.S. 


gq i #g r Jimsraasr 

^rr ^f- 

% qTii'« jqmfqras ^arf n>?:5fq^5iiq 

qmte^or s«r q ^T 5 C RW- 

fes Bq s e rqg T ^q rqqqfe^ngf qR;wg[iss5qT^fe!fq ^T3n«ikt 

^ qJTT ^ I 

% ^ 5 «£srr 5ij SI fg q q q m qx *!. 

^ 4 IJT 551 5 St «RT qi q sq ?3 q qr % 
fe ^ 14 SK i: fit q 5 %* r?T> S «qT q: I 

g ^T «q 5? fq qt qr ^q ^ qr ^ q: 
q ggf q ^ sjt W qM 


I “Road cess^’—q 



6 ©. > 

gnknqwsi^ej^i^rarafsit 

SRT?:: ^ sPTOT^r^cwft^ 

^vifi I 

^mr^wf^aT^jcr ^ i «f3 

sTRKisai^ ?ra ft mm «g>^ i agftaft <iT^ 

^ftiw#gafraW ftt^sa^ a^araa furr^if- 

ajraftft araarT^jiaftaTft^Jl i ^af;r§^aiaigcafti$aR^T^ 
ama^a %3TaajT^f?ic^TaT^ ahijT # g ^aft ai ^ rtf- 
I 

5raT? e ar 5 a m ft 1 ^ a a a aaaafenft 

SafenaaaraTft a 3 af fa a 5a agcfsiri^cai ^«sSis 
^ g a 'sa a ar ft 5 fa ar tJ a 1:55- 

A.S’.p. 142 , . •. #*vrK . 

aiaaar farer^^TOiaT a sa ar w aagrftftara 
am^*aaTft?ft araftft ararftg art's a'ft a ftft a ftft 
aa^aftfssr:, a ar a ft ft aftamftaf^:, asr aftaif^- 
iftm aiiaigaraw a aaft 1 aa ar at a’ 
ft a^ t?i ^ataar a ft a ft ft a m r q ^ afft 
q ft g t ^ iftft: ^lag aHla r w^w ^r a laftfti^ ggsa? aa- 



aftarjcJ aasar^awr at 5a- 

I |«5!qT55!t ftma’ ggaf— ‘»t*w wnaar 1 




Bhattasvamin on AfthaSastra 



5 ^ wqr ^ c!? ^ f|[ sr % ^ fir I srT!*?rT5[?iJ sicftm: 

sr ft ^ sn?2iT%f¥r; sr<^^ 

«CTsr^t «rT«rsr%^T f|i:nqrq^q;i:* 

siFqT%qq^q^T^f^% q^srsftq 
srsiql qtTqf^lsKT qmqpcit 

!ifi?T qiislir m ^^m:, sq?rrq!^ w&mu, 

1;^% %t €?iff5r «iTwnfir 

qrfq^* S(S|!S^, q^SRflfSKT^JT: % 

ms 

^ ^irR|^[^Tcr^wni%q? ^ %:n*r* 
nitr ng^lfqcrTp* fljmfqw m 

% ^isr^afir 

q?r q?iTq55T> %fsiifiiw:n % 
S*ilf^rrfq?TtRifir? 3^§^qf:q1^cr 55q«KT?l^n[#^piiq 
srqq^ qiqfS!rTfq5f^s?5*i ^5?TmT5 i 
i^rrfq ^sm niq^f ^si % % 

1 ^ q # q sq nr iff 


fitq q^Tsjt qa^iB 

13,H!WIS^ qq^ qT^pqf q!?rq* WT 



q;qiq^5 MT q d ^ q 

qj%ii^qmTqj[^5B[ p jtrn* srreqRp# eip 

^®r Jq.^^T ‘^ iTT H* ®^qifeqm l aq 

W wqq* &q IT 35 ff w aj^'sqmf 


i7'0L,xiI.PT.lIl» j Bhattasvatnin on ArthaSastra tM 

3rT»T55 % ^ ?c 

^ ff !iTir^ifefrgq5iT[5«?fgT%?iTST 

^ ^ c?T ^ ^ q ^ % g *r far Tipw ^ 

Sl^Tf% ^ #g^5J^!T fqrfS^T^f^ I ^ € 5iTTR^5T- 
smt iTT5ft?l^m5r 3 tjq ^T ^ rft«l}«m|5rT«I^T% 
ft ^ cf: sjcft?T: f^T sft JT^T^TsftT^ ^ 5:[T- 

ft3r?«i^g I 3Tg^?iT srit 

qf^gJT#g^OTi: ftft^^T^g^snm ntm# 

^ ft«3^Smgfc^ftftl5 ftf«n 3^i:ftji^3Tq^iftc«tTft 
^ H ^4frTwimT^Tft^^?T ?=i^TTfr- 

q5!:Tp«^ I wrr ^ ^rt m n ^l ^ ft ^ 5«i; Hf irftsr 
^ # m ^i 5rai\Sg^??TV ^ ^r ftr jg^T^ft 
^ ^ a? ?: w?f flTfft’Sl^g^rsf^siT i«T ^ 5^ih 

51? a!if!ft55ja^^5r*Tm5if; « wt tirt ft 

qftnmTft ?E|[ *51 ?T g* !|Tf^ft ^tft ft ^ q? 

sdft? ^T §?r?7gmg5r^ ^ 3 5 * 

«T ft 5T $ StT3?^ I STgniqft^ *^1I? ??ITft- 

^^^WTqfsn^5Tt ^'ft^^^*arftt5rt ft ^ :g^* 

^^^5r fiT ^ ft ft I g 5 t ^ ss niirrscTjfcfRf ^ *: gr- 
^ X ^ ^ m % 5f ft?rgf iivT5^ftfe I ^ w 
ajftnrt 3 ^ 5 ^ I *WT^ 5Ti|iftr sift*|t ftwxftr- 

^ 5r I 

1 1 M ^ ft ft cIinf^lR^EmT' 

ft^T^T Jig«TT: ?T!?T^: il^r st^tiT? 

I ip^w 5«n^«?pi I 



\oo Bhattasvamin on Artha^astra [ J.B.O.R.S. 

ftng % TO ^cq?ra i% i ^?is?iT«??rT; i 

55T fTT .^|5ffmt ^ 3 ^ ^ ^«TftFrTW^ n>qt 
ft?n^ ^xj^. srd^: 1 m jit 3rTc3^Trai«i3f?RT^f^ 

5^TW: STc^qi?!: 3TT?l 

^*fc«Tfe: sq q; qq^^qt ^q^S^^^TSpfSlt q ft- 

iTT ^ ntqt fq?iiiq% i 

lit qOT^qi^r^f«q% I lit q ^T fq qjT qq 

q?i ftqcqr ^r?qqf?cr qq ^mv, q | st wnf^z- 

qisj^qr^^T: m qqcqrqf W^TqTg:g[?:^ q f^- 

SXM i^ qtq^qr^qifq qsg ^Tqf qfel ?:TqqOTqT ^f^^qiqT 
SW^: ?Eqqqqq^^^; q^fjtqT^Tqqqqr qfeqi* q^qqr* qrq- 
^re^Q^qisiT* qq? f^qq* qtq^qT^qjq?! OTq^ qtqR; 

SEIT^ qqc^q ^iqj i[fq | 

ifk JTSqqr^qj q^qqqflrqiTqm 
qi 5JT ^ q>T qr q «ri ^ q qr R: ^ 
%qV^fqqv^:fir ^qi q^J- 
q qq i: f % q ^ ^ ^ q I 

- . . ■■. ■.■:./ ■, ' j' . ■, ■■ 

■ ■■■■ - ■ - . • ■■■:- ■ •^■- -v- . • -: .... :^- .-■ -.■,•• -.^-»?> ■• f ,■,-, •" >/ ;■ ■ ;u\^ 

1 *‘5qTqT** ^W-%: I 

2 cf. q ( 

5 "The extirpation of evil-doers and the collection of 
taxes” — q I 




^fg^cWTtr^ferT: 

s^T^JT^f^ 5rtm% 1 sifS«r^ 5^ 

pf^«n5r55^«T^*5ifT«f : i 

^?7T ^ ^>«rT^?IT ^*^«rT^KlT: ^?it5T4" 

1% I ^^4 H^QTSrfoifgRc^^ el??mT5<ITc[Tf!^^ 

?IJn^cJ^Tqf<T?i)fr|ffr 3r?r<T^?TlTf^T^ SIT^l^^nc^- 

feifqg- 

*T!5rqqcqT^JTtq^^%feT5q f%fcr5fg^* % ft q^«?r- 
qftqr tm, ft qjiT ^ iqT* ftc^l q^i^r* q;R^?t^ftrarTft?q- 
cqTfq^^jnrunii, ^^^sirW ft wg^ ft^T? qi^ ftrg#?t 
3iq55rq^f^fl3^ agi^ififtr g 5twracSRn?rds^«f qrm- 
f?isranr^q»i^g^r5r?:fti^w ^ \ 

55r m I ^ q ft st cRT ft i r ft 

R^rRT: g 5 q ft qS sq ^ RT g «T ^ ^ R ftf ft cIT 
ftgTRT: %m\ sir rt wt* $ ?ii: ^ r ^ r ft ft fti 

S^rfttqf ft?^:, q»«jftcqT5 RT R ^ sn at vqf ig^T- 

tift ft RT^R S^T^^ftqRT qft^R Rfcqqi^rqRTftftiliR 
$Rm* ft?^: $?rnqtft q|qiRBlft^|IR ^ftft^^R ftRSR 
qrtqi^^ qft ft q?c^Tq5?s[- 

RS^ qJ Rf ^i»R' i: 5R <fft^ ft R ^ STlft; qjIT 
6^ftq^ ft igsqrft ft^ftft i ft:^ ^ qr ^^nsit 

51 fT R ftft jifT:?r% qTqRrft^ Rg^T? q3?rqq=R 

SJRftqrftcRR; I SR R eq 





Bhattasvamin on Arthasastra [ j,B,o.R.S. 


5^4 ^ I ^ 3T PTTII ^ !TT ^ 

5r w gr ^ ^ 

s^i^sgr sf{^TiT^TfrTft% I iif452f\rrf4»T535^aw|trT sjfem- 
mJTTiHTsrr 5ift«i?nJig[T5inm»ra5i^«i?rT5nsg i cr?r 

Slf^^ncTTSTTSg S(fT% 

»Tf^ ^^mT?cr5CT3[T^c€rgri^ ^ ^qv- 

fer 57^1 'fTT jgf ^47 5 ^ 

i7Til^4^aiTV m 

^ Si sr^rc* 

l 

^ «i^%5K5!T^5rS7f^f^T5 q ^ 5 ^ ^ CfT 

I RWTtJTT" 

^ fir^4 ^ «l^ir 

XT 5r q «qT 5it qniTT^TT^'l^f ^rf^ 
'T^cTO^rt 5r?r m ^ srt fJr «35?ns?T^^Tf^ cc^* 

t 5 itT ft JTr^em^^ft, ^fR* ft TI^?T- 

c^^rrf’c^r^^iTfrf #15 ^cTn^T^’-^^ftft ^ w arr ft g[BT- 

^?q5?Tft ^ irf J^wift ft^uta^iqTft^iil^id- 

^^iirift ^ ?i tT ft *T^^T PI ft m m ft- 


AS^ p. US 


*T^Ji ^ 


}\ 


mr ^ «T X ^ft ITT JRT tsjT!^ 3^^^^ wk kt ^ 
g 4mm>IT ftfiftlf^t^F'^THTSIT ''^JTT#lf 

IK ^ IT TIITT qf ^?r^!=q5OTT^srf, 5ft . 

^4’in4t«T5y^arf?i^^, ^5! 

WJki tsTT* m- 



VOL. XII.PT.III. 1 Bhattasvamin on ArthaSastra %o\ 

m ut ' ^ ^ ^ ri 

Jik^srssr^fR^ U sjt t ^ s^t?T?fr- 

^ rf 3TT n^ ^^¥rTiTT^^3T¥rT5?f 

aiTO W^T «TT ^ 5 Jrji=rTf^fJl|^, WI AT w 

f%?x R% | cT^T ^m^sir^sTT srfq 
fk%fK^ !ft 5 rsft^Tq[^ I 

5 ?:r tnr x 5 ?t 1 ^ fn fr i 

^craRiif’iTt 3?:Ttir=^^^cT- 

S[j^?rrecT|’T^ ^ “sifd-s 

^%5Tr^ 3T fff ^ 2 ^ 5ft^T^: 

s? ^ 1 3 ^ ^T: tRT^fefjT t sRr 5^- 

?ms! m ^ 5 n^!Tm!i«i^ 

^T5sg sit^riTT* sr % ^r ^r w ^ *f ht ?jr «Tt sr «tV gt g- 
Mnx ^ I 3 t| 5 t 

mnvr 5^*!#TOra’hffr- 

siTiftgWi r 

si«?rT?r!iF^ si5K?:n|r5?rg'!r i ^ nr 5 If c^rr f 

q^sr^T^g 5^T3ST^«!t ftq ^ ^ET WT 5 ?rf ST *1- 

Nf?r^ 3 ^ g igf^q 

1 

2 f« 2 :qT 5 S: I 

3 ^mw i 

4 3'®®' ^ 

5 ^f«n! «r stations of spies described in 

^Tf^5 II— q I 


Bhattiasvamin on AfthaSastra 

^ sr?iT?:rr!^^§(T^* q56f#%^^M 

w?T^«iT sr^f^cT f^5r%cTm?ITqwfe ft 

OT|c5rf^Tftr^Tfttiit 375 ft, 55 ;* ft, 

55T |75TOTft3IT!?I55ft^Tft5T J?55>SFfft^ t5T* ^ «^gT- 
STT:^ 3T5«7^ 5T 5^55 5 55 TTSTT^^I^f ^ I 

573157^ ^J?5T5f?RJ 551555! <755^!^: 57^7- 

^8K^g55^5^55cftf^ 5^55* 55ft 555TS555f5 55T 5 
qVt75 ^5a5j7T 557 ^ 5755 ! 55ft5ai55ft^ft | 
5ft 55^ ft 51 5ft 5?5fk 517 57 71^ 

37 5 " KiT m 5;7 57 5 «5 ^ 5 57- 

ft t; ft5t^f55»^ft 
5 Si5 ft 5l! S «57 57 1 

57775 ^ 1 557d 7Z55ft^t^fWi:5755S5555ftT5555Tft5* 
53[5S57!5!>35757 I 

r ^^7rssn’q>s4gftt| sraTgTqft’fti^i^ft- 

%— ^ 55 S5T«55T \ 






?r *f ?:* CTiiV ^ sruifej: siWg^§[iT- 

»Tn:T 3 gT 5 T i 

gc^H^: sif^crT%rr i ^c'mrsn’ 

RTSra^RR* ^ SRq^lT^T WXl^* 

ft ?f^WTT!?!Pd ^srg^qsiftqi^Tf^* ci^sW' 


gf!re«r ?«rT 5 ftq^ \ 

^5 H ^ ^ w ft 01^ «r n 5t’ fcT ^ ft ft I 

^r^T 5 Wq?* lOTV ft'T^^lTsftqiR ftpd^- 

ftft I m 

qsff 5 :af ntqt ft i?rft s; ^ %ftl 

^^^mft ^j^ft'OTft fti^rft- 

flgntsgy Sl^ ^g T nj^r^ iTOfflft ftsoftqsigcf^qj!^- 

ftgrftft^ft ^rmftfjsift^s^ ftRwft ^req ftro^rftq^ 


5 req arqftr ^ft i 


ftpmaqg wm ^ e ct ^ ? eqr ft i ^ ntq €?r ot 

^ 3 ^ qr 'Duf ^siigw Rf nftr- 
g^qa^nWfTqrsj qf«iq»ftr 
>i^W5lgftS^qTW?iNf ftr: IT fT it* 


AS^p, 144 



ql q ^ ql qf ft ^ fST^Tlftt ST^fttt { 

^ 1 ft 0 # W q ft •'cT ^ ft ft I qqr 

nft) 3 Tf raffTqsqq^ ^ ft^iftq 

^3*1^1 WIT srRqrftftRS^WH N«t4t ’q ft^- 
ftft i ^«T [ 



Bhattasvamiii on ArthaSastra [ j.B o.fe.S. 

^ irf gf ^ fT 5c?TTft I 

sr! m Fir % ^ 

si^spj msn\ 

^ a ?qr ?n SJcftc?? cT <T ff: ^ Br l|?«IT ^T- 

ferfeR^ isgsTc^i^rT ^ ^ ^ m ^ 
m sy sr ^5iT5fhi ^T ^ ^ 5 Rfe I 

t ^ It SRI j?gT f?R cq frr% I ^sr ^ ^ ot t % 

I t«rl ^^jfeR'Rrft RRfsrsRWTmft 

q iRi fiT n t ?r qjT ^ ft ^ m t ^ 

kmn ftq^RRk: ^«iviRgTftft^w^ fa 
9qqT ssqftft ’5q«K?:^maftq^aiRq^air *ftq- 

qq i 

1 ‘^qrift3o'»— ‘ijr-^r-rnv SIR! 'qritefftpR q 'q i ^T ia iqT ^ft i* 

ift ®5?T^qtqt^qT5TO ftsRiifkT I 

2 pa^drri^y Kalsi Rock Edict of A^oka III. ^7 

Gi^ftar I spraqa^Ki^^d S^biBazgarp YII, 2,X!II. dtu'^^om, 
/A -^rr^sects’j a^erentapf creeds... r..Sk|,_^^8a^^^ appears 
to be a Pfakritic formtOneaning ‘beretic’ j ^a%da said to mean 
Imgd Otily to eisplain this word/ ptherwise ‘thicket, multitude, 
group'.... ..confused with Mandd, ‘section', ‘party’, e%. cf. 

'prdka'add.—WQolnet. A§oka Text and Glossary Pt, II. pp- 
112-13. Is it a reference to the Buddhist religion ^ ^akya 
Biiddhists are mentioned in III, 20, 20. — *T I 

3 “o^r^R” 




VoL.xii.PT.iii. 1 Bhattasvamin on Arthaiastra 

mi % m ^ qr sft 

^ ^ 

qT ^ ^ 5: 1 

3r sq q q? ^ x n qf^mrq^ gtrqqifq'^^rqjj^ s, 2 pq* 
Ifqi^q ^r fi[ q q; q} ^ ^ q: qfeiq^’sinf^ojsgfqqq; 
qsrflrq^: 3TqqTftqm5i:sq* q^TqTcrqqsnqf^siR mak ^ er 
qq sd^feqrrqqt ^ % q ^ 5 : 1 

^ f% C^ qi ^^qrfq I srak: q ST 3 

q fir qjT t ^ tT q^3^qq^:^tfq3r^f m 
q^q>ft:qir sB^q^ I «r q «q qjT fc ^ SrTq^qTfq 

STTprirT sqrfqiTifqq^T^ qr qj ^ 

P^cTiq qt q OT fq ^ q*) fq % ^ W q fq qT- 

sfq|^ g 5 q ^ q: qqqqfq qcqqRqtqqrg?^ qqr f g 5 - 
q ^ q^ ^ ftqcqr qqqftaKTqqq^qrf^ q fq^, 
g^qtjft 5 ps^ I wqr g^qtq: 

Vfll^iT q^ q % ^ qqqqnfrtf q?sf , 

55^q#qq5q q^qqq'j^JlTOsiq^^^qi 
qqrqfq^qcqr^ qgqr 

qift qTg'sm^^jiqgqT qr^’qrqq \ ^ Hj qr 3^^ 

^ ^ir ^ ¥r t f q^q q^ifqq;^ [ 

qiiqBjI’^ql^ 31 fq’ 3t^qfe- 
qtqqrtl^f % q ^ q«!^* ^ qr % fq i 

q ft # 5q ft qq icqift i qft^T qftr^qmqsqrftift 
qcqftit q^qis^qiqq: qigmqrt 


^50 Bhattasvamin on Aiftha^a^^tra [ j. B. O. E. S. 

^ I ^ ^ ^T- 

si|?:x>rrftjr^3TS['a^ si fij ^ cr sr t iif ^T^')5=T#f^«r- 
j^r^r^fTO g f vrr ?! 3 gl' ^ ^ g §(r%¥TTi:?5r^?T?5^5 ht f% iif 
^rlfri *t fir ^ a* ^I’fiisrirTiKTfism^iTm- 
firnT5fi2[* SI ^r f# g ^ n f^TO- 

^T:^s^T^?i|T?rfi 5Jf sfy^TT^ I'SST g g: HTnfi^’ 

w JT mt sTJTi:^ 5^ fir h g^^sroiT^ 

.. •'^ '. 

I fir % g ^ fir, sit % ^ sf firfiT- 

^f^^n^m?sT?^aijiTT^THT^^«it g^fir ^sr 

31 fir q fir ^ «r ^ sft tji ifir fiqfifir 

'AS'.'p.'145„ ■■■-.'■.•■ ■;■' ■'■» ■ ' ■■ 

sifiiirfi^^ sifirfi^ <sft ^ iijfifi 
w ^ i: f g Trf n fcmfi 

^ jiT^ si5^ Trfifff^ fe^fir sifirsET^ sr 
^ftfir ^ fir gf 

ipa^ : f 

TIT fi «T 3? sife® ^ fir^ I ^rfi 

f: icfli ^ sTTir^^ ifir 

I rsr «7tJTggniiTt i 

stcficTT: sit ^?t: i^3^‘^qi55i;sifeT 5^ 

^T jftwi^ gr^sgprf; ^snqr^^n:, fir sft fir wfiwtf^r^T- 

^ (fTTgr^il?#. «T ac ^ZK: ^^TTfi^dsTSTT^T, |I ^ TSR&IT 


I 
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snft^^ci: ••715^ q^iffR .si^s[?i:ir ift i si m ^ ^ 
^ 1 1 ^ 3>«r s^EiT !ir ?=<!# 
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sjr ^ f 5 iT 5 IT ^ 

'Tt ’i ^ %f^\ ^ «IT ?rt ^tsr^WTT% 

? ¥n *T> 3 [ I 


tn efia { t|^gjf|[ijaft ^ft^; KT 3i m if rriR^TTirT 
'TT^fin^ ^^5[TOf^30f^ ^ fe 3 I 

^f 3 r R q I qs^ qw 5% | Rgr ftf 

^’sqqwrilq ^ ^ ii:?: [ 

5Pt q 5Er atT ff ^ R fe ^ I 

®r \ Sq^q: RR- 

iSfffqqsqtqqtii: smRr; qt^%^n?:rRRr, 5 i^ q 5 fq^hli?Ll 
m 3rf t qq q 1: 55 ^ q sT m qr 3. ^psgqrql qt n 55- 
OT ^ q 5^ if Rr q uft q I ^ ^ ^T qq q XT i^ t ^ 
q" qr qt q q^q urr; | q g nq ^ g[T qi* q 2 JT qf cq ^ 


qr if ^ q q? q^qqiqfqp^q qnfiir a^^qiq qjfq 
qfesi5a<Tqrq^l^u| ^q R s#qit 
q W: I a(T qqf qT qqqqmqT* i[ 5J ^ q^S^T: I 

^sqrqrqfq^ sq# qq% qr atrqqrq^ q^« 
rfq i qq qnet qT^mr%rqTqt cqrnt fqwt qr 1 


q tiiiq ^ ^ q q q g| ^ q 

s^p.H 6 , , .' 'f- ■;, , , ^ . 

qqq qtq j ^q^M q^Ti?^ qf q. 

^ q5*fq^ irrqtqqu^Tf^^ tr^^Rqi q^ qn^ 


3 q-qq-o-# ^ 
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5 r I ^ # 1 JCT iTT- 

»n ^ s'A^ H ’TT ^ ^ n ^ w 5n ST *r i err ?s sr 
mm i 5 T “gr ssr ^ nft 

3T^P»TcfT5r5f er csr « q % u «rT f^r gR 

^ «nroiTllr^ gr^^egrr- 



JT «r JT «fT lir gi ft s w- 


^ ft 5 ?^ 3 5 ^w ft ft ftgwT§[ft^?fcq?f!xi^fi ^32 V 
qsi^npiwft ! 

:^rfsft«T* 

fflS^ gr 55|[«5iftT grgr<ig^Egf^l^f2l?giftft ^ gff *i gr ^ ft 
^ ^ft cr?iicr^ftrlftg!^^Ni^^ S^ 2 # ^ f % # 
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v m w ft n d 3 «i »t h % ft i 3 t q ft ^ ft ^ n^sr- 
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! 0 ^ H n x K d ^ ft g !fq? 3 :OTWlT|T^sr^Aftgi! 5 JT^T- 
*P(ft[^^d^ ir WWW: 


8 Rir^grTft:«OTfiT 5 fT 5 ^ ft ftr % c^ft ft \ 

Hgq ft gf S q u 



3 psft I ft ft iis#Tsd^ftgflmftsft- 


1 ‘Disregarding the prohibition -to ‘^ir dujpfng the for- 
bidden time enjails a fine of l^nas’-rrsq t 
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j^ysrf^^^OTTiTc^qr^^rrrf^l^ sr ^ ^ ?tt I 
si^?T M wurj \ mr srr n sf P?r- 

ffr ft ^ ft ft ftft^j^f^; sic^ cT^r sTTii^8E^''ftft^‘ 
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^ JT 5f 1 srmi 

ftrar ^ m ^ 

q^^ sr^^rlqri^ mtt eft 5^q[t 

^5^: ^%?ft WT crfr«iTp;»f ?[o;ot f9?T«fl ^ 

T % tirf ?intfc^5w^T IT sJ* 

«n K^ ^ m4 sf^r ir55rfr*i7^aragw:tir it at ^ 

ft 3 # ?£mt v ft ^ 3TRt g^ft^uft ^ 

lft» 

fer ft ^ *r ft ^ 5 ?T m* t ft f 

ftftftftfe ft SRTft^ft;^ftftftftMlTftftf«rft^^ 

n^ft* ^ ft ft! iiftft 

^ «i mx 

ft 5 ^ ft ift ft ^ ^ ^ ft i[fe l^ft ft ?r 5ff ft(ft^ ft 

* “oe^wo’^'-‘^-^’-^lt! \ 
t “o!finf^(^*o”-^i 

3 ‘^’fq inft qftn^ 

4 I - ^^imFqiR^i’-rn I 
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atiqa^ %f^a?naT^ ^aargasaT^^ a a^^la t 
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^ f cat ft I ft a ^ q sa ij a at’ser^qt a^sq: 

X fsa:qR:i 

2 ‘ ‘arao’'^ aa^qr’i-aFRt I 

3 ‘‘aaaiia9qT agp^a'” ^am: ^swak:— a i 
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?i5i 5r%f^^ftsjr)9ri> 

srsN* %f5lT^q JTsqq^ q?gff^qT5IT* 
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JLEADING ARTICLES 

[—Relations Between Guptas, Kadambas 
and Yakatakas 

By Rev, H. Heras* S. J.-, M.A. 

An inscription of the KaJamba King Kakusthavarmma in 
the Sbikarpiir taluk^ Sbimoga district, known to epigraphists 
as the Talagaiada pillar inscription of Kakusthavarmma^ has 
been the first document that records relations between the 
Guptas and tlae Kadamhas. After ttie usual story of King 
Mayurasarmma and his brilliant accomplishments round Kanohi 
this inscription gives the vam^avali of the Kadamhas till King 
Kakustha, the donor of the grant. Of this monarch the poet 
says in bombastic style : This sun among kings, by the rays, 
{viz.) his daug'ljters, raised up the beds of lotus, {viz) the 
families of the Gupta and other kings.'’^ ^ 

Mr. B. Ltewis Rice supposed that ''the reference is probably 
to Samudra-G-apta, who made an expedition throngboat the 
South as recorded on the pillar at Allahabad.^^ ^ Again, 
Mr. Rice, referringlio the same passage says later on : “ This, 

1 jSjj. Ind., VIII, p. 36, & 31; Cam., VII, SL 176. 

» Eice, Ooirff Tmcrijpiions (Revise! Edition), p, a. 
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there can le no doubt, as previously said, refers to Samudra- 
Gupta, who is the only Gupta known to have made an expedi- 
tion to th'e South/^i . Evidently the only reason Mr. Eice had 
for such a suggestion was Samudra-Gupta’s expedition into 
Southern India. Prescinding now from the probability of 
Monsieur Q. Jonveau-Duhl-emrs opinion that Sanaudra-Gupta^g 
conquests were confined only to the East coast of the Deccan/ 
Rice's statement appeared to me ill-founded. Hence I care- 
fully studied all the awilable confemporary evidence, and the 
result of my research will be the subject of ibis paper. 

The greatest mpnareh of the Vakataka dynasty "seems to 
have been Pravarasena I. The Ajanta Cave inscriptipn of 
Prithivisena II gives him the title of damrat, and he is said 
to have performed several sacrifices that prove the claimant’s 
right, to paramount sovereignty. One of the achievements was 
to have conquered ‘‘the lord of Kuhtala,”® This seems to have 
been one of the titles of the Ka|amba Eings.^ . In fact Knnfcala 
seems to have been one of the provinces of the Eadamba 
Empire^ and one of the best provinces, too. In the Narendra 
inscription of Jayakelim II, liefi, we read the following praises 
of the province of Kuntala Like the beauty of a tress of 
hair on the (goddess) Earth who is clasped by the zone of the 
oceans, the province of Kuntala appears a charm to the mind; 
in this province,^like a glittering- forehead ornament, there 
shines to the delight of the soul, the country of Halasigue, 
a gem of a country, most exalted and ck£ boundless value. 
Eundiir, which is ir beauty-spot of this charming province, is 
extolled by all mankind This province was bounded by the 
rivers Bhima and Vedavati and included Shimo^a, Chjtaldroog, 
BeUary, Dharwar, JBijapur and some adjacent territories.® 

« lT3icl,' p. 6. Cf. XXV.p. S7i JSr|>. 7 

* Jouvefta-Dutreuil, Anoieni Eistory o/iAfi 2)ecca«, p. B8. 

* Ajanta Cave inscript ion of Piitliivisena II, of W.L, lY, p. 126, v. 8, 

* Bhaa Daji, Eepori on Pioiographio Copies oj Inscriptions in EJtaruaar 
and Mysore, J,E.£.E.A.S.ilXt^. ^17. 

* JEfp. IM-t XIII, p. 315, vv. 68-9.. 

® Cf. Mce,Mysore'G(fsefieer,lrp, 2i9 (1897), 
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Hence the Vakataka Kihg Pravaraseaa I defeated the 
Kadamba sov%reigii. But who was the defeated monarch? 
Dr. S..::KriBhnaswami Aiyangav has shown that PraVarasena I 
was contemporary with Chandra-Hupta I and not in the last 
period of the latter^s feign indeed, for Pravarasena^s successor is 
also given by him as synchronic witTi the founder of the Gupta 
Empire.® Now Chandra-Gupta Ps reign runs from 320 to 
330-5. Therefore the Kadamba King routed by Pravarasena 
X cannot be ffther but, Mayuralarmma, the founder of the 
dynasty, perhaps before ^is estahlishihg his family firmly in 
the Kuntala country .^4 The grant that mentioned this event 
was written about a century later ; hence when the poet said 
that Pravarasena defeated the lord of Kuntala, he moct likely 
meant that he defeated the one who became the lord of Kuntala 
shortly after, or the representative of the dynasty that were 
the lords of Kuntala when the grant was written.,' * 

Mayura^armma^s reign in Kuptala | lasted till ,the year 360, 

viz. till about the middle<of the reign of Samudra-Gupta (330- 

380) . This King, nevertheless, had died before M ayuralarmma'^s 
— ^ ^ ■ ^ ■: ^ - ■■ ^ 

» S. KristinaBwami Aiyanpr,. Th(t in Gfttjoia Mtiorys Q.J.M.8., 

XV, p. 168; S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, The VahataTcas and iheir Place in 
the Hislory of India, Annals of the Bhandarhar Institute. V.jp. 37-9. 

JoTiYeau-Diibreuil, O.C., p. 95. 

^iProf.’>. y. Venlcakaraiaa Iyer, in Ms I article The Vydghras and iheir 
identif cation. The New Lig ht on Vakdfaka History in The Journal of 
Ortenioil iResearchjX, p, 89-91, intends to prove tliab Pravarasena conquered 
and took poss-ssion ^ the Kuntala country j and speaks of the subsequent 
Vakataka aggrandizement in the South. If tljis is so how could the Kadamba 
family establish itself 1heie at the same time ? Moreover tha inscription of 
Jayake^lm il referred to above clearly shows that Kuntala was one of .the best 
provinces If -the Kadamba kingdom. It hardly conld be bo, if this province was 
ander the Vakatakas from the time of the founder of the KSda mbs dynasty 
I tbink tbit the importance of these facts must be well-weighed before relying 
upon the mere title of Kuntale^, that may be an empty boast, . as it is castomary 
in such grants. In the aforesaid Ajanta inscription, Prithivisena (circa 355.4,00) 
is also said to have conq.nered Kuntala, and again Ms filth successor Harishena 
(circa 500.520) boasts of having conquered the same country. Buddhist 

Cave Temples, p. 53. This shows that this enterprise was a common boast among 
^he tings of this dynasty. 
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sncceesor, Kafigavarroraa whose reign lasted till 38B. Now 
Kakiisthavarmina was according to the grants the grandson 
of this Kangavarmnra, who died five years later than Samudra- 
Gnpta. Naturally, then, the opinion of Mr. Rice falls to the 
ground. The daughter of Kakusthavarmma was most likely 
not yet born when Samndra-Gnpta died. 

The son and successor of Katigavarmma, Bhagiratha, 
reigned from 385 to 410. He was therefore fnlly contempo- 
rary with Chandra-Gupta II (380-414). This is a very 
interesting detail indeed, as occurring at the time when friendly 
relations commenced between the Guptas and Kadambas, 
relations that ended with a family alliance. 

In the Sanskrit work Srn^rapraM^iha the poet Bhoja 
relates that the great poet Kalidasa was sent as an ambassador 
of King Vikramaditya to a Kuntstla King.** 

Now, we know from Chandra- Gupta IPs coins that this 
King assumed the title of Yikramaditya.*^ Mr. K. Bala- 
suhrabmanya Ayyar has already identified the Vikramadity a 
of this passage with Chandra-Gupta II.*^ This embassy 
seems to be one of the most suggestive events in the history 
of the Gupta Empire. Putting aside the personality of the 
ambassador chosen by Chandra-Gupta, tbe great poet Kalidasa, 
it confirms the increasing importance of the Khdamba King 
in the beginning of the fifth century,, as pointed out in 
Kaknstha^s grant mentioned above. In fact, we do not know 
of any embassy of the Kadambas to the G^pta 'sovereigns. 
Now, Chandra-Gnpta Yikramaditya, the successor of the great 
Emperor Samudra Gupta, the- conqueror of Eastern Malwa, 
Saura^tra and Gujrat, in whose reign the Gupta Samy^t was 

” Cf. K. Bilasubrahmanya Ayyar, A Study m KdUidia in ddelation to 
JPolUical Science, Madras Orieni’ai Gonfereace, p. 6. 

AStlan, Gupta Ooina, p, 34-7, 49, 

2* “ Tbe most -widespread at preseat is the theory that Tikramais Chandra- 
Gapta II of the Gupta dynasty ...There seems to he no d^abt, at least, that this 
king actually bore the title Vikramadityii, and that his general character and the 
splendor of his r*dgn fit -wbU enough the descnptioiis of our Yitrama.’' Edgerton. 
Tifcramo^t Ad^eutme*, I, p. hWi, 
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ofEciallj accepted in the kingdom of Nepa];i sends an embassy 
to the lord of Kuntall, the Kadamba King Bbagiratba, 

The by Hemacbandra gives some more 

details about this embassy of Kalidasa. The author quotes the 
following verse of Kalidasa : — 

frrf wmx- \ 

(Here rests Meru, the crest of the mountains, 

And moreover there are the seven oceans whose burdens 
are put down here ; 

This surface of the earth here, shining on the support, 
viz. the coils of the lord of the serpents, 

Indeed is a fib place for people like ourselves.) 

Then Hemachaadra gives the following comment upon 
the poet's quotation :■ — ‘' In this verse Kalidasa, though the 
ambassadof of a mighty king, on a mean place, not hating got 
a seat corresponding to the honour and the dignity befitting his- 
own lord, being forced by ciroumetances seated only on the 
ground, with ready self-consciousness and depth of mind shows 
how fitting a place for people like him the very ground is, 
being tbe throne of the earth, (which is) immovable on the 
surface of the dhils of the lord of the snakes, because just there 
the'Meru, the overlord of the mountains, has seated himself, 
and go (did) the seven great oceans; There is a real similarity 
between tbemjwid us.'^^® 

The fact is that the Kadamba King Bbaglratha did not 
offer Kalidasa a seat befitting the sovereign whose representa- 
tive he , 'was. This seems to confirm the same idea that the 
Kadamba King^s power was then increasing. 

Nothing is sai5 of the motive of this embassy. Yet we may 
guess it after consideifing the circumstances of Chandra* Gupta 
Hem^liaudra, AwUywoicaracaroa (N.S.P, Ed.), p. 18040. 
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IFb reigD, This monarch married his daughter §ri Prabhavati- 
tjupta to the Vabataha King Kudrasena II, according to the 
information afforded by several grants of the latter family.^® 
This fact shows not only the wish of the Vabataka family of 
establishing intimate relations with the Imperial Guptas, but 
also Chaiidra-Gapta''s wisdom of forming family alliances with 
reigning Sonth of his Empire, His sharp eye 
perhaps foresaw the impending hordes of the Hnnas from the 
North, a source of great harm to the Empire, indeed. Thus 
this great Emperor allied his family with the sovereigns of the 
Deccan to secure the southern boundaries during the forth- 
coming struggle in the North. One of these alliances was 
the marriage of Sri Prabhavati-Gupta with Endrasena li. 
Another was proposed, we suspect, to the Kadamba King 
through Chan dra-Gupta’’s ambassador, the poet Kalidasa. 

Moreoverj the Talagunda inscription of Kakusthavarmma 
seems to point to the same auspicious event. It is there said 
that this King by means of his daughters raised up the family 
of the Guptas.^'* This sounds like a favour done to the Gupta 
family by the Kadamba King. It is also perhaps a bint at a 
request of a Gupta sovereign for a family alliance with the lord 
of Kuntala. If that is so, we may suppose that Kalidasa went 
to Taijayanti (Banavasi), the Kadamba capital, in charge of 
settling this delicate proposal, The daughters of Bhagiratha 
were most likely all engaged at this time. His eldest son and 
future successor, Eaghu, seems to have died without offspring, 
since he was succeeded by his brother Kakusthavarmma in 426. 
One of the daughters of the latter was therefore selected for 
effecting this union with the Guptas. 


'W ho was the Gupta Prince to whom this Kadamba girl 
was given in marriage ? Before replying to this questiou, it is 
n^sary to study two other family alliances between the 
Kadam bas and two other neighhouring dynasties. 


meat, C.7.7., IH, p. 237, tv. 14-5 j p. 245-6, w. 13-6 ; J?p. Ini-, XV 
VvaiZ * 216 } LIII, p. 48 i ,1.5. 0/ 7F.7., IV, p. 120^ 
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The grant of Kaknsthavarmina informs us that this Kiug's 
daughters were married to the Guptas and other kings. No 
hint as to who were these other kings is found in the inscription j 
but the Balaghat plates of Prithivisena II come to our rescue. 
This grantj while giving the well-known vam^avali of the 
Vakatakas, says that Prithivisena 11 was the son of Narendra- 
sena born of the Mahadevi Ajihita-hhattarika, a daughter of 
the lord of Euntala.^’' Now, Narendrasena was the grandson 
of Budrasenall and Sri Prabbavati- Gupta, herself the daughter 
of Chandra-Gupta II.is According to Mr. Vincent Smith 
and Monsieur Jouveau-Dubreuil, the marriage between Rudra- 
sena II and Chandra- Gupta^s daughter was celebrated about 
395.^® Jouveau-Dubreuil supposes that the marriage of 
their grandson took place 50 years later, i.e. in 44:5. Thus 
we come down to the reign of Kaknsthavarmma. Hence we 
may unhesitatingly affirm that Mahadevi Ajjhita-bhattarika 
was one of the daughters of KakuEthavarmma. This fact is 
also against the opinion of Mr. Rice, for Narendrasena was the 
great-great-grandson of Samudra-Gupta, through the' latter*s 
grand-daughter §ri Prabhavati-Gupta. How could two' sisters 
be married, one to Samudra-Gupta and the other to his great- 
great-grandson ? The record of this marriage in Prithiviseof 
II's grant shows, moreover, the importance of the Kadamba 
family. Samudra-Gupta meutioned in his coins/® as well 
as in some of his inscriptions,^^ the Licchavi origin of his 
mother Mahadevi Kumaradevi, and from this fact we deduce 
that the rank and power of the Guptas was increased 
by this family union with that famous Kshatriya clan. 
Pravai;pseaa II and his sueceseors also feel proud of their 
family union with tlie daughter of Chandra-Gupta II as 

Up, Ind„ XX, p. 2’71, tv. 30-1. 

C£. S. KrisliDaswami Aiyangarj The Vajeatakas in Qnpta Historp, 
Q.J.M,S^XV,p.lS5, 

SmiSij TAb ySidiaTca Dynasip of Berar in iTie Fourth and Fifth 
Centurieti J,F -li.S.j 1914:, p. 326 5 Jouv^au-Dubreml, o.c., p. 100. 
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revealed in their inscriptions;** And now Prithivisena II 
gladly records the name and origin of his mother through whom, 
'' the bed of lotus of this family has been raised, up use 
the expression of Kaknstha’s inscription. 

Another daugther of Kakusthavarmma was married to 
a G-afiga King of Mysore. "We gather this information from 
eereral Ganga grants.*® According to them, King Avinita 
was a nephew of the illustrious Krish:iQ.avarmma who was 
a sun in the firmament of the Kadamba family through his 
mother who was a sister of the same Krishiiavarmma. Now, 
Krishn.avarmma was the son of King Kakusthavarmma. 
Therefore the mother of Avinita was one of the daughters of 
the same Kakustha, Prom this we deduce that Avinita’s 
father, Maidhava IT, was a contemporary of Krishnavaimma 
of Kuntala, and of the latter’s hrother Santivarmma. Yet 
Monsieur Jouveau-Dubreuil, who has adopted for Raghu the 
dates 4^0-4S6*^‘ gives to his contemporary Ma4hava II the 
following ; 540-565.*® I sincerely think that these dates need 
some correction. 

After considering all this, we cannot suppose that the Gupta 
married to a daughter of Kakusthavarmma was Chandra-Gupta 
•II. If he had been so, he would have become the brother-in- 
law of the wife (Mahadevi A^jhita-bhattarika) of his grandson 
{Narendrasena) , Such a ease may be possible indeed, but it is 
not probable. We are more inclined to think that Chandra- 
Gupta II sent the embassy to obtain a princess for one of 
his sons. Was this Prince Chandra-Gupta IPs successor, the 
future Kumara-Gupta I ? We took for granted that one of 
the daughters of Kakusthavarmma married Narendrasena in 
445 . Now Kamara-Gupta I seems to have died'^about A55 at 
lip® ^■g®- Hence, supposing that Kalidasa*s emhassy 
took: place in 390, the marriage of Kumara-Gupta I with the 

** C£. note 14. 

« Eice. Coorg Inscriptions, 'Report of the^Myaoro ArohaologicaX 
Dsptirtment, 192B,p, 86, v- 14 j p. 90, v.?. 

** Jonveau-nTabteuil, O.C., p, 95. 

** Ibicl,, p. 107. 
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Kadamba princess could have ' taken place d.uring the last 
decade of the fourth century. It may be objected that there is 
too long a space between the marriage of these two sisters, one 
in 891-2 and another in 445. But while considering that the 
dates are only approximate, as also that the Hindu monarohs 
had many wives, we shall find it not improbable that the oldest 
dar^hter of Kakusthavarmma could be married in 891-2 and 
the youngest in 445. 

Who was this Kadamba princess? Was she Queen 
Anantadevi of the Bhitari seal of Kumara-Gupta II T In 
the present stage of research we are not able to affirm it. Let 
it suffice meanwhile to have proyed first, that the daughter 
of the Kadamba King Kakusthavarmma could not be a wife 
of King Samudra- Gupta j second, that this princess most 
probably was married to King Kumara-Gupta I, and third, 
that there can be no doubt as to the increasing imporfanee of 
the Kadambas in tbe beginning of the fifth century. 

Fleet, The BMiati Seal of II , Ini, Ant., XIX, p. 22S, 


II — A Survey of Indian Architecture 

By Monomonan Gangruly, Vidyaratua, B.E. 

In this age of steel and ferro-conorete^ when the stream of 
aTchitectural development has receded as it were from its 
original ccmrse though the old forms are still being applied 
more or less consistently with the principles of utility and cost, 
it will he worth our while to consider the principles of a type or 
system that has well-nigh disappeared and is struggling to 
express itself through a medium that is not promising. The 
work of these human beavers so felicitously expressed by Carlyle, 
has no doubt brought into prominence the- constructive side of 
the building art ; but its dignity, otherwise called by Kaskin 
the architectural honesty, has been impaired to a considerable 
extent. 

1 look upon Indian architecture not from the standpoint of 
those who look back to a past age, with some of that wistful regret 
for what has disappeared and is outworn, as a fit theme for 
academic discussion prompted by a pious but passing impulse, but 
as a living art to be practised so as to fit in with our prisent ideal 
and necessity, not in the sense of architectural excrescence but 
as a part of an organic whole. 

Inspired by the above idea a petition, signed by more than 
a hundred eminent men of England consisting of the Members 
of Parliament, the Institute of British Architects and the 
Boyal Society of Arts, etc, was presented to the Secretary of 
State for India for following the building traditions of India 
in reconstructing the City of Delhi, 

The study of Indian architecture has entered upon a new 
era since the passing of the Ancient Ivlonumients Act by Lord 
Curzon for the pfoteGtionP and preservation of monuinfi»i+«, ft 
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being based on English acts and certain recent legislations in 
this conneotion in Greece and Italy, putting a stop to the spolia- 
tion of the remains of old ; the passing of the Act has breathed 
fresh life into the dry bones of architectural information and 
is destined to bring to a happy termination the dispute re 
Indian Architecture which led Eergussou to write a diatribe 
against Raja Rajendra Eal Mitra in his Archaeology in 
India. The preservation of some temples^ I am sorry, has been 
done in a very careless way, having no regard to the construc- 
tive, decorative and ecclesiastical peculiarities of the temples. 
It is also desirable to extend the operations of this act by some 
sort of treaty or agreement so that the monuments which can- 
not now he touched by the legislations can he brought within 
its operation. 

I shall never forget the wretched condition of the Mandapa 
of the Chalukyan temple at Honam Eunda near the fort of 
Warangal in the Nizamis dominions for a visit to which I had. 
to spend two sleepless nights in a dirty musafir khana and 
a deserted wretched shed. The Nizam'*s Government, however, 
takes great interest in the preservation and restoration of 
ancient monuments. 

The State of Mysore, where I have extensively travelled, is 
also found to display an intelligent interest in this direction, but 
the carving of the inclined Chalukyan parapet of the twelfth 
century with its modern raised panels in the temple at Halebid 
is indicative of a perverted taste not in keeping with the spirit 
of preservation, Vhich should perpetuate as far as possible the 
remains which are marked by an individuality which no skill 
in mod ejnisingjthem can restore. I should refer to the flaring 
ignorance or inadvertence evinced in the restoration of the 
temple of Paralurame^vara and Bhaskera^vara of Bhabanedvara 
where the relative position of the Par^va Bevatas has been 
reversed in their respective niches. 

The critical and historical study of Indian arohitecture has 
not been crowrhed with a measure of success commensurate 
with the a^nount of labour bestowed upon it. One of the main 
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reasons for this failure is the destructive effect of some pre- 
conceived notions about its genesis and development occupying 
the minds of those who work in this field of research, a spirit 
quite contrary to that which should guide us in all onr methods 
of enquiry. Eegardless of the genius of the nation about its self- 
contained and exclusive oharaoter so clearly manifest from the 
early dawn of history, a student of Indian architeeiure is taught 
to took upon the advent of the Greeks as an agency introducing 
lithie art and architecture in India. 

It has been remarked by Fergusson with reference to the 
Mauryan Cliaitya cave at Bhaja in Western India that the 
wooden features noticed there, would or could not he used by any 
one familiar with construolions in stone. This with other 
observations has led Bergussou to conjure up the hypothesis of 
the introduction of lithie arohiteoture in' India by the Greeks . The 
Ghalukyan Kirtti stambhas belonging to the twelfth century 
A.c. set up in the fort of Warangal in the Nizamis territory 
remind one of the Sanohl gateways belonging to the second 
century a.d. "though they are widely dissimilar, fergiisson 
himself has observed that their main interest lies in their being 
the lineal descendants of the gateways at Safichi. We thus find 
a continuity of the wooden form after a thousand years since the 
Safichi gates were setup. No one can, therefore, reasonably 
think for a moment that the pillars of the twelfth century were 
the immediate successors of a wooden model. The tracery 
window in Sidi Sayyidi mosque at Ahmedabad shows distinct 
wooden features ; if all such works except the one at Ahmedabad 
were to cease to exist owing to some cause or other, would it be 
conBistent to deduce that such were first repro<iaced ia stone 
from a wooden model or prototype in the sixteenth century? The 
existence of wooden features in a style or structure does not war- 
rant the supposition that there is an immediate chronological 
reia^Oh between the latter and its ptototype ; woodenu features 
are more or less noticeable in the structures of the present day, 
■What have the afitooates of Greek origin got to say to the 
lemarfe of I’ergupon himself about the Maiji Sahiba^ tomb at 
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Junogad built about 60 years ago? I'erguseon remarked as 
follows 

‘‘ All the carving is executed with precision and appropri- 
ateness, but it is all wooden, or in other words, every detail 
wonld- be more appropriate for a sideboard or a bedstead, or 
any article of upholstery than for a building iu stone/"’ 

"Would anybody apply Fergnsson^s remark about the 
Bhaja cave to the expert stone cutters of Guzeratof the present 
day who built the above tomb with wooden features, and say 
that such wooden features would not or could not be used by 
any one familar with constructions in stone ? 

There is another tendency noticeable among the eritios of 
Indian art, which goes to a great extent in acoonnting for the 
present attitude. The advent of Gautama Buddha is considered 
to be the starting point of Indian history : before that, there 
is an eternal blank ; the references to the period anterior to 
the birth of Bnddha are rejected as interpolations belonging 
to the later period of culture invented by the wily Brahmans. 
It does not stand to reason that Buddhist culture sprang 
suddenly into existence like an Athene fully armed. Buddha 
was a synthesis of Indian culture, a fulfilment of Indian aspira- 
tions in the spiritual field. He was not born to illustrate the 
repetition of the sequence or order described in the Mosaic 
cosmogony according to which cosmos evolved out of chaos, 
light out of darkness at the dictate of an unsien Providence. 
It will he irrational in this age to accept the advent of Buddha 
as a phenomenon which cannot be accounted for as being 
outside the chain of* causation and effect forged in the eternal 
process of evolutSon. 

The humanitarian movement started by Aloka gave a great 
impetus to ar|hiteetnre and the rise of the Kushan power had 
in it sufficient potentiality to maintain and perhaps to augment 
the vis created by the Imperial Maury as; but it is 
cft-tainly incorect to say that Indian architecture emerged full 
grown from, the initiative of Piyadasi, 
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In the Mahavagga and the Eullavagga -which had been 
written before A^oka flourished, we find details of architecture 
indicating elaborations through tedious processes. That the 
Buddhist art rests upon the well-defined and solid substratum 
of Brahmanio art is admitted by the Buddhists themselves. In 
the book called the Ckitralahsanam one of the four books on art 
forming a part of the 128 rd volume of the sutra portion of 
Tanjur, the Tibetan Pitaka On Mahayana Buddhism, Brahma 
while explaining to Nagnajit the origin of Olitta refers to the 
prevalence of the chaitjas in the Yedie period and to the 
recognition of the importance like the Vedas of the ^rt of 
drawing, a proficiency in which was required for the oonstruction 
of the ohaityas. Dr, Berthold Laufer, the German scholar, 
who has translated the CUtf alahsanam oi Nagnajit, the king 
of Gandhara, is identical with his namesake in the Mahay anist 
test in which case he thinks that the Indian origin of the 
Gandhara art can be easily established. 

I may very briefly refer in this connection to the so-called 
Greek an'J Persepolitan columns noticed by some authorities 
in India. If we study the technics and details of these columns 
carefully we shall never call them Greek or Persian ; I must 
admit here that some of the decorative devices of the Greeks 
and Persians were no doubt borrowed, but if we bestow a mo- 
ment's consideration, upon the technics we are sure to arrive at 
a different conclusion and cannot but call them Indian in spirit 
and form. The very presence of acanthus as a decorative 
device in the capital of the columms or columnar representations 
noticed at Gandhara has led the advocates of the GrEBcp- 
Bactrian school to trace their direct descent from the classical 
sources and thus to pave the way for the theory of Greek 
influenee on Indian architecture and finally to the. theory 
of the introduction of lifchio. arohitecture in Iidia by the 
Greeks. 

If we study the form of the column -mth their base and 
capital we camnot call t^em Greek or Boman at a,ll The shaffs 
of columas eyen at Gandharaused to be decorated with the 
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Vedic symbol of the Aishtika Vedi. I have not noticed angular 
corners in the abacus of a classical oolnmn; they are invariably 
bevelled ofE j whereas in all the Gandhara examples without 
exception they are sharply pointed. The columnar representa- 
tions at Gandhara are all dwarfish and devoid of the sublime 
proportion and symmetry characteristic of the classical form. 
I am not aware of double superposed pilasters of Corinthian 
order of the first and second century A.O. as we notice at 
Gandhara ; nor have I noticed any square-shafted or octagonal 
pillar , of the Corinthian order. I am also not aware of any 
Greek or Eoman building where the architrave is also decorated 
with the acanthus which is only found in the Corinthian 
capital. 

These and many other considerations have led me to reject 
the theory of Grseco-IJactriau origin of Indian architecture, 
although I repeat that the craftsmen of those days in the 
frontier provinces were certainly tinged with the Hellenistic 
ideas of decoration to some extent which are infinitesimal 
considering the vastness of the indigenous system as evinced 
in the details. 

Until the Greek plan and elevation of building are dis- 
covered we cannot fairly speak of the Greek: influence on Indian 
architecture. The adoption with material alterations of a very 
few decorative motifs does not justify the supposition of Greek 
origin or Greek influence. Where is the classical order in the 
Indian forms ? The mere existence of the motif of acanthus 
or abacus with variation does not identify a column as belonging 
to the Corinthian order. We come across the prototype of the 
acanthus form in Ihe tepple of Edfu in Egypt, It may be 
stated very briefly tMt a Corinthian column has the peon fiarities 
characterising it in its stylobate, base, shaft, capital, entablature 
and intercolumniation. 

Similar is the case with the so-called Persepoliian column, 
in Indii^ the zoopborus forms of the capitals of which were 
only boTrowed and nothing else. Persia was again indebted 
to Assyria for this form and other ajehitectural features, As 
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there is a ^ood deal of differer.oe between the columns of the^ 
palaces of KhorasabadJn Assyria and in the Chehil Minar, 
the hall of XerxeS; or the tomb of Darius at Nakhi-Rustom 
in Persia, the zoophorus Indian column in similarity widely 
divergent from the Persian one. No one calls the Persian 
column Assyrian j by a parity of reasoning I do not understand 
why should the Indian type he branded Persepolitan. It is as 
much Persepolitan as that at Khorasabad. The Achsemenian 
column is invariably tapering and generally fluted except in the 
fa9ade of the necropolis at Persepolis and the column of Cyrus at 
Pasargadae. All the Persepolitan columns must invariably have 
a base of peculiar form j this is not the case in India, nor do we 
find anywhere the complex column with the double hell capital 
surmounting the Ionic scrolls, or volutes, the second variety 
of the Persian column. I would ask you to examine the straight 
zoophorus octagonal column in the caves of Karle, Bedsa, and 
Nasik or those in the Ananta Gnmpha hear Bhubane^var and 
I am sure yofl will not find the least resemblance in details. 
Gn carefully examining the Amaravati bas-relief in the Madras 
Museum depicting columns of the so-called Persepolitan type 
I could not come to the conclusion generally accepted, I have 
come across the zoophorus type in the valley of the Nile as well, 
and I would ask you to compare the pictures of the Egyptiau 
form with that found at Safiehi. Apart from the Irnguistie 
consideration tending to derive Ahur Mazda from Asura Maya 
and the stratigraphic al evidence of the soil. Dr. Spooner has 
not said anything supporting his theory fc his article on the 
Zoroastrian Period of Persian History about the column exhumed 
at Kumrahar supposed by him to have been derived f jom the 
Persian model ; my remarks above apply to this column also 
which does not show any feature of the Persian model except 
the decorative device in the capital. I should, however, be glad 
if any Persian feature be brought to my notice that might 
have escaped my atteution. 

Another difficulty in the study of Indian arohiteeture is the 
incorrect generalisation arrived at by a detection of similarities 
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noticed in other forms. These isolated similarities without 
reference to the circumstances such as the climatie conditions 
the nature of the materials in use, the ethnic pecaliarities of 
the nations practising a particular form and, above all, the 
psychological unity underlying different minds admitting of the 
possibility of the introduction of similar styles in different ages 
and climes cannot be the safe and reliable criteria to fall 
back upon in tracing the origin or fixing the chronology of 
a particular style or form. 

The wooden architecture found in the country stretching 
forth from Kashmir to Nepal is similar to that in Scandinavia 
in many respects^ Some German travellers, again, have 
suggested a Chinese origin; the Perisan features are also 
noticeable. Woul^^'any sane man on the above score establish 
a common arehiteeth^ral relation between Scandinavia, Persia, 
India and China ? ^ From a similarity of forms between Drau- 
pathPs Rathaat Mahavallipuram, a monolithie structure of 
the Pallavas of the seventh century and the modern Bengal 
hut called Chauehala, would anybody seriou^ consider 
the latter as derived from the former ? If so, he would 
be overriding the fundamental logical axiom that similars in 
some respects are not similars in #ther respects. I have 
found a peculiar projecting decorative device resembling a 
cross on the plinth of the Brahmanical and Jaina temples 
belonging to the time of Hoysala Ballalas at Kikkeri, Sravan 
Belgola and Halebid in Mysore. Would anybody infer tberfl- 
from that these were Christian in origin ? From the similarity 
existing between fbe images on gold leaves found at the 
Mycenaean tomb» and the Pre-Mauryan funeral mounds 
discovered by Dr. Blooh^at Lauriya to the north of Bettiah, 
would any archaeologist try to connect the two together? 

The study of Indian arohiteoture presents a tangle of 
confusion owing to several causes. The purposes for which the 
buildings were oi^nally meant had often to be changed by the 
persons who were iu power in different periods of history, or in 
’ases when they were vacated by those who first used them. 

2 4 Eee. J. 
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Thus we find the ancient Buddhist Chaitya Hall at Ter in 
Hyderabad appropriated to Vaisnava worship. Similarly also 
the early Bauddha cave in J unagadh were set apart for the 
Jainas by the Sah Kings of Snrashtra about the end of the 
second century of the Christian era, or more correctly for those 
of the Jainas who obtained the^knowledge of the Kevalins 
producing final emancipation. The Katra at Mathura was an 
impoihant Buddhist site in the time of the Guptas ;the Yasa 
vihara that used to stand here gave place to a Vishnuvite 
temple dedicated to Keshab Deb, which again was demolished 
and replaced by a mosque in the time of Arungzeb. 

Many Jaina caves or structures, again, were appropriated 
by the Buddhists and those professing the Brahmanical faith ; 
many temples were converted into mosques and also thousands 
of temples were desecrated and demolished for a supply of stones 
with which they were built. The house of Jagat Singh and 
Dunoan^s Bridge near Benares have been built with materials 
obtained froifi the ruthless spoliation of the ancient Sarnath 
buildings. The marble slabs lining the memorable stupa at 
Amaravati belonging to the second century a.o. were in the last 
oentnry seized upon and utilised by a local zemindar for feeding 
his limekiln. An inaproper use of many old buildings has 
rendered the study of Indian architecture difficult. The mosque 
of the Gol Gumbuz at Bijapur was converted into an office of 
the Irrigation Department by an addition of two ugly bath- 
rooms at the two sides and a provision of a hack door at the 
Mirab not to speak of numerous partition, walls. The mosque 
of Dai Angah at Lahore, turned into a powder magazine by 
Eanjit Singh, was subsequently ased as the officq^of thC rBailway 
Traffic Superintendent of Lahore. Lord Curzon has laid us 
under a deep debt of gratitude by passing a legislation which 
has recovered many old buildings from their pitiable' condition 
owing to their being used for purposes other than those for 
whibh they were meant. I quote what Lord Curzoa said iu 
19G0 at a meeting of tha Asiatic Society of Bengah 
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“ When I was in Lahore in April last, I found the exquisite 
little Moti Muejid, or Pearl Mosque in the Port, which was 
erected by Jehangir exactly 300 years ago, still used for the 
profane purposes to which it had been converted by Kanjit 
Singh, viz. as a government treasury. The arches are built 
with brickwork, and below, the marble floor had been excavated 
as a cellar for the reception of iron-bound chests of rupees. 
I pleaded for the restoration to its original state of this beautiful 
little building, which I suppose not one visitor in a hundred to 
Lahore has ever seen, Ranjit Singh cared nothing for the 
taste or the trophies of his Mahomedan predecessors and half 
a century of British occupation with its universal paint-pot and 
the exigencies of the Public Works Engineer has assisted the 
melancholy decline. Fortunately in recent years something has 
been done to recover the main buildings of the Moghul Palace 
from these two insatiable enemies/^ 

Again, owing to repeated restorations the original form can 
hardly be ascertained with precision in the case of many temples. 
The Jaina temple of Risabha Nath on the summit of the 
Satrunjay Hill at Palitanain Guzrat as it stands at present has 
been restored seven times and it is difficult, nay impossible, to 
trace the vestige of the old temple of the tenth century and to 
determine its original appearance. The present temple of the 
Sungod at Konarka is a restoration of the thirteenth century of 
the old temple existing on this very site. Again, the restoration 
has been done of late in some ancient buildings in such a way 
as to spoil their original nature wholly. I may quote the 
apposite remark of Mr. Longhurst illustrating my point in 
connection wi^h the restoration of a Vishnuvite temple at 
Khorad in the Bilaspur district. He stated as follows : — The 
temple has been so extensively repaired and altered that it 
ceases to be of much interest.' ' I have noticed the relative 
position of the Prakara Mandapas tampered within the temple 
of Ras^svaram by the Natu Kotti Chettis, the rich bankers 
and merchants of Southern India. This reminds me of a well- 
known passage in the description by Victor Hugo of Notre 
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Dame de Paris. He says Three sorts of ravages to-day 
disfigure Gothic architecture — -wrinkles and warts on the 
epidermis — this is the work of time ; deeds of violence^ 
brutalities# contusions, fractures — this it the work of revolutions 
from Luther to Mirabeau ,* mutilations, amputations, dislocation 
of the joints, restorations — this is the Greek, Roman and 
barbarous work of professors, according to Vitruvius and 
Vignole. 

Prom the above quotation it may not be presumed that I 
accept without reservation the principle of the anti-restorationists 
enunciated by Ruskin, Winiam Morris, etc. in the last century. 
It is not always sacrilegious and harmful to attempt at restoring 
a structure left in a ruinous condition when it is impossible to 
protect it. I do not, accordingly, accord an implicit obedience 
to the dictum of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Monuments published in 1877 condemning all attempts at 
restoiation as breaches of the inviolable canons for the preserva- 
tion of beauties embalmed by years. The plea of the Society 
to substitute Protection for Restoration is not justifiable in all 
cases. I quote below what Sir John Marshall remarked in this 
connection : Saracenic structures, in particular, as I pointed 
out in a previous report, defy the simple methods advocated by 
Ruskin. Por, once their domes or arches have become cracked, 
and heavy masses of brickwork displaced, nothing short of the 
most radical treatment will avail to secure their permanent 
safety ? nor will mere surface patchwork suflSce to avert decay 
which has penetrated to the core of the rubble walls.^' 

Before I pasf on to the next point, I should state that both 
the restorationists and the anti-restorationists are at one in 
thinking that the modern accretions or addifions acting as 
eyesores should be removed ensuring thereby the unblemished 
beauty of the original. 

There is none but appreciates the restoration under the 
directions of the Archaologieal Departmerd; of the ^jmahal 
at Agra, the Lai Darwaja at Jaunpur, Jahangir’s tmisdi, at 
Sahdaia, Iiahore, the Jagasaohan of the temple of the Sungod 
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at Konarka^ the Ekalakhi tomb and the Adina and the 
Qntabsahi mosques at Pandua and a host of others, but none 
would tolerate for a single second the tampering with the 
ornament noticed in the restoration of the pietra dura mosaics 
in Shah Jahan^s throne or of the gilding of a portion of the 
ceiling in Akbar^s tomb at Sekandra, or of the lotus buds and 
other decorative devices of the Jehangiri Mehal within the fort 
at Agra, or of the female figures flanking the arch of the torana 
in front of the temple of Muktesvara at Bhubane^vara. The 
very sculptor who executed the above work in the temple of 
Muktesvara and for which he was rewarded by Sir John 
Woodburn, the then Lieutenant-Governor in Bengal, spoke to 
me about his work as not approaching the original either in the 
graceful flow of its outlines or in the beauty of design j he told 
me in his own simple way that none could reproduce the work 
of Vi^va Karma, the master mason, a great truth expressed in 
a different way by the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Monuments in their manifesto “ to show no pretence of other 
art and otherwise to resist all tampering with either the fabric 
or ornament of the building as it stands *%*... and to- treat 
our ancient buildings as monuments of a bygone art, created by 
bygone manners, that modern art cannot meddle with without 
destroying.-’^ 

There are many people who for the dearth of authentio data 
seem to despair of constructing an architectural scale for India ; 
no serious attempt was made up till recently to explore and 
unearth the relics of the past. 

We ^uote below what Dr. Bloch wrote in connection with the 
funeral mounds at Lauria, going back to the Pre-Mauryan 
epoch*: “The ‘hneient citadel now called Nandangarh, accordingly 
is likely to date from a period anterior to Maury an rule in 
India and a careful and sjrstematio excavation of this very 
important site appears lo hold out promises of antiquarian 
discoyories that may carry ns hack to a state of civilisation not 
remote from and intimately connected with the Vcdic 
Period of India.’^ 
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The vases of a peculiar nature discovered from a mound of 
the pre-Christian era in a small village in the Jhalwan district 
in Beluohistan bearing no resemblance to any of the six classes 
into which the antique vases have been divided by Dennis 
in his Ciites an^ Cemeteries of Mruria have not yet been 
examined carefully. They are calculated to throw some light 
on the connection existing between the artistic traditions of 
the pre-Christian, or the pre-Buddhist India, Persia, Sumer and 
Ahkad and Egypt. 

We have just a few years ago started the excavations of 
Sarnath, Pataliputra and Taxila on a scientific method. The 
oyelopean masonry remains of Kajgir have not as yet been 
explored. Nothing has been done to bring to light the history 
of the remains of the old Bajagrha or the inner city of Raj gir 
hnilt long before the modern city of Bimbisara, the contem- 
porary of Buddha. We quote below what Or. Spooner wrote 
about it in the Express a few years ago ; — 

“ The beginnings of this older city are quite lost in the 
impenetrable mists of the earliest antiquity, but as the ' modern 
city ^ outside the gates dates from at least the sixth century 
B.C., it seems safe to assign the rude but massive masonry 
of the inner one to a period much anterior.^' 



Ill— Exorcism amou^ the Oraons of th6 
Falamau District 

By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M A., BX.; M.L.C. 

In a previous paper {J.B.O.R.S., March, 1928) I described 
the art of exorcism as practised among the Oraons o£ the 
Kanohi district (Chota Nagpur . In the present paper 
I proceed to give an account of exorcism as practised among 
the Oraons of the Palamau district of Ghota Nagpur. 

Although there are differences in details in the rites of 
exorcism as practised by the Oraons in the Eanehi district and 
those of the Palaman district still the conception of spirits and 
the process of exorcising them are substantially the same in the 
Chats Nagpur plateau as in the Palaman district of the Ghota 
Nagpur division. There is the same conception of spirits as 
semi^noaterial entities with appetites and propensities like those 
of man, who possess human beings to obtain the gratllloation 
of their appetites and who may be tickled by the " wise man ” 
(the Matif Sohha or BhagOft) into self -revelation, and succes- 
sively pursued from one part of the patient^s body to another 
until completely expelled from the body, and forthwith seized 
and c mfined in the singt tube, and finally left or buried at a safe 
spot out of harm's way. The help of higher spirits, too, is 
requisitioned to detect, subdue and expel the mischievous spirits. 
Although the invocations and the details of the rites clearly 
point to the strong influence of Hindu spirit-doctors over the 
Oraon spirit-doctor — and, in fact, in many cases Hindu spirit- 
doctors are called in by t!|e Oraons for purposes of exorcism, 
and Oraon spirit -doctors in most cases derive their training 
from J0»ihdu teachsrs (gurus) — jet the borrowed elements do 
not differ,^ their essentials with similar elements of genuine 
Oraon culture hut fit in with Oraon ideas and ideals and have 
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thus been easily assimilated and become an integral part of 
the Oraon system. 

The Mati’s Procedure 

The procedure followed by the spirit-doctor in the Palana au 
district is as follows 

The veranda or a room of the patient^s house is cleaned with 
a coating of yoJar (cowdung). There, about Jib. of atm rice 
and two or four pice are placed on a sup (winnowing fan), and 
an earthen lamp is placed by its side and a little oil in a small 
cup, and a .little ghee on a leaf, and some fire. The mdii sits 
there on a mat or on the ground, and the patient is made to 
lie down by his side. The mdii first feels the pulse of the sick 
person, hut, even if asked what he finds, does not say as to 
whether it is a case of spirit possession or natural sickness. 
Then the m a /t first makes horn by throwing ghee on the fire 
and saying, He Hhartl Mai, he Suruindfdin, hethe dhartl upre 
Parmeswar, biehme Paneh ho har, dudh he dudh pdni he pdni 
licharnd clidhi. Gauhe jaisa agtu dhdr . faisa pdchhla dhdr 
samjhnd^bhdU. Gauhe mas k^td hhde, huttd he mas gdi neU 
hhdL Aisa hi dohal luvhimad dudh he dudh y)dni he fdni 
hicharna ehdhi. Jhutta hisi ganpar palang nehi bhirna ehdhi. 
Naihar ha hdt sasmdr hd U, pane gharha deoid Ugrd ho, pane 
hoi, bdhdridt me dhit mit Idgdiya hd, hdi dale bidahe bhej 
bhejaohia ho yane nasan gangan kia ho, ushd dudh he dudh 
pdni he jmni bichdrnd ehdhi. ddhdhd hoe hud bhejm ehdhi. 
Agar dsthda {i.e. tree or land or other fixed loeaHty) ha ded hd, 
to ushd dsthdn (i.e. seat) denge, aur hoi pinr hd bhut ho usho pin 
(body) h&dal pinr denge i rdht ha hd rdh denge. Heota hdharhe 
dgpdehh harnd nehi chdhie. Ban hharal pdtdi, des bhawl bhut, 
seharhhaji nehi, sirip hhunihd hhoji hai Safjugke sathhari, 
Xalijug fdneh hhari ehldhasi pdneho Mrd dena ehdhi 
Agpdch nehi harnd ehdhi, Agpdeh^ harese pdchhudhe JanMal~ 
Bag-mane hdnh, ghdrd-mdne chdhhuk, hdthi-mdne dhusft, deota- 
mme jabdn, bhut mane hdehia. BoJidha band hhule 
hachched hd bdn&hd nehl^huti. BUdhd dnehar hhuW^ Mahddeo 
hd jdid fate, td~bhi bdcMheahd bdndh nehi ehhu0. 
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Nowj as the Som proceeds the deofas are invited. All these, 
DJiarti Mai and other deotas are invited to come and sit as ^anch 
and make UcMr (judicial award) . The mati in a sing’-song tone 
invokes all the spirits and deities he can think of. Thus he 
chants — 

Burhi Mai,~Eali Mai, RauMlin Mai, Jagthdrin Mai, Bindhd, 
chdli Mai, Sorsoia Mai, Bhaird Baba, Bank Baba, Mantk Bdid, 
Mahadeo Baba, Sdkha Baba, Durga Mdi, Band Lai Bdbd, etc. etc 
Sdfosae Bevinka pmnam. Satosae Indrdsankd Banka jgrandm. Bi 
dedkd ndmkarS Sdtesai ded dkar BJiaram jdi dna chahiye. Bkan 
mike dkaram jdgdol ehdk%. Bdpdke ekJiai karnd cJidhu Konnrnka 
mamn, Eaunruka jogin, kounrukd nntin, Belhika Gorea, Kan. 
hdfkd BhainsdsuT, Tdnfodka Bkairo, Mimiha Gkhattaf, Bonkika 
Chli attar, Patanka Ghatoaria, Nagpurke Bdrla, Kohkoha Barhd, 
BaTdikd Bdvkd, Sanedka Cksnri, Makka^ka Chenfi, Badanikd 
Clenri, Chetmakd Chnri, Kolhudka Ko^ sarin Mai, Caleuttorkor 
Kail Mai AghorigTidt kd Aghori Baba, Kumnikd Korea, Harsu- 
kd Baram, Bipouid Baram, Riihelagin, Kounra Gurvt, Ad Gwu, 
Ban Gam, Ako Gura, Fdho Guru, Bakram Garn, 8unu Gttm, 
SidJi Gun ke bands pdo. 

When the JBow is ovCT, the takes rice from the sup 
and places the rice on the ground in the shape of an arc of 
a circle almost comidefce except for leaving an opening at its 
north-western {bhindar) corner. 

Now oil is put into the lamp and the mdti begins by singing 
mantras, in honour of the Gurus or preceptors invoking their aid 
in his operations. These are known as Guruaont or obeisance 
to the Gurus. Here is a specimen of songs ; — 

B(^ar baiqr bajar keodr, bajre bdndko nams duar. 

Bat ekalte hat bdndhd, bat chalte hat bandhd, 

Maid-dhid Bpin bandho, bdpdpufd OjJid bdndhd, 

Ojhdke ojhdi bdndhd, d^imkie gun handkd, 

Chalafd masan bdndhd, bandhd apart kaya, 

p<t ldk-U PPitMbi bdndhd, Oorakhdnaih kd daya, 

Tar^nti uparMlld hajar-tal bajar^iwar, 

Mar-deo tkokkar chhinled bhut» 
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Araf iMdho gdrdr IdniJio, KaHTcd maria, 

Andhdrid vat, Sdidia sat hatij 
3dde sihhab Mmgar M rdf 
Sidhgiir^M latidi pdo j Mahamdiya Mahardar 
After this follow Bhum'-ldndlind songs or mantras in order 
to prevent witches {daina) etc. or other math and the evil eye 
\tmjar) from causing any hiudrajuce, etc. to the ceremony and 
preventing its success | thus warding oflE all counteracting 
influences from the spot {bJium) where the ceremony goes on. 
iavdho bdndhdn bandJtd 

Mdm-‘dUd dain handho. Bdpd-pntd ojTtd bdndho 
OjjLdJto-ojhdi bdndho, BdinM chaMar hdndhd 
Mur clali mur Idndhd harej ahalS harej hdndlid 
Bdnfar chalS pdnjar idndho. Jih ohald jild idndho 
Ki hdndhe ? G^rii BJianatfar bdndhd 
MaJiddeoji hdndhe, Gowa Pariaftji Idndhi 
VnM hiddiya si hdm hdnaM. 

Edmdr Idndhan bard bans, ierdh jug, 

Jug ulle jabdn pdlti) Ghofd matbS sing jami, 

Tarhdtti bar jami, 

Sesh Eag pandoU, BhodlaTcTi TirtUbi ddU,,.Jaid na mor 
Idndhal bdobchea chute. 

The niati next chants Binr Bandhna songs or mantras, 
a specimen of which is given below. By reciting these mantras 
the iSiSupposed to %andho'^ (tie «p, i.e. make invulnerable) 
his own body so as to be able to resist malioious influences of 
other witches, etc. that may be lurking unseen in the place. 

Jang bandko Jageswari, Kalef bdndhd KdUJcd, pith Idndhc 
Sakai mati, Bhut dui handikhan, Dodo' machhar KharwS khar 
dha Ihuta safo. Assi duar, sdne kuthli rupi petian, simi '^rakhd 
pinrpradhatt. Bajarbdn hajar bdn,nisdhai jaliffb-ki. Aguar-si 
piehhvdr idndhd. JBdf-se bat bandho. Nadhse ndl bdndhd. 
Kord'ko kar handho. Bard kot deoid bdndhd, battis hot dedtd 
bdndhd. Edthi-kiidldd bdndhd, hdt-ke tartodr bdndhd 
dhd/r bdndhd, barehhi-ke hdnhdndhd, Sdheikd gdssd bdndhd, 
chanddl bdndhd, Bdkin-si Uehin Hnhdd, mud-si mujkir bdndhd 
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dfhd-he gun hdnAho ddini-M gun bdndhd, Pirdds pir-M j MUga 
hai musJiilM j nirmal Tia^ p>ariharM. 

Then follow mantras required for lighting the magic lamp. 
(1) K.dli Kali mad-mds, haro hidri 

Khan-Kali khan Bodhi. Indfan-M-Sdri 
Niksdr hdis pandr nehit 
Ldgal hdi hajar kedar, ^ 

MankS mard hhut dut, bhajnik put dokai, Sanuman Hr. 
iZ) 8dmm sum ikitar kieJmich, bdhdr chhdga, 

Chdrldbatj Tar Bhaird tu sdmhdr etndjabanid, dehu 
Jagdamba PuUar baithal hdi idhar. 


(3) Chdtdrd Ddrhd-od sambhdri bhuidod bdndhihe, 

Aisdnd hdndkdnid bdndhii^ sudnk^ bdnd, 

J uga nahi ulatS bdchea nehi palate 
SUd‘ii-k4 dnchar khuU Mahddeo jik4Jatd tute. 

Ta%d na mdr bdndhal hdchckea chhu0* 

After reciting these mantras, the lamp is lighted. Then the 
mail dips his middle finger in the oil of the lamp and turns 
it round and round on the ground in a circle around the 
lamp and sings the following dialogistic song as he moves 
his (oil-dipped) finger on the ground round the lamp:— 

(Goddess Jagadamba Vthi didrd hard beta sewakd, 
to her servants.) Kastike gharaod andherod. 

[Servants^ replies .) — TiaikhS telada gharani he J agdatnhd 

maid, 

NaiM4 feloa bhdnidoa. 

(Mati says .)— Uloa gharanii Jagdamba mdi 
Belioro hhdndaoa teJdoa hd 
JJthi didrd bard betd sewakd, 

Kasati Ghardoa unjdrda. 


(Servant says .) — Kathikera didra 4 Jagdamba mdi 
Kathi ldgal bdtia hd 
Kathikera teldoa 4 Jagdamba mdi 
Jdrdei sari rdtt 

» tecauHft the earth and Pinr have been closed by the hmdhnt mantras. 
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(Mati says.) — Matihet'a diara S Jagclamha mdi 

Besem lagal 

Bai-mud'ker telda i Jagdamhd mdi 
tfdrdi sari rdt, 

AgifkhundM janmal S rantJidhdid, 
Baspbod churhi haitM-ha, 

The Banth * (or other deity, according- as the mati chooses) 
is made to sit on the flame. Now the mati plucks a hair from 
his fata (matted coils of hair] or (if he has no fata then 
from his) chundi (topknot) and burns it in the flame, and 
then he picks a little earth from the ground and throws it into 
the flame. The hair is supposed to be given to the deotd as food 
(as a substitute for human flesh, i.e. human sacrifice) and the 
bit of earth by way oi kifigd or adjuration (so that the deotd 
may make the causing the trouble to crumble to dust {mati 
me mildye deo). After this the lamp is placed in the centre of 
the circle made of arud rice, and the remaining riee in the sup 
is taken by the mati md put down on the ground before him. 
Then the mSti searches for the bhut as followsi He first invites 
(sitmirm) all the deotaa thus 

Bahle to Sumird mdta, 

B/iumd Ad dliaratid 
Tahato SUmird maid 
Vgdte Sdrujua 
Tahato Sumird mdid. 

Guru dil sddhaJidd 
Tahaid Sumird mdid 
BCardsu Saramkod, 

1 Every powerful deota (e-g. Dsii, Sokha, Mahadeo^ eUi.) ha^a ranii 
and a dmTc wHclt are minor deoias serving the latter assf^aS.tor bailiff 
to arrest and bring any SJw# wanted, JBtirTii mai or Devi is the Malii of 
all deoias. Banih ia a male spirit whose duty is to insafkavna, either by 
sittingoii'a lamp or by giving Mms is the Mjooit deota 

whoE© duty is to call bhntsto the onthe flame, Bhairo, etc. If the Mati 
wants to get the help of any dcota, he mnst first intake Devi MaH Different 
fnatis invoke different deities and the mmtras too are partly or largely d!ffl!?«j>t 
with differ^t 
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Talato SHmird maia 
Gikatdra Dardhao^ 

Tabdtd Siimird maid 
(rase dalca Chenri 
Tabdtd Sdmiro maid 
Dewd mana- jiiaoS. 

Tabdtd Bdmivd mdic 
Kulhua K%haran mat 
Tabdtd Bdmtrd maid 
Palamaa-ha Ckaur-AhdT ^ 

Tabdtd Bumird maid 
Genddrd ^ DdTuJid'Od 
Gord hdtna, girdli 
Maid-ge Pharatid 
Binati je Idwali, 

JdgdJid jdgdliH, maid mdr Bdarafict 
Rabat rnddd-sHte maid mdf Bharatia. 
KdsdtiU pinrid BharaH mdid 
Setod b/idid harihe, 

Tabdtd Sdmi^d maid, 

Mdtd mdr BdrUa mdlyd 
Thme gdfda giralit 
Btdni Ice, lerid* 

KhdM badi bhutd-od S maid 
Delia bandt Jcbdn 

Bhi pint paret'odf hdn&te nd manehdwdf 
Bhi pint furet-oa tirta macldmdlau 
Now the mdti tate& up with two or three fingers a few 
grains from the handful of rice kept in front of him and says,— 
“Bh Mahtfraj, agar Dakin bhut i pinr me ho, to pancho bira 
ek lahasi de\ Jhut hiehar karna nehi chahiye. Hethe Dharti 
npre Pamesor bichme (Deotanke) Panch-rupi hokarke hiehar 
karna chahiye, Deotanke eabha hai. Dudhke dudh panike pani 
bichllrna chahiye.^ Gauke Jaisa agla dhar taisa piciihla dhar, 

itbia in the deserted gwh of Eaja Citiranian Eai of Palamnu. 

^Haine of a place. 
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Gaiuke mas iuUd kutta kbai-ke mas gau nehi khae. JBan 
bharal pat^ des bharal bhut^ sekar khoji nehi. K-hnnika khoji 
hai." Saying this, the grains of arua rice in his fingers are 
placed on the ground. Then he counts the grains thus placed, 
by twos, if there is any left over, the process is repeated 
four times more to see if each time there is one grain extra, 
in which case it is declared that it is the Da&m llU which 
has caused the illness. If the number of grains is even, any of 
these five times, and there is no extra grain, tbe mdti pushes back 
these grains into the handful of rice kept in his front >nd again 
takes up a few grains similarly, saying “ dohai Sabhdit-ke, 
{Tiirlid or Bamwda, as the ease may \iQ), bhm ^«j?'-’andhe 
again places the rice on the ground, and counts them two 
by two. If there is one left over, Purbia is declared to be the 
bhut who has caused the illness. If there is no extra grain, the 
process is repeated naming another bhut till there is one extra 
grain found on counting. When in the name of any particular 
IMt one extra grain is found five consecutive times, then that 
is declared to have caused the illness. 

If the Uui cannot be found out, that is to say, if there is no 
extra grain left over in any of tbe several 
Bajhana Consecutive countings, it is believed that 
the bhM is playing' truant jdta 

bdi)< In such a case the tadti will go on rubbing with his hands 
arna rice on his siip while singing songs like the following : — ■ 
(1) Katbikerd tdiigaod eh’ Asurd, haiU ldgal bet ? 

Soneherd tangdodeh’ Amrd, rupe lagal bet. 

Chdli bhaile re Asurd, banare birindudho ; 

Eha Kosi gele Asurd duo kd sod gaili Jio 
Kdtdho nd mile mdiyd, Brinda he hand. 

Eho pherd pherdlif dusard pherd pJierdli. 

Mili gelou Asurd re bhdid cJiandanki gach. 

Jeri jaha kata, dere Asurd kanreri bkdld bJiangihe. 
Majudhare Asurar’ bJiaia lele, algai o 
Phanaua kdH hat, koild bhdid Idgdodli 
Gar AS jabdldgdlafite Asurd 
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Sone mone re StngiS. 

Mare bare bhulaoake jagah ikala debai, 

C/ihote ehhote bhviitaoahe Singia me tlionlcaha%. 

Ah kaha o‘.aldbege chimri Bd&inia. 

Jumalae bapoa tohaf. 

Moe jaba lagdlaire Mdhinia^ mdiya, sari rat^ 

Chhorahe re cldrabe Ddhinie, 

Bki Kastilce pint 
Khoji khoji Asurare hhaia. 

Bliutaoake handhdlai. 

(2) Jirhiri Jirhin hahale Pawanoa ge Kahka maiya. 

MM tore banoa me bkutoa bhdgal Jdi, 

Jirhiri jirhiri baJidle Pawanoa. 

M Dank hJidia, j bal-re utdrihe. 

Mhi pinr bhutdod- 
Ghardod jhalihe, koto hdU jhdlihe. 

Jhdl re utdrihe, ehi pinr paret-od. 

After singing a few suoli songs, the mdti declares that the 
spirit has been attracted by the songs 
{fihUt rmgiya) and come again to the 
place \ and the mati again examines the 
grains by twos [khariyate hai ) . And at 
length the identity of the bhut is ascertained by an extra grain 
being left over in each of the five consecutive countings. 

Then the mati takes up one grain of rice with the tips of two 
fingers and with one end of this grain 
Bahi pakarna takes up one or two or more grains of 
rice which somehow stick vertically to 
the grain thus held with one end between the tips of his fingers. 
The grffin or grains so sticking to the grain in the hands of the 
mati are snpp(^,sed to represent the bhUt taking hold of the 
arm of the mati by way of swearing that from that time he (the 
leaves the sick man. The mati says — * Peh, dj tdrik se 
ghar bdri ke ehJidrmde, kasti ke pinr chhor de, posh par an sab 
chhSr 'de. Bahut mdir kaile marddn kaile. Khdtid se bhuid 
lotdule. Sdng harchhi chdlovde, Idha jdgouU kasti apne ntnde 


Khariana or 
examining 
grains of rice 
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&nfe, ape nindua jage idl tor satga' jdnal. Ann hhai pant pig4, 
&drdfi, kJiasif pair-hatTidj-mirbdtkd ehi gJiari urddel ckdhi. The 
fact that the bMi frice) has thus seized the arm (rice) of the 
m&U, only indicates that the hhnt promises to leave the sick 
man. But there is no trusting in mere promises made by the 
bhnt. So to wheedle {pTiuBldo) it to actually leave the sick man, 
songs like the following are sung by the mdti 

Jiiri hiirinddri iord hahije geldUf 
Mkdli imr» 

Sdtosai salehar machJidri, 

Bahi je gelou e MU KHar, 

IdaihdVcb hJidi-od ford 
Ailod gi labini 
SaiurasS Deoar. 

ChJioti (leM ge taMm 
MmaM MirodJida y 
Chalalu Kourd des, 

Hawa rangd dulia M hahmi 
B aw ana Kdhdr 
Tora jogi bar area ban Mar 
Chold Koutu des. 

Mow the makes a singi with sdl or other leaves, 
and a sort of brush called with tattered cloth, and 

dips that brush in oil and with it draws on the ground 

a human figure. Then he takes a pinch of salt and places it 

on the ground near the lamp ; then takes a pinch of sin dnr 
and places it near the salt; then he brings out from his 
bundle (or from one end of his a thing of magic potency 
called bdnb which consists of a bit of rag in which there are 
small bits of mysterious roots and which is tupposedrto have 
been saturated with milk of the breasts of a virgin (human 
or animal), and places it by the side of the sindur and 

the salt. Then m%ii pricks either his own left little finger 

or left ring’finger with a needle so as to^raw a little blood. 
The grains of rio© which were employed in finding out the qg,me 
of the bbnf are tinged with this blood, The brush with whfoh the 
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human figure has been drawn on the ground, is now lighted 
as a torch. The mati then says, *‘J)ohai Natnaiin^ [a deity 
whose or seat is said to be at Kouru (Kamrup ?)] 

Dohai l^atnatin he is pinT 1(6 jo pfet hai hahi hhagal patail 
ho chane ckapri lukail ho, hajir hail chahi/\ "We pray 
O! Ye Nat-Natin, if the in the body {pinr) of this 
patient has fled or concealed itself, do ye bring it put/' The 
lighted torch (into which it is believed the hhu t has now 
been conducted with the help of Ndt' N&tin) is placed on the 
earthen lamp. Then the maii seizes the right hand of 
the patient, and names all the deotas he can think of — Burhi 
‘■mdi, -Kali viai, Jagthdranii mdi, ete., eic., etc. Thus having 
invoked all the deotas so that they may help him in confining 
the bhuff he sings — 

Kdr^ faddoU Ndtoa hdtisMrJia ho / 

Kdr^ IdddSy bhdonr jdl I 
Bhainsneg IdddolS Ndioa>,bdns idrha ho 1 
Natoa bans Idrhd ho / 

BaJiini Idddli hhdourjdl ! 

Ehijd gardiM ^aidOif bans barhaho / 

Naiod bans bar ha ho / 

Mhijdg bdjhaihS Basal bhut,. 

Bhijdg gdtaihe Bdtod bans, hath ho! 

Bdtod bans barkd ho / 

Ehijdg bdjhdi hi Pesal bhUt 
Ehijdg gdrdihi Bdfdd, bans barkd ho! 

Bdtod bans barhd ho I 
Mhijdg bdjhdihi Bdhiu Kithin bhvt, 

Chat moti Kedntin betiaf 
Gh%mdri Sainhdn higdi jdl 
Ho ! ghnmdri samhari bigai jdl 

*; It is said that 3?afc Natins ipre the tutelary deities of the tribe oiKaft 
fifWiadierihg acrobats) who perform tricfca or fests with hrinhoo poles., e.g. 
git apoi aad staad at^and suspend tbeir hodies from the top of three or fomr 
l^fflhoo poles fastened one on top of the other. The Beat of Naf Natin is said 
fh Hi at Zounra (Samrap in Assam ?) 
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GMmari sa^hdri ligai Jdl, 

Bdjhdla*de ddini pdsal hTiut, 

GMmdn mmhdfi ligai jal^ ho / 

Bdjhdld'oe ojha peaal hh%i 
GhumdTi admhoA’i bigai jdX ho I 
Bdjhdld-'oe ddhin Icichirh hhut. 

Now tlie mtxH takes out the torch from the lamp and puts 
a plain wick on the lamp and lights the wick with some other 
light (cot of the torch). Then the mati turns the flame of the 
torch round and round over the sindur, saying— 

l^ad man aindur mo man kaiaf sorho iingaf battud lahangar 
denge. 

Then the tramples the torch under his left foot and 
thus puts it out (or sometimes puts it out by placing the 
over it). Then the torch is again lighted with the flame of 
the lamp-wiek. This lighted torch is now turned round and 
round over the human figure that has been drawn on the ground 
with oil j and the mati mutters as follows 

Tpmld pint badal g>inr defehaij dj tarihie tomko ieJdh hdi, 
ag fdoh neM karnd chdhiye ; dg pdch iaresd paahhuake janmal. 

The torch is again similarly trampled upon and put out. 
And agaiu the torch is similarly lighted. The mati then spits 
on the ground, and turns the flame of the torch on the salt 
saying- 

Nimah hhdM nimah hdrdmi nehi harnd cJidhi i 
and then turns tbe flame on the spittle saying — 

ihnkal thnh nehi ohdtnd chahi [he. I have given you 
9 maunds sindUr, 9 maunds kajar, 16 kinds of ornaments, 
85i kinds of silk thread, salt, etc,, and sent you awayj don^t come 
hack (as that would he behaving) like a man licking Ms own 


spittle.] 

The now raises one side of his left foot on the ground 


SiHodbi^udliabn or 


60 as to place the leaf sing At under it, 
and then inserts the musel with the 
flame of the torch into this singki and at 


<moe oloiies the month of the sinaki, savins^ 
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Dohai NigpurhS Ifarha,^ t%mk5 hhut jinmaditS-he", 
jtmma U-led. Mai JcJiaiM hat fogaihe. Jis rof hdint lthojenge %t 
roj ded~gi. Chhao mahindM hisehh mangieM j tab ihaU 


lhdtis4 piijd, di-Toatf jah& M ho taia-par laith&e denge. Jur nehi 
khojengS t6 m&tti tniidl kar dilii. 

The mati will then put the leaf singhi in his own bundle 


{mutri). 

Dispersinsr the 
assemhly of the 
gods 


Now the mati breaks up the assembly 
of Deotatj saying • 


Jb furabka deo pufdb fde, paohehim ka deo pachchim JcU, 
itUarkS deo attar jai^ dakhkhm ki deo dakhkhin jai, 3ed-dttha»i 
hhut landi-khan. 

The mati then gathers together all the things used at the 
ceremony, i.e. gathers together the rice at one spot, puts the 
lamp and lampstand, mp, etc. on one side, and says— 

Sar-Fdrvati he ddna haiy koi khai^ lag kiiipar nehi karnd 
chdhige (i, e. The rice belongs to Mahadeo and Burga, Should 
anyone eat it, no harm should be done to him by yon bhuU.) 

The place is then Upaoed by people of the house and the 
leavings thrown away. 

A few days before the expiry of six months, some one of the 
family goes to enquire of the mati what sacrifices will be required 
for the hhU. Tlh& mati asks him to collect the five fowls 
{pack dan for all the bhiits), namely, one white cock for SurHj 
{SarjdhFii one red goat for Banth (to expel r ant h)^ one pig 
for the deity {Ddrha or other deity) in whose custody the bhut 
has been given, one red cock for Bank, one goat of any colour 
for tbe mafias own sadhak oic bdhia (J^miliar) one chicken 

(the smallest) for Dharti, one goat or pig for the presiding 
god o^the village (So that he may stand surety 

jamni and prevent the bhut from returning to the village) . The 
patient's people are also required to procure an iron aingi, one 
bundle of silk tassel, one or two liktia, some aindur, kurthi 
gtaxns, chitri (lac or^brass wristlet) . When these are ready, the 

^ In thii iray tie DarM or other aeity may hold Vhiits in ctutody (attachment 
Jahad.) 
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mati is called. He comes on an appointed evening, goes through 
the same procedure of Ma, haitlma as on the previous occasion 
{BMril'jagaiidj DeBat-lolanaf Guru-doni, B?iumi-idd4hnd, Vinr- 
idndhnd, didldo'nd), and assembles the dedfds {Salhdit and Sumi- 
rm) and then goes on singing rijhdon songs almost the whole 
night. Early next morning', the mati, the patient and some 
members of his or her family, and some men of the village, with 
some utensils, go with the sacrifices, etc. outside the village to 
some spot where drinking water is available. 

, Arriving there, some one fetches water in some brass or 
other utensil (not earthenware) and places it on a bit of level 
ground. The ^»<^^fJiabes up a brass (plate) and with this 

in hand stands facing east, and begins turning the ihdfd round 
and round in his hand, reciting the following mantra 

Kdnsbdndhd Kunsemari, dhrnphdndho eM gharif 
KeJcdr hai mdri masdn^ kehdr T>-di deogan ghat, 

SidJi-^guru Tti handi pad, Mdhd-mdigd Mabarddr, 

Saying this, the maii presses the plate against Ms own 
chest, and takes oflE his hands from it so [that the plate may 
stick to his chest. This is a sign that the hdns has been 
tied (banded gepd). 

Then be takes down the from his chest and places it 
by the side of the utensil filled with water. The water of the 
other utensil is now poured into this jf/ion (plate). The mati 
now takes up a few whole grains of Mrf/ii on the palm of his 
left hand and presses them round and round with the palm of his 
right hand, saying as he does So— 

Bohdi SdAhaJci Sat hoihS guruJcS-del BddhaTt^i, ghari pdf, 
kavidr mUk hi pmi rdJchU, Ham dnkU d€hU, nd panti^haithi. 
^oMr jdn hdi. Hamdr dnjdn Mi, ham nd janab, HSmar nindd 
nehi hoi, tobdr nindd hoi. J aha gel hoibi, hdnkdt ddJtal, 4v>dri 
dafhdti uhd si dhar hhut hi hdns mi, hdjir harnd chahi, 

this, the with a leaf doubled up takes up the 

J«r^Mfe6tn the palm of his left hand and puts the kurthi iuto 
the vraler 
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It is believed that the mati can recognise jErom the nature 
of the shadow of each hurthi grain as to what lluU are there. 
The mati looks intently on the kurthi grains floating on the 
water, and makes those grains sink in the water of which 
shadows do not indicate the presence of any hhut. He names 
the hhuts he sees in the floating grains, and declares that 
only the gailty [hhuni) bhuta of the former occasion, i-e. 
the he saw on the previons occasion (six months ago) 
are alone 'present and that no new hMt has troubled the 
patient since. The mati now takes the aind^r, kajar, ehUrif 
silk-tassel, etc. and places them near the thdria in which 
the (in the have been seen. A \\it\Q sindiir is now 
mixed with the water of the tharia. The mati then takes out 
from his bundle the leaf singM in which the burnt mmel 
or torch with the hTiut in it was confined on the previous 
occasion, and takes a little cinder from the end of the mmel 
and puts it into the water of the Uaria. Now the smallest of 
the chickens is grazed on arm rice in the nam^ of Dharti and 
then set at large (without being saorificed). Then the white 
cook is made to eat some ama ride and is sacrificed in the name 
of Suru»f saying He Suruj drain, (so and so) admi he ngldr 
mi ugkdr herd rahe kdki dea hides jangal jkdr Utdl pardl raM 
kdJidi hdthid ckeTiri nehilagna chahiga. 

Now the panchdan or five fowls will be fed together on drua 
rice put down on the ground near the"^^arta of water. The 
hMt will then be addressed by the mati as follows 

Bekh ajM tarikai^ kastike pin a eJihutath hdi, Balna (names) 
gdonka aiad jdgdk chkutatW* kdu Tdmko falna jaga 

md (names) asthdn detck hai. 

Sfeying this, the five fowls are sacrificed, and, one drop of 
the blood of each fowl is dropped into the water of the thdrd. 

Now the pig is sacrificed to the deity in whose custody the 
tknt was kept these six months. As the sacrifice is offered, the 
waUmjB— 

Bekh, Inmkd aai mariahS kdm kardongi to ek martahe pujd 
denge. Bekh, jdha hdk dak iarah tdhd hdjir hole. 
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Then the red oo ok is fed on dfua rice and sacrifioed to 
Dank, saying — 

J)eMi ghari ghafi he ehowki pdhdrd par hhabargiri harihS, 
Jo adtni dhela ehdldod ushd gharmS pdtMhal gird Aedgi. Aiir 
Jo ddnti pdthal ehdJdoJ ushd ghirmS bajjar gird, dedgi% 

Then the red goat is grazed on d,rv,a rice and sacrificed to 
Bantfaj the mati saying— 

Bohdi S&ntk bd,hd, tdmdrJ hharosi, etnddo%rtS hd,i- Aur 
fdmard bdl sS etnd huchh har raid Jidi. hmS hoi hisim hd, khd,rdh 
honJ te hdnd,rS nindd n,ehi hogd, tdmavi hogd,- 

Then the mati tabes out the hurthi grains floating on the 
water of the jfdan'a and puts them into the iron singki. The 
torch which had been enclosed in the old leaf singhi is also put 
into the new iron singki J and the lid of the iron singki is now 
fastened on to its mouth by hammering. Two persons now 
take np the remaining hnrthi grains, the sindur, silk tassel, 
wristlets, etc. and also the At, and one man leads the pig 
or goat meant for the Qdondeoti with a string, and there three 
men and the mati and two or few more persons leave the place 
and go to some ant-hill. The rest of the party are left where 
they were. The wristlets, silk tassel, sindur, hurthi, eto. ‘ are 
all put into the cavity of the ant-hill, Then the pig or goat 
meant for ^dgnadeoH is made to eat some grains of arm rice, 
while the mutters as follows : — 

Dehh, turn gdonha raja hdi j yah hhut tumkd jimnta detS 
hai. Turn ld,rd baras tero jug, d,pne nauhar hand harhS rdkhdge. 
JBeld ivmhdfd huhutnhd bM,t hastiha jpinr me nbhsani deni whi 
fdoJ» Vlathi dehhi to dnhh phiiti, polathijdi id thedna tutS, 

The pig is now sacrificed, and its head along with th^ iron 
singhi is put inside the hole beneath the ant-hill. . Then a little 
liquor is potired into the hole. The mouth of the hole is now 
completely closed up with stones. 

The and his companions retarn with the trunk of the 
pig or goat sacrided to ^mndegU to the place where the rest 
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of the party are awaiting them. Arrived there, the itiati 
sacrifices a goat to his own sddlak IhM, Saying — 

Dekh tiimlidTa yanam, bhdrM hhdr uthaid hai* Tiimdrd 
halsS Jidfit itnd kartS M. Jdhd hdldo-S tdkd jumnd ckdku 
ek deoka ndm kati uha , SaJiassar deo'ke ana chahi. Aur ek 


deo ko pujd dey Uka mkauctr deoko bdf karke khd^d ohdhi. 
I^mhdTd jutka k%di ^a«* ntitk wastS* Mamard nmh-ka pdni 
rakhna ohdJii, Ddkind kdik kd pujdi kdTdm (treachery) nehi 


karna ehah^ 


Now the flesh of the sacrificed animals and fowls are cooked 


and rice is boiled and a feast follows. No person of the family 
may partake of any of the meat of animals and fowls thus sacri- 
ficed, though meat of the goat saerified to the sddhak hMt of the 
tttajlr may be eaten by them. Then they all return home. None 
of the utensils is taken to the former patient's house on that 
day. Even those of the utensils that belong to the family 
of the patient are kept in some other house that day and can 
only be taken to the patients house on the following day; 

The follows the same procedure and recites the same 
mantrai and sings the same songs as he did on the previous 
ocoasion up to the Hi hand. This is done to see if the hfmt is still 
confined, or has been released {nthdna) by the counter-charms of 
some other malicious or sorcerer. 


If there has been any trouble (illness, eto.) during these 
intervening six months the rnait tells the people of the patient 
to procure a seer and a quarter of dhuna, and make a powder 
of it, and also half a seer of gkeej and appoints a day when the 
mati will visit the house. 


On his arrival, the mati repeats the procedure followed 
before {namely, dtjra iaitkana by jDharti-fdgdnd) Deotariolandt 
Guru-doni, B humi-bdndhna '^Pi%T-kd'>^dhii,a did-bdrnd, ^Txd. sakhdii 
and mmirm and rijhdon as before.) He then examinee 
grains of Hae {khaHydtd kdi) to see whioh of the that 
had been confined ifidndhd) on the former oeeasion has got 
loose from tiie banlhan and is making mischief. Then the mati 
sings bhajans (see poit) to get a vision (daras) of some deotd. 
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When he has the rision {daras) of the spirit, his head begins 
to shake. Then seme one asks him, Who art thou, Maharaj ? 
He says, ‘‘ I am so-and-so (names) deota,’’ Then the deota 
(through the mah) s&jSi “ Get the incense ready at once.^^ 

An earthen bowl is filled with burning charcoal and on it dhnan 
and ghee are sprinkled. When flames issue oixt of the bowl, it 
is placed on tbe palm of the mati's left hand. The patient is 
made to stand face to face with the matt. Someone, broom- 
stick in band, stands by tbe side of the patient. The^!(XZ54 takes 
a handful of dJiuan ynih. his right land and throws it forcibly 
on tbe fire on his left hand, so that the flame may reach the 
patient's body. The man with the broom then passes {jhdro) 
tbe broom over the patient's body from bead downwards to the 
feet, several times, and repeats the process from all sides of 
the body. 

Then the patient walks backwards and thus passes out of the 
bouse and again walks forward into the bouse. The maii now 
phts his own closed fists on the ground, and the patient stands 
placing his feet one on each closed fist of the matt. The muti 
lifts up the patient on Ms closed fists, another person catching 
hold of tbe arms of the patient from behind so that he may not 
fall down. The thus takes up the patient on his own 
closed fists up to his own I shoulders, and then the patient climbs 
down the back and gets down on the ground behind him. 

After this, and sacrifices, etc, are performed 

as before. Even if shortly after this, the patient again gets 
sick, will be sent to a 'BTiagat (who is of an order superior 
to the mati^ 

In cases of illness in a family or epidemic in a village, dalid 


Dali-BJiulaxia 


(grwo rice and four pice in three edl leaves 
tied up in a bundle) is taken t-o a Sokha 


or Bbagat and the bundle is placed on the ground before 


|iiip. The jroMo unties the bundle and takes up one leaf in 
his hand from the bundle. He takes ou^ a little rice and 
sprinkles tbft rice on tbe ; leaf anjd then gazes intently on the 
leaf in his hand} and then names the (witch) npt by pame 
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but by signs (e.g. some tall old woman living east of your 
house or west of your house). If the man or men do not 
approve of the declaration (thinking the person indicated 
innocent) they go to another iokha with the bundle (including 
the leaf in the hand of the mMit other two leaves and rice 
and four pice). The same proeess is repeated. If two, three- or 
more sohhas give the same prognostication by examining 
the same (first) dalia, they are convinced that} the person 
indicated iirthe They return to the village and call upon 

the family of the suspected (or declared) dain and tell them 
that “ so-and-so has been declared to h& ddin *’ If the dain and 
her people confess to the charge, the dain is required to sacrifice 
a black fowl and appease the ' bhufc by such offerings as the 
tnat% has named. If they dispute the imputation, they go for 
“inam-tipi or ''nam-dbari'*^ (diseoveryhynam.es) ; the villagers 
supply the dalia of Es. l-4«0 and am rice in three AdZ leaves 
tied up in a cloth. 

As the subtle working of a bhui on a person, family, or 
village, are detected and stopped by the 
SQhha-mctiit iso the working of the subtle 
poison of the serpent kind is stopped and expelled by another 
class of matitt known as Ndg-mati. Although his methods are 
in some respects different from those of thQ oth.et &ohha-matif 
he too has his " bandhni ” mantras by which the subtle 
poison of a snake is tied down, i.e. rendered stationary and 
powerless. In fact, the poison of the serpent, the najar or 
''evil-eye^^ of the witch, the mischievous potency of Zanghaiif 
and the subtle working of a spirit or bhu!; are all conceived 
of as belonging to the same categoiy. 

^ery disciple of a mati goes to the master’s hut after the 
evening meal. The Nag-mati sits down with an earthen lamp 
(in which a wiek is lighted with haranj oil) lighted before him 
and in his hands a and a whip made of sahdi grass 
[loJiesmMm mgusti^olium) before him. Every disciple has 
his own «i«p, and. while squatting on the ^ground with his legs 
interlaced he goes op, like his preceptor, slowly turning the 


Nag-Matia 
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palm of his right hahd on the drua rice on the which is 
placed on his own knees^ and singing .'song after song. As 
singing and turning the rice on the iup goes on^ someone or 
other of the disciples generally gets possessed (bharna) and 
begins to shake his head violently. If he does not naturally 
recover after a while^ the Nag-tnaii brings him round by his 
mantfas. 

The Nag-mati and his disciples sacrifice fowls to the goddess 
once in the month of Jethj once in Asar, onoewin Beotian 
The mati and his disciples all remain fasting the whole day and 
in the evening, one fowl is sacrificed on behalf of B ag-mati 

and each of bis disciples. Songs like the following are sung in 
ohorus', every one clapping his hands as the songs proceed. — 
Bhiipa chafaoatS toke Mansd delo puja^ 

'Boho-ge Ihingul jdl 
Tdhard ghafd heteh dw 't 
Eohoge Ihingul j&l 
To/iara dura keUl dur ? 

Belpatar olardodU ioki Mansd debo pujd, 

Edhdg4 hkingul f dl 
Jolara glard heteh dur? 

EohogS hhingdl jal 
Tdhard dura heteh dur ? 

Ghlrui elavdodti toM Mansd dehd pujdy 

Edldgi Ihittgdl jdl 

Tdhard ghard heteh dur 7 

Edhdgi bhingul jdl 

Tolar d durd heteh dur ? 

Budhd dhardodU tohe Mansd deho pdjd, 

Edhdgi bhingul jdl 
lohdrd ghard heteh ddr ? 

Edhdgi bhingul jdl 
Tohard durd heteh dur ? 

Dhau dhau Mama-dhm dhau Mansa, 

£oi de hoi d4 dgam jdnihi bhdiy 
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At first the poison will be sent upwards by the following 
mantrat in which all known species of snakes are named 

DAanetar ffurii, Oarnf g%rv,, Kownrii gurU, Sonru gum, Lugu 
guru, SidAct guru, Ddmhct guru, Korwu guru, Bdrko Sangdliu, 
Solho ehitonr, he dohdi. Konrukd masdnice d5hdi> 

Nad sup nad huni bard chiti riid gandd jdle patoa ohd mohd 
vgu dugu sdi^petdri kaincAimati simi ris% odd Idle jdhar buLi- 
tahd terS mat lidni ekd dm ndphar ged sat putrd sahassar ged. 
Bhitar dml^ehuhchu Adi. Ambd Idte barmAd IdU karhambarmd 
ghdouni rdi. Sid pAdtS ddiu bat, B bhih to Jed r^ jar. Thothom 
did eAonr-sdup, BalbAadra hhdndd sdn^hardita ehutdne tdmar 
mat. Tin bAutoannd, tinikhito oAoiotAi-khilo dkas. Aisand 
kAilo idrpAdr udthu nd eAald bdtds. 

With this the poison is sent up, Then the poison is 

sent down {iAdrnd) by the following mantra 

CAdr sap mi honi bint bard gandd cAitir ittir. Bh ndf 
ddmddm Uk-dAar tap. Ardit gordit ardhar sankar bdjlar bag, 
Kdtbik-jAdr. Ohban soAlan ekali masdnban dekA invar pinrdr 
nadi pokhar hdt mi Ahufia kddd. CA&rpiit maitra kon kon bik 
elhdr, QtAdii si gkAtd jhdrO'-^DAaftimdhd mdrd. Edmdf 
hdtki eAhuo ho bik mdti. 



IV— The Pictorial Motif in Ancient Indian 

Literature 

By Mr. N. C- Mehta. 10, S. 

The extent to which a pictnre has been nsed by Indian 
•writers — dramatists and story-tellers — to further the course of 
a narrative or a tale, is perhaps unparalleled in any other 
ancient literature. Bhasa has perhaps made the most effective 
use of it in several plays of his, such as D-uta-vakya, where 
the scene begins with. Bury cdhana engaged in examining 
the pictorial roll depicting the episode of Dranpadi’s disgrace 
before the Kaurava court. In Pratijha-Yaugandharayan,a 
(Act lY) the chamberlain suggests that the marriage of 
Vafcsa-Raja and Vasava-dattS, has been celebrated in the absence 
of the pair by using their combined portrait as a symbol. 
The wedding was thus celebrated, as the pair had eloped to 
the capital of Yatsa-Baja, namely Kau^ambi. This incident 
is again referred to in Svapna-Yasavadatta (Act YI) when 
Vatsa-Raja is presented in presence of his wife Padmavati 
the same portrait by the old nurse of Yasavadatta as a 
souvenir— gift from his mother-in-law Ahgara-vati. The 
picture is used as a device for disclosing the identity of 
Yasavadatta wbo had been left in bharge of Padmavati under 
the name of AvantikS by Yaugandharayana disguised as a 
Brahmana. The interesting thing from the standpoint of the 
history of pictorial art is the critical remarks, made bj tbe 
various ifantatis personce on these pictures. I have quoted 
the very interesting words of Duryodhana in Duta-Yakya 
in’my hook Studies in Inaian Painting. In his great play 
JPrafima, Bhasa makes Bharata visit the royal museum of 
memorial statues and enlightens him about the course of 
events which have taken plage during his absence at Ayodhyar 
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and resulted in the banishment of Rama to the forests. 
Rrom a number of stray references found in the old literature 
there can be no doubt that the art of verisimilitude had early 
reached a high state of development ; for in all these portraits 
the important point which is emphasised is invariably the 
accuracy of the likeness. One only has to see the marvellous 
figures on the walls of Ajanta to realise with what unerring 
fidelity the old painters translated on the walls their impressions 
of men aushvomen and their action on the stage of life. 

The pictorial motif persists throughout Sanskrit literature 
right up to its decline after the advent of the Musalmans. 
The Chitra-^ala appears to have been a normal feature of 
aristocratic households, and if we are to interpret the famous 
Prakrfc story of by ^ Acharya, which was 

edited and abridge^ during the medieval period, the practice 
of holding pictorial esshiHUom does not seem to have been 
unfamiliar to ancient India; for the heroine exhibits the 
pictures of her beloved in the window of her house so that the 
lost beloved may chance to see them and find her. 

Our dramatic literatare teems with references to painting. 
No dramatist of importance has ignored the use of the pictorial 
motif. The picture plays an important rdle in Ratnavali and 
Priyadatlana by Harsha. The action of BhavabhutFs Uttara 
Ramacharita really begins with the inspection of a pictorial 
roll painted by one Arjuna. The use of the picture motif 
becomes even more frequent daring the medimval period and. 
the poetioal as well as the dramatic Uterature of the period 
abounds with references to it. In Prasanna-RSghava by J ayadeva 
(circa 1200 a,d.) Ravaua is given by Prah^ta a picture sent 
by Itfalyavan* showing the details of the enemy's attack 
and the bridge. In Karna Sundari by Bilhana, said to have 
been written out of compliment to Aarnadeva Trailokya 
•Molla of Anhilwad (1064-— 1094) the story of the love of the 
king begins by his first seeing her ladylove in a scene and 
then in a picture, Romances like the Brhat-Katha-Manjairi, 
Katha-Saritsagara and Daiakumara-Charita frequently refer tc 
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the art of painting and use the picture as one of the instru- 
ments of love and match-making. In the MagadhI romance 
Buramndarl Kaha by the Jaina writer Dhane^vara Muni, 
written under the orders of his preceptors Jiue^vara Suri and 
Buddhi-sagara Stiri in Chhaddivallipuri in Vikram Samvat 
1095=1038 A.D., we get numerous examples of the use of 
the picture-motif. » In chapter III of the romance we have 
a brief description of a symbolio picture done by a lady with 
a view to console her lover. The lady says that life* drew the 
lotus plants and depicted a bee solely occupied with a solitary 
lotus and totally indifferent to the rest of the blossoms. 
Below the figure of the bee was inscribed a couplet of 
appropriate lines by the painter. In chapter XI we have 
a reference to a jsatWiny ow a board — possibly of wood. 

Most of the literary referenoes to painting indicate the vogue of 
paintings done on cloth, paper and wooden hoards. The size 
appears to have been comparatively large but small albums 
[FusUM) of paintings were certainly not unknown during the 
time of Somadeva and Ksemendr a (circa eleventh century). 
Somadeva also refers to the practice of hanging the pictures on 
the walls (see Tarahga V of Katha-Saritsagara and reference in 
Tarahga XVI to the palace i walls of Magadha having been 
painted with a whole series of Ramayana pictures) . 

In a Bhaiia hy jSyamila entitled Padatiditakam > there 
are some extremely interesting references to fresco painters 
from Lata— modern Gujarat. After some uncomplimentary 
remarks about the painters from Lata not being very different 
from devils the Vidu§aka goes on dilating on some of the 
unpleasant traits by which the whole of the Lata country can 
be distinguished. People bathe naked and wring their own 
cloih^ brush their lair and get to bed without washing 
their feet. They eat anything and everything while walking 
Mud wear torn clothes (See page 16);;— 

* See a yolnme puiliehed by D. G. Same and Krishiia, 
under the rautdou C'haimAMn.u 
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" These are Lates and Diip,dins by name, not much different 
from the Pi^achas. '' 

Further on, the Vidu§aka sees the temple dedicated to 
Pradyumna being painted and says that verily the painters are 
not very different from monkeys (see page ; — 

“ Here is he painting the banner of the temple of Pradyumna. 
Lo I this sheer Mmdishnesi, Dimdins by name are they, 
not much superior to monkeys. Why again, Oh ! his love for 
the Hiipdikas ? The Diip^ius are truly spoiling the painting 
with their own daubs, putting the ink-filth of their hair brushes 
on the whitewashed building } taking their (misshaped) iron 
tool with very keen edges, they are roaming round the palace 
grounds, active like vermins.'* 

In the verse above we have a description of the way in 
which the pictures were painted on the palace walls. 

This is the only reference so far as I am aware to fresco- 
painters of any distinctive tract of territory in this country. 
Taranath the Tibetan historian, writing in the sixteenth century, 
refers to the pictorial school of the ancient West. Is it possible 
that we have here a more emphatic and explicit reference to the 
renown of the painters of the West ? The date of the Bhana 
cannot be exactly determined but is not probably earlier than 
the tenth or the eleventh century. If so, it would appear that 
Xiatadela was still famous for its painters and it is possible that 
the painters of Gujarat may have been responsible for the 
immortal frescoes of A janta and those of Hllora and elsewhere 
which have vanished. 

In the old Tamil classic Mani-Mekhalai by the poet ^ifctalai 
Sattanar— a Buddhist work attributed variously between the 
"first and the sixth century after Christ— “ There is mention of 


ft fs 5rrf^sr^si5[T^«T:i 
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a temple of the most beantiful workmanship in some city 
(Puhar?) built by the Gurjjars,^'' There appears certainly to have 
been a considerable movement of population from Lata south- 
wards and oceanwards and the considerable number of Saura§tras 
still flourishing in Madura are one of tbe colonies abroad of 
the older stock. It is however a fact that the traditions of 
fresco painting lived long in Gujarat and we still possess in the 
old palaces of Kathiawar and some of the Eajputana states 
good examples of wall-painting dating from the fift ^ th to the 
sixteenth centuries. It would appear that what has hitherto been 
termed as Jaina painting was only a transitional phase between 
the older school of fresco-painters and the latter schools of 
Moghnl and Bajput miniatures. There are several chapters 
on painting — its methods and subject matter in Volume II. of 
Bhoja^s published in the Gaekwar Oriental 

Series. The work abounds in obscure technical terms, portions 
of which deserve detailed consideration.^ 

* I am indetled to Professor K. H. Dhrnva for tie referenoes to Chatutbha?ii 
and Ma^ii-Meklalai. 


T— Asnira Institutions 

By Dr. A. Banerji'Sastri, M.A., Ph.D. 

X.— Position of Women in Greece— Iran— Vedic India. 


Genesis IL 18, 21, S3 rougUy correspond to the Indo- 
European, Bpecialiy the V edic Indian Arjan^s conception oi 
and female relation in the schema of creation. Man is 


Women in Ancient 
Greece 


all-important/ woman merely a side-issue.^ JCnown Indo- 
European data, heroic as well as historic, only emphasis® 
woman's inferiority, 

Homer® depicts Penelope’s pathetic helplessness during XT lys- 
ses’absence. In his cynical observation to 
Marie Louise of Austria— lu marrying' 
you, madanae, I expect from you not 

advice, but aa heir to the Prench throne” — -Napoleon was anti-ci*. 
pated by P emoBthenes in his speech against Neaera,— ‘ Mistresses 
are kept for JSleasure, and housekeepers for daily attendance and 
personal service ; but a man marries a woman that he may beget 
legitimate children, and have a faithful guardian in the house." 
The married woman was to have one master and no friend. 
Pemostkenes mentions an instance where a friend asked for 
help did not venture in as the master was away. She does 
not appear at dinner except among relatives ,* ” says Cornelius 
■Nepos,* she stays in the inner part of the house where no one 
is admitted but her nearest kinsmen," In answer to Socrates* 
que^ion. "Is* fhere any one to whom you talk less than to your 

* Tie Helxrew word for womau means virago ; 7”tV=inan,,o^o=to act: 
*‘the power of -man*’ is tie main. idc.v. 

* The German translation gives the real meaning — Man wird tie manntn 
kiitten. (Gen. 11.23,) 

* Homer, 0£gtte^,JSook3 xviii. — ssL 

* Fiiae Jljtoeilenimm Imperaiorum, 
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wife ? ** Aristobulousi says No one, or at least very few/^ In 
Aristophanes^ Hegiment of Women f Blephyrus® admits a female 
friend to his wife, but Euripides^ vehemently opposes it— 
‘‘Never, never — for I do not say it only for this one occasion— 
ought intenigent men, who are married, tot allow other women to 
visit their wives, for they are the teachers of wickedness, Oae 
corrupts the marriage because she gains something by it, another 
wants a companion in sinning.^'® Greek rcarriages were. made, 
not in heaven,® but on earth, and for very earti^y .reasons. 
Principally two (1) dowry and (^) reclamation from a life of 
vice. Plautus'^ details both in his Trinummus.^ Lesbonicus 
regards his sister as si burden and unable to marry for want of 
a dowry. But Lesboniens, himself a noted libertine, is forced to 
marry and comments philosophically on his betrothal “I will 
have her, this one or that' one, any one you like.”® And the 
father-in-law simply improves on him when he says " A hundred 
wives would not be punishment enough ifor his sins I'’*’ In 
rainPlato^^ pleaded for a previous acijuaintance between man and 
wife. His angry denunciation— ‘‘ no free-born Athenian ever 
married for love fell on deaf ears. And Sophocles^® sums up 

^ Cf . also Socrates and Glanoon, JZsjjwSZsV t. 46S. J owetfe, Tl^e Dialogue 
of Plato ToL. Ill, 1892j p, 148. Timaeus, 42, Jowett, III. p. 461. 

^ Qollt KuliurhiUtr auf EeUai un3 Eom. 

* Enripldes, An9f emcLc%ti. Th4 OreBtes myth shows the Greet atidtade in an 
extreme case of matricide. Sophocles regards the matricide as a simple duty 
involving no pollution and requiring no expiation. Aeschylus choose'f' between 
two avenging Erinyes, the father’s claim for vengeance and the mother’s claim to 
Kve and decides in. favour of the father, Euripides sought to temper the myth 
with the morality of contemporary Athens. 

® Euripides, AndrcmdcM, 

• Shakespeare, Mtdsimmer NigM's Dreaw*. 

if X, Maoaus Plaatas, author of the twenty-one Yarronian plays. 

^ Trinumima was taken from the Greek original Philemon. 

» IMd. 

*0 IJid. 

»» 

Gfll, eji-l 'Sii 
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the youthful deh\tta%ie—“ But when, light of heart; we reach 
the time of maidenhood, We are cast from the house and sold, 
far from the home^gods and mother apcTfather j-and yet when the 
wedding is over, we must sing praises and believe that it is right 
as it is. PlutarehV Callias ® and TereneeV ParaphiLius® 
are exceptions that serve to bring out the low status of women 
who asJc in Aristophanes' Tkesmophoriaeame ^ — If we are an 
evil, why do you marry ns, and allow ns neither to-go out, nor 
to he canniWE looking from the windows, and insist-on guarding 
the evil with so much care To this inordinate self-love as 
mere man came the climax as Narcissus® who sought to banish 
women altogether from his conception of things I Alcaeus and 
Sappho' of Mitylene, the two female poets of Leshos® enjoyed 
an opp9rtanity for self- development justly described as with- 
out parallel in Greek history/'^® B!ipponax^^ of Clazomenae 
sums up the opinion of the sixth century b-c. Greece in his 
oft-quoted remark ** that the two happiest days in a woman’s 
life were that of her marriage and that of her death Archi- 
lochus^® of Paros, Homer's equaP* in the estimation of Greeks,^® 
amused the seventh century ba Greeks with his yenomous lam- 
poons on Neohule^® aad her sister. While his contemporary 

1 lUd. 

* Plntsrch, Parallel hives. 

® Plutarclij op. cii. hives of Citnoti and htimllus. 

* Tereacfj The Mother-in-law, 

B 25^. 

® Composed during fclie Oligarcliy. 

y Aristoptanea, Thesmophoriasusae. 

® iiarch^i Tx. ass oupissemeni. Cf. T&rotiica hiHion Comfca 

de Mirtbeau, p. 62. 

* Alcaeus ancUSappiio. Horace deBoribes Sapplio as mascnla. 

0. A. M.Yol IV. p. 99, 

It Welcfcer, Gottingen, 1817. 

tB C.A.S. up. ct#. p. 487. 

JlGf. xiL S, 456. 

Greek tradition jm^eaiim tke inventor of both iambic and epic poetry. 

^ Beifk, Pofi^ae hyrici Graeci. 

*• 0.4.13'., op, cit.p. 484, 
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Women in Iran 


Seraonides^ of Amorgos classifies women by their resemblance 
to animals — " the sow, the vixen, the asS, the weasel, the mare, 
theape/'^ and concludes that women are the greatest evil 
that Zeus created 

Ancient Iran shared in this Indo-European view of woman. 

Zoroaster in advocating institutions once 
obtaining in the kingdom of Ormuzd 
under Jemshid^ is not in favour of monogamy.® And polygamy 
places the woman under the man. The Iranian is 
a further indication. Roughly speaking Iranian theism is' 
(a) Pre-Zoroastrianf ($) Zoroastrian and (c) Pre-Zoroastrian re- 
introduced with Egypto'-Babylonian-As Syrian modifications.® 
(«) Herodotus (latter half of the fifth century B.a.) says nothing 
of Zoroaster and describes a non-Gathic nature- worship of Sun, 
Moon, Earth, Eire, Water, Wind.^ Perhaps Zoroaster was yet 
unrecognised. He could not be a contemporary, as some Greek 
writers of the fourth century b.c. and Xanthius the Lydian (fifth 
century) and Diogenes Laertius (fourth century a . 0 .) place him 
5,000 or 6,000 years anterior.® The Bundahish tradition 
assigns him to 4660—583 b.c.® (5) Taking a mean of about 

1000 B.c. aa the epoch of Zoroaster, Herodotus’ silence can be 
explained by the fact that Media or Bactria and not Persia proper 
was the scene of early Zoroastrian activities.^® Hystaspes, 
Darius’s father, was probably Vishtaspa the patron not aetually 
of Zoroaster the man who might have livedi preaebed and 
died long ago, but his spritual descendant. In any ease the 
Zoroastrian Avesta (Gatha-Yasht-Vehdidad) under the royal 

» 486 . ~ “ 

* Hid. 

^ Ibid. 

* Bang, S eligion. of Zoroaster. 

* Mist.Miet. World. Vol. II. p. 638. 

« Assyrian AsMr becoming AvesMc Ahma. (f.d.JEr. Vol. IH. p. 91. 

’ 0.^.2-. Vol. IT. p. 206. 

* ’Hvd. jp. 207 . 

» Jaotson, :r.A.O.S. xvii. (1896). cf. Cbarpantier, S.S.O.S, 1926. (Ill, 

pp. 

Mayor, jE, JBritr. xti. I 
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patronage o£ the Aohamsenides long transferred their monothe- 
istic preaching of Ahura-Mazda’^ from Media and Bactria^ feo 
Persia. Ganmata broke the houses of gods® evidently built for 
worship by the followers of Pre-Zoroastriau possibly Egypto- 
Babylonian-Assyrian cults. It is this Avestie outlook other- 
wise difEerent from polytheistic Greek 
polyaeUtio Yedio (botKG_.«k 
Iran .and Vedio polytheism being essentially 

monotheistic in conception) that makes 
woman a possession for man^, praised for her fertility® and 
domestic virtues.® But the Egypto-Bahy Ionian- Assyrian 

outlook, as Well as Darius’ own broadened by foreign con- 
quests’ stood in the way of Zoroaster's aim to convert all 
living men.”® The greatest of the gods, Ahura-Mazda ” (poly- 


theism in monotheism) was Darius’ faith.® (<j) Pre-Zoroastrian 
was re-introduced along with Zoroastrianism strongly modified 
by Egypto-Babylouian- Assyrian view-points under Darius’ 
successors.^® And there was a corresponding change and ad- 
vancement in feminine states. '' They have learned from the 
Assyrians and Arabians/’ says Herodotus,®^ ** to sacrifice also to 
Drania.’^ May Ahura-Mazda, Anahita and Mitira protect 
me ” prays Artaxerkes Artaxerxes II,” attesfe Berosus,®® 

“ set up the image lof Aphrodite- Anaitis at Babylon, Susa, 


Echatana, Damascus and’ Sardes,”®* Erom a,n article of poly- 


^ Jackson, The Heligion of the Achaemenian Kings. 

3 Sayoe, The Medic Origin of Zoroastrianism, Acadeiry, 1820, Kos. 17, IS. 
® DaTins, Bek. 1. 14. 

* JS^t. Mist. World, "f oL II.p, 687« 
s Darmsleter, Zend-AveMa, 8.B.K. 

« lUd. 

S' CasaTfceUl, iki religion iSi His ctt^Sininides ^aprh legrs inscnjpficne. 

« aA.M. Vol. IV. p. m 
«ISt4.p.208. 

’ 0 im p. 210. 

a* SiTodotos, Altsfon^ BkB. i-ti. 

Vol. IV. 9 . 211 . 

** rkl 

« C.d.S. Vol; IV. p. 211. 
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gamj^ ill a patrllineaP Intlo‘}'juropean society, woman lose to 
be an object of woi’sbip, and Anabita, tbe goddess of fertility, 
the mother-goddess was the lasting contribution of Babyloniau- 
Assyiian influence^ on Zoroastrian Iran, an influence “ for 
long wider and deeper than the teaching of Zoroaster, 


Vedio Arya Society : Partilineal 


-Coming nearer home, Vedio India starts in 
the saine Indo-European key B er social 

and political institutions are aiSJogantly 
patriarchal.® The only important female 
deityinthe ^g Vedio hymns is Ugas.® All else are male. 


Women in Vedio 
India 


Heroic sons are needed,'’' Daughters are a curse.® Eorms of 
marriage and its nomenclature are equally’ significant. 
or ^'' lord ■ ^ sums up, Vedie marital relations, hv. x. 85 insists on 
the hrrde^s going to her husband^s honse, and the ensuing 
eohabilation. The whole Vedio literature (Rv. i. 91, 20 ; 
92-, 13 j hi. 1. 23 ; x. 85, 25, 4-2. 46 ; Av. iii. 23. 2 ; v. 25. 11 j 
vi. 11. 2, etc,) emphasises the necessity ^ for Vomen. to pTOduee 
children in order to continue the line. And the child 

must be a suw, not a Ua'ugMet^^ Av. vi. 11. 8^^ asks . for a son. 
But the Aftareja Brahmana describes a daughter as a misery 
hrpanam as against a son '‘ a light in the highest heaven’^ 
jyotir ks, pnirali params Tait. Sam. vi, 6, 10. 3 ,» 

Mai tr, Sam. iv. 6. 4 r 7/ 9 ,• Kathaka Sam. xxvii. 9 ; 


J Ev. i. 62. 11, etfe. Delbruck, Die indcgemam$chgn Temandtsefiafie^ 
namen, 539,340. 

2 Eelbruck, 

» C.A.S., Vol. III. p. 91 

* /inf, Vol. IV. p. 211. 

® 6, 1 . 18. Jolly, iZecii wad! 76, 80. 

® Macdonell, SJd. 2/it ,, p. 103. 

’ Et. iii. 16. 5 (tviraiaie equal to amati. 

* Av. viiL 6. 25. ZimmCT, Aliindieces 2elen, 319-20. 

* Ev. vi. 55, 2 i At. xiv. 1.51, etc. 

Max MnEer, j<.5.J5.,p, 409. 

G£ also Av. viii. 6.25. 

Cf. also'Ev. X, 183. Ij Av. vi. 81, 3 i xl 1.1. 
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Banhkyayana Sranta' Sfl.fcra, xv, 17. 12 j Nirnkta, liL 4, etc, have 
led Zimmer^ and Delbriick^ to imagine even. an. exposnre 
of female children.® If the husband has no issue he employs his 
brother to beget ehildren with his wife.* Niyoya was also appli- 
cable in the case of a dead man^s widow and his brother,^ And 
after the death of the Patriarch, the wives had to accompany him 
on the funeml pyre.® An old custom this, from a notice in the 
Atharvaveda (xviii. 3. 1). The custom of Suttee, as an asser- 
tion of the patriarchal system, is essentially Indo-European.^ 
Herodotus mentions it among the Thracians (Herod, v. 5), 
among the Scythians. Macdonell® quotes Be Bello QoiUeo ii. 14 
of Procopius® and mentions Bryhild and Nanna as instances 
in Germany.^® Ev. x. 85, 43 and YSrttita 2 on Panini iii. 2. 8. 
confine the woman^s highest being in her husband^s world 

-Patriarchal societies are almost always polyga- 
mous. Yedic Arya India was no excepMou. Mann of the 
Maitrayani Saip.^ had ten wives. Ev. i. 62. 11 j 71, 1; 104, S, ete^ 
allow more than one wife,^® TheTait. Br. iii, 9. 4. 4 j J$at. 
Br. V. S. 4. Pafiohaviipasa Br. xix. 1. 4, etc. regard four as 
regtilar minimum Ma,M0, panvraMtf vmata and falagali 
are different wives vouched for by Rv. x. 102.11 1 Ait. Br. iii- 22; 
Taitt. Br. iii 9. 44 j Taitt. Br. i. 7. 3. 8, etc* The picture 
becomes complete if it is realised that widow-remarriage is not 

^ Zimmer, Alt, Leben, 319*20. 

* Delbrack Dieinioff, Ver- 675. Conirast Bolitlingk, Z,JD,M,Gl,, 44, 494-S* 

* Kith. Saip. XKTii. 9. Waber, htdische Stvdieit 5, 54, 210. 

* -Bfl. x. 18. 8. ; 402. 

6 |E»- ±. i8.8. 

® SdSXj^ M&aiiund SiHef&J — ^ 9 . 

^aftfacdonell a*d Keith, VeS, /mJ., Vol. I. pp. 4S8*9. 

» lUi. 

10 Weinhold, AltnorHsches Xe5««, pp. 478JE. 

u ef. ill?. xiT, 1. 64. 

I* 2i.aUr. jSatm* i. 5. 8. 

« -SIoomfieH, 48, 661, 

« Weberi Ini, Siui. B, 220. 

Xafi, Sam. x. 10 j xv. 4. 
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practised in tiie Vedic day (Ey. yi. 49. 8 is an am^gncaB 
eseeption) . 

Intifemale. — -The social and poiitical organisation ©1 tliis 
|)atriarelial system so strongly dominated by the- male as was 
the Vedie ^ is best viewed from the daughter;®- wife, ^ mother®’ 
and sii'P or woman as opposed to p^tmam ‘*man'’V or Vrsau 
male person. And everywhere her inferiority is manifest.'^ 
Arrian -(^8.9) describes girls married at seven. Kainayana 
makes Eama marry Sit a at six.® Mann (ix. 88; 8^;; Jx. 941 -) is 
scarcely better. The Rgveda. makes the daughter dependent 
first on the father;, then on the brother.® (Ait. Br. hi. 87. 5> 
Her lot -was harder in the absenee of a brother.^®" She might 
be appointed to get a son for her father; and not for hey 

own bnsband or herself^^ (Rv, iii. &1.1). Tait, Sa:^. vi. 5, 8, 2^ 
Maitr. Sapa. iv. 6; 4, Sat. Br. iv. 4.2. 13 show her incompetence 
to inherit.^®- While even her earnings as courtesans would 
be taken by her nearest male ■relatives. iSat. Br. ii, 5. 1. 18;, 
Sahkhyayana Grhya Sutra i. 9, Chhand Up. yij. 15. 2. state 
the precedence of the father over the mother.^ Amongst filial 
crimes the Rigveda does not know of pUtlmlyl, killing ih® 
father Only the Atharvaveda Paippalida version (ix. 4. 3) 
notes it and the Atharvaveda contains mneh that is not 

^ Ky. X, 40. 2 is iarcUy a marriage. K is union of -wido-w witl. has’kindi' 
mother devr, of. V aska, Niraiita; lii’. 15. 

* Taitt. Saxp. vi . 6. i . 2. 

* Weher, In^. Stii'i.’IQ,. 33. 

* Sat. Sr. ii; f. 1. IS. 

mi. 164,16. 

■ Sdnih. Or. Sutra, i.'&. 

’ Rapson, C.S.I. p. 292. 

8 Rv.i,124, 8. 

* B. T. iv. 5. 5. BiruMa iii. 5. 

Geldner, Sommeniar,^1,AQ,4Q. 

^ Sat. Sr. iv. 4. 2. 13. — tiaimanafcaneSate na dayasya % “ (Women) o-aw 
lei-tber tihemselves nor an inheritance. 

« Sat. jir. iv. 4. 2. 13'. Macdonell and iTeitii;* Vftd, J^d, Vol. II. p. 48». 

** Sdnkh. GHr. S "^ra, i. 9. 

** BohtUngk, Stctionar^. 
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Aryan.^ Per contra, mafrvadha '' matricide is mentioned as 
a great crime by tbe Kausitaki Upanlsad (iii. 7) — but as one 
that can he expiated hy tbe knowledge of tbe (rutb."’"’^ Tbe 
Sutras equate a woman^s wergeld with a Sudra^s,^ Perhaps 
tbe climax is reached in Hiranyahe^In Grbya Sutra, i. 14. 3 
where sbe is regirded much as is tbe slave around whom, 
when suspected of estrangement, urine is poured from a born 
to keep him magically at borne ^ 

Asura Influence on Arya Womanhood 

Another influence was slowly at work transforming tbe 
original Indo-European institutions in India, Tbe Vedic Aryans 
assertive male cult® begins to feel less certain, more uneasy. Tbe 
ubiquitous Manu admits that a girl need not marry at all urfless 
a suitable bridegroom is forthcoming.® But bis uneasy Aryan 
conscience forestalls snob a contingency by advocating infant 
marriages.’' The same Aitareya Brabma^ia that defined By an 
adjudicator and arbitrator, they meant their father indirectly 
admits the growing importance of tbe wife in III, 87. But bis 
plaintive expostulation against this yet exotic privilege is unmisr 
takable in Prasaba^s reply to the gods who asked her a question 
^ — *^l iwill give you an answer to-morrow, for women ask their 
husbands, (and) they do so during tbe nigbtP''® Tbe mother 
becomes tbe fatber^s equal and able to inherit in default of sons 
(Manu ix. £17). But bad^not Baudbayana and Apastamba^® 
denied woman'’s, specially widows^, right to inherit So tbe 
Arya in Manu, while yielding to tbe newer notions that women 

1 J.J3.0.J2 5., Voi; XII. pp. 269-82. 

* Macdonell and Xeiili, Fed, Ind., Vol, II. p. 151. 

« C.SI., p. 135. 

p. 239*. 

* Ev. X. 85. 43 j It. xiv. 1. 64. 

» cf, Ev. i. 117, 7, etc. (7Soya. 

T Manu, ix, 88-89. 

® c/. Delbruck, Die Indog ertmnisejien VeriDandttohiftsmmen, 576. 

* Kafch, Saip. xxxi. 4, 

‘0 Apastamba. II. 14. 

C,DJ., p, 293. 
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are no longer cHatteP makes up by prescribing her divorce 
for barrenaess^ and death for unfaithfulness^ and lack of inde- 
pendence throughout life (ix. 2f.)*. More serious still was 
the challenge to the male’s monopoly® in marital infidelity. 
Weber® and Ludwig’ have pointed out the prevailing laxity 
from Tait. Sam. v. 6.8.3. and Maitr, Saip. iii. 4 j. 7, The 
jftgveda knew prostitution® (Bv. i. 124. 7 ; iv. S. 5. ; ii. 29. 1. 
The Vajasaneyi Sarp.* regai'ds it as a profession* atulcadivarl^ 
atUmrl, vijarjara, Vaj. Saip. xxx. 16. Pischel® Geldner^® 
have credited the Bgvedic Hetairai to the Indian Arya 
princes and their ways. Winternitz^’- and Jolly attempt 
to explain them away does not realise the psychology behind 
such expressions as pumscaU,^^ upap^ti^^ 

jara^^ hkrnnahaptci^^ rahasu^^ sadhararil,^ hasm,^ maJianagnt 
{Ait. J3r. z. 27), kutnailpuira Sapi. xxx, 6; Taitk 

Br. iii. 4. 2. 1), (Rev. iv. 19. 9j 80, 16. 19 ; ii, 

13. 12; 15. 17) etc. But the anti- Aiya influence turns the 

1 lUd. 

* Mann viii. 77. 

» lUd. 

* CJT- the Attic eft Hero*. 

* Tditt. Sank. t. 6. 8. 3. 

® /«i. Stvd., 10, 83. 

1 Ludwig, Eigveda, 5, 673. 

® ydj. Sam. xxi. l5.: Faiit. Mf.lni. 4,7.1. 

® Ped. Mud.ti. xrv. 86, etc. 

ef, Jolly, BecM tend Sitte, 48. 

** Winternifcz, Of . e*#. ¥oL L 

Jolly, Of. cii. 

IT. 6. 6. 

Vdj. Satn. XXX. 22. 

Tait, JBr. iii. 4, 4. 2. 

Vdj. Satft-. XXX, 9. 

IT Maitr. Sam. ir. 1. 9. 

T8 2e«. ii. 29. 1, 

JSo. L 167. 4. Accardlug to JMTajt Mnllcr uiccj* communis. 

“ BvA. 124. 7. Bschel> Feo. «M. i. 196, 198. Ms^c Muller /S.5 277 

takes »»aAa«ay»? feo refer to polyandry. 

Gf. atitoarl, qtifkadvari, rajagUrh etc. Zimmer, Of. cU., 334-5, 
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table 'with the xitual of Varuna-piagbasas,^ ■where t^e "wife 
claims her own share of infidelity and names hep lovers.^ Yaina- 
valkya^s^ pizrali-pimsd confesses the entity of a female apart 
from a male.^ Erhadaranyata Upanisad iv. 7. 6 witnesses 
a challenge eve® to the precedence of the father over the 
mother.® And the final intrusion of the matriarchal polyandroas 
institution is recorded in the uncertainty ® of the father alto- 
gether in Maitrayani Saip. i. 4.11 and Ev. i. 167.4.’’ Panehali* 
typifies this<^ her matriarchal mayamoara ® and polyan- 
drous^® rdarriage. Time had come for an adjustment of these 
two outlooks — 'the patriarchal polygamous Arya and the matriar- 
chal polyandrcus Asura. And the same Kuru- Pafichala 
conflict that evolved the Arya-Asura-Dasa body-politic^^ also 
produced a more composite Arya-Asura womanhood that in time 
produced teachers and thinkers from Lopamudra to JjabsmidevI 
(commentator of the Mitak§ara in the eighteenth century) and 
gifted the Arya-Asura-Dasa pantheon with some of its noblest 
and most significant female deities. An analysis of a few of 
these deities will help in appraising their influence and soarce. 

Ashur <Assyria)-^Asw]ra (luMa) Female Beities : Vedic 
Az^aCiadia) oea^terpaiTts 

Usas, the goddess of dawn, is ^‘the loveliest creation ^ of 
the Vedic hymns. But is she Vedic Arya ? As shown above, 

Maitr, Sam. i. 10. 11. 

^ Delbiuck, ojj. cit. 

® ^Sa^. 5r. i. 8. 1 . 21. Cf . Gautama xli. 39. “Auimals, latd, and females are 
not lost by posaeasion of another. " 

* Delbrackj op. cit. 577, 

® Gonttast MacfleBdl and Keltb, Fed. InS.^ Vol, I, p. 480 note 61. 

f IMd. 

® Hid. contrast Jaimimpa JBr. Upa,. iii. 12-2. 

* "Bo. X. 83, 37. 38. Av. xir. 1. 44. 52. 61 ; 2. 14. 27 “ bnsbandg mentioned 
in relation to a single wife 

*e 

& J.AaJS.jS.,VoL XI](jPp. 275-82. 

w Maodonell, 3.S.L., p. 81. 

IS J.B.O.E.S. Vol, Xir.p. 359. 
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Us as and 
Vedic Arya deities 
(Parjanya, V a t a, 
etc.) m u t u a 1 1 y 
exclusive 


the Vedie pantheon contains sagea^ heroes and deities that 
originally .might have been exclusively Arya, A sura or DSsai 
But they were absorbed in a common transformation.^ Only 
traces o£ their initial individuality are still discernible at the 
earliest stage. Such traces in Usas have puzzled students* vuho 
start with a negation of the Asura element, 
(a) To begin with, what is the Icoas 
standi of Usas amongst the male Arya 
deities.® (6) Why the disffeie^ve* charm 
in the hymns to Usas and ‘Varuna, 
that 13 laching® in those addressed to 
the other deities (c) Why again is the 
association of ITsas with Varuna closer® than with Indra, Agni 
and Soma, (t?, Usis and the rest of the Aryan atmospheric 
divinities are mutually exclusive.'^' '' The strife of the elements, 
the stress laid on the phenomena of thunder and lightning 
and the bursting forth of the rain from the clouds ^'® do not 
belong to the Punjab. But the phenomena of dawn most 
emphatically do.® (<?) Lastly, after the Aryans had secured 
their foothold in the Punjab against the Asuras^® and marched 
eastward, i.e. “after the Bgveda she vanishes swiftlyfrom the 
living gods of the pantheon.' An answer to the above lies 
in a recognition in Ufas of a pre-Aryan foreign element that 
did not admit of the predominance of the male element. The 
following may be noted in support of this suggestion. (») Usas 
is “ the only one goddess with a real character, "i* the rest are 

» Ibid. 

» C.mi.. p. 79. 

® Macdonell, op. ctf,, p, 81. 

* C.H.Z., p. 109. 

» ms. 

« jiid. 

I G.E.I., p. 79. 

• Bia. 

Ihid. 

10 Vol.XII. pp. 260-62, 

II lodv 

“ p. 10’3. 
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reflexions of fcheir husbands, (i) She unquestionably belongs 
to the earliest^ part of the Rigyeda, and is presumably a deity 
whom the Aryans found in India on their advent, (e) As already^ 
pointed out, Fsas is typically of the Punjab, while the Aryan 
deities are as typioally not so.^ (d) The liter Vedic literature as 
aggressively Aryan completely ignores Usas,^ (e) After the Arya- 
Asura-Dasa synthesis in the Madhayade^a®, she resumes her his- 
torical® character. She is even represented in human fortrf as the 
daughter of I>apLa-Asura.’' The Harivaip^a® and the Visnupura* 
na* see her only as a female proper name without any connec- 
tion with her prototype. But the name and lineage are not 
without significance. In any case if XJsas pre-, or non-Aryan 
Vedic, has she any prototype elsewhere. "Not that it is either 
^ „ _ necessary or inevitable. Human ways 

Egypto Assyrian thinking are infinite and may eonge- 
ja 5 a nially coincide across continent apart. 

And yet the arresting similarity between 
Vedic Usas^®' and Egypto-Assyrian Isis^^ is too striking to be 
ignored, (a) Both Isis and Usas represent the passage of feime.^ 
(6) Both are described as active^®, women, (c) Most important 
of all, both Isis an|l llfas Jurther agriculture^^ — ^*the ruddy 
mothep-cows ^'^® (Rvii. 9^.l.) andiew will deny that the Vedic 

» C.A. 

a Ibid. 

» Ibid. 

* O.J..S., p. 104. 

» J.£.O.Ji.S.,rol. XII. p. 282. 

‘ SaiB p. so. 

f Ib id. 

® Marmivamfa, 2, 118. 

Ptfro5a, T. S2. 

Sv. ir. 51, efcc, 

Diodorus. 

Ibid. Rv. LllS.ii, 

18 “Arousing all the world, she shows us riches ; Dawn has awakened orery 
liTOg Creature." — Ev, i, ^8. cf. Diodorus on Isis. 

Xante, Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilisation in Ttidia, p. 45. 

” Muir, Sansirif Texts, Vo). V.p. 185, 
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Aryaa was predominantly a warrior elass.^ (a) The Tait. Sam 
divides dawn into Usas, T^usii, Udesyaf, TJdyai, Udiia, Suvarga 
and .Loiia. Very similar is Isis who with Osiris * * 
divide the year into three par(s (that is to say, spring, 
summer and autumn) by an invisible motion, perfecting their 
constant course in that time/ Kv. i. 113.10 emphasises the 
eternity of Usas. "For how long a period is it that the (ITsasah) 
dawns diave arisen ? For low long a period will they arise ? Still 
desirous of bringing us light, Usas pursues tSb fim^ons of 
those that have gone .before, and, shining brightly, proceeds with 
the others (that are to follow) AndJ.sIs, according to Diodorus 
* being interpreted, signifies Ancient, the name being ascribed 
to the moon from eternal generations.'*^* (5) “Like an active 
woman, TJsas advances cherishing all things^^ (Kv. i, 48. 4. 6. 6.®) 

(Osiris and) Isis govern the whole world cherishing and 
increasing all things/^s (j.) Morning is the best part of the day 
amongst an agricultural population^ and Usas is their presiding 
deity® and she is likened to a “ ruddy mother-cow*'® (Rv. i. 
9a. 7) Compare this with, the symbols and sacrifices of Isis who 
has horns *' representing a sickle * ^ ■* and an ox among the 
Egyptians is ojBEered to her in saorifice.^^^® The Ashur in Assyria 
and the .iawm in India may have sprung from the same cultural 
stockJ^^ But each developed an individual civilisation^® of ils 
own in Asia Minor and India for countless generations/® And 
this amply accounts for slight discrepancy in name as well as for 

1 Macdonel, H.8.L., p. 87. 

® cf . Tilakj Arctic Home, p. 84. 

® cf. jBv. i. 92. 10 ! " Again and again newly bom thongb ancient,” 

* Diodorus. 

* cf. JBe. i. 113. “Wakening up tbe world” etc. 

* Diodorus. 

’ Kunte, op.Ctf. 

8 nu 

* Ibid. 

*0 Diodorna. 

«■ J.S.O.B.S. Vol. XII. p. .39. 

“ Marshall, Ulus. Lend. Septemfior 1904. 

»» nid. 
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more serious differences in fanetions between Ids and UsaS, 
The incoming Indo- Aryan revered Asura^ and adored U?as,^' 
In the ensuing conflict® he dropped both.® But the Asura idea 
of female supremacy (relative in Assyria, fundamental in India) 
had worked its way into the Vedic'Aryas^ patriarchal absolutipm 
and in course of time and synthesis, and along with other 
factors,' brought about marked modifications in Indian institu- 
tions as a whole.* 

Among .aiioh factors must be reckoned the pre- Aryan 
agric«tt*cal sense and symbols that had'infiltered into and go.t 
established in the country’s village life. They often took the 
form of minor female' deities obstinately ignored* by the Vedie 
Arya and as tenacknsly worshipped 
Vasini tire Pre- villagers.® One such, Yasini ^ is 

g«^dess ^”*^^*'* specially striking. She is the “ ruling- 
goddess ® of village lif& Hiranyar 
ketin Grhya Sutra i. S. 6. 5 mentions her along with other 
httcdllc divinities. “She is probably the mother-goMesSj^ 
says Hopkins, “ who despite all Yedic influence always was the 
chief spiritual village-power identified with Siva’s * wife in 
various forms,’^*® VaJini is essentially (a) agricultural and 
(J) ^re-Aryan, (a) She is derived from vaia with m’» in the 
sense of possession.^* And in the Egveda (ii. 7. 5 ; vi. 63. 9 ; 
X. 91. 14) and later (Av. iv. 24 ; 4. x. 10. 2 j xii. 4. 1) means 
a “ cow.” The Yedic Arya commentators tried to whittle it 

1- Tol. XII. pjp. 136-9. 

> J5»W.pp. 252-66. 

^ C.MJ. p. 104 (Usaa),- Sc.ii. 32. 4j rii. 99. 5 (Asura.y 

• Stipra. 

s aJI.l.,p.238. 

• Uid. 

^ Hid. 

• Dtirga, etc. are all described as Sira’s wivis. 

Camerons forms, bat now Trorsliipped mainly in the East and South of 
Indian eistwhils slKjngholds of Xsnra influence. 

Pfflu. III. ^ 78. ^pgajataa itinutdcc'hMlye, 

TqM. /Saw. ii. 1. 4 4. 6 ; Kdth, Ba'/h, xiii. 4. 
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dowa to a barren cow. They pointed out two passages from’ 
the Atharvaveda. (i) Av. vii. 113. 2 says — Eough art thou, 
a rough one j poisonous^ a poisonous one art thou } that thou, 
mayest be avoided, as a va/i of a bull vasd is sought to bo 
explained as 'VaiidhyS ffatih ^ hsLXven cow/'® Av. xii. 4, 15 — “ She 
may go about -until the space of three years, being of unrecognised 
speech j should he know the cow (w^fa), G Narada, then the 
Brahmans are to be sought.^' ^ This attempt is ingenuous but 
utterly unconvincing. Lannian ® is constrained confess the 
obscurity ® of his attempted translation.’ No such *o^tirity 
is imaginable in the other instances.® Va^a decidedly means 
a mother -cow. cfi Av. xii. 1. — I give the cow {vaM) to the 
priests that ask for her j that brings progeny, descendants.^'® 
Av. xii. 4. 11. They who come to the winning of her, 
theirs is the god-made cow Av. xii. 4. 37. Being 

impregnated, the cow (va^a) goes about angry at her master. 
This incrimination about indicates that Vasini's 
fruitful influence cn village life created a sense of grievance 
amongst the Vedio Aryas who accepted her only tinder 
protest, still remained the motherrcow. The Tait. Saip, 

ii. 1., 5. 4 describes her sHta-vaMP- But the idea of fertility 
is extended also to ‘^ mother sheep ", *' ewe " in the Tait. Sam. 
ii. 1. 2. a and the Tait. Brah, i. 2. 5. 2 {ctvi + (6) The 

Vedic Aryan's efforts to introduce Parjanya and'^Iudra at 


^ Bloomliold, S^nsof iAe AtAarvaoectay^G, 000. 

® Lantn&n, S.O.S., vol. 7 , p. 468. 

8 Ibid, 

* '* This is obscilre S,O.S, voL 8, p. 696.. 

8 Lamnan, op. cif, 

» /Wd. vol. 8, p. 696. 

.1 Ibid: 

• Av. xii. 4. 

8 “There is 'no indication that «a/» means a barren cow ’'in Av. xli,4. 
Fed. 7»5.Vol.n.p. 273. 

10' Iianman, op. cit. vol, 8, p. 699. 

I'iiiti. 8 aM. n.l. 

Avi-i Sheep. Bv, Viii. 34, 8 j 66» 8* Av. V, 8. 4. 
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the ^^futrow-sacrifice ■” 1 and the threshing-floor sacrifice 
were later (Gobhila GrJiya Sutra, iv. 4. 22fi.) but Va^ini 
(Hiranyakesin Grhya sutra, 2. 6. 5) was already established 
and the mother^goddess idea spread farther afield, tinder different 
forms.® 

More important than either Usas or Valini is Nrta.^ Ev. 
« i. 92, 4 mentions her along with Usas.® 

She is the Goddess of Dancing. ® 

Nrtu is mentr«ned only once/ in the Egveda. In the eyes of 
the^^.1;*!} Arya, her position is distinctly equivocal. She is 
a^Hetaira.® A polygamous and patriarchal Vedie Arya eonld 
hardly see a female dancer in any other light. Eut Nrtu. is 
associated with Usas.® So Pisohel and Geldner have to regard 
even Usas the Goddess of Dawn as ^‘the characteristic Hetaira’*.^® 
Jolly^^ points out many more passages in support of this?eurious 
character of Usas. In fact, both NitiH and Usas, the Goddesses 
of Dancing and Dawn, are pre-Aryan deities whom the Vedio 
Arya had to accept but under protest. Nrtu was perhaps 
a representative of a matriarchal and polyandrous society and as 
such was easily confused for a mere courtesan. 

This pre- Aryan Nrtu in India seems to have travelled north 
as Taeitns* Nerthm m Nbrth Germany and Scandinavia. Their 
similarity is striking. The Undivratti^ explains Nrtu as 
Mother Earth ; Nerthm is the same according to Tacitus, 
(ii) Both Nrtu' saA Nerihus am derived from the root Mf if: 
Nrtu being the weak form and Nerthus the guna form of the 

1 GobMla, Grhga Sutra, iv. 4. 28f. 

» liKi. 30f. 

» a.B'./v,p,238. 

* JB«. i. 92‘4^2Srjfcu Ev. x. 18‘3 Nfti. 

HTsas is compared to a dancer. 

• Ibid. 

» Ev.i.S2.4. 

« Fflti!. J«J.,vol.I, p. 481 . 

> By. i. 92 - 4 . 

Veditche StudiSh, i. xxv, 196,278, 299, £09 : 2.120, 154, 179, 

" loUg, BecM und Sitie, ^. 

Utfadisvira, 94. nriiifdbgob, JS'kA. nTfurnartaiai. 

5 


u BeB.T2. 
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base, (iii) The main characteristics of their festival are 
identical. Under Nrtu and iVriJf, Maedonell ^ points out that 
a joyful celebration is meant (like the Irish “ wake or the old- 
fashioned feasting in Scotland after a funeral) According to 
Tacituses “they (the seven Germanic tribes) all worship Nertbus, 
i.e. Mother Earth and believe that she takes a hand in human 
matters and mixes with people * * * she drives out drawn by 

cows. Then follows merry days and feasts at places which 
she deigns to visit.'’^^ 

Konow® has sought to draw a parallel between NeftnUs“and 
Indian Durga and claims both to be Indo-European. His 
arguments are singularly inadequate, (i) Tacitus' evidence ® 
bas no bearing on Nerthus being an indigenous Germanic deity. 
Tacitus lived in the latter half of the first and the early part 
of the second century of the Christian era through the reigns 
of Nero, Galba, 0th o, Vitellius, Vespasian, Titus, .Domitian, 
Nerva, Trajan. Many pre-Indo-European waves'^ had passed 
over Europe long before that, (ii) Nerthus in Northern Europe 
(Njord in Norway) might have been the remnant of an 
earlier stratum of customs and beliefs. Asa parallel may be 
mentioned serpent-sacrifice stories pointed out b} Edouard Hie,® 

1 Ved. Itid.Yol. I. P. 457. 

® Ibid. pp. 46 — 78. 

® TacituS) Gertnania, ch. 40. 

* Taoitns, '‘op. cit. Ve Morihus et PopuUs GertHaniae, 

» J.A.S.B. Vol. XXI. 1926, No. 3, pp. 315— 324. 

* Tacitus was little older tlan thd younger Pliny ; tie latter was born 
A,D. 61. 

T C.A.E., Vol. II. 20-24. Konow forgets the fine inscription on an Etruscan 
tomb — 

‘Appena i aegni 

De I'alte sue ruine il lido serha. 

Mnoiono le oitt&. ; muoiono iregni -. 

Copra i fasti e le pompe arena ed erba : 

Erunona d’esser mortal par che sis degni. 

Oh nostra mente eupida e superha. 

* lUe, Zeitichri/t (?. Fo?i*yfc«»»de, viii, 1898, p. 825. 
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Meyer, 1 GroHmann,® Hegl,^ GonzenbacB* and Sohdnbach.® 
And Fergasson® justly refuses to confuse an accidental or 
historical habitat with origin — “This is a favourite annual 
ceremony for the inhabitants of Luobon (in the Pyrenees) and 
its neighbourhood, and local tradition assigns to it heathen 
origin/'^’' (iii) The characteristics of Nerthus and Darga are 
far from being similar. Durga is the goddess of War, holding 
the weapons o^destruction in her ten hands and destroying 
Evil necRo nified.® Kali is actually engaged in war*® Not 
so Nerthus; “ they do not begin war,^^ says Tacitus, “they do 
not take up weapons, all iron is shut up. Peace and quiet are 
the only things they care about. * * Slaves are in charge, 
and they are drowned in the same lake. Hence the vague 
terror and the pious ignorance as to what it may be that can 
only be seen by people who must die/^ The last line reminds 
one strongly of Nftu or iVr^» at ^^the funeral ritual’h^^ 
(iv) Durga and Kali are admittedly conceptions born out of 
a pre-Aryan depth stirred by later and adopting Aryan 
currents in the period of Aryan-Asura-Dasa fusion, Konow 
fails to note that in the predominantly Aryan tracts, e.g. the 
Indus valley, their worship is unknown.^ It is the pre-Aryan 
and pre-Dravidian East of India, LevPs Kamarupa,^^ Tamluk 
in Vahga,^* etc. that are still their strongholds.^® In analysing 

^ Meyer, Essays uni Sfudien, 1885, p. 237£. 

* GioMmaiLii, Sagenhuch von Eoehmen und Marchenf 1863, I. p. 217. 

® Hegl, VolJcssagen aits Tirol, 1897, pp. lS6f. 

* Gonzenljacli, Sizihamsche Ma reh en, I. pp. 214f. 

s Schonbach, AwaZecia Gmeciewatot, 1893. P* 38. 

* Tree and Serpeni WorsMp, 1873, p. 29 n- 

i im. 

®^opiBafcli Rao, Mmewts of Sindu Iconography. 

» lUd. 

Tacitas, op. eii. 

u Macdonell and Eeitb, Ved, Ind. Vol. I. p, 488, 

“ They are praciically unrecognised even intbe United Provincee. 

J,A., 1923, Jttillefc-SeiJfcenibre, 1923, pp. 1 — 67. 

^*md.p.4fr. 

lUd. p. 49. 

1® Iiid,p, 46. 
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the socio-religious background of ancient India, the real 
difficulty lies not 'so much in finding out purely pre- Aryan 
(Asura), Dasa or Yedio Aryan contributions separately, but in 
appreciating the process of transubstantiation each submitted 
to and out of which emerged Neo-India or Hinduism and its 
composite civilisation. In this the initial conflict and ultimate 
compromise of rival Arya, Asura institutions— one patriarchal 
and polygamous, the other matriarchal and polj^ndrous played 
their part. Usas^ VaMnl and Nr in reflect this patstw^r' the 
Aryans records. Durga and Kali are the same reminiscences 
viewed in a different' — 'now Arya-Asura-i)asa— setting. The 
Hetaira^ of yesterday had evolved into the Mother^ of the 


morrow. 

The Vedic Aryan society was distinctly patriarehaP and 
polygamous.^ Who then furnished these matriarchal ® 
institutions ? 

n.— Asura Institutions 

Matnarc%al,--^y^h.o ■were the Asnras ? Sylvain Levi® 
has discussed the culture-sequences of India in his P?/- 
Aryen et TrS-dravidien dans Vlnde^ J.A.^ 1923.’' The 
Harppa and Maheujo-Daro finds were still unnoticed. 
His main materials are (i) geographic and (ii) linguistic. 
Under (i) have been examined couples of names like Kosala- 
Tosala, Ahga-Vahga/ Kalihga-Tilihga, 
Pulinda-Kulinda. (is) They form a sort 
of chain from the east of Kashmir to the 
heart of the peninsula. The heights o 
Central India act as the skeleton alive 
with all the larger rivers of India, except the Indus t^he 


Pre-Aryan n d 

p r e - Dravidian 
maritime people 
of India 


1 Rr. i. 92. 4. Ved. Ini., Yol. I. p.'48. 

> tTuadivitli. 

a MtodoneU, p. 168. 

* Rv. i. 62. 11 ; 71, 1 ; 104, 3 ; 106, 8, 112, 19 j vi. 58. 4 j Tii, 13. 2 ; x, 43, 1. 
At.™. 4. 

‘ y, 424. 

* J.A. Of. eif. 

r im 
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west and the Kaverl to the south. (5) Then again are 
geographical names like Kumhoja ^ in the extreme north- 
west near Tukhara ^ and Camhodge ^ in China : Tamluk ^ as 
the port on the Bay of Bengal * and Tamluk in Guzerat in 
Canabay.^ Lanka® as the name of islands in the Godavari/ 
in the Mahanadi as well as lanM as an element in a number 
of geographic names in the Malaya Peninsula.® And none of 
the above names seems either Dravidian or Indo-European.® 
So me lik e l^amluk are probably ‘‘ pre- Dravidian/^ (ii) 
Ling:ui8tiQ analysis confirms their non-Aryan, non-Dravidian 
characteristic and establishes Austro-Asiatie affinities.^ {a) 
Thus the ethnic pairs of names above only differ in their 
initial consonants j h and t ; & and p ; zero and © or *» 
or Pi This process of formation is contrary to both Indo- 
Plujopean. and Dravidian. It is characteristic of the vast 
family of languages called Austro- Asiatic.^® It is still preserved, 
in Mu:^(Ja or Kolarian^^ The Manila is the remnant of 
a language once spoken in Central India and probably the 
Gangetie valley.^® Schmidt^® in his Les ^e^ples m.on-'khm^r^ 
trait-d/umon enfre les peuplea de VAaie Central et de 
V Avritf onSaie &xm5 up, through'the surviving elements in Munda, 

1 ASota Edict XIII. 

* Ptolemy, vi. 11. 6. 

® Mahammia, xi. 38 ; xix. 6. 

* Sf«d.,xv.262. 

® Yule and Bnrnell, Holson^Joiion . 

* Im'perial Q-azetieer of India, Godavari. 

’ Mp. Ind. xii. 218. 

® Karmarait^ct {KdmaiahTca) in Ma&jufrlmulaTcalpa, edited by Gavapati, 
Il.p.332. 

® J.A. op. c ii. p. 86. 
p. SO, 

» Ihid. 

« iwa. 

^® J.A., o$.cH,, p. Sb. 

“ Scbmldt, B. A — 0,VH.(Prencb translation.) Sisley, Ling. Snrv-lnd. 

Vol. rv. p. 79. 

Konow, Ling. Surv. Ind,, Vol. IV. Intro, p. 9. 

“ Schmidt, op. ct<. 
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this linguistic relation between India and Austro-nesia,^ In 
both Mun^a and Mon-khin^r the formation of words by prefixes 
and infixes is the same, (i) In both, all consonants, except n, y 
and Wj may be used as simple prefixes ; nasal 'A, n, m, n or liquid 
T [ 1 ? ] may again be inserted between any of those prefixes 
and the root, (ii) The infix « gives in Mon-khmSr instrumental 
names, in Munda abstract names denoting the result of an 
action. The second sense is not rare in the idioms of KhmSr, 
Bahnar and Nicobarais.^ Judged by fhig simi1a,rTf-.v ^ymnld 
seem probable that geographic names that begin, with hamy kavy 
kalj tarn, inr, tal, pam, par, pal are reminiscent of an Austro- 
Asiatie antiquity.’’ It is interesting to note in this connection 
that Weber ^ had already pointed out the obscure word tabuvam. 
(Atharvaveda v. 13) against the poison of serpents and its 
similarity to Australo-Polynesian and suggested Indian 

migration to the Pacific islands, from Indonesia.® Barth’’ 
and Levi® seem inclined to view the immigration rather 
inversely to India.® This inverse immigration towards India 
is contrary to historical reasons. 

Levi’s Austro- As Moret^® pstly points out in 
Asiatic intrusion J^is discussion of V hypotli^&e d^itne 
untenable inmsion asiatiq^m en '^Egppte ^ — 

^'The principal objection can be resumed as follows : for one 
country to carry a particular culture to auother country, it 
(the former) must itself possess a superior organisation ,* itfig 
necessary that a centre of eiyUisation more advanced should 

1 ^ ~ 

* Ibid. 

s J.A., 0$. cit* p. 34. 

* Atharvav. v. 13, 10; dE. Kau^.29, 13. Lanman, M.0.8.y V’ol. 7, p. 244, 

® Weter, A/fc. Wisa. Berlin, 1876, xxxi, 

» Ibid. 

Bartb, Oevres, II. p. 264. 

® op, p, 

Motefe, Bes clans mx empires, pp. 179f. 

J, De Morgan, VAnthropologie, 1821, XXXI, pp. 188-238, 1426-68 ; 
axil, 39-66. • 
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manifest itself during centuries sufficiently near/^ ^ Now all 
the known facts ^ prove the eontrapy. That this pre-Aryan and 
pre-Dravadian civilisation extends at least from Kamboja * 
in the north-west to Cambodge^ in Indo-China, from Tamluk ® 
in the Gulf of Cambay ® to Tamluk in the Gulf of Bengal/ 
from Lafika® in the Godavari® and the Mahanadi^® to Ceylon 
and the Malaya ^ peninsula. The surviving Munda linguistics 
are ^sprpd over the plateau of Chota Nagpur^ districts of 
Madras/ of Central Provinces, in the Mahadeo Hills, almost 
everywhere in the jungles and the heights while Aryan speeches 
flourish in the plains and the valleys.^® And the Mundas or 
Kolarians are oixly the offshoots of an absorption and inter- 
mixture of these original pre-A.ryan and pre-Dravidian peoples. 
They seem to have crossed the whole continent on their march 
eastward. They were a maritime people HomelP® has 
examined the ethnological origin and signification of Indian 
river and sea-craft. He has admitted pre-Dravidian (and 
necessarily pre-Aryan) elements on the meridional coast of 
India, and points out their striking resemblance to similar crafts 
in Polynesia^® On the other hand the evidence geographic, 
linguistic and cultural in Anstrouesia is much too limited to 

' Morefe, op. cit. 

3 /.jl., op. clt. pp. 62-66. 

* Ptolemy, VI. 11. 6. 

* Pelliot, JB.E.JF.J/,— 0., II. 126. 

» Ind. Sfu(L XV. 262. Pliny, VI- 18. 

s Panchida 9 ^(tohatirapralandhay'ESi. Weber, sec. 3. Siamlhatirtka. 

1 Indt XVI. 89V, 

« Imperial <}(mUeer of India, Q-oddmn. 

* f Wif. 

iE'p, Ind^ XII, 218. 

u 'Bdmdya^a. 

i> Perrand, J. 1918, II. 134, 146, 163. 

*» Eonov, Linffutsfic Survey/ of India, Vol. IV,, Inta®. p. 9. 

w llevi, 1923, Juillet-Septembre. p. 6V. “ Wa now Icnow that the 

Indians were one of tbe greatest nariga ting and coloniring peoples of antiqnity.” 
—Clark, J.A.0.8.t Sept. 1926, p. 195. 

IS Memoirs of the Asiafie Sooiefy sf Btnyal, Vol. VII. No. 3, 1920. 

i» JUd. 
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suggest its extrusive immigration into India. The march 
from India Pacificward is further borne out by later history. 
Indianisation of the Extreme East/ the Pacific^ and even, of 
America^ was an accomplished fact long before Columbus, 
The route had been traced from time immemorial by these 
unrecognised predecessors of the Aryans and the Dravidians, 
first as a separate entity sharing in the fortunes of one of the 
earliest sea-powers^ of the world, then as a composite whole one 
with the Dravidians and the Aryans.® 

Three outstanding traits of these pre-historic predecessors 
are ; (i) they were a sea-faring people / (ii) they appear on 

the Arabian coast (Cambay) (iii) their mixed remnants are 
still to be found in the East coast of India,® in Ch©ta Nagpur® 
and Assam 

^ L6yi, J, A., o.p. cit., p. 56. 

a 7ol. XII. p. S60 nS. Clark, J.A.O.S. Sept. 1926, p. 19S. 

® “The plains of IS'ortli America show no trace of the former existence of 
a highly dereloped civiliaation. * * * The first to appear is that of the 

Maya, about the beginning of our era.^'— Perry, The Children of the Sm, 
p. 1. The Maya Indians were noted for architectural and astronomical construc- 
tions.— iTAe Illustrated London News, Oct. 1926. These Maya monuments 
psychologically unnecessary in North America were copied from Oamhodia and 
Java where they were characteristic and traditional. — 'Dr. Gann, The Morning 
Pofff, Sept. 1926. The similarity between Maya in America and Maya in India 
extends further than in the mere name, cf.— Maya, Spooner, J.11.A.S., 1915, 
p. 84. 

* “ When the Pacific Ocean was first discovered by European sailors practically 
every island scattered throughout the vast extent of this greatest of oceans was 
inhabited hy people whose language and customs, no less than their physical 
characteristics, established the fact that centuries before they had come from 
the Malaya "Archipelago and Asia .’' — Journal of the Tofgnesian Society, 
Peb. 1926. 

» J.5.O.S.S. Vol. Xlfcp. 360. 

® Levi, <7./!^ op. cit. ^. 57. , 

* Weber, Panchadaifdaohatiraprabandha, p. 71. ^ 

® Imperial Gazetteer of India, TamlnJs—“ ancient un-orthodoxy.” 

* EMey, op, ct# 

“ Ibidj 
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The earliest literature of India (viz. the Ved.as) knows the 
Aryans and the Dasyus (later Dravidians) It also records 
a certain Asura people* “Obviously as predecessors ; first as an 
honoured narne^ then as abated rival*, Lastly as a vanquished 
oe.® The Asura agaiu is emphatically a sea-people® that 
spread from the Sarasvati where their chief Purus held their 
sway and ended as isolated units in Bhagadatta’' of Assam and 
Jarasandha®, of Magadha and finally coalesced in the new 
iferytr'Asura-Dasa amalgamation. 

An equation of these Vedic records with the pre- Aryan and 
Asnras pre-Bravidian people of ancient India 

supplies Asura as the sole residue. 

Historical insight is often at the mercy of present-day 
social sensitiveness. Thus relics of matrilineal institutions in 
the Vedas have been misunderstood and misinterpreted hy 
students ® whose family outlook is patrilineal. Referring to 
the marriage between brother and sister, Macdonell and Keith 
fail to realise either its genesis or the reason for the implied 
disapprobation^® of the Vedic Arya, *'Grave cases of 
immorality are alluded to in the Rgveda’^ (incest between 
brother and Bister> Yuma, and Yami. Rv. x. 162. 6) This 
indictment of immorality shows how laws and very histories of 
nations perish while modern critics play with a handful of toys 
Marriage between O'O-t of the earth, that still live and 

brother and sister shine in modern daylight. % duro 

in ancient Egypt-, ealle, Bceniere yi »dir per ValtrU- 
isis and Osiris &cale’’ These critics ignore that matri- 


isis and Osiris 


» J. B. O. B. 8. Vol. XII. p, m. 

® /J*d. pp.J.S5-9. 

® Zlid. pp. 185-8. 

® Iiid.p.lS9. 

*im. 

« jm. p.i29. 

* ixxi. 1. 

® MBh. So, xrii. 3l. 62. 

• Macdonell and Keith, Vtd. Ind. Vol. I . p. 480. 
Ibid, p- 897. 

Ibid. f. 481- 
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lineal insfeitufcLODs lay down that the daughter of the king is the 
lawful heir to the throne^ “so that any one who wishes to rale 
will have to marry her and reign as her surrogate. Prom the 
earliest known times in Egypt, the king was sometimes the 
brother of the queen ; Osiris married Isis his sister.^ Erman* 

has shown how the theoretical right to the throne belonged to 
the queen. Isis means *^the throne-woman-’-’® and Orisis only 
‘^the occupier of the throne”.* 

More interesting is the evidence of the archaic oivilisStions 
of Sumer-Assyria with which the Asura in India is sought to 
be connected.® The marital relation between Tammuz and his 
mother® has provoked purist protests.’' But this is only a logical 
development of the archaic matrilineal system whereby the king 
ruled as the son of the “ great mother The Sumer system was 
not exoeptional “ That the son should be also the lover of the 
goddess is explained by Frazer, on the assumption that in ancient 
society the imperial power descended through the female line. 
In that ease the heir to a throne is the daughter of a king. 
To retain a throne a son of a king must marry his sister or 

Marriage between 

brother and sister myths we have both ciroums- 

and between tances represented The legend of the 
mother and son Descent of Ishtaji® and her Tammuz is 

Id Sumerian themel^ Tammuz is the 
of vegetation and dies annually with 
the summer droughts. He goes dowu 

1 Perry, The Children of the Sun, 2^1. 

^ Z.A.S ,1909.^.92. 

9 Murray, Royal Marriage and Matrilineal Descent, J,R,A.8r, 4,i, 1916, 

* Erman, Din Dehmal Memjphitischer Theologie, S.K.P.A.W , 1911. 

* J.B,O.R.S. Vol. XII. pp. 113—189. 

* Lnugion, Tammitz and 'Ishiar, Oxford, 1814, 

’ Ibid. 1 . 26 . 

® Langdon, Sumerian Idiuryfical Teats, Unv. of Penn., TJnv, Mub. Publ. Baby 

Sect. X. SL1917. 

•Ibid, 

ft.4. jr., m 111^ 238. 

» Ui^Badl nnd OreBip'"^- ^a» Gil^amesch^os,, 1911 . 


in ancieni sumer : 3^^ ^ 
lehtar and Tam-^ V , 
muz e®” 
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to Hades and lehtar follows in seareli. Hades abounds in 
heaps of offal and the gratters. Queen Ereshkigai there 
holds her sway, Ereshkigal tries Ishtar. In the meantime 
all creation on earth stands still. Ea intercedes. Namtar the 
god of pestilence pours the Water of Life. Ishtar returns 
to earth with Taro muz and '^nature again becomes fruitful 
Extant Sumerian hymns are many and every year women 
wailed for Tammuz. The story of Tammuzi dentifies female 
degcent wit]^ descent from the mother-goddess.^” 

The Sumerian legends spread over the Near East. Assyria 
carried them far and wide. And Assyria got them through 
Babylonia.^ In language, the pre-Semitic-Bahylonian Sumerians 
differe(^ fundamentally from the Semitic Assyrians. The 
Sumerians invented their script of about 
Marnage between 55Q The Babylonians adapted 

mother and son , , 

in ancient Assyria , ^0 to their own tongue. Not the script 

Ishtar— Tammnz onlyj hut ancient tradition the Babylonian 

absorbed from Sumer and ousted Sumer 
by about the third millennium B.o. * And Assyria carried 
on the I'e^cy.® AH the more easily as the social outlook 
was essentially the same. The Assyrian version of tdie Baby- 
lonian Epic of Gilgamesh ® depicts this great Mother-Goddess. 
At the Temple of E-Anna, the House of Heaven, is worshipped 
Ishtar.'^ 5he is the Goddess of Love: each winter she 
descends into Hades to seek her husband ® and each spring in 
the mating season brings £er back ‘* when the desert begins 

^ C.A.H., Of. tM,, p. 233. 

* Perry, TTit Children ofihe Son, p. 242. 

* C.A.S,, of*ciU p. 233. 

^lUd. p. 226. 

» Jensen, Attj/riiei-labyloniiclie Mfihen und JPpeM, 1900. 

Jastrow and Clay, ALn Old Saifloman Vertioa of ih$ CHlgcmeA JSfic, 
New Haven, 1922. 

» VoL lll.p,22?. 

5 Cf , Plato’s story of Er, son of Armenios. 
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Mother — Goddess 
in Sumer, Baby- 
lon, Assyria, India 


to pnt f of fell its emerald carpet/^ ^ She is Goddess of "War 
seated on tie clifOs of Sir-i-pul over tlie 
captives of the Semite Anu-banini of 
Gutium*^ But above all she is the great 
MotJiei'-G-odd>ess,Q&Qxin^ her bounty of 
milk with both hands across the ancient 
world, ''from Babylon to Carehemish/-' ® from Assyria to India, 
" as a little clay figure or life-size image ^ (compare the terra- 
cotta Mother- Goddess from Basarh and Bhita in'^the Patna 
Museum®). 

This archaic institution of Mother-Goddess and mother-right 
was a legacy of the old world to the new, of the Sumerian- 
Assyrian-Indian (AsUra) ® civilisation to the Indo-European. 
It clashed with their conceptions. It was unwelcome. Judah 
was the forerunner of the new order of things. And Judah 
was perturbed.’' B25efciel notes the progressive degeneration. 
Sanctity of oaths ceased and sabbaths were desecrated, and 
ritual and moral laws no longer followed.® But when the, cult 
of Tammuz entered the temple Ezekiel 
resigned himself to the inevitable 
doom.® The Homeric Greek was an 
optimist.^® He adapted Ishtar-Tammuz 
to his -own patrilineal view. He made 
it Orpheus seeking Euryidioe.^ The 
Yedic Ary a at first looked askance at the matrilmeal system 


Indo-European re- 
a d j u s t m e nt : 
mo t li er - right 
giving place to 
father-right 


O.A.S. op. cti. p. 227. 
® llii. 


8 Ihid. 

« Jlid. 

8 Cf . a rrarabep of terra-cotta flgarines of mother-goddesses, reproduced by 
Spoouer, A S.B,,, 1912. 

® Zimtuern, ifardifAj {MUU, Assrt) Q-elurt imlcLlplonischea Weltschop 
fungtapot. JSommel Fettsohrtf 1^ X917. 3.S.OiR.S. Vol. XII. pp. 113-39. ( 
f EseMel yiii f. 

® J eeemjah xxxii. 

* Zepiainahm,4. 

^ Cf. Euripides malcisg Apollo describe the loss of Helen as a ground foi 
happiness to Menelau^vv. 1638, 16S13. 
rt Vlrffil fttifl 
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already on Indian soil. In the process of absorption and 
amalgamation ^ its patriarchal view underwent radical changes ^ 
when from the life of sheer dependauee on the male in the 
Vedie and post-Vedic period® the wife emerges in the Maurya 
period ^ with her private proprietary rights in her dowry, her 
ornamentsj her bride-gift,® with her protection against ill-usage 
by her husbaud ® and with the liberty to marry again if she 
became a widow. 

The process of evolution can be traced from the Vedas 
onwards. Marriage between brother and sister ® was evidently 
a fait accompli in ancient India, though contrary to the Vedic 
Aryan view. Bgveda x. 10 ® treats the 
Marrige "botween gubjeet as of an already existing, even 
in long-standing custom. Like Ishtar 

wooing Tammuz'® or Isis seeking the 
love of Osiris, ^ ^ Yami attempts to win the love of her brother 
Yama.^^ Yama refuses and only vaguely hints at the impropriety: 

The spies sent by the gods here ever wander. They stand not 
still, nor close their eyes in slumher."^® The A vesta knows 
the same custom in the story of Yima and Yimeh.^^ But 
Macdonell’s attempt to trace it to the descent of mankind 


1 J.B.O It.8. Vol. XII. pp. 5J46-85. 

® Ry. i. 124.Y j iv, 3.2 ; x. 71-4.. " Monogamy is also e-ndently approved, 
so iliat some higher idea of moraHfcy vras in course of fomation. Macdone 
and Keith, Ved. Ind. Vol. I. p. 480. 

® C.E.I., p. 134. Manu, ix. 2f . 

* C.E.I., pp. 480-81- Kautilya’s Arthafdxtra. 

^ ArtM. -p.164i. Manu, ix. 97. 

« C.EJ., op. c it. p. 481, cf. also Ch. 87, 114, 116. “ The offence of hilling 
a woman is equal to that of hilling a Brahman.’* 
t AriM. 49. Mann, ix. 76- 
® Ry. r. 10. 

* “ Eot approved by the feeling of the Vedic age.’* Ted. Ind. Vol. I. p. 39^ 

10 a-4 jar. Vol. III. p. 227. 

Perry, op.cit. 
i»Ry.x.lO. 

15 MacdonelbKAD., p. 118. 

1 * nid. 

1 * H.S.L.f opt sit. 
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from primeval twins takes it only half way, to the Old Testa- 
ment.^ Long before that Sumer-Assyria-Iiidia (Asura) had 
known it as an actual element of an archie matrilinear civilisatioii. 
That this custom was connected with the Asura ® in India 
is made clear by Atharvaveda viii. 6.® The Atharvaveda, 
primarily a veda of the Asura s/ has put on a Brahmanieal 
toneof censure, The Av, yiii. 5 first disparages Asuras and 


in the same context 


Marriage between 
brother and sister 
and father and dau- 
ghter in the Atha- 
rvaveda in the same 
context as Asura 


describes the custom (Av. viii. 6) “ He 
who lies with thee in sleep, having, 
become [like] a brother and like a father 

etc. ® The whole context gives actual, 
norroal occurrences with the Vedie Arya’s 
disapproval thereof. 

Rgveda X, 61, *6-7 ® mentions the wedlock of Prajapati and his 
daughter.’’ The PanchavirpL^a Br. viii. 2. 10, Ait. Br. iii. 
83, Sat, Br, i. 7.4. 1 have sought to explain it away as 
Prajapati had already entered the Vedio Aryans patriarchal 
p mtheon. Bat his Dak§a Prajapati had later a number of 
Marriage between ^^'^^g^^ters, e.g. Diti, Aditi, Danu, etc., ® 
father and dangh- whose progeny all call themselves after 
ter in the Rgveda: their ancestress and not their ancestors, 
the Brahman asand Aditya, Daitya, Danava, etc. ® And 

the issues with the significant is their close kinship 

Asuras with the Asuras.'® 


^ Adam and Eve. 

2 Cf. the Asura iNagas in India {J.B O.E.S., Vol. XII, p. 366) and the name 
of “ Eve (hawwah) the. mother of all living things (Gen. iii. 20) proving that 
she was a serpent-ancestress.” “ Serpent-cults, serpent symhols, models of serpents 
are too numerons {C,A.H., Vol. Ill .p. 428) to be accidental,” 

® The context refers to the Asuras. Av. viii. 6. 6. 

* op. cit. pp. 269P. 

® Lanman, wfiT.O.S., vol. 8,- pp, 494-6. 

® Sai. Br. i. 7 4. 1. AiL J3r. iii. 33. 

' Poficilovt'mfa JBr, viii. 2.10. 

» '7537, 

® MBht xii. 7787. 

Aturalhrataro^ye^thah. J£JB5. xii. 1184, Mfn.rn. 11. 16. 
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A coutrast between the Vedio] Arya pakiarchal and 
Asura matriarchal institutions may be instructive. The Arya 
worship male gods.^ His descent is through the father.^ 
Thus Manu is son of Vivasvat.® One of Vaivasvata Mann’s 
nine sons is Karusa.'* From Kaxnsa de?oeDded the mighty 
sovereigns of the North — the Karusas.® And Manu had 
so many sons.® But the feminine 
Contrast between element never figures. Reverse is the 
patrilineal ^Vedic ^.jjg Asuras. The descent is 

lirfeal Asura insti- entirely matnlmea], the father is a non- 
tntions entity. Dabsa Prijapati had thirteen 

daughters’' : Aditij Biti, Danu^ Arista, 
Surasa, Surahhi, Vinata, Tamra, Krodhava, Ila, Khasa, Eadiu, 
Muni. Eliisyapa Prajapati was the common father bearing 
a close resemblance to Bahsa Prajapati. The Asuras are des- 
cended from these thirteen daughters.® They are called Baity as, 
Banavas, eto. after the mother, Mother-Goddess, or ancestress.® 
The male element never enters.^® Thus the sons of noted males 
like Hiianyakaigipu,^^ Hiranyaksa’*, Gayas,^® Ravana,^* etc. 

p.l06. 

3 Maodonell. p. 16S. ‘‘the fatally could oily be continued in the 

naaleline.^' 

® MJBi. Adiparva, 69. 16. 

^ Sd P«. ili. 60, 2-3 ; Vd. 86, 3-4 j Sv. 10. 613-14 ; Karu^afeha 
Fr^adhraica, etc. 

* Hv. 11, 658. “determined fighters’' — A.I.R.T. p. 8S. MJBh. 
Tearufdh, Bhi 9, 40, 

* Only one daughter, rather a son Ila turned into a daughter Ila, Pargitcr, 

AJ,S>T. ch. xxiv. 

1 MBi. L 2618 

8 Ihii. 

* MBh. lii. m'i. 

lO Marioha Kaiyapa is the comprehensive and nnobtrnsive father, 
u MBh. Adi. 66, 17. 

« MBh.Sdmti, 208, 10. 

MBh. Sahkd. 8, ll. 
w MBh. Fa»a,276. 7 . Bcim. 
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are not known by their father’s names, but always by the 
name of their ancestress, as Daityas and Danvas.^ 

Remnants of Asura institutions survive in tracts where 
the individual Asuras in their last struggle against absorbing 
Aryanism settled amidst the aborigines of the land, e.g. in 
Assam/ amongst the Dravidians in the sonth^ and their 
oSshoots in the norths Apart from epic evidence about 
Bhagadatta of Pragjyotis,® the matri- 
pure matrilineal hnear Asura element is "obvious from 

Asura institutions the very name the (megalithic-moAu- 
in modern. India: , , • i. * 

ancestress-descent; ”“ent-buildmg) Khasis of Assam. The 

female-line ; succes- Khasis probably call themselves after 
Sion, of Icings in one of the daughters of Prajapati, viz. 
female line Khasa, the Asura-mother.® Their 

social organisation/’ says Sir Alfred Lyall/ presents one of 
the most perfect examples still surviving of matriarchal 
institutions, carried out with a logic and thoroughness which, 
to those accustomed to regard the status and authority of the 
father as the foundation, of society, are exceedingly remarkable. 
Not only is the mother the head and source, and only bond of 
union, of the family ; in the most primitive part of the hills, the 
Synteng country, she is the only owner of real property, and 
through her alone is inheritance transmitted. The father has no 
kinship with his ohildien, who belong to their mother’s clan ; 
what he earns goes in his own matriarchal stock, and at his 
death his bones are deposited in the cromlech of his mother’s 


^ MBh. 

® JfJBA. Dro. xxxi. etc. 

s “Some of these colonies were in the very position^ occupied by the 
Dravidian kingdoms ; and there can he little doubt that Asura colonists werv 
the founders oi these Mngdoms.”-.01dhamj iPSe Swa and fhe. Serjpent^ pp. 
63—63. 

^ Oldham, op, ott. 86, 87. 

‘ 2)rd. xxxi. Ij etc. 

• H2S.12519. 

* Gurdon, TRe Kiatis, Intro. 
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kin. In Jowal lie neither lives nor eats in his wife’s iouse, but 
visits it only after dart. In the veneration of ancestors whiolL 
is the foundation of the tribal piety, the primal ancestress 
(Ka Jawbei) and her brother are the only persons regarded. 
The flat memorial stones set up to perpetuate the memory of 
the dead are called after the woman who represents the clan 
(Maw Kynthei), and the standing stones ranged behind them 
are dedicated to the kinsman on the mother’s side. * # ♦ 
pEestesses assist at all sacrifices, and the male officiants are 
only their deputies ; in one important state, Khyrim, the high 
priestess and the actual head of the state is a woman, who 
combines in her person sacerdotal and regal functions,’’^ The 
male Khasi rulers inherit the right to rule from their mothers.^ 
The Dravidians again connect themselves with Aditi, another 
daughter of Prajapati in the Piiranas^ and whether in the north 
(Bahikas or Takhas^ in the Punjab the Newars and the Aratte) 
or in the south proper, e.g. the Malabar coast, they go by 
mother-right.® The very designations like l^atakarniputra, 
Gotamiputra,® etc. are significantly matrilinear. Magadha’’ 
is in tradition the great mother- goddess of the city of 
l^ataliputra.® 

Matrilin^ institutions may have been one of the reasons 
of misunderatandings about Asura* He is to patriarchal 
eyes evil incarnate. But posterity forgot that where in 

JCWd.pp.xxiiif. 

» 7W«?. pp. 66-71. 

® " Taking into coESiderafcion all the eridence which has been put forward, the 
only poisible oonclnsion seems to be that the Draridians, of the south of India, 
were of Wia sajpe stock as idia Asnras or the ITIgas of the north.” Oldham, 

cii. 166. In view of what has been shown above about an early pre-Aryan 
i^pre-DrsTidian maritime people in India, Oldham’s opinion would be more 
accurateif it would modify “the same stock” into “an Asura stock grafted on 
the Dasa population. ” 

‘ Hescended from Takkha N^aga Asura, 

* Bichaxds, Crost C&utin Mcu-nage in Sonth India, i. 

• V. Smith, Je.fl-7.* 1924, 

"f Hewitt, J.S.A.8., 1888, 1890. 

® Hewitt> op. cit, 

6 4 Bes. J. 
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ancient history we find consangniueous marriages in the closest 
possible degrees of relationship, we are not always dealing 
with records of licentionsness and vice,^ as the historians,* 
ancient and modern, would have us believe, hut with a system 
of matrilineal descent and female inheritance preserved in 
a royal family,... I am convinced that wherever marriages are 
found to he closely consanguineous, there one must look for 
inheritance, i.e, succession in the female line^\*r 

The period of Arya-Asura-Dasa synthesis saw a general 
re-adjustment of view-points. The Mahabharata describes the 
origin of the Kurus and the ra:^doB ; the Eamajana 
adopts the dattaha device in the case of 6anta® given by 
Da^aratha to Lomapada. Both niyoget and daitaka offspring 
acquire the same status,® the former is reminiscent of woman^s 
part in suecession, the father remaining ineEective in either case, 
Nigoga is the last concession to polyandry before closing it for 
good. But the matriarchal influence on the neo-Aryan com- 
plex was unmistakeable. The Epics increased the number of 
Prajapatr’s daughters. The MahabhSrata, (L ‘e519) from 13, 
made them first 27 (MBh. ix. 2013), then 50 (MBh. xii, 7537). 
The Bamaya]Q.a^ raised tbe number to 60. Adlti® was claimed 
as the mother of the Vedio Aryan deities. Asura Yaruna® 
was hailed as the chief Aryan god (next to India) and an 

* Murray, Moyat Marriage and Matrilineal Descent, 45, 1916 

iv, 308-9, 

® Ibid, D riestboods of Women in i. 220f . 

* thid. 

* M .Bh. Adi. 129.12. 

* Ram. DdlaJcand'i. 

* Solly, JMe Adoption in Indien, 7£. 

’ in. 470. 11. 

8 MBh. xii. 7737. 

* Ihid. Oldenberg assigns fcliein to a Semtiic source. In Oldenberg’s time most 
non-Atyan traits used to be credited to the Semites. But tho Hebrew idea of 
Yahweh and hie moral and sphitnal relation to man ia (fiiaracteristically different 
from Indian Vamv.a and impersonal rta ({7.^.1, Vol. II, p. 401.) Perhaps 

*» Mitanni holds the key.” C.4ja:. np. oit. p. 401, 

CJTJ, p,i03. 
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Aditya.^ Thus the Asuras and the Aryas were pictured as 
descended from two sisters/ hence cousins. And female deities 
Durga,® Kali/ etc. found recognition in the new Hindu 
Pantheon. The legal position of a woman became firmly 
established.® The mother-right made room for father-right 
but with the popular proviso — yatva nafyoh piifyaftte ra^anie 
Sarvadevatah,^ 

Thus the Asura in India taught the Indo-European Vedie 
Afya respect for woman. The matricide Orestes^ was a rude 
reminiscence for the Indo-European. Gradually man grew 
more moral than his gods. Even then the timid palliations of 
Aeschylus/* Sophocles® and Euripides lack assurance, if not 
conviction. The initial instinct was intact. It is not yet dead. 
Nietzscheii dreamed of a '' good European.^' “ And forthwith 
he fell into a nightmare about woman— Du gehst zu Frauen ? 
Vergiss die Peitsche nicht The Vedic Arya attitude 
is similar to the Greefc.^® Matricide is a grave crime but 
admits of expiation.** Much later develops genuine disappro- 
bation — mpiamcm narahm praviy^J^^ Schiller’s *’' wein, 

* Macdonell, VeMc Mgihologif, 

i Briadar. Upan.Br. 3. JOA. xii. 1184. 

® Gopinath Bao, J?Zef»e»fs of Sindu loonographif, 

« Jhid: 

* ** The offeree of hflling a womao is equal fco that of hilling a Brahman.” — > 
Hopkins, Tit Four Cartet^. 98. 

* Actual respect paid to women in a Hindu household fully brairs out this 
posifion, 

1 Homer, Odgtte^, IIL 303-312. 

* Aeschylus Qresteia, 

* S(^ocle«^»SiJeG^ro. 

Euripides, Mectra and Ore$tu. 

** Barker, Bietsseie and TreHaoKke, Oxford TTniv. Pamphlets, 1916, p. 9. 

’» Nietzsche, Also Bprach Zaraiintira, erstcr TheU, * Von alien und jungen 
Wciblein.* 

i» « 5Pbe Delphic religion regarded matridde as a crime requiring expiation, 
but also a sacred duty/ Wedd, The Oreatet of Furipid et, p. xxi. 

Kaufiiah* Upanifodi iii- 1* 

EaHJed Vrtti on 
TbiA. 
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woib und gesang continues the dictum of the Maitraya:?! 
Saiiihita that “women, dice and drink ''are the three chief 
evils of Hfe> The Taittirlya Saijihita sums up eontempofary 
conceptions— “ a woman is inferior even to a bad man,’^^ 

The Asura changed all this. It brought forth the claim 
of mother-right and made a woman the sovereign of the 
South.® He called Magadha after the great mother-goddess 
of the city. Latest research * has demonstrated the non-Aryan 
character of Varuna—*^ At the present stat : of knowledge '^it 
is possible only to observe that it is uncertain whether the 
god Varnna— -the forerunner of A huia-Mazda — is really Indo- 
European.^"’ Sidney Smithes The Melation of Moirdtik, Ashur 
awl indirectly helps in the realisation of Indian Asura 

Varuna.® Usas, Va^ini and Njtu are obvious prototypes of 
Durga, Kali and their various forms. The Dravidian A sura’ 
countries of the South have perpetuated this mother-goddess. 
“This concept of maternity is expressed in the main Gopuram of 
the temple of Madura, in an unending series of superstructures 
of milk-laden breasts.^'® The Mahabharata enforces it in the 
evaymwara of Draupadi with an expiring glimpse. of polyandry. 
The Ramayan a exalts this virtue of respecting a woman in 
the e&aptnUva of Rama besides the patiievata Sita, The real 
exponent was Havana. Herodotus® never minimises the prowess 
of the Persians ; as a shrewd historian he realised the risk of 
a corresponding diminution of Greek valour. The naive Indian 
scholiasts forget that if it is highly creditable for a helpless 
■woman like Sita to remain chaste in the house of a hostile despot 
like Eavana, a part of the credit is due also to the hostile host 

* Maiir. Sam. iii. 6.S. 

* Tait. Sam, vi. 5.8,2. 

* C.S.L.'p.m. 

* Vol. II. p. 401. 

* U.3.0.M,S,,op. oH„ p. 119. 

* By. i. 24. 14. 

* Oldh&TD, op. dim 53>&S. 

* jELeyserliog, Tis Trantl Diary of a FMlotop'kirf 1925 (Eeece),i Vol, I. p. 99* 

* Hutarv of War lietweea tta CtreolA aad Pecatanfr. 
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and his innate respect for a woman however completely at his 
mercy* Descent through a great mother means descent through 
women^ and the descendants of Diti, the Asuras of India, had not 
forgotten the Sumerian-Egyptiaii-Bahylonian-Assyrian^ legacy 
of matrilinear institutions, though slowly giving way to a patri' 
linear system.* 

Spirit, ’’ said Brewster, is the last thing we will concede j 
it upsets the work of fifty years.^^ Asura in India is even less 
a^issible, he represents an unrecognised undercurrent of fifty 
centuries. But if, as has been justly claimed, a country's culture 
should be judged by the position it accords to its women, then 
in the words of Oldham,* it would seem, indeed, as if the 
Asuras had reached a higher degree of civilisation than their 
Aryan rivals/' Eor to these Asuras, the too-long misunderstood 
deoendants of Diti and her sisters, belongs the credit not only of 
an intelligent quiesoenee in the neo- Aryan Hindu Arya-Asura- 
Dasa hody-politio ® hut a composite patrilinear body* social 
recognising at the same time the mother-right and the Mother- 
goddess. 

* Perry, op. 241. 

* J.B70M.8., op. cii, p,'124i. 

* Indd-AiyaJi India now follows mainly patrilinear iDstitntions, except in Assam 
and the Sontli. 

^ Oldham, op. cii. 53-4. 

* on. oii., nn. 284-5. 




VI—Ostraci£(m in Ancient Indian Society 

Bsr Maumotho Nath Ray, ]\I.A. 

The society leaders of the ancient and the mediaeval world 
devised the system of rejecting from their fold'^suoh of the 
memhers as were guilty of breaking the well-established la\;^ 
and customs of that particular society. This procedure went 
by the name of excommunication or social ostracism 
or xfxfsatnj and was mainly intended to serve as the 
highest censure to be pronounced only on grave offenders ; and 
though not irrevocable in each and every case, it was primarily 
meant to have a salutary and disciplinary efiect upon the soul. 

The objects that this measure sought to achievOj were (i) 
to maintain the intrinsic purity of the society ; (ii) to keep 
intact its peculiar laws and customs, and (iii) to incapacitate 
the undesirable elements from creating further mischief. 

This measure was introduced to punish the worst enemies 
of the society. . Therefore, as an instrument of punishment, it 
had a corrective as well as a deterrent value. The one influenced 
the conduct of the individual, while the other acted on the 
society as a whole. By putting the offender under ban for 
some time, by depriving him for a certain period of time of all 
the privileges that the scoiety confers on man, it sought to 
improve the future conduct of the individual j while by making 
an example of him, it aimed at preventing the repetition of 
the offence by other members of the society. 

But as an instrument of punishment there is ever present 
the danger of its being misused by unscrupulous society 
leaders. When the self-seeking Satan sits tight on the throne 
God. when self-interest eompletely ovephadows the mental 
vision of man, when, in a flt of delusion and weakness, he pu^ 
his self before the soul, th en apd only then, there is a fear of 
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its being abused; and instances may be cited in support of oar 
contention. In Mediaeval Europe^ for example, Vben tbe 
Empire came into conflict vitb tbe Papacy, tbentbe tbeocracy, 
we are afraid, blunted the (dgeoftbis inslmment by mabing 
a constant use of it. 

I n fact, it appears to me this form of ptmisbment wag in 
vogue in almost all tbe ancient societies of tbe world. From 
the Old Testament we learn that this form of punishment was 
prevalent in*th 0 ancient Hebrew society, (1) and we are told 
flhat whole cities or nations were " banned or “ ex-commu- 
nicated.” (3) The Jewish book of usages, the Talmud, also 
recognises this form of punishment, and we know for certain 
that the Prince of Pbilcsopbers, Spinoza was expelled from the 
Jewish communion as late as the middle of the seventeenth 
century for contempt of law. The early Christian Church of 
the days of the Apostles and after, also introduced this form of 
punishment by excluding the offenders from all oburob privileges. 
But whatever be the disabilities that a society sought to impose 
on its refractory children, excommunication was on all hand 
regarded as being medicinal ” in its character. 

■n the present paper, however, I prop«)se to desoribe the 
working of the system s it obtained in Ancient India. 

The Padma Puranu defines a Patita in the following words j 

^tmrr 5^: (3) 

One guilty of oo emitting a major or a minor sin is 
Patita. 

Para^asupports the above conclusion in these words : 

TOUn | (4) 

In thd* Kali * Age a man becomes a Patita throngh his 
actions. 

Says Gautama .* 

^ s (5) 

*'^Patana" means incompetence to perform the duties 
assigned to the twice-boru and failure in the next world. 
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Says the Vamana Puiana : 

^ ii (6) 

One who embiaces another religion, deserting his own, even 
nnder peaceful conditions, is called a Patita by the learned folk. 

Thus we find that a person guilty of committing a major or 
a minor sin, or guilty of deserting his ancestral faith was to 
he termed a Patita ; and that it was intended to «bring about 
a temporary paralysis, and at times the death, of his soul m 
that it rendered him unfi.t to perform the duties entrusted to the 
twice-born for the time being. 

The term “ responsible action implies (desire) and 

(effort). Man is not immediately 
Offences leadine „ . 

to Ostracism responsible for his desires, but respon- 
sibility steps in as soon as effort (^f?r) 
comes in between the desire and the action. 

Now, the ultimate object of actions may be or 
hedonistic ; or it may be or non-hedonistic. Hedonism 

has pleasure for its end ; pleasure realised by the senses alone j 
the soul, that little spark of divine effulgence, occupies only 
an unimportant place in this system of thought. 

Hedonism may be divided into two classes— the rank one, 
and the nobler one. In our country rank hedonism was 
preached by Carvaka and his disciples, who believed in the 
policy of “ sipping ghee with borrowed money." Their theory 
is hardly worth considering in that they hardly make any 
distinction between the sour and the senses. They believe in 
the fiction that what is pleasant to the senses must be pleasant 
to the soul. They are concerned with the^ immei^iate present 
and leave the future out of consideration.i It must he noted 
here that the compilers of the Dharma Sastras have not given 
any attention to the theory that ^pdescends to give no place 
to the soul. 

Or hedonism may he of a nobler type, ft seeks to seoture 
a gloTtnns future by sajetifi^ing the immediate present. It i« 
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a form of hedonism in that it has pleasure for its ulterior 

motive. But unlike the doctrine of Carvaka it does not 

« 

identify the soul with matter. Recognising the fact that the 
soul has a separate place in the human systemj it seeks to 
disengage it from matter and thus unconsciously lead human 
beings to the region of the highest pleasure. It is this 
sugar-coated pill which the compilers of the Dharma SSstras 
have prescribed for their wayward and erring clients. They 
have called wthis path the however, is 

ttfe immediate concern of the or the Path of 

Cessation and as such it seeks to restore the soul to its pristine 
purity. But we are not directly concerned with it just at 
present. The ultimate object of the compilers of the Bharma 
^astras was to lead men to the through the 

— the followers of which had to pass through 
a course of self-discipline that produced and served to 

dispel the, darkness caused by or Ignorance. 

It is to he noted here that it w as for the benefit of the 
pursuers of the that the Code of Injunctions 

was prepared— all bristling with prescriptions and 

prohibitions (^^). is only another name of 

the 

At this stage a few remarks regarding the outstanding 
characteristics of the Prohibitive laws may not be out of place. 
These, as a rule, step in wherever there is a natural pronenegs 
itt man to joverstep the Path of Right Conduct. Man never 
in the remotest comer of his heart entertains the idea of 
playing with the Sun. Therefore the prohibitive laws do not 
deal with sn«!h casessr * They also deal with eases rescinding the 
laws propounded previously. These, it is unnecessary to add, 
are largely influenced by considerations of time and place. 

Just as a free-lance who has never subjected himself to 
discipline, comes to look upon it as a source of discomfort, in 
the same way it is natural for an outsider to regard these 
injunctions with dtsfavour. But not so for the initiated one, 
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Ab soon as the period of his novitiate is over, he comes to look 
upon, these or authoritative sayings in the 

light of the dictate of his higher self. Thus, when the 
foundation, in the shape of his has been well 

laid, he is at once elevated above the level of the moral plane, 
heyond the region of good and evil. 

With these preliminary remarks we will now proceed to 
consider the violation of particular injunctions 
that ultimately led to excommunication in aiSbient Indian 
society. 

But before actually setting forth in detail the various sins 
and crimes that constituted an offence under this head, it would 
be advisable for us to take cognisance of the different terms 
used by different writers to indicate the punishment awarded. 

I. or extradiction from society. This form of 
punishment was awarded in cases of non-ohservanoe 
of certain religious practices as well as in those of 
breach of the moral laws. 'Expiatory rites were 
rarely recommended in such cases, and with a view 
to drive home the gravity of the sin it was attended 
with certain public ceremonials 

The terms allied in sense to the above are or 

or fit to he cast out ; noc fit to be 

spoken to ; or not fit to become 

a commensal ; not fit to become a marriage 

relation ; , one disowned by one^s friends and 

relatives, the good and the Brahmanas (7) j and or 

the outcasts by birth, e.g, the Ca^idalas and the undertakers 
the plates and dishes used by whom had to be 
rejected. (8) 

II. or the state of being degraded, A moral or 
religious offence that ended in the loss of one’s 
position in society. Gerferally it was followed by 
expiatory rites that once more pujified the offender’s 
body and soul. At times it was followed by publiQ 
eerempnials, 
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The terms allied in sense to the above are 
and | 

I. {a) Extradiotion or exoommunicationifrom society, 
has been recommended for the non-observance of the following 
religions rites and ceremonies : 

(t) For decrying the Vedas. (9) But this sin could 
be atoned for ^'if the sinner submitted to the humilia- 
tioa of living on alms for a year ; ilO) or observed 
the Kreehra penance for twelve nights. (11) 

{ii) For non-performance of the twilight devotions. (12) 
“ If a twice-horn fails to say the twilight prayers 
intentionally he should observe the Kreehra penance 
for a year. If failure in this respect is due to 
his occupation or profession, he should observe a lunar 
penance and make the gift of a cow. If failure 
is due to his atheistic tendencies, he should observe 
aPrfiyapatya penance.'” (13) 

{in) “For negligence in paying a visit to the sacred 
places that lie on one^s way to Setu-Tirtha. Such 
persona should he excommunicated from the society 
of the twice-born life the Antyas.^'* (14) 

(6) The following sinners should be cast out i 

or uf^aiT^O 

(i) Persons guilty of committing the four major sins, if 

they refuse to observe the prescribed penances. (15) 

(ii) The Vratyas, the degraded ones (nflra ) and those 

of impure origin fox three generations. (56). ■ 

(*«} An ostentatious fellow (^(5^1^), a controversialist:, 
Pasafia (17) and a deceptive fellow 
( 18 ) 

(t«) A woman guilty of approaching a disciple, or her 
jareceptor ; or of killing her husband ; or dallying 
with an outcast (^%7J) (19), 

(c) A Brahmana, who marries a girl of the menEtmating 
age, above eleveu,,. called a Vpsali, must not be spoken to, nor 
should he be invited to a dinner party. (201 The gravity of 
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the sin will be realised when one comes across the penance 
prescribed for enjoying' the company of a Vr§ali for a single 
night. Such a Brahmana had to spend full three years living 
on alms and constantly repeating the sacred texts. (^1) 

And for committing a sin that went to exolnde the sinner 
from society at repasts fbe expiatory rites were to 

eat during a month at each sixth meal-time only j or to recite 
the Samhita texts and to offer the daily oblations^to fire. (2^) 
II. (fl) The term as has already been said abov«^ 

suggests the idea of the loss of the position in society pre- 
viously occupied by the sinner, 

(t) The foremost place under this head was formerly 
occupied by the Yxatyas. The members of the 
three orders if not invested with the sacred thread 
before 16, 22 and 24, respectively, came to occupy 
this unenviable position in society/'’ (23) “ The 
Vratyas are descended from parents belonging to 
the same Varna, but because they remain uninves- 
ted with the sacred thread, they are not authorised 
to repeat the Savitri/’ (24) But these Vratyas could 
partake in Vedio rituals after celebrating the Vratya 
Stoma sacrifice (25) or observing three Ercchras. 
(26) 

(*«) A Brahmana by marrying a S'udrani comes to lose 
bis soul, for in no time be is degraded to the status 
of a ^udra. (27) Similarly a the younger 

brother who married before his elder brother, was 
considered to have been a great sinner. Nobody 
cared to marry his daughter with hCm nor any 
priest cared to officiate in the ceremony. (28) But 
all concerned could atone for the sin in the follow- 
ing way: The elder brother ( had to ob- 
serve two Krochras, the newly-wedded wife one only ; 
her father a Kicohiati-krcohra ; and the younger 
brother ( ) one Santapana«ti (29) or all con- 

ceroed had to observe a lunar penaxice. (30) The 
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same was the punishment meted out to a Brahmaua 
who married a girl guilty of a major sin^ which 
had not been amended for by her father, (31) 
(m) In the matter of food and drink, if a Brahmana 
ate onions, garlic, fowls, mushrooms, village pig 
and leeks j (32) or accepted food on the occasion of 
^raddhas, (33) orate or drank noisily, (34) he was 
degraded thereby. But one could expiate for the 
sin of eating forbidden food by observing a Santapana 
ora lunar penance y (35) or a Tapta-Kxcchra, (36) 
and for eating on the occasion, of various periodical 
^raddhas one might get rid of the sin, if one 
observed the various prescribed penances. (37) Simi- 
larly a Brahmana was degraded to the rank of a 
Sudia if he took to drinking wine. (88) But one 
might atone for the sin in varions ways. (39) 

[iv) In the matter of cecups.tion and profession, the 
Brahmanas who earned their bread and salt by 
working as cattle-breeder, tmder, handicrafts** 
man, servant, or as an actor or dancer, were to 
he treated as ^udras in the courts. (40) Similarly 
a Brahmana who dealt in meat, lac or salt was at 
once degraded to the rank of a §udra, and in three 
days, if he took to selling milk ; and he was reduced 
to the status of a Vai^ya in the course of a week if 
he sold other prohibited articles ; (41) he was also 
degraded if he dealt in indigo, (42) women, wine, 
meat and salt, (43) or worked as a carpenter, a painter, 
mm agoldsmith, (44) or heing a poison-healer, if he 
remmned indifferent after hearing of a case of 
poisoning, (45) or if he revealed the mystery of the 
Vedai&i ete. to the ^udras. (46) But it must be noted 
in this connection that the law-givers have prescribed 
pensmc^ in most of the cases mentioned above. 

(») In tbe moral plane as well, the brothers who overstepped 
the laws regarding “deputation*^, (47) or those guilty 
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of having marital relations with a Candali or an 
Antya, (48) were degraded. Different writers have 
suggested different remedies for the latter offence 
(49) but no expiatory rites have been prescribed 
for the former one. 

(«») Then in the laws regarding the partition of property 
we find that the following persons were degraded : 

1. Brothers born of mothers belonging to wiiious castes 
on refusal to contribute their mite towards th« 
marriage expenses of their sisters. (50) 

2 Iniquitous inheritors who refused to supply food and 
clothing to those who were debarred from 
inheriting property. (51) 

S. Children who appropriated the ornaments used by 
womenfolk on the demise of .their husbands, (52) 
[vii) In the matter of faith, a who refused to bow 

down to the authority of the Vedas, (53) or he who 
deserted his own religion under peaceful conditions 
(54) the Pasanda, the (defying the laws 

laid down in the Vedas and the Smrlis), (65) 
the Vamaoaras, the Panca-ratras and the Pasupatas, 
who used to disparage the Vedas, the Dqvas and 
the twice-born, (66) and those who refused to do 
their duty ( sr4 ) by their family, relatives and 
their country j who ceased tending the fire, gave up 
a vow, or violated a promise, were punished with 
degradation* (57) But the compilers of the Dharma 
Sastras have prescribed various expiatory rites for the 
sins mentioned above. and have been 

presciibed for practising for instance, (58) 

taking three baths daily# for a year, lying on grass 
and living on aims for leaving off tending the fire 
(59), and so on. 

(tin) In the same way persons who were kem on 
7b8ervittg but who cast to the winds, (60) 
or who failed to ^ their duty (61) were degraded. 
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Those who undertook a sea-voyage were also degraded. 

(6^) 

(2) Besides, there are sonie ^rtrcricT^ s that implied the loss 
of caste or degradation (’5ITfcW*H^C:) (63) on the part of the 
sinner. They are *‘eow- killing; olBciating as a priest for the 
undesirables; violating the wife of another man ; bartering 
one's self ; deserting the father, the mother, or the preceptor j 
giving np sejf-culture ; marrying before the elder brother, or 
in any way participating in such marriages ; violating virgins ; 
breaking of vows ; sale of tanks, gardens, wife or children ; 
asnry ; living the life of a Vratya; deserting friends; paying 
and acoepting a fee for studying and teaching; selling pros- 
cribed articles ; mining ; working with machines ; administering 
medicines and offering sacrifices with a view to proeure the 
destruction of the enemy ; cutting down live trees for 

fuel ; prostituting the wife ; acoepting food offered by a despic- 
able person j neglecting to tend the fire ; theft ; failing to clear 
debts ; studying unholy books ; working as an actor j approaching 
women who drink wine ; killing women, ^udras, Vaisyas and 
Kgattriyas j and decrying the Vedas ; striking a Bralimaga j 
smelling wine and other prohibited articles of food j; treachery ; 
and practising sodomy with a man. '' (64) 

** Killing a Brahmana ; wine-drinking ; vi dating the bed 
of the preceptor, or a female relation connected with the father 
ortho mother; following prohibited trades and professions; 
associating with excommunicated people ; and rejecting the 
caste-fellows I desferoying the fetus ; perjury j disloyalty ; lying 
in the presence of the Guru, asing the Vedic maniriis unneces- 
sarily ; ren<fered a man unfit to hecomc a commensal." (65) 
“Undertaking sea-voyages ; appropriating deposits made by 
a Brahmaria ; lying with rdfereuce to land ; serving a §udra ; 
or takmg birth from a Sudram." (66) 

“ The following were condemned to lead the life of a Patita 
for two years s those guilty of approaching women who must, not 
be approached j of defiling the female friends of the superiors, 
and maidens; of approaching the outcasts, and the undesirable 
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ones ; of administering medicineS; of officiating as the village 
priest j of leading the life of an actor, or of a dancer ; and of 
tending the cattle/^ (67) 

It should be noted here that the compilers of the Dharma 
Sastras have prescribed expiatory rites for almost all the sins 
mentioned above. 

(e) The following sins were regarded as degrading 

: ‘rKilling an ass, a horse, a camel, a deer, ®an elephant, 
a goat, a sheep, a fish, a serpent or a buffalo/^ (68) The sinn^er 
was expected to live on barley-gruel for a month, or to observe 
a penance. The following sins went to debar a 

person from the due discharge of his duties . They 

are accepting money from an undesirable person ; trading ; 
serving the Sudras ; and lying.'^ (69) The guilty person is 
advised to observe a or a or two »Tf Wi;»lft75T s 

for the purification of his mind and body. 

(d) It is queer to note here that excommunication was 
made use of by the anoients as an instrument of punishment to 
humiliate the vanquished party ; and we are told that Sagara 
having defeated the ^akas, the Katnbojaa, etc. who had taken 
possession of the kingdom of his father Valiu Raja, inflicted 
this punishment oq, them. He is said to .have half-shaved the 
heads of the Sakas, clean shaved the Yavanas and the Rlembo- 
jas, and forced the Paradas ' to preserve their beard. He also 
prohibited them from studying the Vedas and repeating the 

(70.) 

(e) The following are said to have been the causes of the 
degradation of the K§attriyas and the Vai^yas : acceptance of 
gifte, teaching, selling prohibited articles, and officiating as 
a priest. (71) 

In the same way ^CJ and visits to the sacred places, 

embracing Sannyasa, repeating the sacred texts and worshipp- 
ing the Devatas are said to have been the^erennial source of 
degradiation of the women and the i§udras. (73) Again, women 
guilty of submitting to the embraces of lowcaste persons, 
destroying the fetus, harbouring jealousy against the husband 
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(76) were similarly degraded. But the compilers of the 
Dliarma Sastras have laid down penances for women who have 
gone astray (74) and for the destruction of the fetus. (75) 

A few broad facts emerge from the statements made above i 
(*) that most of the sins and crimes mentioned above 
could be neutralised by definite Praya^cittas ; 

(«) that a sinner remained a Patita for such period of 
time only as he did not make amends for the sin ; 

(Hi) that it was only a temporary measure ranging from 
three days (for a xit^e|'3|^) (75) to twelve years 
(for killing a Br3hman.a) j (7 7) 

(»e) that its primary object was to procure the purification 
of the body and the soul. 

But there were certain cases in which Praya^cittas, too, 
failed to purify the sinner, and such sinners were cot off from 
the society for good. The killers of children, of women and of 
■ suppliants for protection, and ungrateful creatures were not to 
be admitted to society even if they had made ample amends for 
the sin. (78) 

On the other hand there were certain near and dear ones, 
who, though ostracised, were not to be shimned by one another 
on pain of a heavy fine} the father, the mother, the wife, the 
priest and hi's client were forbidden to disown one another; 
(7 9) nor could one disown the ostracised preceptor ; and trader 
no oiroumstances was one allowed to disown one^ s mother. (80) 
One should supply her with food and clothes, though cast out, 
without speaking to her, ” (81) 

It has been already said that social ostracism or excommu- 
nication was the highest form of censure that the ancient 
Disalinities world could pass on the conduct of a per- 
and festriotions son guilty of certain specified sins and 

imposed crimes. Therefore, in order to make its 

decision effective, society all of a sudden withdrew every 
conceivable kind of intercourse from him with the object of 
making him understand, once for all, the extent of his depend- 
7 4 Ras. J. 
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ence on the good-will of hia brethren^ and how dangeroas 
a game it was to attempt to violate the most cherished institu- 
tions of society. The offender too, realising his loneliness 
in a world full of smiles^ of joy, of Sweet companionship and 
of happy interdependence^ readily came to terms by making 
Suitable compensation for the sins and crimes that he had 
committed in a fit of weakness and delusion. 

The ancient Hebrew society used to forfeit all tlie substance 
of the offender and exclude him from the congregation for 
a definite period of time ; the J ewish society in certain eaces 
forced the offender to go into mourning for thirty days, absent 
himself from the synagogue, and separate himself from all his 
fellows by a distance of not less • than four ells (called the 
“ niddui j the early Christian Church excluded the offender 
“^'from all church privileges while the old Anglo-Saxon 
society withdrew the protection of the law from such 
offenders. 

The ancient Indian society too, yielded place to none in the 
matter of imposing numerous disabilities and restraints on 
the shoulders of its erring child. The d.egraded one, we are 
told, could claim no share in the paternal property. (8SJ) If 
the first-born, he came to lose his right of primogeniture, 
and his special share went to the younger brother. (83) No- 
body would accept food at his hands nor anyone would eat 
with him. (Sd-) Hie fire too, was unacceptable, (85) nor 
could he act as a witness, (86) nor would anyone transact 
business with him. (87) In short, to all practical purposes, 
he was cut off from all worldly affairs. (88) No one would, 
speak to him, or sit with him, give him a share of the wealth. 
(89) Nobody would take a seat in the same carriage with him, 
ortie on the same bed» or officiate as the priest for him, or have 
sexnal intercourse with him, or teach him. (90) Indeed, people 
are warned against offending him, or being jealous of him, 
490A)- 

[I£ anyone happened to accept a gift 'from him, ie had 
to observe a Prajapatya. (91) If anyone ate food viewed by an 
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ontcastj lie had to drink the (9^) If anyone spent 

a month or a fortnight with a Patita, he had to sabsist on cow- 
urine and barley-gruel for fifteen days, (93) touch the right ear 
on speaking to him, (9 1) sprinkle water profusely on the bed if 
it was touched by him. (95) If anyone happened to get into 
the family of any member of the Four Varnas, then he 
had to burn down the dwelling-place and to remove to 
another pla^ie, and perform the prescribed penances. (96) If 
anyone happened to drink his water, he had to tike the 
; and observe the Paraka, if done inteationally . (97) One 
had to observe the Kroohra for a year, if one ate at his house 
intentionally j or the lunar-penance, if done so unintentionally j 
(98) and reject the earthenwares and sprinkle the entire house 
with cowdung and water for three days, (99) if it was visited by 
him. 

Such then were the social disabilities imposed on outcasts 
and the restraints put on the good folk who dared to mix with 
them. 

Now we will turn our attention to the religious disahiKties 
that lay in store for them. 

On the demise of an ostracised person, his relatives did not 
observe the period of mourning prescribed, » (100) nor did they 
make offerings of water for the satisfaction of the departed spirit. 
If anyone died as a Patita, his children had to observe sixteen 
Prajapatyas, and if childless, his relatives had to observe ninety 
Prajapatyas. (101) If an outcast stepped into a temple or 
a mahsiO'n, it was to be purified by being washed with cow-urine., 
(103) An ostracised person was not to he invited tom Sraddha 
feast. (lOS^ He couldnot he^initiated to the ^aiva sect. (104) 
No one would officiate for him in a sacrifice, or accept gifts. 
(105) Besides these social and religious disabilities from which 
an ostracised person had to suffer, he was looked down upon 
as a criminal too,^and as such he fell under the competence of 
the royal wrath. A king is advised to kill without trial an 
iacendiary, a poisoner, a cruel person, the bad characters, the 
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clieats and the ostracised. But te is required to make two 
concessions. He should banish an ostracised Brahmana from the 
fifcate by branding him with a dog's foot and by placing him on 
the ass-back ; while he should banish a loose-charaotered womanj 
a destroyer of the fetus and one jealous of her lold^ after cutting 
off her nose and ears.^' (106) Again^ it was regarded as a great 
sib to mix with these depiaved beings, intentionally or unintena 
tionally. It has been solemnly asserted : He who associates 

^ith an outcast, himself becomes an outcast after a year net 
by sacrificing for him, teaching him ot by forming a matrimo- 
nial alliance with him, but by using the same carriage or seat) 
or by eating with him." (107) 

But there was a way out of it, for we are told that ‘* oue 
associating with any of these outcast s> must perform the 
prescribed penances ", ^108) Which have been already dealt with. 
TheUi with regard to ostracised women, it has been laid down tha 
they too, like men, had to labour under all the disabilities noted 
above. Only this miicb concession was. made in theif case that 
they had to be supplied with food> drink and blothes^ and that 
they had to be housed near h.y. (109) Eitpatiating on the same 
theme another writer says that “ the hut constructed for her, 
should he humble ; for her sustenance only a handful of rice 
^should be given f ilid a piece of dirty, worn-out cloth should be 
given to hei j all the sabie, evefi ubder sho^ 
must not be allowed 'to mfi with other persbus.^^ (liO) 

It is interesting to note here, lu this connection, the kind 
pf life the Patitas Were expected to lead ; says Baudhayana : 
“ Let them assemble for the purpose of celebrating religu us 
rites } let one officiate for the other ; let one teach the cthe r ; let 
them marry amongst themselves ; and when sons are horn let 
them restoxe these to the Aryan fold. For excommunication does 
not produce atrophy of the senses. It is a matter of - common 
e!xperienc 0 that even persons with defective limbs give birth 
to able-bodied children." (HI) Then he pfbceeds explode the 
theory advanced by Harita who was in favour of expelling the 
children of the Patitas too, from sociefy. 
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Ceremoxlies 
connected with 
ex-oommanication 
and with re-a<|miil- 
jsion 


The practical value of the forms and ceremonies connected 
with this affair lay in this, that by expos* 
ing the guilty man to the public gaze^ 
it served to deter other persons froin 
repeating the crime, and it also went 
to impress the offender with the gravity 
df his sin. In Scotland, for instance, it 
was customary to pronounce the inajor excommunication by 
means of d^'Shing lighted candles to the ground violently and 
thiis putting them out. (11^) lu ancient India, however, we 
guess that these were not resorted to very frequently. I ain 
inclined to believe that these were tal^en recourse to under the 
following circumstances ? 


{i) In cases of oy excommunication, they were made 

use of regularly ; 

(ti) In cages of the violation of the moral luws j and 
{Hi) In certain eases, when the sinner obstinately refused te 
observe the preseribed penances. 

The deremonies cohncoted with excommunication were as 
folldtv'S ^ 

" Tha fftl^^ s and the s were required to offer 

a libation of water, as if he were dead, outside the village, on an 
inauspicious day, iu the evening, and in the presence of thb 
relatives, officiating priests and teachers. 

" A female slave was required to upset with her foot a pot 
filled with water, as if it were for a dead person ; his s 

and 50[¥IT^^ s were to reinain impure for a day and a night.*'* 
(118) After this ceremony, the guilty man was •* sooially dead, 
and on his^ actual death nobody went to cremate him, nor anyone 
made libations of water, nor did anyone speak to him. But, 
ifpromptelby his good sense, or struck by remorse, he duly 
observed the prescribed penances, in thatcase he was ceremonially 
re-admitted to society. In that Case ''his ® 8'iiLd 

S werento bathe with him in a sacred pool and throw 
down » new pot, filled with water, Bnt in the present case Ije 
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was req_uired to consign the pot to the water. Then he stepped 
into bis house, and performed his duties as before/'’ (114) After 
this his caste-fellows are strictly forbidden to reprove him for 
his previous conduct, or to shun him in any way. (115) 

Those guilty of killing a cow or a Brahmana have always 
been looked down upon by tbe Indian 
Illustrations society. Thus, when Gautama chased a 

cow that had trespassed into his cornheld 
and she dropped down dead then and there, riatumlly he and 
his wife were excommunicated by the colony of the neigh* 
houring R|is ; and when he retired to a secluded spot to observe 
suitable penances, his rich field was taken possession of by his 
envious neighbours. Of course it was a manufactured affair 
and the guilty Rsi soon purified himself. (Hd) Similarly Atri 
was ostracised by bis brother Munis for having killed 
a Brahmana in the course of a boundary quarrel. (117) Again, 
the Brabxoana Mahamati was ostracised by his caste-fellows for 
having murdered his father. (11 8) It is a well-known fact that 
the Brahmana warrior, A^vatthama, ■urged on by the spilit of 
revenge was guilty of murdering Dhr§tadyurana and a host of 
other warriors, while they were asleep. Then afraid of the Pan- 
davas, he escaped to the peaceful bank of the Eeva, peopled by 
numerouB asoetios. These innocent people having come to 
know about his Blkck deed with the help of theif Occult 
power, at once turned him out. He wks accorded the 
same sort of treatment wherever he went, till he sought refuge 
with "Vyasa. He was advised by the great l^sl to pay a visit to 
the Setubandha, as a matter of penance. (119). 

Association with the low-caste people, specially the outcasts, 
such as the Candalas, the Pukkusas, etc. has been pJohibited by 
the l^astras, lest the high caste people should contaminate their 
self by keeping their company. We are not surprised, therefore, 
to learn that when the Prince Trai-Arupia, being cut off with 
a shilling by bis fatber, Satya Vrata, for his immoral conduct, 
out of spite, took up his residence with the Candalas, he degraded 
himself so far as to kill the holy cow of Vasigtha. (120) 
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The Brahmana, Kalyapa, a reputed poison-healer, was 
ostracised for having neglected to save the life of Raja Parikgit, 
having accepted a bribe from Tahfaka* (121) Again, we 
are told that the Brahmana Sumati was excommunicated, and 
later on, thrown into hell, for having initiated a Sudra into the 
mysteries of and WH. (122) 

Indian society has never tolerated misconduct on the part of 
a woman, and specially so, if she were a widow. " Thus, we ara 
told that a Brahmaui widow, Sumitra by name, an inhabitant of 
Eekaya, when found guilty of misconduct, was at once extradicted 
from the Gotra formally ; — on that occasion we are told that 
the people pulled her by the hair, and overturned an earthen 
potfull of water. (123) Similarly, when the young widow 
l^arada of Anarta conceived by favour of Uma, the village elders 
lay their heads together, and sending for the yonng widow, 
decided to banish her after clipping her nose and shaving her 
head, (124) 

At the very ontset it has been pointed out that as an 
instrument of punishment, excommunication was a dangerous 
weapon in the bands of the society leaders, because it was liable 
to be misused. Ancient Indian society too, we are sorry to note, 
was not free from blame. Deva barman, a pioas Brahmana 
of Camatkarapura in Anarta, was ostracised by his friends and 
relatives, for having officiated as a Brahmapa on tbe occasion 
of a Sraddha ceremony performed by a K§attriya prince in 
memory of his father who had died of snake-bite. The prince, 
it should be noted here, was guilty of killing an Antya, but had 
pleased Deva i^arman highly by cleansing daily the Brahmana^s 
W.C. (126) The Nagara Brahmanas of Anarta ostracised 
Stisila for having hononred D urvasas who had cursed them. (126) 
They also ostracised Candra barman for having prescribed a 
penance to the sinner, Mani Bhadra, in return for a sixth of his 
property, (127) Their defence was this that Can dra Sarman 
had not consulted three other Brahmi^as, as has been laid down 
by Manu. (128) Again, we are told that Brahman, while 
celebrating a sacrifice in Anarta, rejected the services offered by 
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the Nagara Brahmaiaas and engaged other Brahmanas to 
officiate a$ priests. So out of spite the latter restrained their 
caste-fellows from joining it on pain of ostracism. (1^9) 

We are told that Atri, Utathya, Sannaka, Bhrgu .and 
others degraded themselves to the rank of Sudras by marry- 
ing Sudrani girls. (130) Elsewhere we are informed that 
reputed bad characters were out off from the society for good^ 
Such was the case with Bn da Kara, the Sud ra robber, (13) 
the ^udra Urvipsa, (182) and the ^iidra !Nityodaya. (133) 

This done, I will now proceed to describe the working of the 
institution as it obtained in the Dharmaranya society (watered 
by the Suvarina), (134) (near Sitapur). (135) Amongst other 
things the leaders o£ the society decided that“ nobody should 
be allowed to eat or drink with the sinner cast out by the 
Brahmanas ; nor should anyone give him a daughter in marriage, 
and those who were guilty of breaking the rules, should be 
likewise cut off. None should eat with or enter into nqarriage 
relation with the smners..,,,,^.. (13^) 

The Nagara Brahmanas of Guzerat, it appears, were parti" 
eularly enamoured of this form of punishment, so it became 
necessary to found a separate colony for the ostracised persons 
on the banks of the Sarasvati. The pious Btahmana Candra 
barman who had been unjustly ostracised, is said to have taken 
the lead in this matter. (137) 

So long we were speaking of, what would be now styled, the 
ancient Hindu society. But social ostracism as an instrument 
of punishment was not unknown to the Buddhists of India too, 
in the sixth century B.C. 

Shoitly before his Parinivvama, we are told, the Lord 
enjoined on Ananda to impose the '' Brahma-danda on the 
monk Ganna. Ananda asked But what sort of penalty is the 
Brahma-danda ? Whereupon he received the answer, Let 
Canna say whatever he likes, the brethren should Deihher speak 
to him, nor exhort him, por admonish him. This penalty 
yesulting;,^ in declatring a. person “socially dead was afterwards 
jnihcted wtlh ^o happy result that Canna felt remorse, mended 
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Contslusion 


Bis ways, and eie long attained the status of an Arhat. (138) 
Again, during tBe Buddha^s lifetime a dissension occurred at 
one of tBe monasteries of Kau^ambi, when a Bhikkhn, through 
ignorance of law, committed a breach of discipline ; the monks 
attached a magnified gravity to the offence and punished him by 
“ Ukkbepana ” or excommunication. (139) Then Asoka also 
threatens to compel such monks or nuns as were guilty of 
creating a schism in the church to wear whit|. robes/' (140) 
Eeferences^'to excommunication are to be bad in other texts as 
well. (141) 

At a time when rank riot and dead disorder preYailcd out- 
side one's immediate surroundings, when 
insecurity of life and property was the 
Ivatohword of the day, when every stranger was an enemy, it 
cannot be denied that the institution, though dead and gone 
now, Worked wonders in maintaining discipline and the healthy 
tone of the society ; for the punishment of excommunication was 
on all hands regarded as being medicinal " in character. It is 
dead now because the world we live in has outgrown its 
utility. Rising above the narrow bounds of sectarianism and 
the elash of communalisin, mau now*a-days looks upon as the 
wide world as bis own home. This is becanse the railway, the 
steamer, the automobile and the telegraph wire have all combined 
to make the world shorter for him, Thus brought face to 
face with the wide world he has changed his old-world ideas, 
widened his 8ym|iathies, and condescends nOw to think in terrns 
of tJnivefsalism., Thus with the change of ideas, he has ahan- 
dohed many of the institutions that held sway, in ancfent times, 
and social cystracism or excommunioation is one of them. 



VII— The Originals and Parallels of 
Stories in Mr. Bompas’ Folklore of 
the Santal Parganas 

By KMipada Mitra, M.A., B,L. 

Most of tlie stories in Mr. Bompas’ Folklore of the Santahf’ 
Fctrganas in tlie first part have been acknowledged by the author 
to contain many incidents appearing* in stories collected in 
other parts of India, Many of them have again been derived 
from Buddhistic and Sauskritic sources. A good number also/ 
I believe, owe their existence to the folklore of the Bengalis 
with whom the Santals have come into contact. As I read them 
my memory of many a nursery tale heard in infancy obmes 
back to ine like the reminiscence of the mystarions scent of 
flowers smelled long ago, so long ago indeed that there is only 
a dim yet a quaint and persisent consciousness about it. 

Let me take some interesting stories from the Folklore 
and trace them to their original sources. The treatment, 
however^ is not exhaustive. 

in the story entitled Karmu and Dharmrt, (No. V. pp. 32ff.) 
we see that when Dharmn goes with his wife to the Ganges to 
propitiate Karam Gosain, he met on the way a fig tree with 
fruits full of grubs, a mango tree, a cow, a buffalo, a horse, 
an elephant, some money under the banyan tree and four other 
women who were all suffering, and who bade them ask Karam 
Gosaiu why they were so troubled and how they would be 
relieved. Similarly in story (No. LXXIII)] Ike Seven Brother a 
and the Boingd Qirly^e boy setting off to the sea is requested 
by three old women and an alligator to the Bohmae birds 
how their troubles should^ dOase. In the Gamani^Canda Jdtaka 
(No. 267) Carina is comfliissioned, as he was proceeding 
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to the royal courtj, by the headman of a village, a Kght-o-Iove, 
a yoUDg woman, a snake in an anthill, a deer, a serpent king 
and a number of ascetics, to ask the king why they suffered 
from their peculiar troubles and he agreed to do so. The king 
explained everything. In the Tibetan version of the tale 
(Schiefner and Ealston^s Tibetan Tales, Adar^amukha^' 
pp. 32ff.) Dandin, as he was being taken to the king for 
judgment, was commissioned by a crow tos ask the king the 
reason why it».remained upon that tree with dry leaves and took 
R5 delight in other green trees; the gazelles why they could not 
take delight elsewhere, the snake why it crept out of the hole 
with ease but crept back with pain ; a young wife why she 
hankered after her father-in-law's house while she was in 
her father^s, and after her father's while in her father-in-law's 
housei and a snake and ichneumon which "always quarrelled— 
all which he undertook to execute. Similarly in a story in the 
Indian Anti^mry LIII. pp. 271, 272) Meaning of 

Dharmam we see that the boy, when going to the Sannyasi to 
ascertain the^ meaning of iJiarmam, is asked by a raja, a naga 
(snake) and a mango tree to find out for them why the idndh 
of the raja's lake did not stand firm, why the naga did not die, 
and none ate the fruit of the mango tree* This is of course 
done. 

The story of the Changed Calf (No. XII) is briefly this : 
Cowherd Sona bought a hull calf. As night overtook him he 
came to a village and put up with an oilman. The latter advised 
him to put it in the stable along with his own bullock. But 
be do veted it. At midnight he got up, moistened some 
oilcake, plastered it over the calf and claimed that the bullock 
bore the calf. Sona called the villagers to decide the case. 
They came and said ; “ Why should the huUoek lick any hut 
its own calf and gave their verdict in favour of their villager 
the oilman. Not satisfied with the decision Sona appealed 
to a jackal and a nightjar. The worthy judges were dozing. 
The night jar said^that it dreamed that one egg was sitting upon 
another without the mother bird's intervention in the hatching 
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process. The jackal pretended that in. a dream he was eating 
fishes that all got roasted in the sea that had caught fire. 

Impossible I cried the villagers. But the table was turned 
on them by the grave judges who cooly retorted that it was not 
so inipossible as a bullock calving. Sona got hack his own calf, 
of course. 

This tale had in all probability its ultimate source in the 
Jataka tale fFest No. 13) in McihosaMaJ'ata^a Q^o, 5S6. 
See Cambridge translation, Yol. VI. pp. 167, 16<B.) The kifig 
gent a fat-bellied bull, anointed with oil and turmeric, to <55e 
villagers of the East Market Towm commanding them to deliver 
him and send him hact with the calf. On the advice of Maho- 
sadha a bold villager came to the palace gate and set up a wail 
crying that his poor son had been in labour for seven days and 
eould not bring forth. Cried the king : “Impossible, ineh do 
not bear ohildren.^^ “ How could the bull calve ? plead.ed 
the villager. The king was satisfied with the chunter q^uip. In 
ja Tibetan version of the tale (Sohiefner and Ealston's TiMon 
“ Mahaushadha and 'Visakha, pp. 140, 141) the king 
sent to Purna five hundred oxen bidding him* milk them and 
send him milk, curdled milk, butter, cream and cheese. Makaa- 
ehadha sent a father over whose belly was fastened a wooden 
howl wrapped up in cldth and who was rolling to and fro over 
the ground in labour and a som wko cried in the hearing of the 
king, “May he who in the world^protects the world preserve my 
fftther and let him propitiously give birth to his child, '■’ and so 
forth as before. 

A very close parallel to the Santali story is found in JBilud 
Jfma (pp, 81, 82) in the I’clMales of Orissa by Mr. Tlpendra-’ 
narayan Batta Gupta (S. K, Iiahiri, Calcutta, 193$). The son 
jpf the king and that of his minister travelling ineoffnito came 
at night to an oilman's house and tied their horses to the 
(hollowed base of the oilmill). The oilqaan removed them at 
ni^t and when etuestigned about them in the morning claimed 
them as his property “ as they had e vidently^been brought foi?fch 
by A, jackal (i*7»a) was called upon to adjudicate 
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on the olaims. But he was dozing. He pretended that he had 
to keep awake the whole nightj for as the sea was on fire he had 
to blowj^from his mouth the whole night to put out the flames. 

Absurd I '' cried the oilman, " who would believe that the 
sea was in flames ? " Cmrtainly he who wiU. have us believe the 

tvooden ffiindi of an oilmill coiild bring forth horses ! The 
horses were, of course, restored to their owners. 

Similarly*in Ho Bolklore (story No. 24) the Siorjf of a Dahua 
IV., pp. 827-29) theTeli (oilman) pretended that 
the ox which the Bakua tied tcf his oilmill overnight was brought 
forth by his mill. Thie fox 'who was cited as a witness dozed 
before the king who asked him why he did so. The sea,” 
said be, “ caught fire last night and I had to pass a sleepless 
night in trying to put oOt the fire, The ox was restored to 
the Bak^a. 

The is a familiar one, that of the ImpossihiKties. ” 
The absurdity of the pretence of water catching fire reappears in 
story No. 76 of FolMahs fromNoTihern In^td (Ind, Antiq., 
Vol. LJV. Supplement, p. 40) . Akbar gave Birbal a fortnight's 
time to make bim a Hindu. Birbal’s daughter appeared before 
thi court, repr^ented herself to be His Majesty's washerwoman, 
said she was in gross error, for as she put the royal clothes 
into the water, the water caught fire and burnt up the clothes. 
" Whoever heard of water catching fire ?” enquired His Majesty. 
“ And whoever heard of a Mussulman becoming a Hindu ? ^ 
was her retort. 

In another story she retorts that she came to wash clothes 
in the Jumna as her father was brought to bed of a son as a set 
off to the Emperor's command that Birhal should bring him the 
bullock’s milk. (See Gti&cBou, Zing uitAic Survey of India, 
VoLIX. i. p. m.) 

In the footnote oif p. 129 of the Cambridge translation of 
the Jataka Vol. II (No. 218, Kuta-vimfa Jata&a) reference is 
maAeio the Jud^meni of ihe Jackal in ]Zo'"tkern Indian Noies and 
Qferios, III, 214, Th Traveller and the Oilman in Swynnerton'a 
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Indian Jfigkis Snierfainments, p. 143. and the story of an oilman 
in StamBtte’B Ttinisoke JUmc^en, Vol. II. 

An excellent note on the “ Impossibilities motif appears on 
pp. 350j 35lj Vol. Ill and on pp. 64-66, Vol. V in the Ocean of 
&iory by N. M. Penzer where full information has been given. 
The motif travelled westwards from India, and we need not be 
surprised when we find it re-appearing in such stories as Die 
Kluge Bauerntochter^^ (in Grimm^s M&rchen, Noj^^ 94) [where 
a man fishing with a net in the streets retorts to an erring king^ 
^It is just as easy for me t'o catch fish on dry land as for two 
oxen to produce a foaF] and Das Marchen vom spreehenden 
Bauche^’’ in Kaden's den OUvenhdnmen,'^^, 83, 84. 

The story of the Koeri and Barhef {fio, XIII), must doubt- 
less have been suggested by the tale of TilaharsHca-katha m. 
the Kathasaritsagara (story of The mm V)%o sowed roasted seed» 
K. M. Penzer, Vol. V, p, 67, cf. No. 260 Celui gni semait des 
graines de sesame r Sties on p. 378 of Cinq cents conies et Ayolog- 
ueSf tome J/by Chavannes (translation), story No, 67 in Julien's 
Zes AvadaneSy^di. the [Crop of Iried Maize in Orient Pearls 
by Shovona Devi). In the Santali story some modification 
has been made. The Koeri in order to put the barber (who 
imitated him) to difficulty aunounced ,that hef%as going to 
BOV/ hut (pulse) and, therefore, ordered the servants to bring out 
the seed and roast it well that it might germinate quickly.^^ 
The barber roasted his seeds, only a few plants germinated Well 
(i.e. feom seeds Vhich escaped roasting), so bis crop was better 
than the KoerFs. Here the barber was more fortunate than his 
prototype in the original. 

In the story of the laughing lish (No. XVIII) yre read that 
a merchant who had five sons got from the Kaja a tank which 
had beeh silted up. When he dug it, he found two fishes in it. 
These were presented to the king. They laughed and the king 
asked the merchant to explain it. The merchant unable to 
unlock the mystery and fearing harm from th^ king advised hia 
sons to flee the country. The eldest son in the course of his 
wandering, matried a pf ineess wh d explained why the fi she s 
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laaghed. “ M joji wish to know the reason/’ said the princess 
to the raja, '' order all your E^is to be brought here.” The 
Kanis were suDimoned accordingly. Then the princess said t 
** The reason why the fishes laughed was because among all 
your wives it is only the eldest Eani who is a woman, and all 
the others are men.” 

The original occurs in the KatkaiarlUagwa, in Ch, V. 
“ A^asad gatajim’ofi matsyo vijjunimadhpaga A fish in the 
market laughed aloud though dead. This is explained by 
a Eak|asi. ^*Tfae fish said to himself; 'All the king’s wives are 
dissolute, for in every part of the harem there are men , dressed 
op as women, and nevertheless while these escape an innocent 
Brahman is to be put to death,’ and this tickled the fish so that 
he laughed”. 

This story reappears in the &uha Sapfatij in J, H, Knowles* 
FolMales 0 / KasAm% Why the Fuh laughed (pp. 484!fE.), 
ZiJioVB Indian J airy Tales. N. M, Penzer has an elaborate 
discussion in Vol. I. pp. 4(6-4i8. 

TJie Otlman^s Bullock (No. XXIV) has probably been 
suggested by the Bandivitdla Jaiaka (No. 28) and appears in 
a modified form. In the Santali story the bullook fights the 
raja’s elephant and wins the wager. In the lataka story 
the hull wins a wager of two thousand for his master the 
brahmin by pulling alone the whole string of a hundred carts. 
In the Kapha Jataka we read that the grateful bull who is reared 
up by an old woman pulls ’many carts,^ wins# thousand ^pieces 
and makes over the amount to the granny. 

Here igthe summary of the Santali &tory on Caste (No. LI): 
Among the Musahars was a girl so beautiful that she seemed 
more than *humaa. Her parents wanted 'not to marry her to 
a man of their own caste, but to give her aWay to him who 
was the greatest being. As Chando the Sun-god was consi- 
dered to be the gjoatest person they came to marry their 
daughter to him. Chando replied that the Cloud was even 
a greater heiag than he as the latter could bring about his 
obscuration by h cl ng his face and cjuenching his rays. They 
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therefore came to the Cloud but he said that the Win^d was 
even greater than he, for he could blow him away in a minute. 
Therefore they came to the Wind who likewise declared the 
Mountains to be stronger than he, as he could not move them. 
Now they approached a Mountain with a request to accept the 
suit ; but he said that the ground rata were stronger as they could 
and did burrow boles in him and he could not resist them. They 
now came to a Ground -rat. He however denied that he was 
the most powerful being on earth, saying that fhe Musahars 
were more powerful, for they lived by digging out ground-raf^^ 
and eating them.^^ Accordingly they married her to one of 
their own caste. A moral follows with a quaint humour 
purporting to prove that one’s own caste is the best. 

The original is to be found in the Pancatantra, Book III. 
** On War and Peace,” story 9, which was subsequently 
utilised by storytellers and have many versions, viz. lantra- 
Southern 'Pancatantra^ the Nepalese Pancatantra^ 
Ksemendra^s Bthathatlamanjarl, Somadeva’s EdticisdHtsagara, 
Purnabhadra (Iain), and as the story traveled, the dfd Sjriao 
version (Schultbess’s German translation), the Arabic Kabila 
and Dimncti Derenbourg's edition of John of Capua's Latin, 
Keitb-Palconer’s translation of the younger Syriac, Wolff^s 
German translation of De Sacy’s edition of the Arabic, etc. 
The detailed references are given in the excellent edition of 
Edgetton’s The Pancatantra Eeoonsti'ueted (American Oriental 
series^ Vol- 2, ^24) pp. SiOfE. I am giving below the 
translation of Somadeva’s version of the story contained in 
N. M. Penzer’s the Ocean of Btorv (Vol. Y«, 190, 192-6, pp. 109, 

Eor once upon a time a hermit found a young nlouse, which 
had escaped from the claws of a kite, and pitying it, made it 
by the might of his aeoeticism into a young maiden. And he 
brotight her up in his hermitage, and when he saw that she 
had grown up, wishing to give her to % powerful husband, 
he summoned the sun. And he said to the snn : " Marry this 

maiden, whom I wish to give in marriage to some mighty 
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one."’^ Then the sun answe^gd : ‘The cloud is more poweifeil 

«w*», ' ^ 

than I ; he obscures me in a moment.^’' When the herniifc 
heard that, he dismissed the sun, and summoned the cloud, and 
made the same proposal to him. He replied : The wind 

is more powerful than I, he drives me in any quarter of the 
heaven he pleases, When the hermit got this answer, he 
summoned the wind and made the same proposal to him. 
He replied : “The mountains are stronger than I, for I 
cannot move* them.*^ When the great hermit heard this, ho 
gammoned the Himalaya, and made the same proposal to 
him. That mountain answered him ; “ The mice are stronger 

than I am, for they dig holes in me.'" Having thus got the 
answers in succession from those wise divinities the great 
^si summoned the forest mouse and said to him; “Marry 
this maiden. Thereupon the mouse said: “Show me how 
she is to be got into my hole.’' Theft the hermit said; 
“It is better that she should return to. her condition as 
a mouse.’* So’*he made her a mouse again and gave her to 
that raale tuotpe. Thus the moral is manifest r 

S^r^am IhMtSfam v^fya par j my am marutam yirim | 
Sva^onivn M0dha fyrStpia yonif hi duraii&fama. 

Another tale, in the' KatMsarUsapara entitled Story of the 
AmhUioits Ghatidala Maiden V. pp. 85, 86) fumishes' 
a parallel. It is this • 

A simple and a good-looking Chandala maiden decided to 
marry a universal monarch, and one day seeing him making 
a progress round the city she followed him. Seeing diim bow 
down to a hermit, she considered tbe latter to he a greater person 
and now she followed him. When the hermit knelt down before 
^iva in an empiy temple, she thought the god to be greater, 
till a dog came up, lifted a leg, and behaved after the manner 
of the dog tribe, when she thought that the dog was superior even 
to ^iva. She now followed the dog who entered the house of 
a Chandala and rolled at his feet. She now concluded that the 
young Chandala wfe superior to che dog, and satisfied with her 
own caste, she chose him as her husband. 

7 


4 Bes. J. 
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Let US take another story entitlgd the 'Four Jogk (No. LVIII) 
where the theme is the unconscious and chance finding out of 
mischief-makers. The four jogis discussed how they should 
please the raja wnen begging of him. As they were passing 
along they saw a field-rat burrowing. One of |hem exclaimed : 
“ I know how I shall beg of him. I shall say : * See he throws 
up the earth. Scrapety scrape Another seeing frogs jump 
into a pond got his text and exclaimed : ''I shall say, Plumpety, 
Plump ! down he has sat.'" The third seeing a jpig wallowing 
in the mud burst out, " Rub away, rub away ! Now some mCie 
water ! Rnb away, rub away ! I know my boys what you are 
going to do.'’^ By this time they came in sight of the raja's 
city and the fourth jogi ejaculated. “ Highways and byeways, 
what a big city ! The kotwal is going his rounds, his rounds !" 
They got a man to write d^n |h.ese four forms of address and 
presented it to the raja. The raja looked perplexed for he 
could not make head .or tail of it. The frightened jogis took 
to their heels. 

Now the^ tahsildar, the palace ohowkidar and the royal barber 
had entered into a conspiracy to rob and murdTer the raja. At 
night the tahsildar and the ohowkidar set about chttihg a hole 
through the mud wall of the raja-’s room. The puzzled j aja 
kept on reading the paper over and over again. As the tahsil- 
dar and the ohowkidar had half cut their way they heard the 
laja saying See he throws up the earth, scrapety, scrape !" 
On this they c|ouehed down, when the raja read, “Plumpety, 
plump ! down he has sat !" and followed it by Highways and 
byeways, the kotwal is going his rounds, his rounds." The 
culprits fearing detection fled away. The next morning the barber 
came to shave the raja and when he whetted his '’razor to cut 
his throat, the raja looking at the mysterious paper repeated 
“ Rub away, rub away ! now some more water: Rub away, rub 
away ! I know my boy what you are going to do." The barber 
thinking that he was discovered revealed the whole plot. 

A Bengali folktale furnishes an exact parallel to how the 
barber was discovered, A noor beggar of a hjrahmiail was advised 
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by his wife to beg something ®f the king for their livelihood. 
Pondering over how he was to address the king as he was going 
along he saw in his way a bnU urinating in drips and rubbing 
the earth with his hoof. He took this as his test and composed 
this doggerel*; 

Xhura ghanmam hhuta gharmnam chirih thirik pam 
Tomar ya maner hatha, ta to ami jani 
i.e. you are rubbing away with the hoof and dripping a little of 
waiier, I know what is in your mind. 

As he came to the palace he saw a barber whetting his razor 
to shave the king (apparently, but he had really plotted to cut 
the throat of the king), and greeted the latter in the aboTe 
doggerel. Now hhura {phoneticy means a razor, and the barber 
thinking that the verse applied to him and that he was detected 
confessed his guilt as in the Santali story. The brahman was 
of course rewarded. 

There are two other Sautali stories, the Stolen Treasure 
(No. LXVIII) and CateUng a thief (No. XCVIII) of the same 
type. A trickster finds out the thieves by a chance hit as he 
called out (page aO 8) ^‘Eihd, or Fail, I have at any rate had 
a square meat*' Now the tVrO thieves were named Mud uvA 
Fail, and they thought that they were discovered. Bo they 
confessed their guilt. [In a Tam-o^-shanter type of a Bengali 
tale the brahmin crossing a marsh on a wintry and damp even- 
ing saw a party warming themselves by a little fire, and desiring 
to warm himself he jogged in with Sar re bhaiytapai, '‘^Move 
down, brother, a little, let me warm myself.^' Bat these were 
ghosts and one of them was named Tapai. The poor brahmin 
got out of the scrape by luckily coming upon the genealogy 
of Tapai.} 

In a similar way by a chance hit at a name the culprit 
is detected in a Bengali folk-tale which is briefly this (see 
Paksinaranjan Mitra Mainmdar^s 'Thahurmar JJiuli, pp. 21.1-42, 
7th ed., Calcutta, 1329 B.S.) : 

A necklace worth a lakh of rnpees was missing from the 
palace. Astrologers and soothsayers came crowding, bnt none 
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could divine where it was. Now a poor but lucky brahman 
(who got some reputation for finding out things) was asked by 
the king to discover it on pain of being thrown into prison. 
The poor man demanded two days’ time and came home. He 
racked his brains, drank lotas of water', and in distress appealed 
to the great goddess Jagadamba in these strains : Alasj mother 
Jagadamba, you are killing me and my children ! Show me 
some remedy. O Jagadamba, was this in your mind Now 
this last sentence wag heard by a female garlanfl-inaker named 
Jagadamba alias Jaga, as she was passing by the brahmin^s house. 
She used to supply flowers to the royal harem, and she it was 
who stole the necklace. Thinking that she was found out by the 
redoubtable brahmin she came in, fell at his feet and confessed 
her guilt. Then it became clear to the hrahnain how Jagadamla 
mma nite Jaga dhara dila (Jaga was found out as I took the 
name of the great goddess Jagadamba) . 

A similar tale I read in the JDJiammapada^atthahathdf but 
as the hook is not before me I fail to quote the reference. 

We get parallels in the Jataka tales, viz. the Thnsa-jataka 
(No. 388) and Musiha-jaiaka (No. 378). In the Thusa-jataha 
we read that a world-famed teacher of Takkasila taught four 
stanzas to the Prince of Benares and said to him : ‘^Myson, 
after you are seated on the throne, when your son is sixteen 
years bid, utter the first stanza while eating your rice, repeat the 
second stanza at the time of the great levee, the third as yru 
are ascending to the palace roof, standing at the head of the 
stairs, and the fourth when entering the royal chamber, as 
you stand on the threshold.'’^ On his father'’s death he became 
king. He got a son. When the latter was sixteen years of age 
he wanted to kill his father by putting poison in his food. The 
king, when the rice was jnst served in the bowl, spoke the first 
stanza : 

With sense so nice, the husks from rice 
Eats keen are to diserimiDate : 

They eared not much the husks to toucE 
But grain by grain the rice they ate^ 
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The prince thinking himself discovered went away after 
bowing to the king and lay concealed in the garden# His evil 
advisers gave him another plan to kill bis father. At the 
grand levee the prince should gird on his sword, stand among 
the councillors and strike off the head of his father when the 
latter was off his guard. At the grand lev6e the king uttered 
the second stanza : 

Tie secret counsel taken in the wood 
By me is understood, 

The village plot soft whispered in the ear 
That too I hear. 

At another time the prince stood at the top of the stairs of 
the royal closet. The king then spoke the third stanza : 

A monkey once did cruel measures take 
His tender offspring impotent to make. 

After a fortnight the prince lay beneath the king's couch 
intending to slay him as soon as he came. The king as he 
entered the royal chamber uttered tbe fourth stanza : 

Tby cautious creeping ways, 

Like one-eyed goat in mustard field that strays j 
And who thou art that lurkest here below, 

This too I know. 

The prince now confessed everything. He was bound in 
chains and thrown into prison still the king s death. After his 
funeral rites they set the prince on the throne. 

In the Mmiko- Jatala too the king baffles the attempts of 
his heir to kill him by repeating stanzas at critical moments. 
The story is this : Prince Yava (lit- Barley) of Benares was 
being taught by a world-famed teacher of Takkasila. His 
horse had a sore on his foot. A mouse used to come from the 
neighbonring well and nibble the sore place. One day the 
horse unable to bear tBe pain kicked off the mouse dead into the 
well. The teacher composed the first verse and gave it to the 
prince. 
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The horse had strayed into the barley field and the teacher 
composed the second stanza. The third stanza he composed 
by his own mother- wit and gave it to the prinee. 

The prince after his father’s death became the king of 
Benares. His only son when he was sixteen years of age wanted 
to kill him; One evening the king sent a female slave named 
Musika to the tank saying : "Go and cleanse the surface of 
the tank. I shall take a bath.’' She went «and found the 
prince there who had already come in advance to kill 
father. The prince cut her in two and threw the body into the 
tank. The king came to bathe. Everybody said, " To-day the 
slave Miisika does not return. Where and whither is she gone 
The king went to the edge of the tank, repeating the first 
stanza he learnt from his teacher at Takkasila ; 

People cry, " Where is she gone ^ 

Musika, where hast thou fled ? 

This is known to me alone. 

In the well she lieth dead. 

The prince fled in terror but seeing that nothing was done 
against him for a week he wanted to kill his father again and 
one day stood sword in hand at the foot of the stairs. The 
king came repeating the second stanza : 

Like a beast of burden ! still, 

Thou dost turn and turn about, 

Thou that Musika didst kill 
Fain would st Yava eat, I doubt. 

The prince took to his heels again, but after a fortnight 
thought of killing his father by a blow from: a shovel. So he 
took a spoon-shaped instrument with a long haildle and stood 
poising it. The king climbed to the top of the stairs repeating 
the third stanza: 

Thou art hut a weakling fool. 

Like a baby with its toy, 

Grasping this long spoon-like tool, 

I will slay thee, wretched boy. 

And all happened as in the previous story. 
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In a story entitled Warning of the Banding Girl {Folh 
tales of Northern India, Supp. LA. {Vol. LIII) the prince who 
wanted to kill his father as he sat at the darbar, becomes ashamed 
and stays his rash hands when the dancing girl sings 

Bahut gapi, thori rahi, aur pah hhi pal pal jai ; 

Thori dev he waste hahe halanh lagat ? 

For the original of the story of tVQ Unfaithful Wife 
(No. CII) we |iave probably to refer to the story of the Pancatantra 
ih-^tory 3C, Ouchold Weaver and Bawd, see Edgerton Pa%eafantra 
Bedortstruefed, pp. 50ff . for translation Penzer Oce jw <>/ Storp 
VoL V. pp. sasffi.). The Santali story is briefly this ;— 
The wife of a man carried on an intrigue with a certain Jugi. 
On being asked by his elder brother he watched his wife. One 
night she got up very quietly from her bed, left the house> and 
after some adventure she came to the jugi^s house. The man 
noticed everything, beoame disgusted with her, returned home 
and bolted the door of his room from within. She then came up, 
found her entrance barred and asked to he let in. As she met 
with nothing bnt abuse and rebuff, she took a heavy stone and 
threw it into a pool of water near the house. The husband 
thought that she was drowning herself and eame out to her 
rescue. Meanwhile she stepped in, entered the room and in her 

turn barred her husband out for the n*^ht. On the following 
morning the man gave his wife a sound thrashing and turned 
her out. But she kept on weeping and wailing. The man 
lost his patience and threatened that if she did not keep quiet 
he would oome and cub off her nose. Now, an old woman, the 
emissary of the jugi, came and asked her to go to her lover. 
The wife pieced that she would he found out by her husband 
but might go if the old woman would sit in her place and 
keep on crying, so that the husband might believe that she was 
srill in the courtyard. The old woman agreed and “ she wept 
to such a purpose that the husband at last could not restrain his 
anger, and rushing, out into the darkness with a knife, out off 
the nose, as he supposed of his wife.’^ The guilty wife eame 
back and bade the old woman go her way after having clapped 
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tLe nose on the cut and advised her to hold it tight for it would 
grow. Then she took her old position and began to lament 
the cruelty of her husband in bringing a false charge against 
her and challenged him to come out and see the miracle which 
had occurred to indicate her innocence. Her husband took 
a lamp and went out to see. When he found her sitting on 
the ground without a blemish on her face, although he had seen 
her with his own eyes go to the jugi's house, he could not 
doubt her virtue and had to receive her back into the house. 

The tale in the Panoatantra is this : — The unchaste wife of 
a weaver donned her adornments and was starting to go to her 
lover when her bibulous husband came back tipsily and after an 
introductory address/' Harlot ! My friends have been telling 
roe of your evil actions ” beat her black and blue and tied her 
to the post in the middle of the house. When he had gone 
to sleep, the procuress^ a barher^s wife, came and asked her 
to go to her lover who was likely to die, and volunteered to 
take her place. Accordingly the bawd released her from her 
bonds and sent her off to her lover. The weaver, rising from 
sleep, began scolding her, and as she made no reply, lest her 
strange voice should discover her, he grew more angry, cut off 
her nose, turned and went to sleep again. The wife returned, 
let her loose, and bade her go away. The poor procuress 
departed taking the nose with her. The weaver’s wife arranged 
herself as she had been before with a semblance of bonds. 
When the weaver began to scold again she said to him reproach- 
fully : '' Pie, wicked man, who could dare to disfigure me, 

a pure and faithful wife? Hear me ye Rulers of the 
World Regions ! As surely as I know even in my thoughts 
no strange man and no one other than the husband of my youth, 
by this truth let my face be un disfigured !’■* Haying spoken 
thus she said to her husbaull : " 0 most wicked man ! 

Behold my Jhice 1 It has been just as it was beforeP” 
Then that stupid man^s mind was bewildered by her 
tricky words-i He lighted a lamp and beheld his wife with 
her face undisfigured. His eyes bulged, Ms heart was filled 
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with. 3 *oy, and kissing her he released her from her bonds, and 
fell at her feet, and embraced her passionately and carried 
her to the bed. 

The story of the anA the Leopards (No. CXXIII) 

may be divided into two parts. The first part has numerous 
variants in the folklore of the people of Bengal (e.g. in 
Jogindranath Sarkar^s story of Majdnfali Sarkar where the 
part is pli^ed by a oat and not a jackal, cf. in this connection 
that the hero of the Bilara-jdtaha, No. 128, is a jackal and not 
acaii), of the North-Western Provinces (story No. 61, supplement 
to the LA. Vol. LIV), of the Kolhans (story No. 5 The Jaehal 
and the Tigers, P*>-gc 456 of Bompas'’s Folklore), where the 
jackal tyrannises over the tigress and her cubs and brings 
about the death of the tiger through sheer luck. 

The original of a portion of the story is probably the Sigdla 
Jataka (No. 162) where the jackal is shown to be in love with 
the lioness who remained behind in the lair while her brothers 
ranged for food. She complained to her brothers of the mean 
overtures of the jackal. Six of her brothers were killed when 
they sprang at the jackal that Jay in a crystal cave high up by 
striking against it. The seventh, however, killed the jackal 
by a mere roar. 

For the second part of the story where the wily jackal 
tricks the crocodile by misrepresenting that she had caught in 
her jaws not his leg but a root of the tree (whereon 

he used tp sit to drink water from the tank) and thereby 
frees his leg we may compare Bmgali tales as given in 
Daksinaranjan Mitra Majumdar’s Thdkurmar JhuU, ip. 
and in a story book by Jogindranath Sarkar and in The 
Jackal md the Crocodile in SteeBs Tales of the Panjai 
(p. 232 where Miss Crocodile is amorous). I am inclined 
to take The ‘aekal and the4Jroeodile {No, CXVII, p. 331ff) 
where the jackal posing as guru mahdsaya of a village 
pajhidla teaches^ the five ebildren of the crocodile (who were 
asked to repeat Ihor Obor Jakoro &otfo) and ultimately gobbles 
up four of them, to be derived from the well-known Bengali 
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folktak oi Pain4ifa published by Majumdar and Sarkar 

(already quoted). The only difference is that in the Santa! i 
story the crocodile ultimately kills the jackal, 

In Mamai and the Banga {i^o. CIiVII) the Bonga gave 
Bamai the power to understand the language of ants. This 
is the famous salidruria jdnana mantam (the charm whereby 
one can understand the language of all animals) frequently 
occurring in the Jatakas and referred to in an article of mine 
entitled the Btrd dnd the Serpent Mfth lyidQ Quarterly J ournal 
of the Mythie Society^ Bangalore, Vol. XVI, pp. 161ff.). 
We read : " One day as he was eating his dinner he dropped 
some grains of rice and two ants fell to quarrel over one grain 
and Bamai heard them abusing each other and he laughed 
out loud."" When he let out his secret to his wife, which he 
was forbidden to do, he lost it. Now this is what we read 
in the Kharaputta-fdtaha (“No, 386). King Senaka got from 
the Naga king wbora he saved charm giving knowledge 
of all sounds which be should not disclbse to ahyone for 
'*if you give anyone this spell, you will at once enter the 
fire and die.” From that time he understood the voice even of 
ante. One day as be was eating, a drop of honey, a drop 
of molasses and a morsel of cake fell on the ground. An 
ant seeing this conies crying t The king*s honey-jar is bfoken 
on the dais, his molases-^jart and cake-cart are upset j come’ 
and eat honey, and molasses and cake. The king hearing the 
cry laughed. The queen nearly prevailed on him to impart 
her the charm when he was saved by Sakka in the 
form of a goat making love to a she-goat in front of 
his chariot. The motif of the danger of imparting secret 
and the providential rescue from the danger have gone 
down? to later folklore, e, g. the later versions of the 
Paiieatantra, Pahsiprairancmf "Nirmal Satha&a and the 
Arabian Nights and thePura^as {Viivalhdtatl Quarterly yJvXjf 
195^6). In the footnote of p. 174 Vol. III. ofethe Cambridge 
Translatioin of the Jatakas we are asked to look for variants of 
No. 88d in Orient tend Ocetdent, Vol. IL pp» 133ffi (Benfey), 
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In the story of the Beginninff of Things (No.-GLX) the Biahnun 
somehow mderetood the language of birds. In the story of 
The Good Daughter -ifi’-law (No. LXV) she learns the art 
of understanding the langaage of birds and seeing the dis- 
embodied souls of men. This feature ocears largely in the 
Jatakas, Tawney^s Kathdhoia SioA in fact in the folklore of every 
country. Folktales of Eashmity^^^ 78, 90, 91 ; 412, 413, 432 ] 
Jatakas ^Camb, trans. No. 181, 195, etc.) Penzer, Ocean of 
Story, Vol. I. pp. 150, 161 j Vol. IV. p. 145 may be consulted. 

A very common feature in folklore, viz. the mention of 
a token which indicates that danger has befallen the narrator 
occurs in the Tiger and the Calf (No. CXI. p. 821), where 
she cow set a bowl of milk and said to her calf { The tigress 
has resolved to eat me ; watch this milk and when you see 
it turn red like blood, you will know that I have been killed. 
Similarly in the Story of the Makshmas (Day's Folktales 
oj Bengal, p. 71) Champa DaVs mother gives him a small gold 
vessel containing a little quantity of her own breast milk telling 
him to conclude that his father has been killed if the milk get 
a little red, and that she herself has been killed if it turns 
redder! In the Cdmpeyya-jdtaka (No. 506) the serpent king 
Campeyya (Cambridge trans, Vol. IV. p. 288) leads his wife 
to the side of a lucky pond and says : ** If any one strike me 
or do me hurt, the water in this pond will become tnrhid. If 
a rook bird carry me off, the water will disappear. If a snake 
charmer seize me, the^ water will turn to the cobur of blood. 

In the Orient Fearh (p. 156) the Elephant-wrestler gives 
his pupil a sword saying : “If ever thou seest bbod exude 
from it, then know me to be in danger and come to my assist- 
ance if thou carest. ” In the story of Font Friends m Chilli's 
Folktales of Hindustan the lorightness of the sword indicates 
the life of the Prince and Tasma Shah restores the brilliancy 
of the sword and revives the Prince. In the Tales of the 
Fnnjah Prince Lion-heart gives to his three friends a barley 
plant to indicate how he would be faring. Instances could 
be multiplied ad nanseim. 
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This idea is associated with sympathetic magic and is “the 
passiye side of the Life-Index, motif,’* Penzer says (op. cit. 
Vol. L pp. 166, 167) : In several oases a person before setting 
out on a dangerous journey will leave an object which will show 
if that person is hurt or killed. This idea dates from Ptolemaic 
times where in the Vetitalle History of Satni-Khamois Tnahsit 
has to go to Egypt and says to his mother ‘ If 1 am vanq^uished, 
when thou drinkest or thou eatest, the water will bej^ome the 
colour of blood before thee, the sky will become the colour 
of blood before thee.^ While even earlier, in the nineteenth 
dynasty, the misfortune of an absent brother will be shown 
to the one at home by his beer throwing up froth and his 
wine becoming thick. 

It need not be imagined that this idea travelled to India 
during Ptolemaic times when there was a brisk commercial 
intercourse between India and Egypt. Eor India revelled in 
many exquisite and puzzling phases and elaborations regarding 
sympathetic magic, the attachment and detachment of the soul, 
and 80 forth. 

In this connection may be mentioned the “ External Soul ’* 
which appears in the Seve^i Brothers and the Bonga girl 
(No. LXXIII) where (p. 224) the mother agreed to find out 
in what lay the life of the jogi. The pumpkin vine and the 
sword were tried fruitlessly till the jogi told the truth. “In 
the middle the sea is a cotton tree and on the tree are two 
Bohmae birds. If they are killed, I shall die. If would be 
tedious to give references so multitudinous are they. A full 
discussion of this motif occurs in Penzer, Vol. I. pp. 129- 

132v 

The Act of Truth motif, another familiar feature, occurs 
va The Char itahle Baja (No, LIX. p* 185), “Then his wife 
prayed to the Thakur that if she were really the wife he had lost 
and had been |aithfal to him, she might be restored to health ; 
water was poured over her and she was at once* cured of her 
disease.^*’ Another insfeanoe occurs in the ffouZa and the Cow 
(No. LXXTIly, where the wife whose husband was changed 
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into a donkey by the curse of a cow restores him to his original 
form by deposing truly before the raja (p. 266). This motif 
occurs very largely |in the Jdta&as ani the Dhammapada- 
atthahdthd as sieeakinyd (see Dh. A. ii. 123-125; SOS, 29, 
stories i.3a j xiii. 6 audxvii. 36], in the Bivydvaddna (p. 472 
and elsewhere) and the Jdtahaindld as sutyavacandi and the 
AvadfinaJcalp-datd (Bangiya Sahitya Parl§at publication) as 
safyaydcana, in the 'Ba^eatmtfa (e.g. Edgerton, p. 55), the 
Kathdmr^sdgara and in fact in the fiction literature of all sects, 
the Jainas, the Buddhists and the Hindus. For a detailed 
discussion of this see Burlingame, Jvly, 1917, 

p. 429 et seq. 

In the story Wealth or Wisdom (No. IjXXXVI) and elsewhere 
we come across the celebrated Letter of Leath motif which 
figures very much in fiction, e.g. the Kathdhoia, Eathasarit~ 
ydgara, Bhaktamdlagranthaf etc. and very ably discussed by 
Dr. Crooke in the introduotion to Stein and Grierson^s jEaiitW* 
Tales. See also . Mitra and Grierson in the Calcutta Beview 
{Buddhist Analogue of a Bengali Storys December, 1924, and 
February, 1925), 

Another folktale motif, viz. the finding out of a lover by 
means of the hair floating down the stream occurs in Ledha 
and the Leopard (No III), Bow the Cowherd found the Bride 
(No. XIX) and The Caterpillar Boy (No. LX XV], where 
in each case the hero is found out and married to the rajahs 
daughter. The story of '£ he Flutes of Fortune and Misfortune 
in The Orient Pearls, where the hairs of the hero reach the 
king'’s daughter, furnishes a close parallel to the first two Santali 
stories. In most eases, however, it is the girl’s hair floating 
down the stream that leads to the ^uest of its owner, cf. the 
very long hair of Keshavati in Folktales of Bengal (pp. 86, 87), 
voi ^t&BVs Talesotthe Funjah (pp. 53, 54, 90) etc. We come 
upon this episode in the KdHhgabodhi Jdtaka (No. 479) in 
a changed form. Now on the bank of the Ganges there is 
a mango tree with beautiful flowers, which forms a kind of 
natural ladder. Upon this she climbed, and playing managed to 
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drop the wreath of flowers into the water. One day as Prin 
Kalihga was coming out of the river after a bath, this flower- 
wreath caught in his hair. He journeyed up the Ganges, saw her 
sitting in the mango tree and had connection with her/’ In the 
footnote the translator (Camb trans, Vol. IV. p. 144) observes ; 

Another familiar episode in the ^olk- tales, but of Protean 
form. It is commonly a hair of the lady’s head that falls. See 
Clouston, Popular Tales and Mctions, L 241 (India), 251 
(Egypt) j JVor^A Indian Notes and QuerieSf ii. 704 ; If. B. Day, 
FolMales Bengal, No. 4.” 

In the PetavAtthu-atthahatha {Simon Eewaviiarane edition^ 
Ceylon, pp. 110, 111, Pv. A, H. 1 2) it is a mango floating down 
the stream that serves to bring about the union of lovers. I. am 
giving a translation of the story : 

The wife of a Opasaka having misconducted herself with a 
rogue denied it to her husband and seeing a dog neai’ swore thus: 

If such a sin has been committed by me, may this torn-ear 
black dog eat me in various rebirths/’ The other five hundred 
women though knowing her to be false, when asked if she 
committed that sin or not, said We do not know of it.” Thus 
they lied and swore : If we know (and conceal it), then we 

will be her servants in future rebirths, ’* Then that guilty 
wife with her heart burning for repentance pined away. She 
died in a very short time, and in the Himalayan region, on 
the bank of a lake named Kannamunda — one of the seven big 
lakes there— became a Vimana-peti (ghost) and lived^ 
Bound her vlmana there was a tank so that she might 
reap the fruits of her action there. The remaining five hundred 
women died, and for having thus sworn, became her servants 
and lived there. For her virtuous deeds in the previous life she 
enjoyed heavenly enjoymats during the day, but at midnight 
being impelled by the *fruits of her misdeed, she used to rise 
from her bed and go to the bank of the tank. When she went 
there a black dog of the siae of a young elephant and hideous in 
appearance, with torn ear, with large, shsu'p and liard teeth, with 
huge nails^ -with eyes hurniqg like 'hot ooals, tongue always 
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lolling outi like tke lightning, with large, shaggy and 
disco^ired hair, cornel down from 'there, throws her down 
on the ground, and taking her to the pond and throwing her 
down again as if he has been very angry disappears there. She 
also reassames her original shape, mounts her own ttmana and 
lies down on her bed. Her maidservants also experience misery. 
In this way passed 5,500 years. They passed anxious times and 
were very miserable as they had to live without male 
companion^. 

Now there was a stream issning out of the Kanfliamunda 
lake coming through the sluice in the mountain and which 
poured itself into the Ganges. Near their dwelling there was 
a forest tract which looked like a garden, ornamented as it 
were with trees such as mangoes, panases (j okfruit) and 
labuja bearing celestial fruits. They planned thus ; ** Gome, let 
us pluck these mango fruits and throw them in this stream. 
Perchance some one seeing the fruits and desiring to get them 
mav come up here. With him will we enjoy" (sensual pleasures) . 
They did that. The manSo fruits thus thrown by tbem were 
gome taken by ascetics, some by wood reamers, some destroyed 
by crews, land some stuck on the river bank. One of them drifted 
along to the Ganges with the current and gradually reached 
Benares. There the King of Benares, with an iron net thrown 
round him, was bathing in the Ganges. The fruit tossed by 
the current gradally came and stuck to the net. Then seeing 
that great celestial fruit, having beautiful colour, flavour and 
taste, the officers brought it to the raja. The kine in order to 
test it, took a portion and gave it to be tasted by a thief who was 
in prison. He said after tasting it “ Never did I taste, my lord, 
su«fli a mango before. This, ! ween, is a celestial fruit.-'^ The 
king gave him one piece more. The man though old and ugly 
became now iuvested with beautiful form and youth {yobbane 
thiU), The king having seen this beeame wonder-struck, and 
having eaten the fruit and perceiving special properties of it in 
his body a8ked*biB men, Where can such fruits be bad ?■" 
‘ fin the Himalayas, Q Lord,*’ smd his men. “ May you bring 
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some ?” asked tlie king. The king then sent for the wood 
roamers, chose one of them for' the task^, gave him the iiquisite 
viaticum^ and sent him away. He met one ta^as (ascetic) and 
then another who directed him : “From this time leaving the 
greatljanga, follow this small stream and go against the current 
till you come to a mountain gorge, then taking a torch at night 
enter through it. At night the river does not exist (na 
fpavaifaU) —thus it is passable {gamana yogga). A few yojanas 
beyond yon will see the mango trees." At sunrise he reached 
this very charming mango-gibve adorned with many trees 
witli boughs bent down with the weight of fruits, all vocal with 
the matins of birds, resplendent* with the rays of the sun as 
of many jewels illumining this tract. Now the non-human 
females seeing him coming from afar began fco run towards him 
crying, ** He is my man, he is my man 1 The man however 
did not do any virtuous deeds which would enable him to 
enjoy their company, so he became afraid and fled away. All this 
he commhuicated to the king of Benares. The king then 
girt his sword and accompanied by a few followers started— 
greedy to eat the fruits and see the girls— guided by woodmen 
till he reached the mango grove at sunrise. 

The same contrivance resorted to by a female petl to get 
her lover is related in liathaJcarapetavaftJiu--vanna%a {Tv. A. IIH 
3, op. ait. p. 134r) ; “ Sa tattha purieehi vina dibbasampattim, 

anuhhavanti vasati. Tassa digharaWaip. nippurisaya vasantiya 
anabhirati uppanna. Sa ukkanthita hutva atth'eso upayo’ti 
eintetya dibbani amhapakkani nadiyam pakkhipati. Sabbam 
Kaunamundapetavatthusmirp. agatanayen' eva veditabbam.-’^ 
See ‘A\.sq DaAhipoAiapiiL Jdtaka im the tinges gitting a mango 
which issuing out of the Kannamnnda lakes floated down 
the Ganges. 

The moiif of marriage by proxy occurs in the Sons of 
Khefo^uH Ttaja (No. LXXXIV) wliere.the eldest Brother 
rethained at h©me to Watch his mother and “ gave them his 
shieldiand swbrd and told them to perform his marriage for him 
By putting %© vermilibn on the Bride^s forehead with his sword'' 
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and in another tale. We also get a reference to it in the story of 
King Bijal in Kinoaid^s Tales of Old Bindh (p. 16) 

where “ Ratno rode on alone to his home and married Surat 
to King Anira by proxy though no mention ig made what 
the proxy was in this cas 0 ._ In the Bride of the Sword in the 
Orient BearU we see the youngest charming princess married 
to her lord by his proxy^ the sword ” (p. 118) . In a manus- 
cript copy of the UpahatM hy Maharaja Harendranarayan 
Bhup Bahada» of Gooch Bihar (which I copied and which was 
used as the main text for publioatiow by the Cooeh Bihar Sahitya 
Sahha) I find mention of marriage by proxy where the bride 
is wedded tt the sword. Dr. W. Crooke observes in 
and Folklore of Korfhern India {O.TJ.F., 1926, p. 333): 

Eajputs and other high castes represent hy the sword the 
absent bridegroom and to it, as his representative, the bride is 
married. The custom probably originated in a desire for seocecy, 
and as a means of avoiding danger to the youth by visiting 
a strange clan the members of which may resist his removal 
of the bride^' and quotes Tod, i. 869, Forbes Easmala, 624, and 
Bussell, Tribes andOastes, Hi. 77, 

I refrain from writing an elaborate note on an animal 
choosing a king, mostly a caparisoned elephant, and sometimes 
a hawk. In the Orient F earls we have a story The Batoh the 
King-ma7cer. We find mention of this feature in the Jatakas 
(No. 4-1)5, 637, etc.}, Knowles’ Folktales of Kashmir 17, 
159, l69ffi., 809, with an elaborate footnote on p. 159, and in 
fact in all the fiction litrature of India. Dr. Crooke's note 
in Introduction of Haiim’s Tales (Stein and Grierson, 
p. xxxv) on the Stotg ofTmuf and Zulaihha (No. VI.) is 
most intere|ting. Another very elaborate discussion on PaHea- 
divyddhwdsa or choosing a king by divine will will he found 
on pp. 176-177 of Penzer’s Ocean of Story, Vol. Y. (1936), Tt is 
needless for me to reproduce this or write an additional note. 

In Another Lazy Jfaa (No. XCI. p. 276) two snakes 
began to issue fron^the nostrils of his bride j their purpose was 
to kill Kora,,,...” reminds us of theiSa^a Si&hkha sap in Mitra 

8 JEtcst tJ i 
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Majumdar’s ThakumBr Jhui (story of Ruptarasi, p. 168). For 
the killing of snake that mysteriotisly enters a room intend- 
ing to kill the hero see story of PMUr Chani {FolMales of 
Bengali pp. 45, 46), Tale of Baja flh'amaditya {flo.X. in 
Maiim’s Tales, p. 71) and Knowles^ FolMales of Kashmir. 

The -motif of getting a son by eating some fruit given by 
ajogi [and the Jogi's claiming a son (born when the consecra- 
ted fruit is eaten)] seen in the Santali tales occurs very 
largely in ^o>daWkas, Divyavadana, and in almost all Indian 
Folk literature I have read. The idea of conception by eating % 
fruit and in other abnormal ways is fully discussed by Hartknd 
in his Legend of Perseas and.. Primitive Paternitg* 



MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS 
1— A Note on the Kongada Country 

By Binayak Mishra, Calcutta University 

The country bearing the name Kongada has been mentioned 
in Hiuen Tsang's accounts as well as in many epigraphio 
records ; hut as to its identity no satisfactory investigation 
has yet been made. 

Hiuen Tsang says that from. Kar^asuvarjoia he proceeded 
700 (about 2(40 miles) in the south-westerly direction and 
reached the Ucha (Utkala) country. Again, from Ueha he 
proceeded to Kongada which was at a distance of 1,200 U. 

I suggest that his distance of 1,200 /fis from Karnasnvarna 
whence Hiuen Tsang proceeded straight in one and the same 
direction up to the Kalihga country. If this suggestion be 
TOt tenable, there will then arise a great confusion and the 
Kalinga country may be supposed to have been located to 
the far south of Madras City according to the distance given 
by the Chinese traveller. It is, therefore, safe to assert 
that Hiuen Tsang must have measured the distance of 
Kongada and that of Kalihga from Karnasnvarna, and in that 
case the distance of Kongada from Ucha should be 500 
(about 170 miles). If, again, Jajpnr (a snbdivisionaltown in 
Cuttack) be taken as the capital of the then Orissa, as main- 
tained by some scholars, it will be easy to hold that the 
village Ganj am, locally called Ganja, in the district of Ganjam 
in the Madras presidency, which is about 200 miles from 
Balasore in Orissa, was the capital of Kongada. Hiuen Tsang^s 
description as to the location of the capital of Kongada is also 
in support of this assertion. The aforesaid village Ganja is 
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bound by (he river Eisikulya on tbe north and east, as well 
as some poxiions to tbe south of it, by the Bay of Bengal, and 
it is situate on the angle of the sea as noticed by Hiuen Tsang. 
Further, this village name Gan;ja, may be supposed to have 
been derived from Kongada. Again, there are innutuerable 
dilapidated temples in this village, which indicate the 
Brahminieai influence in Hiuen Tsang^s time. Besides, if we 
make a railway journey from Ganjam towards the south some 
petty towns on our right and left will be within our sight, 
as described by the Chinese traveller. 

'We are to note again, that almost all the copperplate charters 
of the rulers of the S'ailodbhava fanaily of Kongada has been 
discovered in the district of Ganjam and the places mentioned 
therein are to be identified in the same district. For instance, 
tbe hill Ki'inagiri nientioned in Madhavaraja’s plate, edited 
by Br. Hultzsch in B.L, YoL VI, may not be other than the 
hill Krgnagixi in Kallikota estate in the Ganjam district ; 
again, the village Villagram which was granted to a Brahmin 
by Dapdi Mabadevi in Koifigada Maii^ala [mile E.I., Yol. YI, 
p. 133 ) is distinetly identical with the village Belgan near 
Aska in Ganjkdai. Taking all these facts into consideration, it 
may be suggested that Kongada is identical with Ganjam. 



II— VadaVidhi 

By H- B. Bangaswamy lyeasar, M A-, Mysore 

Vada-Yidhi is a work on logic referred to by TJdyotakara 
■without t^e author's name in his vartika ott the Nyaya Sutra, 
1.1.83,^ Eeaders of the ISTyayavaitika were^ therefore, in the 
■dark as to the authorship [of this Vada-vidhi. Professor S. 
Vidyahhushana® an^ following him, Professor Keith,® suggest 
for the author the name of the [[well-known Buddhist logician 
Pharmakirti, author of Nyayabindu on the assumption that the 
Vada-Nyaya/ a work of Pharmakirti now preserved in Tibetan, 
is identical with the Vada-vidhi ; the reason for it being that 
wharhas been quoted by Ildyotakara from the Vada-vidhi® is 
similar .to what we find in the Vadanyaya, 

But it seems to me that the identification of the two works 
ie not convincing. The two books cannot -be considered to be 
the same merely because their title begins with Yada.'” 
A critical writer like Pdyotakara could not have committed 
a schoolboy's error of naming a text badly j and certainly not 
when he is mentioning it without the author's name. Mpre- 
[?^er the definition of ^‘Pratijna " cited hy Udyotakara from thi 
Vada-vidhi bears only a semblance of similarity to that given 
by Pharmakirti in his Vadanyaya. The text as it stands in 
Tibetan® may be rendered into Sanskrit either as “ Pratijnaea- 

^ Tadyapi Vadavldhau Sadiyablddliaiiam Pratijfieti Frafcijaalaisa^-Hrokinm 
Cf. Nyaya Vartika, p. 117 (Cbowiliamba series}, 

* S. Vidyabhasliana : Indian Logic, 124 footnote 1, alse cf, 

Ms introduetioa to the Bilingual Index of Hfyaya^bindu, pp.ix, andx. 

® Keith : Indian Logic and Atomim, p. 28v 

* Cf, Batan-hgyur. MDo, ce. folios. 884-S16. Cf. S. Vidyahhasana ; Siaiorg 
of Indian Logic, p. 318. 

* Of, S. VidyaMusana 1 Bilingual Indesi of Ugaya Bindu, pp. ix. Cf. 
Nyayavartika, p. 117 and dam-licliaii'pa-yan-h6fgruh-bya-hBtan*paM-phyir-ro- 

Tala- nyaya. Mdo, ce, leaf 399. 
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SadLyaninle^at or as Pratljfiaca'sadbyabbidbanat.^^ The 
" Sadhya-bHdhanam Pratijna '' of the V ada-vidhi does almost 
correspond to the latter rendering of the text. But such an 
identity cannot be avoided ; for any ■work on logic that has to 
define “ Pratijna must use either the term Sadhyanirde^a ■* ‘ 
or Sadhyabhidhanam.'’' Pramanasamuccaya of Diipiiagaj 
for instance, which has been accepted by scholars to be an 
earlier work, contains a passage,^ the Tibetan version of which 
may he rendered into Sanskrit in either way. Aifd because 
the passage can be rendered into “ Sadhyabhidhanaui Pratijna^^ 
we cannot jump to the conclusion that the Vada-nyaya ' of 
Dharmakirti was known to Diipnaga. On similar logic we 
cannot conclude that the Vada-vidhi is the Vada-nyaya. Fur» 
ther, if we press the identity of the two works, the Vada- 
vidbana-tika, a reference to whioh has been made by Udyotakara 
in the same passage^, would have to be identified with the Vada- 
nyaya 'I’ika of Vinitadeva which is now preserved in Tibetan.® 
This is well-nigh impossihle, for it would make a late writer like 
Vinitadeva a contemporary of Udyotakara, which is against 
the accepted conclusion of scholars. 

It might further be pointed out that except the passage 
under discussion which bears a superficial and inevitable resem- 
blance to the one in the Vadanyaya, I have not come across in 
the Nyayavartika any other passage from the works of Dhar- 
makirti. And this is ^quite in consonance with the character 
of Udyotakara himself. A critical writer like him would only 
attempt to controvert the views of the Buddhist logicians, like 
Vasnbandhu and Diijinaga, who had become famous acharyas, 
rather than those of a contemporary like Dharmakirti (accord- 
ing to the assumption), who had yet to make his name. In 
support of it we can cite more than one passage where the views 
of VaBuhandhn and Di^naga have been critioised by Udyota- 
kira. There is, for instance, a reference to a conception of the 

^ ‘tsgrub-'bya.bBtan pa shes-pa-lidir. Pramaiia-Samuccaya, Chapter IL 

* fadyapi 'Vadavidh.aiiattk^ani Sadhayatiti Sahdasya. 

®{|E. ffistory of IndiaB liogic, p 32l. 
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toee-membei’ed syllogi^ whielij according to Vacaspati, was 
lield by Subandbu or Vasubandbu.^ Diip.naga’s definitions of 
“perception and “inference^ have also been criticised by him in 
the Vartika.^ In fact, Udyotakara stands out as a Hindu 
champion toaresist the attacks ot Diipmaga on Brahmanic logic.® 
We have therefore to conclude that the Vada-vidhi in question 
must be the work of either Vasubandhu or I)iip.naga. 

The facts that I have discovered in certain Sanskrit and 
Tibetan tSxts, to which I had access during my stay at iTi^va- 
bharati, Santiniketan, and which I had to study for the purpose 
of*xestoring into Sansteit the Tibetan text of the Pramana- 
samuccaya, do not however establish the claims’, of Hinmaga to 
’i^adavidhi'’s authorship. Traditionally Dinmaga is known for 
his Pramanasamuccaya. Nowhere in any Indian philosophi- 
cal work is Vada-vidhi ascribed to him. There is, on the 
contraryj a direct reference by himself in his well-knowfi work 
to a “Vada-vidhi^^ by the ^Acharya..^^ We know for a fact that 
Vasubandhu was a great logician who preceded Diipnaga and 
belonged to his school. It is therefore probable that Bimnaga 
here refers by 'Aoharya’ to Vasubandhu and Vadavidhi is a work 

* Cf. Nyaya-Vaiiiia-Tatparya-TIka (1,1.37) p, 203. Atra Sutmudlmna 
pratijua-dayaatrayovayava duryiliifea Aksapadala-keLanenatyuitam. 

* Cf. BTyaya Vartika on 23'. S. 1. 1. 4,p. 41 and (N. S. 1. 1. 6) p. 65. 

‘ Aparetu manyante pratyaksatn kalpanapodamiti.’ 

I j^.pavetTi manyanto aflumeyetka fcatfculye ESadbhavonasffltasafci* 

C£. Tatparyatika, p- 102— ‘ Samprati Diipnagasya lakstnamn-panyasyafci. 
fApara iti’ acd Tatparyatika, p. 127 ‘ Samprati Diipnagasya svakiyaiaiskana 
prapaficharbliam Vakyam’ Cf. Pramapa Samnccaya 1-3 andJL 6. 

® C£. Kxifcaiikitaiiianamvrtti kefcnh, karisyafce tasya iMya nibaiidiali-iryaya- 
varfcika p. l. cf. (Tatparya-fcika).‘Diipnaga prakhTtibkirarTackinaih, acchaditam 
Sastram na tatva nirpayaya paxyaptamiti Sdyoti&arepa Svambandhodyofcena 
tadapa-niyate. 

* The Tvhefcanname ia ‘Etsod sgruh.' Ordinarily the word ‘SgruV of TibeSSti 

is equivalent to the Sandsrifc 'SMdhi.’ But sometimes it is rendered into ‘Tidhi’. 
Of. Tibetan Amarakosa (A.S.B.) where ‘ TadTiiesa Vidbeh’ is rendered into 
Tibetan;-' De-yi-kbyad-i^r-Bgmb : p. 2, C. Cf. Bramana-Samuccaya. L Id. 
The term ‘Acharyefa’ is" significant. It must mean cither Diipnaga^s own 
iuharya ot a well-know n writer of Diinnaga’s sekoo’ 
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by him. This surmise of mine has been corroborated by Ditfi.. 
naga's own vritti or gloss on the pramanasamueoaya which is also 
preserved in Tibetan.^ There the commentator Diipnaga ascribes 
Vada-vidbi to Aoharya Vasubandhu.^ We have also an addi- 
tional proof from the Chinese sou rcoj for^rofessor S. Vidya- 
bhushana points out that there was extant a work by name 
Vada-vidbi asorihed to Vasubandhu known in Chinese transla- 
tion as Ronki.s 

The Yada-vidhi is identical with the Vada-vidbi mentioned 
by Udyotakara. While Udyotakara refers to the work of 
Vasubandhu only oncej he criticises his views often. I j^e 
already spoken of his oonception of the three-memhercd syllo- 
gism. In addition to it, his definitions of Pratyaksa and Anup- 
mana are stated and oritioised by Udyotakara.^ Of course the 
author of the Vartiha does not name the author whom he quoles 
and criticises. But here also, the vritti of Diipnaga on the 
Pramanasamueoaya cometi to the rescue. The same definitions 
which appear in Udyotakara are in ioto mentioned and criti- 
cised by Uiipnaga in his Pramanasamiiccaya j® and the vritti 
on both the passages point out that the views criticised are 
those from the Vada-vidhi.* To support the vritti, I have 
discovered a line in [the Tatparya Tika of VacaspatP which 

^ Cf, Mdo ce folios 13 fco 96 of S. Vidyabhusana. Sistorp qf Indian Lo^ict 
p. 209. 

® Cf. Etsod-sgrub pa ni slob dbon bbyeg^gnen 

“ Cf. S. Vidyabhusana ; Ht'afory of Indian Logic p. 267. 

* C£. BTyaya Vartika on N.S. 40, ‘latortMt Vijiaanam Pratyaksani* 

and on N. 1.1.8 {p.f54) *Apare tn brnvats* nantanvakaitbadarianaini tadvidera. 
nitmasamiti. 

‘ Cf, Pramana-Samuccaya 15i Cli. IL 26. 

(i) don-de-las-skyos mam-par sbes-mnoii-sum yin., ,7 

(ii) de-la-med-na-mi-bliynt ba-ran-rig. 

* (a) Mtiod'pO'Sffrai pa ni slob dp> 9 n dbyig gnin gyi.,.. 

(5) Stsod pa %rit5 pa nas ni— 

med n» mi kbydn psH don mtlion ba de rig pa rjes sn apag pabo ses 
brjoddo— Pramapsamnocaya-vritti Ii. 25, 

Cf. Tatparyatika p, 99. tadeyani prafc^^ laksiapm Saniarthya vasu- 
baHiSiavafii tavftt prdtya^alJ^Poafli Yikalpayitu-jnap anyasyati. 
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definitely assigns at least one of the views to Vasubandhu. On 
these considerations we can safely conclude that the Vada- 
vidhi referred to by TJdyotakara is a work of Aoharya Vasu- 
bandhu and is different from the Vada-Nyaya of Dhaxmakirti. 
There is, therefore, no ground for making UdyotakSra a con- 
tem[iorary of Dharmakini and assigning a late date to him®. 

‘ Cf. S. Vidyabhusaua ; History of ludiau Logic, p. 124, and footnote 3 
Seith : ttdianVioffic and p. 20. 



Obituary Notice 

sir John Bachnill, Kt., K.C. 

The study of history, arohseology and ornithology has suffered 
» heavy loss by the death at Patna, on* the 4th October 1926, 
of Sir J obn Bucknill, Chief Justice of the Straits Settlements 
from 1914 to 1920 and Puisne. Judge of the Patna High Court 
from 1920. Sir John was a keen naturalist, and was the author 
of two publications dealing with the ornithology of Surrey and 
Cyprus, In 1923 he was President oi the Numismatio Society 
of India and his legal publicati^s included the Impirial 
Ottoman Code in 1914. A scholar of sound judgment and 
amiable personality, Sir John was, for a number of years;! 
a member Council of tie Bihar and Orissa Eese^rch 

Society and President of the Managing Committee of the 
Patna Museum, The Society places on record its appreoiatior^ 
of his services. 



NOTES Of THE QUAKTEH 

Proceedings of a Quarterly Meeting of the 
B|har and Orissa Besearch Society 
held at the Radhika Sinha Institute 
on the 18th November 1026 

1, In tile unavoi/'able absence of the Presidenfc, His 
Excellency Sir Senij Wheeler, who had promised to preside, 
the chair was falen by the H enable Sir B. E. Mullick. Lady 
Wheeler and the xMaharaja of Mayurblaii], recently elected 
h Viue-Patron of the Societ;;^ were among those present j and 
there was a good attendance of members and visitors, the 
meeting being thrown open to the public. 

S. Mr. K. P. Ji.yaswal intfodueed tise lectitrer, Eai Bahadur 
]|:imprasad Chanda, Superintendent, x^rehmologioal Section, 
Indian Mhieum, Calcutta. Mr. Chanda delivered a lecture, 
illustrated by lantern slides, on " The Antiquities of 
Mayurbhanj. 

S. Sir B. K. Mnllick thanked Mr. Chanda on behalf 
of the Society f or his extremely interesting lecture r and 
Mr. Ew A. Horne moved a vote of thanks to the chair. 


E. A. HORNE, 
Honorari/ General Secfstary, 



Proceedings of a Meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society held at the Society’s Office on 
the 21st November 1926 

Present. 

Mr. V. H.«-Jaekson, yjoe-Presideiit (iu the chair). 

The Hon'ble Sir B, K. MulJiok. 

Mr. G. E. Paweus. 

Mr, D. N. Sen, 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri. 

Mr, E, A. Horne/ 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the last meeting of the 
Connoil, held on the 26th September 1926. 

2. Read a letter from Mr. Jadnnath Sarkar, dated the 27fch 
September 1926, Tesigning his memhership of the Council. 

Resolved that his resignation be accepted, with regret, 

3. Appointed Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri General Secretary in 
place of Mr. E. A. Horne, proceeding on leave. 

4. Confirmed the payment of Es. 41-7-0 to the Oriya 
Pandit on account of travelling expenses (see item 12 in the 
proceedings of the last meeting of the Council) . 

6. Considered letter, dated the 20th October 1926, from; 
Mr. C. E. A . W. Oldham Jn connection with the publication 
of the Buchanan Reports, 

Resolved that, in the case of each of the four volumes nnder 
preparation, Buchanan^s sketch map bo reproduced fby the 
collotype process, on a scale of 8 miles to the inch ; and that, 
for the present, 600 copies of the map acoompanying the Purnea 
Beport be printed. 
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6. Considered the draft prepared by the sub-committee 
appointed to revise the Society's rules {see item 4 in the 
proceedings of the meeting of the Council held on the 15th 
March 1926). 

Eesolved that the draft, as amended, be adopted. 

Resolved further that the draft be printed for circulation 
among members and submitted for confirmation at the next 
annual general meeting. 

E. A. HORNE, 
Sonorary General Secretarpt 



»ltrAR '& ORISSA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 
Annual Report for 1935*^6; 

I.— membership. 


The total' nuniber of ordinary itieinbers actually enrolled 
ou' tKa 31st' December, 1924, was 16^. During 192$ tBe Society 
lost 7 members by resignation, and^ one by death, and. the 
names of $ member^ were removed, on accouijt of I^^S’Staod- 
ing arrears iir the payment of their subscription's— the totp 
loss bding The accessions to membership duripg t^e sai^e 
hs':¥ 61 l 5 ws : 6 inembers,* elected iri the previous 
■‘subscript ions and were enrolled in. 

*anrd iif^^nlKv'‘dfenib€n^’ were elected (Including 9 institutions, 
whifeh febame Subscribers to the Journaljj of whom ,16 paid 
their sli\>scfidtions and were enrolled— making a total net gain 
of 6 . Hetice''fhe total number of 'ordini^ry' members actually 
enrolled On the 31st December, i925,\was ^ A"^ew life; 

member*' was el'ecded t'bis year, bufba^ not ^eV paid bis Subs- 
cription. 1 he -total number of life-meml?ors a&tuany enrolled 
remains i^^fbd^bre." 'fh^’’t*dtal rifimSbr of honorary* members 
of ^the Society ba^ been raJSbd^from ii to 12 by *the addition 
0-f'the distinguished h'd'me'bt Dr. Henriann’ 3 fadbbi, Professor 
of Sanskrit in the ^University of Bonn; making a grand total 
of 198 members. 


ID— dDUBNAD. 

The four quarterly parts of Volume XI (1925.), and the 
index to Volume X.'^haVfe ‘bSen’ bnhlishdd daring the period 
under feviewii Parti* of Volume Xli . (March, "1926) is in the 
press, r^PantfipTIIif and il'^ 'of. Vplnme .XT' formed a double*' 
I^.nt,beir, mairdy?; devoted to thTe Jubiication of thi tdxl (edited 
with intrqduGtiom -notes and appkidices, by Mft CrE. A.. W. 
Oldham.' G. S. If) of the'B’uch^i^n Journal for the Rhahabad 
Dist-ricit ; an d;fcbe thanks' of 'the Society are due tb Mr. Oldham 
for the; admirable ' wa-y in which hb has discharged the task 
which he undertobk aiHlie Society's request. 
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A new and attractive feature of recent issues of the Journal 
has been the space devoted to reviews of books. 

The jEditor of the Journal, Mti* P. Jayaswal, has 
received valuabie assistahce from Dr. A. P. Banerji-Sastri 
throughout the year, 

III.-MEETINtSS. 

The last Annual tienerar Meeting of the Society was held 
oh the 7th February, 1925, the president of the Society, His 
Excellency- Sir Henry \Vheeler, presiding. The Vice-Presi- 
dent (the Hon’ bie; Sir Hugh McPherson) reviewed the work 
qf the "Society during the past year; and an address on the 
subject “ Om Mani Padme Hum, ’'' was delivered by Professor 
Dr. Sten Konow, ah Honorary Member of the Society. On 
the 20th March, ’, 1925, a Quarterly Meeting w’as held, the 
Vice-President (the Hon’ble Sir Hugh McPherson) presiding; 
when Mr. P. C. Manuk, Barrister-at-Law, delivered a lecture, 
illustrated by lantern slides, on the Ajanta caves and paint- 
ings. On the 4th December, 1925, another Quarterly Meeting 
was held, the new Vice-President (Mr. )(, H* Jackson) presid- 
ing; when Professor Dr; J, Ph. Vogel,, a member of the Society, 
delivered a leclufe, illusfratdd, bv lantern slides;, on Hindu 
Monuments in Jaha, 

Meetings of the CouncTl; ejected at the last Annual Meet- 
ing, were held on the 8|h March,, the 2nd August, the r 3 Ih 
September,, and the rSth Noveinber, 1925; and on the 8th an,d 
igth March, 1926. 

IV.-^LII|RARV. 

Rai Sahib Manoranjan Gbqsh 'continues to be Honorary 
Librarian. 

The acquisition s during 19 a 5. numbered s 63 vol tt m es (San s- 
krlt and Pali 7.1), representing 274 books— -of which 179 were 
purchased, 31 Presented, and,’'^4 . re’ceiv’ed iii , 'exchange. On 
tfie 3,1st December, J92jS;,;jth;e;S<ibfary contained :3,09s vdlumes 
as coi|ipared with. 2^,535 V0lun]tes at, the end oi 1924. The 
Society has^een. able to complete, by exchange, dts set of the 
(Zeitschrift , der, Deutschen’ MorgerlandischBn 
Gesells^chaft). The Soci^eiy - has- been supce§sf)il, in. obtaining 
a complete set of the,, new ,, .series. of the ..Haklu-yt- Sobiety’s' 
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puMkationSirana of all tiie volumes in tfae origin^ series 
relating to India, the Aliddle# East and the Far East, A pre- 
sentation - set. of ’.the five handsome , volumes of Sir- Aurel 
Stein’s “ Serindia ’’ was received from the Government of 
[ndia. Anaong other notable acquisitions are the superbly 
llustrakd volumes on Barabudur (“Beschryvlng van Barabu- 
dur”), edited by K’rom and Van Erp. 

V.— search for manuscript 

'fife Hon’ble tf^ Maharaiadhiraja of Darbhanga has given 
Rs. -i,obo as a first instalment towards meeting the cost of 
publication of the descriptive catalogue of Mithila Sanskrit 
llSS., prepared under the supervision of Mr. Jayaswal and 
Dr. Banerji-Sastri. The catalogue will be complete in aa 
parts, contained in S Volumes, The printing of the first 
volume— -on DharmaiSstra— is nearly finished ; and it is hoped 
that it will be ready for publication shortly, with critical 
introduction and index. The printing of the catalogue has 
been entrusted to the Khadgavil as Press, Bankipore. 

The search for Sanskrit and Prakrit MSS. was resiumed 
during the year, the field of work being now the Bhagalpur 
District. From an examination of the materials already to 
hand, it is hoped that the selection of this field will be justified 
by the results. 

Government having promised the necessary financial assis- 
tance, it is proposed to resume the search for Sanskrit MSS. 
in Orissa as soon as the services of a suitable Pandit for the 
work can be obtained. His services will also be utilised to 
prepare, with a view to publication, a descriptive catalogue 
of the Oriya Sanskrit MSS., already catalogued. 

VI.— GENERAL. 

The Society has sufiered a serious loss in the retiremjcfiit of 
Sir Hugh McPherBon. The last meeting of the Coun^l, over 
which he presided as Vice-President, was held o^theiSth 
November, 1925; when the Council placed on record their deep 
sense of obligation for all that Sir Hugh McPherson had done 
to restore life to what was a practically moribund institution, 
when he resumed office as Vice-President three years ago. At 
the same meeting of the Council; Mr. V, H. Jackson' wa« 



■ elecfled Vice-E th^ Society, lii succifes- 

to Sir ©u^ii McPherson. 

^ ‘ 4t Ratifying' to' Be able to record that plans HaVd Been 
prepkiSd,- ai#S fuhd^ ior providing a Building for tne 

Patna Mns^tini, at an ekiiiiatBd cost of two and three quarter 
lahha. ; in the SaMe fenilding sui acebmniddation will be 
provided for the library aM ofiices eff the Research Society. 

Exchangb of puBlibaiiohs ha's' Been effected the follow- 
ing sinqq^^ dafp Of the last hnnu3l'report:;>--- 

Dirbclbf Bf AfBhabblbgicai RBseltthes in IfysOre. 

Piiha' tfnivbrsity. 

J burn at' ol In di ah ll i s t or v . 

Batavianf .Society of j^ts and Scieifce^r Patayia,:Jayai^ 

Or|6ntiJ .(Socletie]^ 61 MOifa’ncl, il'enMafiS and N or way y oint 
pnbSishors^ 6f xicM • 

Pt3‘.i-;plNANCE: 

The annhbl' statqiheht (>f accounts is Being presented by 
^dasiirbr; ■ 


13 lii 5 M aabh carg u 6 


E. iiJ. H'OPffE, 

Mmarafy Gmeral Secreiary, 
















